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PREFACE 

Several  years  ago  the  author  prepared  a  private  edition 
of  ** Lessons  in  Practical  Electricity/'  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Spring  Garden  Institute  for  the  use  of  its 
evening  classes  in  practical  electricity. 

The  demand  for  the  book  arose  from  two  facts:  First, 
these  classes,  being  composed  of  young  men  engaged  in 
various  occupations  who  desired  to  obtain  a  beginner's 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  arithmetic  of  applied  elec- 
tricity, were  very  large;  second,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  a  book  suitable  for  thoroughly  sup- 
plementing a  combined  course  of  lectures  and  individual 
laboratory  work. 

The  educational  success  attained  at  the  Institute,  and 
also  at  several  other  schools  which  secured  the  privilege 
of  obtaining  copies  of  the  edition  (now  exhausted),  and 
the  fact  that  the  former  situation  had  again  to  be  met. 
seemed  to  warrant  the  preparation  of  the  present  vol- 
ume, which  has^  been  entirely  rewritten  and  several  hun- 
dred new  illustrations  introduced. 

In  day  and  evening  schools  of  applied  sciences  the 
lecture-room  demonstrations  and  experiments  are  supple- 
mented by  individual  laboratory  work  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  this  being  recognized  as  essential  to  his  best  inter- 
ests. Since  the  work  of  instruction  is  thus  divided  between 
the  lecture  hall  and  the  laboratory,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  combine  in  this  book:  (1)  The  principles  of  -elec- 
tricity upon  which  the  practical  applications  of  to-day 
depend;  (2)  the  experimental  demonstration  of  these  prin- 
ciples; (3)  the  elements  of  the  arithmetic  of  electricity 
used  in  making  practical  electrical  measurements  and 
calculations. 

Illustrations  have  l)een  generously  introduced  to  make 
the  principles  clear,  in  preference  to  pictures  of  electrical 
machinery  in  common  use,  these  being  supplemented  by 
numbered  experiments,  which  may  be  conducted  with 
simple  and  inexpensive,  yet  efficient,  apparatus  such  as 
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IV  PREFACE 

that  described,  which  was  designed  for  and  is  now  used 
by  the  Institute. 

A  knowledge  of  fractions,  decimals  and  simple  propor- 
tion will  enable  the  student  to  make  nearly  all  the  calcula- 
tions, but  if  deficient  in  these  subjects,  he  is  advised  to 
study  the  same  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  book. 

The  numbered  formulee  used  throughout  the  text  are 
simple  expressions  for  the  accompanying  rules ;  the  deriva- 
tion of  each  being  explained  and  illustrated  by  a  prac- 
tical problem  completply  solved,  with  each  step  indicated 
by  the  proper  formula. 

Questions  at  the  end  of  each  lesson  are  introduced  as  a 
special  home-work  feature,  and  numerical  unsolved  prob-        | 
lems,  with  answers,  are  also  given  at  the  end  of  many  of 
the  lessons  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  number  of  reference  tables  of  useful  information  and 
experimental  data  have  been  inserted. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  summary  and  index  of 
the  formulae  explained  and  used  •  in  the  book,  also  some 
mensuration  formulae. 

Permission    for   the    reproduction    of    some    cuts    from* 
Professor  Jamieson's  ** Elementary  Electricity^'  has  been 
kindly  granted  by  the  publishers. 

Prepared  from  necessity,  rather  than  from  any  desire 
to  increase  the  copious  number  of  books  on  the  subject,  it 
is  hoped  that  this  volume  will  achieve  the  desired  object 
and  assist  other  collaborators  in  the  same  field. 

In  view  of  the  cordial  reception  and  wide  popularity  of 
the  work,  and  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  great  advances 
have  been  made  in  electrical  engineering  since  the  original 
publication,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  by  the  successor  of  the 
late  Prof.  C.  W.  Swoope,  to  thoroughly  revise  and  bring 
the  book  up  to  date.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  standard 
symbol,  I,  for  current,  has  been  substituted  for  C,  in  all 
formulae.  A  number  of  paragraphs  throughout  the  book, 
and  some  Tables  have  been  revised  or  re-written,  while 
Lesson  XXX  treating  on  Electric  Lighting  has  been  re- 
written and  enlarged.  This  labor  has  been  successfully  ac- 
complished by  his  successor  at  the  Spring  Garden  Institute, 
Mr.  Harry  N.  Stillman,  Assoc.  Mem.  A.  I.  E.  E.,  author  of 
Lesson  XXXI  on  Alternating  Currents. 

Philadelphia,  October,  1913. 
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LESSON  I. 


MAGNETISM. 


Fig.  1.— Natural  Magnet  At- 
tracting Iron  Filings. 


(Natural  Magnets— Artificial  Magnets— Definition  of  a  Miu^net— The 
Poles— Magnetic  Attraction  and  Repulsion— Two  Kinds  orf  Mag- 
netic Force— The  two  Poles  Inseparable— Magnetic  Substances— 
Ms^netisable  Metals— Classification  of  Magnets— Questions. 

1.  Natural  Magnets. — The  name  magnet  was  first  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  brown-colored  stones,  known  as  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  (Fe,OJ  because  these,  as  taken  from  the  earth, 
possessed  the  peculiar  property  of 
attracting  small  pieces  of  iron  or 
steel.  Later  the  Chinese  discovered 
that  if  a  piece  of  the  ore  were  freely 
suspended  by  a  string  it  possessed 
the  important  property  of  pointing 
always  in  a  particular  direction, 
nearly  north  and  south  ;  hence  they 
gave  it  the  name  of  lodestone  (mean- 
ing leading  stone),  and  used  it  in  this  manner  to  navi- 
gate their  ships.  Excellent  iron  is  made  from  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  which  is  found  in  the  United  States  (Arkansas) 
and  various  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  studying  the  mag- 
netic attractive  force  of  a  piece  of  lodestone  by  means  of  iron 

filings,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  attraction  for  the 
filings  seems  to  be  cen- 
tered at  two  or  more 
points    on     the    stone. 

Fig.  2.-Magneti8ed  Steel  Bar  Attracting    while  at  Other  points  no 

Iron  Filings.  filings  are  attracted. 

2.  Artificial  Mag- 
nets.— The  natural  magnet  possesses  yet  a  third  important 
property,  namely,  that  of  imparting  all  of  its  properties  to 
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a  piece  of  hard  iron  or  steel  when  they  are  rubbed  togethai 
without  apparently  losing  any  of  its  original  force.  Thip 
dteel  (a  piece  of  clock  spring  or  a  knitting  needle  will 
answer)  will  now  attract  filings,  when  freely  suspended  come 
to  rest  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  and  can  be 
used  to  magnetise  another  piece  of  steel. 

Strong  artificial  magnets  are  not  made  from  the  lodestone, 
as  its  magnetic  force  is  not  strong,  but  by  better  methods  to 
be  mentioned  later.  Figs.  1  and  2  illustrate,  a  natural  and 
artificial  steel  magnet  attracting  filings. 

3.  Definition  of  a  Magnet. — Given  two  pieces  of  similar 
steel,  one  of  which  is  a  magnet  and  the  other  not  magnetised, 
how  would  you  determine  the  magnet?  Plunge  each  piece 
of  steel  into  iron  filings ;  only  the  magnetised  bar  will  attract 

them.  Sus})end  each  specimen 
separately  in  a  stirrup  fastened 
to  the  end  of  an  untwisted 
thread,  the  magnet  will  come 
to  rest  pointing  nearly  north 
and  south.  When  turned  from 
this  position  it  again  assumes 
it,  while  the  piece  of  unmag- 
netised  steel,  when  so  suspend- 
ed, will  rest  indifferently  in 
any  position.  As  a  third  test, 
the  magnetised  piece  of  steel 
can  impart  its  power  to  another  piece  of  steel.  From  these 
tests  then  we  can  define  a  magnet  as  a  piece  of  steel,  or  other 
magnetised  substaoice,  which  possesses  the  properties  of  attracting 
other  pieces  of  steel  or  iron,  or  magnetisable  bodies  to  it,  and  of 
pointing,  when  freely  suspended  in  a  horizontal  position,  toward 
the  north  pole  of  the  earth, 

4.  The  Poles. — The  ends  of  a  magnet  are  termed  its  poles. 
The  end  which  points  toward  the  north  geographical  pole  is 
generally  called  the  North  pole,  and  is  usually  marked  on 
that  end  of  the  magnet  by  an  N,  or  a  line  cut  in  the  steel, 
while  the  other  unmarked  end  is  the  South  (S)  pole. 

By  the  term  polarity  we  mean  the  nature  of  the  magnetism 
at  a  particular  point ;  that  is,  whether  it  is  N  or  S-seeking 
magnetism. 

5.  Magnetic  Attraction  and  Repulsion. — Suspend  a 
bar  magnet  in  a  stirrup,  as  in  Fig.  3,  ascertain  and  mark  its 


Steel 


Bar 


Fig.  3. — Testing  a  Magnet. 
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N-pole  and  then  bring  near  it  the  N- seeking  pole  of  another 
bar  magnet  held  in  your  hand.  The  N-end  of  the  suspended 
magnet  is  repelled  by  the  N-end  of  the  magnet  in  your  hand 


Fig.  4. — ^N-Pole  Repels  N-pole. 

while  the  S-end  of  the  suspended  mag- 
net  is   attracted  by  this  same  N-end. 
In  a  similar  manner  it  will  be  found 
that  the  two  S-poles,  repel  each  other, 
while  either  S-pole  attracts  the  unlike, 
or  N-pole.     Repeat  the  above  experiments  with  two 
pieces  of  magnetite,  first  ascertaining  their  N  and  S-seeking 
points.     The   N-seeking  pole  of  one  piece  repels  a  like,  or 
N-pole,  of  the  other   piece,   but  attracts  a   S-pole;    thus. 
Like  poles  repel  each  other  but  unlike  poles  attract  each  other. 

The  same  experiment  can  be  made  with  a  piece  of  mag- 
netite and  a  bar  magnet.  If  the  poles  of  two  bar  magnets, 
one  held  in  each  hand,  be  plunged  into  iron  filings  and  then 
the  N-poles  approached  to  each  other,  the  magnetic  force  of 
repulsion  will  be  clearly  noted  by  the  repellent  action  of  the 


/ 


Fig.  5.— S-Pole  Attracts  N-Pole. 


filings  on  the  two  magnets.  If  unlike 
poles  are  thus  approached,  the  attractive 
force  is  shown  by  the  filings  bridging  the 
air  gap  between  the  j)oles. 

6.  Two  Kinds  of  Magnetic  Force.-- 

The  above  experiments  would  indicate  two  kinds  of  magne^ 
ism,  or  two  kinds  of  magnetic  poles,  which  attract  or  repel 
•ach  other,  one  pole  tending  to  move  toward  the  geograpb 
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ical  N-pole,  and  the  other  pole,  toward  the  geographical 
&-pole.  Since  we  have  called  the  N -pointing,  or  marked 
pole,  the  N-pole,  and  have  shown  that  like  poles  repel,  each 
other,  then  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  near  the  N -geographi- 
cal pole  must  be  of  the  opposite  kind,  or  S-magnetism,  since 
unlike  poles  attract  each  other.  The  true  N-magnetic  pole 
jt  the  earth's  magnetism  is  considered  in  %  48. 

7.  The  Two  Poles  Inseparable. — If  a  piece  of  steel  be 
rubbed  with  only  one  pole  of  a  magnet  it  will  have  a  N  and 
S-pole.  Upon  breaking  it  into  two  equal  pieces  each  piece 
will  have  a  N  and  S-pole.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  a 
magnet  with  only  one  pole.  A  steel  bar  may  have  more  than 
two  poles,  ^  40,  but  always,  at  least,  two  opposite  poles. 

8.  Magnetic  Substances. — There  is  a  distinction  between 
magnets  and  magnetic  substances.  A  magnet  attracts  only  at 
ita  poles,  each  of  which  possesses  opposite  properties.  A  piece 
of  iron  will  attract  a  magnet,  no  matter  what  part  of  it  is  ap- 
proached to  the  magnet ;  it  does  not  possess  fixed  poles  or  a 
neutral  point,  while  a  magnet  has  at  least  two  poles,  one  of 
which  always  repels  one  pole  of  another  magnet. 

9.  Magnetisable  Metals. — The  magnetic  metals  used  in 
practice  are  steel  and  iron.  Beside  these,  the  metals  nickel, 
cobalt,  chromium,  and  cerium  are  attracted  by  a  magnet, 
but  only  very  feebly.  Nickel  and  cobalt  are  the  best  of  this 
class,  but  are  very  inferior  to  iron  or  steel.  For  practical 
purposes  all  other  substances  such  as  copper,  lead,  gold, 
platinum,  wood,  rubber,  glass,  etc.,  may  be  regarded  as  un- 
magnetisable,  or  non-magnetic  substances.  Magnetic  attraction 
or  repulsion  will,  however,  take  place  through  these  substances. 

10.  Classification  of  Magnets.— 

41^         .      (  Natural — -The  lodestone. 

°        '  (  Artificial — Steel  rubbed  with  lodestone. 
.   ..fi  •  1  r  Permanent — Steel  bar  magnet. 

'  ^Iron  under  the  mfluence  of  a  per- 

manent steel  magnet. 
Electromagnet — Iron  magnetised  bj 
an  electric  current. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  a  natural  magnet? 

2.  What  three  important  properties  does  it  possess? 

X  How  would  you  locate  the  poles  on  a  natural  maspiet  f 
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4.  ZMstinguish  between  a  natural  and  an  artificial  magnet. 

5.  You  are  given  two  similar  bars  of  steel,  only  one  of  which  ii 
magnetised.  What  tests  would  you  apply  to  determine  which  one 
48  magnetised  ? 

6.  Define  a  magnet. 

7.  State  the  law  regarding  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions. 

8.  How  would  you  prove  that  a  magnet  must  always  have  at  least 
5;wo  poles  ? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  magnet  and  a  magnetic 
Bubstance  ? 

10.  Describe  how  you  would  magnetise  a  sewing  needle  with  a  piece 
*f  lodestone. 
11-  W^hat  do  you  mean  by  polarity? 

12.  A  bar  magnet  is  floated  on  a  cork,  the  N-end  is  toward  the 
observer.  What  occurs  when  a  S-p:»le  is  approached  to  the  S-end  of 
fhe  floating  magnet?  What  effect  when  the  N-end  is  approached  to 
this  same  end  ? 

13.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  permanent  and  a  temporary 
magnet?    Give  an  example  of  each  cla^-s. 

14.  You  are  given  a  hard  steel  bar  with  a  notch  filed  at  one  end. 
How  would  you  magnetise  it  by  \\^\v\*i  the  N-pole  of  a  magnet  so  that 
the  notched  end  would  have  a  N-pole  ? 

15.  A  numbei  of  steel  needles  are  inserted  vertically  into  an  equal* 
number  of  corks  which  are  then  floated  in  a  jar  of  water  with  the  eyes, 
of  the  needles  upwards.     How  will  the  needles  behave  when  the 
N-pole  of  a  bar  magnet  is  approached  to  them  ? 

16.  Suppose  that  the  eyes  of  the  needles  in  question  15  are  of 
8- polarity,  how  will  they  act  when  the  S-pole  of  a  magnet  is 
approached  to  them  ? 

17.  What  two  tests  would  you  apply  to  prove  that  although  a  piece 
of  iron  attracts  the  N-pole  of  a  suspended  bar  magnet  yet  it  is  not 
itself  a  magnet? 

18.  Give  a  general  classification  of  magnets,  citing  an  example  to 
illustrate  each  claaa. 


LESI^SON  II. 

MAGNETISATION. 

To  Make  an  Artificial  Mi^net— Magnetising  Each  Half  Separately-* 
Magnetisation  by  Divided  St rokt^— Magnetisation  by  an  Electrfe 
Current— Magnetisation  by  an  Electromagnet — Making  Perma- 
nent Steel  Magnets— Compound  or  Laminated  Magnets— Horse* 
shoe  Maenets  —  Horizontal  Magnetic  Needle  —  Magnetic  Dip 
Needle — Questions. 

11.  To  Make  an  Artiflcial  Magnet.— Secure  a  piece  of  hard-tem- 
pered steel  (about  6^^  x  J'^  x  y^)  and  mi«rk  one  end  with  a  file,  whicb 
will  be  the  N-pole.  Place  the  steel  on  a  table  and,  beginning  at  the 
unmarked  end  of  the  steel  bar,  stroke  its  entire  length  with  the  south 
end  of  a  strong  artificial  magnet.  Lift  the  magnet  clear  at  the  end 
and  return  again  for  a  second  stroke  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line 

and  arrows  in  Fig.  6.     Stroke  it  about  ten' 
^^  times  in  this  manner  and  then  repeat  a  simi- 

Ml  lar  stroking  process  on  the  other  three  sides 

BH  of  the  bar.     Plunge  the  newly  made  steel 

Tl  ^'••*^'"^*>%^      magnet  into  filings  or  small  tacks,  and  note 
ll'  \    the  distribution  of  magnetism.     Suspend  it 

II  \  horizontally   in    the    stirrup    and   observe 

H  1  whether  the  marked  end  points  Uiward  the 

11— »— ». '^  north  when  it  comes  to  rest.     Note  that  the 

Ms^^SSBlHI    N-pole  in  the  magnet  you  have  made  was 
^■"' CmiJHiilffllffllil^^     always  touched  last  by  the  S-pole  of   the 

Fig.  6.-Single  Stroke,     magnetising  magnet.     One  pole  always  in- 

duces  the  opj)osite  pole  m  any  magnetizable 

body  at  the  point  which  was  touched  last 

by  the  S-pole  of  the  magnet.  >One  pole  always  induces  the  opposite 

pole  in  any  magnetisable  body  at  the  point  where  the  pole  last  leaves 

that  body.    1[  36. 

12.  Magnetising   Each   Half    Separately. — A  better 

magiiet  will  be  obtained  by  magnetising  each  half  separately, 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  7.  Stroke  one-half  of  the  steel  bar  with 
the  S-pole,  beginning  at  the  centre  and  following  the  direc- 
tion .of  the  dotted  line.  Repeat  this  a  number  of  times  on 
each  side;  then  using  the  N-pole,  stroke  the  other  half  in 
the  same  way.  A  horseshoe-shaped  magnet  can  be  used  to 
magnetise  another  piece  of  steel  by  stroking  in  the  direction 
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of  the  arrows,  as  in  Fig.  8.     In  etmking  the  opposite  sids, 
the  same  limb  of  the  horseshoe  must  he  brought  into  contact 


1^  — > 


Fig.  7,— Msgneliaing  Each  Half  Separalely. 

with  the  same  pole,  as  before.  A  piece  of  soft  iron  laid 
across  the  ends  of  tlie  horseshoe  while  being  magnetised  will 
give  better  results. 

13.  UagnetisatioD  by  Divided  Stroke.— Place  the  steel 
bar  to  be  magnetised  on  two 

other  bar  magnets,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  9.  Take  two  addi- 
tional magnets,  one  in  each 
hand,  with  tbe  polarities  in- 
,  dicated,  and  proceeding 
from  the  centre,  with  unlike 
poles,  stroke  towards  the 
ends  in  the  direction  of  the 
dotted  lines.  Turn  the  bar 
over  and  repeat  the  opem- 
tion  about  ten  times  on  each 
side. 

14.  Blagnetisatioii  by  an  Electric  Gorrent.— If  a  num. 
.  ber  of  turns  of  insulated  wire  be  wrapped  around  the  steel  b&i 


FIf.  9.— Magnet i ration  bj  Divided  Stroha. 
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to  be  magnetised,  and  a  stron^;  current  of  electricity  passed 
through  the  coil  from  a  battery  or  dynamo,  as  in  Fig.  10,  the 
steel  will  be  permanently  magnetised  with  a  N  and  S-pole, 
after  the  current  is  turned  off.  1  apping  the  end  of  the  steel 
with  a  hammer,  while  it  is  under  the  influence  of  the  current, 
will  produce  better  results.  Instead  of  winding  the  wire 
around  the  bar,  the  l)ar  can  be  inserted  in  a  spool  containing 
many  turns  of  insulated  wire  (such  as  EM,  Fig.  11,  which  can 
be  slipped  off  of  its  iron  core)  when  a  stronger  magnet  will 


Fig.  10.— Magnetisation  by  an  Electrie  Carrent. 

be  obtained.  In  making  a  horseshoe  magnet  by  thia 
method  insert  one  limb  all  the  way  in  the  spool ;  turn  on  the 
current ;  tap  it;  turn  off  the  current;  remove  this  limb,  and 
insert  the  other  limb  in  the  opposite  end  of  the  coil  and 
repeat  the  operations.  You  will  now  have  a  magnet,  the 
strength  of  which,  until  the  saturation  point  of  the  steel  is 
reached,  will  depend  on  the  current  strength,  and  the  number 
of  turns  of  wire  on  the  spool. 

15.  Magnetisation  by  an  Electromagnet. — A  bar  electro- 
magnet (i.  e.,  the  above  spool  and  its  iron  core)  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  permanent  steel  magnets  used  in  the  previous 
methods  for  making  a  magnet,  or  two  bar  electromagnets 
connected  by  a  ])iece  of  soft  iron  forming  a  horseshoe  elec- 
tromagnet may  be  used  (see  Fig.  11.)  In  this  case  the  cur- 
rent is  passed  through  one  spool  in  one  direction,  and  ther. 
through  the  otner  sp(X)l  in  the  opposite  direction,  when  tli^- 
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tree  ends  of  the  core  will  have  a  N  and  S-pole.     One-half  cl 
the  bar  to  be  magnetised  can  now  he  stroked  over  one  pole 


Pig.  11. — MagDetisation  by  an  ElectromagDet. 

beginning  at  ita  middle  point  and  following  the  direction  ot 
the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  11,  stroke  on  all  sides,  and  then  stroke 
the  other  half  of  the  bar  on  the  other  pole. 

16.  Uaking  Permanent  Steel  Hagnets. — The  artificial 
magnets  in  paragraphs  2  and  11  are  called  permanent  mag- 
nets because  they  retain  their  magnetism  pennanently,  to  a 
certain  extent,  after  magnetisation.  Some  qualities  of  steel " 
trhich  possess  good  machine  tool  jinipertles  are  not  adapted 


— Bouad  Bar  Magnet. 

to  making  good  permanent  magnets.  Steel  containing  & 
certain  percentage  ot  manganese  cannot  be  magnetised,  while 
some  l)iands  of  cast  steel,  spring  steel,  and  mild  plate  stet-! 
ve  readily  monetised,  but  do  not  retain  their  magnetintr 
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Fig.  13.— Student's  Bar  Magnet  Set. 


permanently.  Jessop's  steel  is  well  adapted  to  making  good 
permanent  magnets.  Select  a  piece  of  good,  close-grained, 
rolled  steel  that  has  not  been  heated  since  it  was  made  and 

cut  it  (about  6"Xf"XJ" 

or  12"X1"XJV")-  I'em- 
per  the  steel  glass-hard 
by  heating  it  to  a  moder- 
ately bright  red  tempera- 
ture and  then  plunging 
edgewise  into  water  or 
oil.  It  will  become  very  brittle  and  can  be  magnetised  by 
any  of  the  methods  hereafter  given.  A  permanent  magnet 
will  have  its  strength  materially  weakened  if  subjected  to 
shocks  or  blows,  a  high  temi>erature,  or  brought  carelessly 
into  contact  with  the  poles  of  other  strong  magnets. 

17.  Gompound  or  Laminated  Magnets. — If  a  thick  piece 

of  steel  be  magnetised  and  then  placed  in  an  acid  bath  (such  as 
nitric  acid)  for  some  tinje,  whereby  the  outer  surface  is  eaten 
off,  and  then  tested  for  mag- 
netic qualities,  it  will  be  ^^ 
found  to  be  almost  entirely 
demagnetised.  From  this 
experiment  it  is  inferred 
that  the  magnetism  has 
only  penetrated  the  surface  of  the  steel.  If  a  permanent 
magnet  then  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  thin  pieces  of  steel, 
magnetised  separately,  and  fastened  together  with  like  poles 
at  tlie  same  end,  it  will  be  stronger  than  one  of  solid  steel  of 
the  same  dimensions,  because  it  is  more  thoroughly  magnet- 
ised. Such  magnets  can  be  made  in  any  form  and  are  known 
as  coinpoand  or  laminated  magnets. 

18.  Horseshoe  Magnets. — When  a  straight  bar  of  steel  is 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  then  properly  magnet- 


Fig.  14.— Oorapound  Bar  Magnet. 


Fig.  15.— compound  Magnet  with  Soft  Iron  Pole  Pteoes. 

ised,  the  end  of  one  limb  will  be  a  N-pole  and  the  other  a 
S-pole.  By  bringing  the  poles  close  together  in  this  manner, 
the  magnet  will  lift  or  attract  much  more  than  the  sum  of 
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the  attractive  forcea  when  used  separate^)  ;  becau.'«,  in  n  bu 
magnet  only  one  pole  could  be  used  at  a  timo,  while  now 
both   poles  act  together.     A  piece  of  soft  iron,  called  thfl 
"  A:ee;wr,"  is  placed  across  the  ends  of  the 
p;)les  when  they  are  not  in  use,  to  assist 
in    preventing   the   loss    of    magnetism. 
Fig.  16  illustrates  a  horseshoe  magnet  of 
rectangular  cross  section  with  its  keeper 
attached.     Fig.  13  illustrates   the  proper 
method  of   putting  away   two   bar  mag- 
nets with  their  keepers,  to  prevent  loes  of 
magnetism;   the  unlike  poles  are  placed 
*t  the  same  end,  with  tlie  keeper  connect- 
ing  them.     A  laminated,   or  compound    pig.  i8._Hf,rBeBh(w 
horseshoe  magnet,   built  up  of  a  number  Magnet  «nd  K-tepar. 
of   separate   horseshoes  and  fastened  to- 
gether with  their   like   poles  at  the  same  end,  is  depjcited 
in  Fig.  17.     Laminated  horse8h6e  magnets  ar^-used  in  elec- 
trical measuring  instruments,  magneto-electric  generators,  and 
in  telephones. 

19.  Horixontal  Magnetic  Needle.— The  magnetic  needle 
with  its  stand  is  shown  in  Fig.  18.     It  consists  of  a  thin 


pi'we  of  magnetised  steel  in  the  forin  of  an  elongated  lozenge, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a  hole  has  been  drilled,  and  a  glass, 
^ate.  or  btaas  V-sbaped  jewel  affixed,  eo  that  the  needle 
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will  swing  freely  when  poised  on  a  hardened  steel  point 
The  needle  takes  up  a  position  N  and  S'when  at  rest  siniihu 
to  the  suspended  bar  magnet  Sometimes  the  needle 
is  suspended  from  a  vertical  support ,  by  a  cocoon  silk 
fibre,  in  which  case  it  is  much  more  sensitive,  due  to  the 
elimination  of  the  friction  in  the  poised  form.  Both  types 
are  much  used,  commercially  in  electriical  detecting  and 
measuring  instruments,  as  in  the  mariner's  compass,  galvar 
nometers;  etc. 

20.  Magnetic  Dip  Needle.— This  needle  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  lozenge,  siinilar  to  the  horizontal  needle,  but  it  is 
poised  or  suspended  by  means  of  a  shaft  running  through  the 


/      M 


Fig.  19. — Magnetic  Dip  Needle. 


Fig.  20. — Magnetic  Dip  Needle. 


centre  of  the  lozenge  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  is  held  in  posi- 
tion by  brass  V  centres,  or  agate  bearings,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
19  and  20.  It  is  thus  free  to  turn  vertically.  In  some  types 
the  cradle  holding  the  horizontal  shaft  is  poised  on  a  st^el 
needle,  or  swung  by  fibre  suspension.  The  needle  is  thus 
free  to  take  up  a  position  N  and  S,  and  to  incline  on  its 
axis.  The  principle  and  use  of  the  dipping  needle  is  ex- 
plained in  ^[  52. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  How  would  you  magnetise  a  pteel  sewing  needle  by  the  method 
of  ma^netining  each  half  separately,  so  that  the  eye  would  be  a 
N-pole?    Give  sketch. 

2.  How  would  you  magnetise  a  steel  horseshoe  magnet  by  the 
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**  Divided  Stroke  Method  '*  so  that  the  marked  end  would  be  a  N-pole  ? 
fjiive  a  sketch  to  illustrate  your  answer. 

3.  What  is  an  electromagnet  ? 

4.  Given  a  coil  of  wire,  a  battery,  and  a  piece  of  iron,  how  would 
you  magnetise  the  iron  ?  What  kind  of  a  magnet  would  it  be  after 
the  circuit  was  disconnected  ? 

5.  How  would  you  magnetise  a  steel  horseshoe  by  an  electro- 
TTjs^net  ?  Supix)se  you  only  had  a  coil  of-  wire  connected  to  a  battery, 
aow  then  would  you  proceed  ? 

6.  What  kind  of  steet  WoUld  you  select  to-  make  a  good,  permanent 
a*agn6*' 

7.  What  care  is  uedessary  fii  handling  pei^nnanent-magn^ts  ? 

§,  Whi$t  is  a  compound  mftgnei?  -"Hew  woiildydu  put  four  hor&e 
ihoe  magnets  together  to  make  a  compound  magnet? 

9.'  What  is  the  advants^  of  laminated  magnets  over  those  made 
irom -solid  steel?*   *    . 

10.  Describe  a  horizontal  magnetic  needle.  For  what  purpose  is  it 
aaed  ? 

11.  What  is  a  dip  needle  7  How  does  it  differ  from  a  horizontal 
aeedle?  , 

12.  Show  by  a  sketch  how  three  bar  magnets  should  be  put  away 
without  keepers,  sathat  they  would  retain  their  magnetism. 

13.  A  laminated  permanent  magnet  is  construct^  of  four  strong 
bar  magnets  but  ap|)ears  to  be  very  weak.  What  do  you  suppose  the 
trouble  is,  and  how  would  you  prove  the  supposition  ? 

14.  A  piece  of  hard  steel,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  U,  is  to  be  mag«= 
netised  so  that  both  ends  will  have  N-polarity.  Illustrate  bv  a  sketch 
how  you  would  proceed  to  magnetise  it  by  the  ** divided  stroke" 
method,  using  four  permanen*  magnets,  and  indicate  all  the  polarities. 

"  15.  How  would  you  magnetise  a  steel  pen,  using  a  horseslioe  mag- 
net, so  that  the  point  w^ould  be  a  N-pole?  Give  two  tests  you  woufa 
iDaiLe  to  prove  tnai  you  had  magnetised  it  correctly.    Make  sketch. 
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:   MAGNETIC  FIELDS. 

Hagnetio  Force— Magnetic  Linea  of  Force— The  Magnetic  Field— 
Making  Magnetic  Fielda— Axia  and  Equator  of  Bar  Magnet  •* 
Qaestiona. 

21.  Magnetic  Force  — ^The  force  exerted  by  one  magnet 
on  another,  to  attract  or  repel  it,  or  to  attract  iron  filings,  or 
pieces  of  iron,  is  termed  magnetic  force.  It  is  not  perceptible 
to  any  of  the  senses.  When  the  magnet  has  been  plunged 
into  filings,  the  space  thus  occupied  Ir  shown  to  be  perme- 
ated with  the  force,  and  the  filings  serve  as  a  useful  indicator 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  force  and  its  direction  and  distribu- 
tion in  the  space  surrounding  the  magnet.  The  magnetic 
force  is  not  the  same  at  all  distances,  but  decreases  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  magnet  increases.  The  attractive  force 
between  a  magnet  and  a  piece  of  soft  iron  is  mutual,  that  is, 
the  iron  attracts  the  magnet  just  as  much  as  the  magnet 
attracts  the  iron.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  suspending  a 
piece  of  iron  in  a  stirrup,  as  in  Fig.  3,  and  noting  the  dis- 
tance at  which  it  is  attracted  by  a  magnet,  and  then  sus- 
pending the  magnet  and  permitting  the  iron  to  occupy  the 
previous  position  of  the  magnet ;  or  the  magnet  may  te 
floated  on  a  cork  in  a  jar  of  watef,  and  it  will  be  equally 
attracted  by  the  piece  of  iron. 

22^  Magnetic  Lines  of  Force. — The  magnetic  force  ema- 
nates in  all  directions  from  a  magnet.  To  ascertain  the 
direction  of  the  force  in  the  space  surrounding  a  magnet,  a 


Fi«.  21.— Exploring  the  Magnetic  Field  with  a  Dip  Needl«, 
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small  dipping  needle,  as  in  Fig.  21,  or  a  magnetised  Bewin(^ 
needle  suspended  by  a  thread  from  its  centre,  as  in  Iji'ig,  22, 
may  be  used.  With  the  bar  magnet  flat  on  the  table,. plaoe 
the  exploring  needle  a 
short  distance  above  the 
magnet,  midway  between 
its  two  poles.  The  nee- 
dle takes  up  a  position 
parallel  to  the  magnet,  i 
with  its  N  and  S-poles  *^ 
attracted  by  the  unlike 
poles  of  the  magnet,  the     rig.  22.— Exploring  the  Magneiio  Pkld. 

attractions  of   the  poles 

being  equal.  Now  move  the  dipping  needle  a  little  '/>  th# 
right  of  the  middle  position,  and  it  inclines  to  the  ?,r  agnet 
the  angle  of  inclination  increasing  as  you  apprjach  the 
pole,  till  it  becomes  vertical  at  the  pole;  if  carvied  pa«t 
the  end  of  the  bar  it  still  inclines  to  the  pole,  indicating 
by  its  resultant  position  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
force  at  this  point.  In  a  similar  manner  the  dipping 
position  underneath  the  magnet  may  be  noted.  Place  the 
magnet  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  make  a  similar  exploration 
of  it  with  your  suspended  needle.  Mark  with  a  pencil  on 
the  paper  a  dot  and  X  to  represent  the  N  -^nd  S-pole  of  the 

needle  when  it  comes  to  rest 

for   each  particular  position.- 

A   line  may  then    be  drawn 

connecting  each  dot  with  ita 

X,  and  the  direction  of   the 

magnetic    force     around    the 

magnet    will     be     illustrated 

graphically  in  the  form  of  a 

curve     similar     to    Fig.    23. 

From  these  experiments  it  is 

\  /        deduced   that  magnetic  force 

Ny  j^  is    exerted    in   all  directions 

*'^vrjf,*„.^*>^  from  a  magnet.     In      similar 

Fig.  23.— Plotting  Needle's  Position,    manner,  another  series  of  po- 

sitions  could  be  taken  about 
one-eighth  inch  farther  distant  from  the  magnet,  and  anothejr 
curve  indicating  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  obtained. 
The  entire  space  surrounding  the  magnet  for  a  considerable 
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distance  from  it  will  thus  be  found  to  be  permeated  with 
magnetic  lines  of  force.  Similar  explorations  made  on  the 
other  side  of  the  magnet  will  give  the  same  results. 

23.  The  Magnetic  Field. — ^The  space  which  is  permeated 
by  the  magnetic 'lined  of 'force  surrounding  a  magnet  is  con- 
ventionally called   the  magnetic  field  of  forcCj  or  simply  a- 
magnetic  field.     It  is  also  assumed  that  the  magnetic  linee 

of  force  emanate  from  the 
N-pole  of  a  magnet,  pass 
through  the  surrounding 
medium,  re-enter  the  S- 
pole  and  complete  the 
path,  or  circuit  from  the 
S-pole  to  the  N-pole, 
through  the  magnet  it- 
self. Every  line  or  curve 
of  magnetic  force  must 
have  a  complete  circuit; 
hence,  as  already  proven, 
it  is  impossible  to  have  a 
magnet  with  only  one 
pole.  I'he  magnetic  lines 
complete  their  circuits  in- 
dependently, and  never  cut, 
cross,  or  merge  into  each 
other.  The  internal  field 
is  much  smaller  in  cross 


iT.B. 


Fis  24.— floating  Paper  with  Paraftin 

Wax. 


sectinn*  than  the  external  field,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  steel 
is  a  much  better  conductor  of  magnetic  lines  of  force  than 
the  surrounding  medium.  Because  of  this  concentration  ol 
lines  of  force  inside  the  magnet  they  are  crowded  together 
where  they  leave  the  magnet  at  the  N-pole,  and  where  they 
enter  at  the  S-pole.  The  strong  attraction  at  the  poles,  and 
none  at  the  middle  of  the  magnet  is  thus  accounted  for. 

24.  Making  Magnetic  Fields. — Lay  a  bar  magnet  flal 
on  a  table  and  cover  it  with  a  sheet  of  cardboard.  Obtair 
some  sifted  iron  filings  from  which  the  dust  has  been  re- 
moved and  enclose  them  in  a  pepi)er-box  or  piece  of  gauze 
netting.  Sift  the  filings  over  the  cardboard,  while  gently 
tapping  lis  edge  with  a  lead-pencil.  The  filings  being  mag- 
netic bodies,  arrange  themselves  in  the  direction  of  the  mag- 
netic curves  of  lines  of  force  and  thus  produce  a  graphical 
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■epresentatioti  of  the  magnetic  field  surrounding  the  magnel, . 
as  in  Figa.  25  and  26.    ^Vhen  it  is  desired  to  make  a  perms- 


Ftg.  25.— Making  Magnetic  Field  of  a  Bar  Magnet. 

oent  record  of  the  magnetic  field,  a  piece  of  paraflin-coated 
pfvper  is  used  in  place  of  the  cardboard.     After  the  field  is 


Fig.  26,— Uagnelic  Field  Between  Unlike  Pof«». 
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produced,  tlie  flame  of  a  Buiisen  burner  is  gently  applied 
heating  the  paraffin,  whic~:i  upon  cooling  fixes  the  iron  fit- 


Fig.  27.— Bar  Magnet. 

ingB  to  the  paper.  Paraffin  paper  can  be  prepared  by  dipping 
unglazed  paper  into  a  tray  of  melted  paraffin.  See  J'ig.  24. 
If  the  field  ia  produced  on  seneitiifed  photographic  paper  and 
then  properly  ex]>o8ed  to  the  light,  and  afterwards  developed, 
permanent  graphical  records  will  he  obtained.  The  student 
ahould.  produce  all  the  cases  of  fields  (Figs.  26  to  83),  tern- 


Fig.  2^.— Two  Parallel  Bar  Ma^ueU,  ITulJke  PuIeb  Adjacent. 

porarily  at  least,  stiidy  each  one  in  detiiil  as  it  is  niadfe,  and 
reproduce  the  same  by  a  sketch  at  the  time  it  is  being  madti. 
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Fig.  89.— Two  Parallel  Bar  UngneU,  Like  Poles  A4iM«ab 

,1  ■'/.■ 
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Pig.  30.— Note-lmok  Sketch  of  Pig.  2fi. 
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Many  other  pogsible  combinations  of  magneto  to  produce  thesd 
magnetic  figures  will  occur  to  the  student.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  direction  of  lines  of  force,  as  depicted  by 


Fig.  33.~MftgDelic  Field  uf  it  HoreeHhoe  MagDct. 

the  graphical  representations  of  magnetic  fields,  will  greatly 
assist  in  the  understanding  of  the  phenomena  of  electro- 
magnetism  and  electromagnetic  induction,  to  be  consideretl 
later. 

26.  Axis  and  Equator  of  Bar  Magrnet. — The  straight 
line  joining  the  N  and  S-jwles  of  a  lijir  magnet  ia  called  the 
magnetic  axis  (Fig.  27).  A  line  drawn  through  the  neutral 
point  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  is  called  the  mimetic 
equator.  The  neutral  poi.nt  may  be  defined  as  the  position 
midway  Iwtween  the  poles  where  by  the  aid  of  iron  filings 
no  external  magnetism  is  shown. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  magnetic  force  ?  Hon-  would  you  prove  its  esietenofl 
and<lirection  amnnd  a  ina^iiietiafd  pt^'el  bar? 

2.  How  would  you  prove  tliiil  ii  pipce  of  iron  attracts  a  magnet  juat 
ks  mucli  aa  the  un^rnet  alti-acts  tliu  iron  T 

3.  Give  your  idea  of  maitnutic  lines  of  force  and  atate  bow  you 
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would  explore  these  lines  around  a  bar  magnet.    Illustrate  yoot 
\n8wer  by  a  sketch. 

4.  What  is  a  magnetic  field  ? 

5.  Describe  a  process  for  permanently  making  magnetic  fields. 

6.  What  18  meant  by  internal  and  external  field?  Show  by  a 
sketch  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  in  both. 

7.  A  piece  of  steel  attfacts  the  N-pole  of  a  magnet.  Would  this 
phenomenon  positively  prove  that  the  steel  is  magnetised  7  Give  a 
reason  for  your  answer. 

8.  A  bar  magnet  and  a  horseshoe  magnet  are  laid  fiat  on  a  table 
■K>  that  their  neutral  lines  form  one  straight  line,  N-pole  opposing 
N-pole.    Sketch  the  graphical  field  you  would  expect  to  see  u  iron  * 
'Uings  were  used. 

9.  Sketch  a  bar  magnet  and  indicate  its  axis  and  magnetic  equator. 

10.  Six  hoiseshoe  ihagnets  are  arranged  S}rm metrically  around  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  with  their  poles  pointing  toward  its  centre. 
The  adjacent  poles  are  in  the  order  NS,  SN,  NS,  etc.  Make  a  sketch 
showing  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  as  you  would  expect  to  see 
them  when  iron  filings  are  used. 

11.  What  is  meant  by  the  neutral  point  of  a  bar  magnet? 

12.  Illustrate  by  a  sketch  the  neutral  point,  and,  also,  the  axis  and 
equator  of  a  horseshoe  magnet. 

13.  Two  bar  magnets  with  like  poles  adjacent  are  laid  on  a  piece  of 
cardboard  parallel  to  each  other.  A  horseshoe  magnet  is  placed  so 
that  its  poles  are  directly  opposite  but  a  little  distance  from  the  bar 
ma^et's  poles.  Sketch  the  resultant  magnetic  field  vou  would  expect 
to  see  from  this  combination  if  iron  filings  were  used* 


LESSON  IV. 

THEORY  OP  MAGNETISM. 

I'lie  Nature  of  Magnetism — Experimental  Proof  of  the  Moleculai 
Theory  of  Magnetism — Breaking  a  Magnet—  Magnetic  Satura- 
tion— Tiie  Maji:netic  Difference  Set\\een  Iron  and  Steel — Reten- 
tivity  and  Renidual  Magnetism— Destruction  of  Magnetism  by 
Vibration— Destruction  of  Magnetism  by  Heat — Strength  of  a 
Magnet — Lifting  Power  of  a  Magnet — Questions. 

26.  The  Nature  of  Magnetism. — What  is  known  as  the 

molecular  theory  of  magnetism  is  ofiFered  as  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  arising  from  the  magnetism  of  a  piece  of 
^teel  or  iron*    The  theory,  which  is  beautifully  illustFated  by 
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Fig.  31. — Possible  Arrangements  of  Molecules  (Magnified). 

the  experiments  following,  assumes  that  in  a  bar  of  steel, 
each  of  all  the  individual  particles,  or  molecules  which  com- 
pose it,  is  a  magnet.  If  the  steel  or  iron  is  unmagnttised, 
then  the  particles  arrange  themselves  promiscuously  in  the 
steel,  but  according  to  the  law  of  attraction  between  unlike 
poles;  the  magnetic  circuits  are  satisfied  internally,  and 
there  is  no  resulting  external  magnetism.  Fig.  34  illustrates 
(highly  magnified)  several  possible  positions,  in  which  the 
particles  in  a  solid  steel  bar  may  arrange  themselves,  when 
there  is  no  external  magnetism.  When  the  steel  bar  is 
stroked  with  a  magnet,  or  placed  in  a  current-carrying  coil 
of  wire,  the  particles  rearrange  themselves  according  to  the 
law  of  attraction,  symmetrically  with  the  axis  of  the  coil, 
thus  breaking  up  the  closed  magnetic  circuitfi,  and  so  making 
22 
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evident  external  magnetism.  An  enlarged  view  of  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  particles  is  shown  in  Fig.  37. 

27.  Experimental  Proof  of  the  Molecular  Theory  ol 

Magnetism. — Fill  a  small  glass  test-tube  with  coarse  steel 
filings,  and  insert  a  cork  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  Test  each 
end  separately  for  magnetism  by  bringing  it  near  a  suspended 
needle.  Either  end  attracts  the  same  pole  of  the  needle, 
proving  thereby  that  it  is  not  magnetised.  Treat  the  tube 
now  as  a  steel  bar,  and  being  careful  not  to  shake  it,  proceed 


Fig.  35.— Glass  Tube  of  Steel  Filings  Before  Magnetisation. 

to  magnetise  it  by  any  of  the  methods  previously  given. 
Test  again  with  the  needle;  one  end  repels  one  of  the  needle's 
poles  and  attracts  the  other  pole.  Always  make  a  repulsion 
test  to  prove  that  a  body  is  a  magnet.  Now  shake  the  tube 
thoroughly  so  as  to  intermingle  the  filings,  repeat  the  tests 
above,  and  you  find  that  the  tube  is  no  longer  a  magnet,  but 
has  been  demagnetised.  The  filings  are  now  indiscriminately 
arranged  in  the  tube  with  the  magnetic  circuits  of  the  nu* 
merous  small  magnets  completed  through  each  other,  Fig. 


Fig.  36.— Glass  Tube  of  Steel  Filings  After  Magnetisatioii< 

35;  hence  no  external  magnetism.  When  rearranged  in 
the  tube  under  the  influence  of  magnetic  force,  they  assumed 
symmetrical  positions,  each  one  lying  in  line  with,  or  parallel 
to  its  neighbor,  N-pole  next  to  S-pole  and  so  on.  Fig.  36. 
The  result  of  this  rearrangement  of  a  number  of  small  mag- 
nets would  be  an  accumulation  of  the  lines  of  force,  which, 
when  they  reached  the  end  of  the  tube  would  have  no  other 
path  to  complete  their  circuit ;  so  that  the  tube  presents  the 
idiaracteristics  of  a  bar  magnet.     Fine  particles  of  magnetic 
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!)xide  of  iron  (lodestone)  mixed  with  water  may  be  poureK 
into  a  tube.    When  the  tube  is  shaken  it  is  impervious  to  light, 

because  of  the  satisfied  inter- 
nal arrangement  of  the  mag- 
netic circuits;  when  placed 
in  a  coil  of  wire  carrying  a 
current  the  particles  rear- 
range themselves  longitudi- 
nally so  that  when  viewed 
from  the  end  of  the  tube 
they  ofifer  less  obstruction  to 
the  light. 


9 
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Fig.  37.— Magnified  Position  of  Steel 
FUings. 


28  Breaking  a  Blagnet. — The  breaking  of  a  magnet 
further  supports  the  molecular  theory  of  magnetism.  Mag- 
netise a  long,  thin  piece  of  hard-tempered  steel,  and  mark  the 
N-pole.  Break  it  in  half  and  test  each  piece  separately.  In 
one-half  the  N-pole  remains  N,  as  previously  marked,  but  a 
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Fig.  38. — Breaking  a  Steel  Magnet. 


new  S-pole  is  developed,  while  in  the  other  piece  the  S-pole 
remains  as  before  and  a  new  N-pole  is  developed.  Break 
these  pieces  again.  Fig.  38,  and  each  part  is  a  perfect  magnet, 
with  the  poles  distributed  as  in  the  previous  case.    Break  the 
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Fig.  39. — Magnified  Arrangement  of  Particles  in  a  Bar  Magnet. 

remaining  pieces  until  they  become  too  small  to  be  broken, 
testing  each  one,  and  every  one  is  still  a  magnet.  The  con- 
clusion is,  then,  that  a  steel  or  iron  magnet  is  an  aggregation 
of  small  magnets,  arranged  in  the  magnified  position  shown 
in  Fig.  39. 

29.  Magnetic  Saturation. — We  cannot  see  the  mole- 
cules of  iron  or  steel  changing  their  relative  positions  undet 
the  influence  of  magnetism,  but  these  experiments  are  in- 
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tended  to  show  what  probably  takes  place  when  steel  or  iron 
is  magnetised.  According  to  the  theory,  the  magnetised  iroc 
or  steel  has  its  molecules  irregularly  disposed,  as  the  steel 
filings  were  in  the  tube  when  shaken.  Magnetisation  turns 
them  around  on  their  axes  until  they  are  arranged  symmet- 
rically. When  they  have  all  been  turned  around  the  bar  is 
said  to  be  saturated,  or  completely  magnetised ;  it  cannot  be 
further  influenced  by  magnetism,  however  strong  the  foice. 

30.  The  Magnetic  Difference  Between  Iron  and  Stee! 
— Ketentivity  and  Residual  Magnetism.— Magnetise  a  bar 
oi  steel  by  insertion  in  a  coil  carrying  a  current  of  electricity, 

and  then  a  bar  of  soft  wrought  iron  of  the  same  dimensions. 
Test  the  attractive  power  of  each  by  nails  or  filings,  while 
the  current  is  on,  and  it  is  found  that  the  soft  iron  possesses 
the  greater  attractive  force.  When  the  current  is  oflF,  the  steel 
Dossesses  far  superior  attractive  properties  to  the  iron,  which 
it  retains,  for  th€  most  part,  permanently.  The  soft  iron  is 
magnetised  very  slightly.  The  magnetism  remaining  in  the 
iron  is  known  as  residuai  magnetism,  and  is  a  most  import- 
ant factor  in  operating  dynamos,  since  upon  it  their  self-ex- 
citing properties  depend.  The  molecules  of  iron  and  steel 
oflfer  some  resistance  to  the  force  tending  to  turn  them  on 
Iheir  axes.  The  resistance  of  the  steel  molecules  being  much 
greater,  it  is  difficult  to  turn  them  around,  but  on  being  once 
turned  around  it  is  equally  as  difficult  for  them  to  turn  again 
to  their  original  position  due  to  the  intermolecular  friction  ; 
hence  the  resulting  permanent  magnetism.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  molecules  of  soft  iron  turn  very  readily  when  under 
the  influence  of  a  magnetic  force,  but  assume  their  original 
position  when  the  influencing  force  is  removed,  as  the  in- 
ternal molecular  friction  is  much  less,  thus  accounting  for 
the  tempor3,ry  magnetism  in  iron.  That  the  particles  do  not 
regain  their  exact  original  position  is  shown  by  the  slight 
trace  of  magnetism,  called  residual  magnetism,  always  found 
in  any  piece  of  iron  after  having  been  magnetised.  The 
power  to  retain  magnetism  is  called  retentwity.  The  greater 
the  retentivity  of  a  magnetisable  body,  the  more  resistance  it 
offers  to  being  magnetised  ;  hence,  we  see  why  it  is  more 
difficult  to  magnetise  a  piece  of  hard  steel  than  one  of  soft 
Iron. 

31.  Destruction  of  Ma^etism  by  Vibration.— Magnet- 
ise a  piece  of  soft  iron  bar  and  carefully  test  its  polarity  by 
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the  needle.  Holding  it  in  the  hand,  pointing  east  and  ifrcst^ 
strike  the  end  several  blows  with  a  brass  or  wooden  mallet, 
Upon  again  testing,  you  find  its  qualities  as  a  magnet  haye 
been  entirely  destroyed.  You  have  assisted  the  few  remaip- 
ing  molecules  to  assume  their  original  position,  or  you  have 
demagnetised  the  bar.  Slight  shocks  are  sufficient  to  demag- 
natise  soft  iron  ;  steel  retains  with  tenacity  the  properties  oi 
a  magnet,  but  its  magnetic  strength  is  impaired  by  shocks  or 
vibrations;  hence,  electrical  instruments  containing  perma- 
nent steel  magnets  should  be  handled  with  care.  Good  bar 
rmwaets  should  not  be  dropped  on  the  floor  or  table.  Many 
practical  uses  are  made  of  the  qualities  of  soft  iron  with  re- 
spect to  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  magnetised  and  de- 
magnetised. Telegraph  sounders  and  the  soft  iron  armature 
cores  in  dynamos,  are  magnetised  and  demagnetised  many 
hundred  times  in  a  minute. 

32.  Destruction  of  Magnetism  by  Heat.— Magnetise  a 
thin  strip  of  steel.  Test  its  polarity.  Heat  the  strip  in  a 
Bunsen  flame  to  a  bright  red  color ;  permit  it  to  cool,  and 

repeat  the  polarity  tests.  It  ia 
found  to  be  entirely  demagnet- 
ised. Suspend  a  small  piece  of 
soft  iron  by  a  brass  chain,  heat 
the  iron  with  a  flame,  and 
approach  to  it  a  bar  magnet. 
The  iron  is  not  attracted  until 
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it   becomes    cool.     Heat   is    a 
mode  of  molecular  motion ;  that 
Fig.  40.-Red  Hot  Iron  BaU  is      IS,  it  sets  in  vibration  ther  parti- 
Non-Magnetio.  cles    of    the   magnetised    steel 

strip,  and  assists  them  to  satisfy 
their  original  internal  magnetic  condition.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  found  that  magnets  have  their  strength 
increased  when  subjected  to  very  low  temperatures. 

33.  Strength  of  a  Magnet. — The  strength  of  a  magnet  is 
the  amount  of  free  magnetism  at  the  poles,  and  is  not  the 
same  as  the  lifting  powers  which  is  dependent  upon  the  shape 
of  the  poles  as  well  as  upon  the  shape  and  quality  of  the 
body  to  be  lifted.  The  strength  of  a  magnetic  pole  is,  there- 
fore, measured  by  its  action  on  another  pole  at  a  distance. 
If  one  bar  magnet  repels  a  magnetic  needle,  with  twice  the 
Corce  of  repulsion  as  that  due  to  another  magnet  placed  at 
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the  same  distance  from  the  needle,  we  would  say  the  strength 
of  the  first  magnetic  pole  was  twice  that  of  the  second  mag- 
netic pole.  In  magnetic  measurements  a  unit  strength  of 
pole  is  adopted  by  which  the  strength  of  any  other  pole  can 
readily  be  compared. 

34.  Lifting  Power  of  a  Magnet. — The  lifting  or  porta- 
tive power  of  a  magnet  depends  on  the  strength  and  form  of 
the  magnet.  Small  magnets  lift  more  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  than  large  ones.  A  horseshoe  magnet  will  lift  three 
or  four  times  as  much  as  a  bar  magnet  of  equal  weight.  A 
long  bar  magnet  will  lift  more  than  a  short  one  of  equal 
weight.  A  magnet  with  rounded  or  chamfered  ends  will  lift 
more  than  one  of  the  same  weight  with  ends  dressed  square, 
even  though  they  are  magnetised  equally.  If  a  horseshoe 
magnet  has  a  little  weight  added  to  it  daily  it  will  be  found 
to  attract  considerably  more  than  would  have  been  possible  if 
the  weight  had  been  originally  added.  When  this  weight 
becomes  excessive,  so  that  the  armature  is  detached,  the 
magnet's  strength  falls  to  its  original  value.  This  growth  of 
the  lifting  power  ?8  a  curious  and  unexplained  phenomenon. 
Electromagnets  may  be  so  powerfully  magnetised  as  to 
require  a  force  of  200  pounds  per  square  inch  to  separate  the 
keeper  from  the  magnet's  poles. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Explain  what  you  understand  by  the  molecular  theory  of  mag* 
netism.    Give  sketches. 

2.  Sketch  several  possible  positions  of  the  molecules  in  an  unmag- 
netised  piece  of  steel. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  magnetically  satisfied  condition?  Give 
sketch. 

4.  Sketch  the  position  of  iron  filings  in  a  test  tube  before  and  after 
(t  has  been  magnetised. 

5.  H  >w  would  you  experimentally  prove  your  idea  of  the  molec- 
ular theory  of  magnetism  ?    Give  sketch. 

6.  A  ma;^net  is  broken  into  five  pieces.  Sketch  the  pieces  and 
their  resultant  polarity  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  broken. 

7.  Explain  how,  by  successively  breaking  up  a  bar  magnet,  you 
support  the  molecular  theory  of  magnetism.    Give  sketch. 

8.  According  to  the  molecular  theory  of  magnetism,  explain  what 
you  mean  by  magnetic  saturation. 

9.  Why  ifl  it  that  hard  Fteel  makes  a  better  permanent  magnet 
than  siift  iron  ? 

10.  What  do  you  understand  by  retentivity?    Give  an  example  to 
Uiustrate  your  answer. 


LESSON  V. 

UAONBTIC   INDUCTION. 

Ui^netic  Induction  Experiments-Magnetic  I nduption— Action  iinc 
Reaction  Equal  and  Opposite— Magnetic  Indnctive  Effect  of  Like 
and  Unlike  Poles — It«vereed  Polarity— Consequent  Polee — Mwg. 
netic  Screens — Questions. 

35.  Uagnetic  Indnction  Experiments.— (l)   Separate  a  piece  oi 
soft  iron  bar  from  a  magnet  by  a  piece  of  jmper  or  wood,  ns  in  Fig.  41. 
Plunge   the   iron   into  filings;    it  attracts  many  more  fliines  while 
under  the  influence  uf  the  bar  magnet  tlinn  it  would  do  oioer wise. 
Il  is  a  temporary  iiia^- 
net    made    inductively 
by   the   influence   of  a 
permanent  magnet. 

(2)    Hold    the    bar 
magnet  vertically  with 
one  end  in  contact  with 
«n    end    of    the    iron. 
Plunge  the  other  end 
of  the  iron  again  into 
filings.     It  now  attracts 
more   filings   than   be- 
fore.    Magnetic  induc- 
tion   thus   takes   place  Fig.  41.~UagaGtic  Induction. 
between  bodies  in  con- 
tact or  separated  from  each  other.    Interpose  between  the  adjacent 
ends  of  the  maenet  and  iron  bar  pieces  of  brass,  lead,  gla!«,  rubber, 
co|>per,  etc.    The  filings  are  attracted  to  the  same  degree,  when  the 
same  distance  is  mainbiined,  as  when  the'%  bodies  are  not  interposed. 
(;t)  Support  a  piece  of  iron  rod  about  eight  inches  long,  horizontally, 
inline  with,  and  on  the  Banit- 
height,  as  a  poised  magnetic 
z}eed1e,  when  it  is  pomting 
toward  the  N  and  S,  as  in 
Fig.  42.     Leave  a  small  dis- 
I  tance  between  the  end  of  the 
j%  iron  rod  and   the  N-poIe  of 
^—'  the  needle.     The   N-pole  of 
Kg.  42.— Magnetic  Induction.  the  needle   induces  a  S-pole 
in   the   iron    nearest   to  it, 
and  a  N-poIe  at  the  tar  end,  and  is  aitracted  to  the  bar  by  the  phe- 
nomenim  of  magnetic  induction.     With  the  N-pole  of  a  bjir  magnet 
approach  the  far  end  of  the  iron  rod.  and  the  nerale  ifl  repelled  awaj 
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from  the  iron  rod.  The  bar  magnet  (the  inducing  body)  being 
stronger  than  the  needle,  induces  a  S-poIe  in  the  end  of  the  iron 
nearer  to  it,  and  a  N-pole  in  the  other  end  ;  thus  not  only  neutraliz- 
ing the  needle's  inductive  effect,  but  demagnetising  the  iron,  and 
iiiaj^netising  it  again  in  the  opix>site  direction.  When  tlie  magnet- 
ising body  is  removed  the  neeale  ai^sumes  its  former  inductive  posi- 
tion, provided  that  the  iron  is  very  soft.  This  experiment  proves  that 
the  iron  has  poles  when  inductively  magnetised.  To  prove  that  the 
bar  magreC^  is  not  repelling  the  needle,  repeat  the  test  without  tEie 
iron  bar  interposed  and  with  the  magnet  at  the  same  distance,  when 
the  needle  will  be  only  slijrhtly  deflected. 

(4)  The  amount  of  deflection  will  not  be  altered  in  the  above  ex- 
periment when  pieces  of  non-magnetic  bodies  are  interposed.  Inter- 
pose a  text-book  while  the  needle  is  rei)elled,  and  the  repulsion  is 
exactly  the  same  as  before. 

,36.  Magnetic  Induction. — A  piece  of  soft  iron,  when 
placed  in  the  magnetic  field  of  another  magnet,  becomes 
itself  a  temporary  magnet,  having  at  least  two  unlike  poles, 
and  a  neutral  point.  The  iron  is  the  body  under  induction^ 
the  magnet  the  inducing  body^  and  the  phenomenon  known 
as  magnetic  induction.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  action  and 
reaction  which  occur  when  the  magnetic  lines  of  force,  ema- 
nating from  a  magnetic  body,  make  evident  the  latent  mag- 
netism in  another  magnetic  body,  either  with  or  without 
contact  between  them.  Magnetic  induction,  therefore,  takes 
place  when  the  body  is  in  contact  with,  or  separate  from  the 
inducing  b6dy.  The  phenomenon  ol  magnej,ic  induction 
always  precedes  the  attraction  of  a  magnet  for  a  magnetic 
body,  and  takes  place  through  all  non-magnetic  mediums, 
whether  they  are  solids,  liquids,  or  gases.  One  pole  induces 
the  opposite  pole  afi  that  part  of  the  body  under  induction 
nearest  to  the  iiiducing  pole,  and  a  like  pole  at  the  most 
rennote  point.  Magnetic  induction  in  iron  may  be  explained 
by  the  molecular  theory,  when  it  is  remembered  how  readily 
the  molecules  of  soft  iron  turn  on  their  axes  when  subjected 
to  the  lines  of  force  of  a  magnetic  field.  Each  individual 
iron  filing  becomes  a  magnet  by  induction  before  it  is 
attracted,  and  when  attracted,  acts  inductively  on  its  neigh- 
bor in  the  same  manner.  The  methods  given  in  paragraphs 
12,  13,  14,  etc.,  for  making  magnets  are  based  on  the  prin- 
fiiple  of  magnetic  induction,  which  the  student  should  now 
apply  to  each  case. 

37.  Action  and  Reaction  Equal  and  Opposite. — Bring 

the  end  of  a  piece  of  unmagnetised  steel  near  to  one  of  the 
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poles  of  a  poised  needle,  approaching  from  an  eastern  ot 
western  direction,  as  in  Fig.  43,  the  needle  is  deflected  from 
its  original  position  toward  the  steel.  It  induces  an  unlike 
pole  in  the  end  of  the  steel  nearer  to  it,  and  a  like  pole 
at  the  other  end.  The  two  unlike  poles  attract  each 
other.  The  steel  bar  tends  to  move 
toward  the  needle,  but  is  not  free  to 
move ;  the  needle  can  and  does  move. 
The  unmagnetised  steel  bar  thus  be- 
comes a  magnet  before  the  needle 
can  be  attracted  to  it.  A  piece  of  \ 
soft  iron  of  the  same  size  and  at  the  \, 
same  distance,  will  produce  a  greater 
deflection  of  the  needle  than  the 
steel,  because  it  is  more  readily 
magnetised.  Comparative  tests  can 
thus  be  made  of  the  susceptibility  of    _,  ^t    j,    a 

different  specimens  of  iron  and  steel    ^^'  -^^.-Needle  Attracted. 

to  the  same  magnetising  influence.  There  is  in  all  such  cases, 
fithtf  the  inductive  action  of  the  needle's  magnetism  on  the  bar, 
and  then  the  reaction  from  this  induced  magnetism  upon  the 
riieedle,  causing  it  to  be  deflected.  The  action  being  greater 
upon  soft  iron  than  upon  steel,  the  reaction  is  also  greater. 
In  all  cases  of  magnetic  induction  the  action  and  reaction  are 
equal  and  opposite.  As  there  is  a  stronger  magnetic  field 
(a  greater  number  of  lines  of  force)  near  the  needle  than  at  a 

I  short  distance  from 
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Fig^.  44.— Needle  Balanced. 


it,  the  less  the  dis- 
tance between  the 
inducing  body  and 
that  under  induc- 
tion, the  greater  will 
be  the  inductive 
action.  By  placing 
the  bars,  one  on 
each     side    of    the 


same  pole  of  the  magnetic  needle  and  at  right  angles  to  it 
and  moving  the  iron  bar  away  until  the  needle  is  balanced 
in  a  N  and  S  direction,  as  in  Fig.  44,  you  can  prove  by  the 
greater  distance  of  the  iron  than  the  steel  bar  from  the 
needle  that  the  former  is  more  susceptible  than  the  latter  to 
magnetic  induction. 
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88.  Magnetic  Inductiye  Effect  of  lake  and  Unlike 

Poles. — Suspend  from  a  horizontally  supijorted  bar  magnet 

three  soft  iron  nails,  one  below 
■  the  other,  as  depicted  in  the 
aflg  first  diagram  of  Fig.  45.  The 
resulting  inductive  effects  of  the 
bar  magnet  on  the  nails  is  in- 
dicated by  the  polarities  marked 
to  the  left  of  the  nails.  Each 
nail  head  has  induced  in  it  a 
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Demagnetising  Inductive  Effect    S-pole,  while  all  the  points  are 

of  an  Unlike  Pole.  N-poles.      Now  slide  over  the 

top  of  the  bar  magnet  the  un- 
like or  S-pole  of  a  similar  mag- 
net. The  resultant  inductive 
polarities  due  to  this  magnet 
are  marked  to  the  right  of  the 
nails.  This  second  magnet  in- 
duces a  N-pole  at  the  head  of 
every  nail,  and  a  S-pole  at  every 
point.  The  result  is  a  deDxag- 
netising  inductive  effect  upon  the 
nails,  so  that  their  magnetism 
being  neutralized,  they  drop  oflE 
by  reason  of  their  own  weight. 
The  same  chain  of  demagnetis- 
ing inductive  effects  will  occur 
if  a  like^  or  N-pole,  is  brought 
up  from  underneath  the  sus- 
pended nails.  (See  second  dia- 
gram.) In  the  third  diagram 
of  Fig.  45  a  like,  or  N-pole,  is 
moved  over  the  top  of  the  mag- 
net, and  its  inductive  effect  upon 
the  nails  is  to  reinforce  the  mag- 
netism already  8t  each  nail  head 
and  point,  so  that  more  nails 
may  now  be  added.  The  in- 
creased magnetising  inductive 
effect  will  also  be  noted  if  ar. 
unlike  pole  v^  brought  up  from 
underneath,  ae  in  the  last  dia* 
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Fig.  45. — Increased  Magnetising 

Inductive  Effect  of  an 

Unlike  Pole. 
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gram.  Two  magnets  thus  placed,  with  their  like  poles 
together,  will  not  support  twice  as  many  nails  as  one  magnet^ 
for  although  they  act  unitedly  upon  the  nails,  they  are,  in  a 
measure,  opposing  each  other.  For  this  reason  also  com- 
pound magnets  are  not  so  strong  as  the  sum  of  the  strengths 
of  the  individual  magnets  of  which  they  are  composed. 

39.  Reversed  Polarity. — If  two  like  poles  of  a  strong  and 
weak  magnet  be  approached  to  each  other,  as  a  compass  needle 
not  free  to  move  and  a  bar  magnet,  repulsion  will  take  place 
up  to  within  a  certain  distance  between  the  like  poles,  after 
which  attraction  occurs.  Then  the  inductive  effect  of  the 
stronger  magnet  has  demagnetised  the  less  powerful  magnet, 
and  remagnetised  it  again  oppositely,  or  as  we  say,  reversed 
its  polarity.  Magnetic  needles  often  have  their  polarity  thus 
reversed,  so  that  the  marked  end  points  S  instead  of  N.  In 
making  any  tests  with  a  needle  always  aUow  it  to  come  to  rest  first 
in  the  earth^s  field,  as  the  polarity  may  have  been  reversed  since  it 
was  laM  used. 

40.  Consequent  Poles.— With  a  reversal  of  polarity  some- 
times more  than  two  poles  are  manifest  in  the  body  having  its 
polarity  reversed.  In  such  cases  the  body  will  have  a  number 
of  intermediate  poles  and  neutral 
points,  which  may  be  readily 
shown  by  plunging  its  entire  length 
into  iron  filings.  Such  inter- 
mediate poles  are  called  consequent  y^^^^^^^^^^^^^l^^^^^^^^ 
poles  and  arrange  themselves  as  ~-^^- -—y:^^^^^^^!^^^^^-^ 
shown  in  Fig.  46.  A  bar  thus 
magnetised  practically  consists  of 
several  magnets  put  together  end 

to  end,  but  in  the  reverse  order  pig.  4^.-Consequent  Poles. 
NS,  SN,  NS,  etc.  The  nature  of  ^  _* 
each  pole  can  be  tested,  while  it  is  attracting  iron  filings, 
by  bringing  near  it  a  bar  magnet  with  some  filings  attracted 
to  it.  The  attraction  or  repulsion  between  the  filings  can  be 
noticed  at  a  considerable  distance. 

41.  Magnetic  Screens. — Permit  a  magnet  to  deflect  a 
magnetic  needle  from  its  N  and  S-position ;  the  deflection  is 
not  altered,  if  any  non-magnetic  substance  be  interposed 
between  the  needle  and  the  magnet,  such  as  a  piece  of  wood, 
glass,  or  rubber.  Fig.  47.  The  needle's  lines  of  force  com- 
plete their  circuit  through  the  non-magnetic  body  to  the  mag- 
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net,  as  shown  in  Fig.  47.  A  piece  of  iron,  however,  when  in(e^ 
posed  between  the  magnet  and  the  needle,  acts  as  a  viagnetic 
screen  and  reduces  the  deflection  of  the  needle  toward  the  mag- 
net. A  needle,  free  to  move,  takes  up  a  position  in  the  earth's 
magnetic  field  with  its  magnetic  lines  parallel  with,  and  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  earth's  lines  of  force.  When  a 
magnet  is  approached  to  it,  it  assumes  a  position  which  is 
the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  now  acting  upon  H.  No  effect 
is  produced  by  interposing  a  non-magnetic  body,  such  as  a 
board,  but  when  a  jnece  of  iron  is  interposed  part  of  the 
lines  of  force  of  the  magnet  (Fig.  48)  are  now  employed  in 


Is  N[\i^k 


Fig.  47.— Needle  Deflected  Through  Non-Magnetio  Body. 


magnetising  the  iron  plate  by  induction.  The  needle  pro- 
duv^es  a  similar  effect  on  the  other  side  of  the  i)late,  and  being 
free  to  move,  deflects  slightly,  until  its  lines  of  force  are  pro- 
par  tionately  accommodated  between  the  earth's  magnetism 
and  the  magnetism  of  the  iron  plate.  When  a  thick  iron 
plate  is  used  it  forms  a  perfect  shield  to  the  needle  against 
the  action  of  the  bar  magnet.  If  a  compass  needle  were 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  thick  iron  sphere  it  would  be 
entirely  screened  from  any  external  magnetism.  This  prin- 
ciple is  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  cast-iron  boxes 
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for  measuring  instruments  which  are  to  be  placed  on  switch 
boards  near  magnetic  fields.  Watches  are  often  inclosed  in 
a  hunting  case  made  of  soft  iron  to  protect  their  steel  main 
springs  from  becoming  magnetised  from  any  cause.     Should 


Fig.  48.-  -Needle  Screened  from  Magnet  by  a  Magnetic  Body. 

the  spring  become  magnetised  the  watch  generally  runs  slow, 
due  to  the  force  of  attraction  between  the  poles  of  the  spring. 
Non-magnetic  bodies -are  employed  in  the  springs  of  non- 
magnetic watches. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Cite  and  illustrate  by  sketches  an  experiment  to  illustrate  the 
phenomenon  of  magnetic  induction. 

2.  A  bunch  of  sewing  needles  is  suspended  by  a  thread  passing 
through  the  eyes,  above  the  N-pole  of  a  bar  magnet.  State  three 
magnetic  phenomena  which  take  place.     Give  sketches, 

3.  How  do  you  explain  the  phenomenon  of  magnetic  induction  by 
the  molecular  theory  ? 

4.  Apply  the  principle  of  magnetic  induction  to  a  piece  of  steel  you 
are  required  to  magnetise  by  ruobing  it  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  one  pole  of  a  bar  magnet.  Give  sketches  illustrating  the  stages 
of  magnetisation. 

5.  A  piece  of  iron  and  then  steel  are  each  held  three  inches  from 
a  poised  needle.    Which  piece  will  deflect  the  needle  most,  and  why  ? 

6.  Give  sketches  illustrating  four  cases  of  the  increased  and  de- 
creased magnetic  inductive  effect,  of  like  and  unlike  poles,  of  two  bar 
tnagnets. 
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7.  A  magnetic  chain  of  steel  pins  is  formed  from  one  of  the  poles 
•f  a  bar  magnet.  When  the  chain  is  removed  from  the  pole  it  still 
remains  intact.     How  do  you  account  for  this?    Give  sketch. 

8.  A  chain  of  poft  iron  nails  is  made  from  the  pole  of  a  magnet. 
Upon  attempting  to  remove  the  chain  all  the  particles  of  iron  separate 
from  each  other.    Give  sketch  and  explanation. 

9.  A  compass  is  supposed  to  have  its  polarity  reversed.  What  do 
you  understand  by  this  ? 

10.  How  would  you  correct  the  reversal  of  polarity  in  a  comnass 
with  two  bar  magnets  so  that  the  arrow  bead  would  point  N  7  You 
cannot  get  at  the  needle  to  stroke  it,  but  there  is  a  stop  on  the  side  of 
the  case  so  that  the  needle  can  be  held  at  rest.     Give  sketch. 

11.  Upon  testing  a  bar  magnet  with  iron  filings  it  is  found  to  attract 
filings  at  the  centre  and  also  at  each  end.  How  do  you  account  for 
this  ?    Give  sketch  to  illustmte  your  answer. 

12.  A  watch  is  placed  in  a  small  pocket-case,  which  looks  like  hard 
rubber,  to.  prevent  it  from  becoming  magnetised.  What  is  the  case 
made  of,  and  what  is  the  principle  involved? 

13.  AVhat  are  consequent  poles  ?  Illustrate  your  answer  by  a 
sketch. 

14.  A  bar  magnet  repels  a  poised  needle  45  decrees,  at  a  distance 
of  4  inches.  An  incanaescent  lamp  bulb,  containmg  a  vacuum  is  in- 
terposed between  needle  and  magnet.  Will  the  deflection  be  greater 
or  less  ?    Why  ? 

15.  Give  several  examples  of  substances  that  could  be  interposed  in 
question  14  without  disturbing  the  needle.  What  are  these  sub- 
stances called  ? 

16.  A  piece  of  hard  steel  is  interposed  in  question  15.  How  is  the 
deflection  affected?  Give  sketch  showing  tne  direction  of  the  lines 
of  force  between  the  needle,  the  steel,  and  the  bar  magnet. 

17.  What  is  a  magnetic  screen,  and  for  what  purpose  is  it  used  ? 

18.  How  would  you  diminish  the  earth's  attractive  force  on  a  mag- 
netic needle  ? 

19.  A  horseshoe  magnet  is  laid  fiat  in  a  suspended  fibre  stirrup. 
What  position  will  it  take  up  when  allowed  to  come  to  rest  in  the 
earth's  field  ? 

20.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  harden  a  piece  of  steel  before  it  is 
magnetised  ? 

21.  What  is  residual  magnetism,  and  what  is  its  particular  value? 

22.  State  several  ways  m  which  you  could  destroy,  or  materially 
weaken  the  strength  of  a  good  permanent  magnet.  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

23.  What  care  should  be  exercised  in  handling  instruments  contain . 
ing  permanent  magnets? 

24.  A  piece  of  iron  is  suspended  in  a  stirrup  and  attracted  by  the 
poles  of  a  horseshoe  magnet  located  some  little  distance  underneat  h 
it.  The  N-pole  of  the  bar  magnet  is  approached  to  one  end  of  tk  e 
piece  of  iron,  and  it  is  repelled.  State  the  condition  of  the  bar  at  fir  it 
and  what  occurred  to  cause  the  repulsion.  Give  sketches  to  illustrate 
the  answer. 

25.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  lifting  power  of  magnets? 


LESSON  VI. 

MAGNETIC  CIRCUITS. 

Vfit^iietic  Circuits — Magnetic  Bodies  Free  to  Move — Test  for  the  Dia 
iribution  of    Magnetism — Testing    Distribution    by  a    Needle'r 
Oscillation — Pole  Pieces,  Armatures,  and  Keepers— Questions. 

42.  Magnetic  Circuits. — A  simple  magnetic  circuit  is  one 
composed  wholly  of  a  magnetic  substance  throughout  its 
entire  length,  and  having  a  uniform  cross-sectional  area,  as,  for 
example,  an  iron  ring.  Fig.  178.  In  a  compound  magnetic 
circuit  the  lines  of  force  pass  consecutively  through  several 
magnetic  or  non-magnetic  substances,  as,  for  example,  an  iron 
ring  with  a  section  removed.  Fig.  178.  The  lines  would 
then  pass  from  the  iron  through  an  air-gap  back  to  the  iron 
again.  If  the  ring  were  cut  into  quarters,  four  air-gaps  would 
be  introduced  into  the  magnetic  circuit.  A  closed  magnetic 
circuit  is  one  affording  a  complete  magnetic  path  for  the  lines 
of  force  through  magnetic  substances,  for  example,  an  electro- 
magnet core,  the  keeper  of  which  is  wrought  iron,  the  limba 
of  steel,  and  the  yoke  of  cast  iron.     See  ^j  195. 

43.  Magnetic  Bodies  Free  to  Move. — If  a  graphical 

magnetic  field  be  made  of  a  bar  magnet  and  a  piece  of  iron 
lying  in  the  field,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  magnet's  field  is 
distorted,  and  many  of  the  lines  pass  through  the  piece  of 
iron.  Magnetic  lines  of  force  always  choose  the  path  of  least 
resistance.  If  the  piece  of  iron  is  arranged  free  to  move  in  the 
field,  it  will  turn  and  take  up  such  a  position  as  to  accommo- 
date through  itself  the  greatest  number  of  lines  of  force.  If 
instead  of  being  a  magnetic  body  it  is  a  magnet,  it  will  move, 
under  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  field  in  which  it  is  ])laced, 
not  only  so  as  to  accommodate  through  itself  the  lines  of  force 
of  the  field,  but  also  in  a  particular  direction,  so  that  its  lines 
will  be  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  field.  Thus, 
N-lines  merge  from  one  point  and  enter  as  S-lines  at  another 
]^oint  (Figs.  47  and  48  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  principle). 
The  fundamental  principle  in  many  forms  of  electrical  meas* 
36 
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uring  instruments  and  electro-mechanical  devices  is  that  a 
magnetic  body,  free  to  move  under  the  influence  of  a  magnetil 
field,  tends  to  move,  90  as  to  (^commodate  through  itself,  the 
yrettest  number  of  lines  of  force  of  the  field.  If  the  nwvable  bodif 
is  a  magnet  it  moves  in  a  particular  direction  so  that  its  own 
internal  magnetic  lines  will  be  in  tlie  same  direction  as  those 
of  the  field  in  which  it  is  placed. 

44.  Test  for  the  Distribution  of  Mafi^etism.— According 

to  the  molecular  theory  of  magnetism,  tlie  relative  strength 
of  free  magnetism  along  a  bar  magnet  increases  from  zero  at 
the  centre  until  it  reaches  its  maximum  near  the  ends,  or 
poles.  To  prove  this,  support  a  long  bar  magnet  horizontally 
and  apply  a  number  of  soft  iron  nails 
in  chains  to  successive  points  on  the 
supported  magnet.  No  nails  will  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  magnet  at  the 
neutral  line,  but  a  gradually  increasing 
number  may  be  suspended  until  the 
poles  are  reached,  but  beyond  the  poles 
not  quite  so  many.  See  lower  half  of 
Fig.  49.  In  this  figure  the  dotted  ver- 
tical lines  above  the  magnet  have  been 
drawn  of  such  length  as  to  graphically  ^i^. 49.— Testing  Magnetit 

represent  the  relative  quantities  of  free        **  "  "  '^"  ^   ^^  ** 
magnetism  at  different  points  on  the  bar  magnet,  and  the 
ends  of  these  lines  have  been  joined  by  a  curve  which  rep- 
resents to  the  eye  the  relative  amount  of  free  magnetism  at 
all  points  on  the  bar. 

45.  Tasting  Distribution  by  a  Needle's  Oscillation.— A  bar  mag- 
net may  be  tested  for  free  inagnetisiii  by  causing  a  needle  to  oscillate 
It  successive  points  near  the  uM^;net,  from  pole  to  pole.  Support  the 
oar  magnet  vertically,  and  hold  the  needle  close  to  the  magnet  (al- 
ways at  the  same  distance  from  the  magnet  for  each  position 
selected) ;  deflect  the  needle  from  the  position  it  takes  up  with  refer- 
ence to  the  magnet,  and  then  count  how  manv  vibrations  forward 
and  backward  it  makes  in  a  given  time  (one-half  minute),  which  will 
be  the  rate  of  oscillation  of  the  needle.  Find  how  many  oscillations 
are  made  at  other  positions  equidistant  from  the  magnet  in  the 
same  time.  Move  the  needle  away  from  the  magnet,  and  ascer- 
tain how  many  oscillations  it  makes  in  the  same  time,  when 
under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism  alone.  After  making 
a  number  of  tests,  as  at  the  positions  i?hovvn  in  Fig.  50,  square 
the  number  of  oscillations  for  each  position,  and  subtract  from 
each  value  thus  obtained,  the  square  of  the  oscillations  tliat  the 
needle  made  in  the  earth's  field.    The  resulting:  nusibers  will  be  a 
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serieB  ot  values  representing  the  quantities  of  free  ningnetism  aloni 
the  bar.  These  numbers  may  be  plotted  to  scale  on  lines  drawn  al 
right  angles  to  the  magnet  at  points  corresponding  to  the  positions 

selected,   as    in    Fig.   50, 

^ .^.M.  «  and  by  connecting  all  the 

points  by  a  line,  a  graphi- 
cal representation  of  the 
free  magnetism  along  a 
bar  magnet  is  obtained. 
For  example,  suppose  that 
a  magnetic  needle  makes 
four  to-and-fro  swings  in 
one-half  minute,  under 
the  influence  of  the  earth's 
\  niagnetism,  and  seven  os- 

^X^  ci nations  in  one- ha  If  min- 

ute, when  near  the  pole 
of  a  magnet,  then  (7*''  —  4*) 
equals  (49—16)  equals  33, 
80  that  33  represents  the 
length  of  the  line  to  be 
drawn  to  any  convenient 
scale  at  this  position  of 
the  needle.  The  follow- 
ing table  records  the  data 
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Ihg.  f^"  A.tmiyg  Magnetic  Distrilmt^im 
by  ihe  Needle. 


01  a  needle  oscillating  test,  and  Fig;  50  illustrates  the  plotting  of  the 
curve,  and  also  shows  the  number  of  oscillations  obtained  at  each 
pc^ticn.  At  the  neutral  line  it  will  be  noted  that  the  oscillations  are 
foi^r,  the  s^me  number  as  obtained  iii  the  earth's  field  above  : 


Table  L— OBciJ£^^(^on  Test 


Oscillations. 

OscillatioTir 
squared. 

Osci]}.a.iioD8  squared 

minus  ^lurth's  OsciDv- 

tiooa  squared. 

Relative  Quantities 
of  Free  Magnetism. 

At  centre  4 
"      5 
"      6 

4*         7 

"      8 
"      9 
At  pole  10 
"      9.8 

16 
25 
36 
49 
64 
81 
100 
96 

16-- 16 

2S— 16 
36^16 
49—16 
64—16 
81  —  16 
100-16 
96—16 

0 
9 
20 
33 
48 
65 
84 
80 

46.  Pole  PieceSi  Jbroatures,  and  Keepers. — ^To  concen^ 

trate  and  direct  the  magnetic  lines  of  force,  which  extend  in 
all  directions  from  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  pole  pieces  made  oi 
iron  in  a  variety  of  shapes  are  fastened  to  the  magnet's  poles. 


MAONETIC  CIRCUITS. 
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Pole  pieces  of  soft  iron,  Pig.  51,  are  attached  to  the  ends  of 
the  limbs  of  the  magnet  and  serve  to  direct  or  concentrate 
most  of  the  lines  Of  force  between  them.  In  a  dynamo  thepe 
magnetic  lines  are  cut  by  the  rotation  of  a  bundle  o!  wires 
wrapped  upon  an  iron  core,  constituting  what  is  known  ae 


Fig.  51. — Permanent  Mag^net  with 

Iron  Pole  Pieces  (P)  and 

Armature  (A). 


Fig.  .Vj.— Electromagnet  witk 
Armature  (A^). 


1 

the  armature,  represented  in  Fig.  51  by  A.  An  armature  is 
a  magnetic  body  placed  between  or  near,  but  not  touching, 
the  poles  of  a  magnet,  and  is  free  to  be  rotated  or  moved  to 
and  from  the  poles.  A  different  type  of  armature  from  that 
used  in  a  dynamo  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  52  and  53,  where  a 
piece  of  iron  is  attracted  to  the  poles  against 
the  action  of  a  spring.  A  keeper  is  a  piece  of 
soft  iron  placed  across  the  poles  to  connect 
them.  Fig.  54.  Its  function  is  to  provide 
a  complete  short  circuit,  or  closed  path,  for 
the  magnetic  lines  between  two  unlike  poles. 


1.1 


Fig.  54. — Horseshoe 
Magnet  with  Keeper. 


I? 

Fig.  53.— Polarized 
Armature. 

The  magnetism  induced  in  the  keeper  reacts  on  the  magnet, 
and  not  only  helps  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  magnet, 
but  also  serves  to  augment  it.  A  magnet  deprived  of  its 
keeper  gradually  loses  its  magnetism.  Steel  is  mucb  more 
readily  demagnetised  than  magnetised,  so  that  magnets  re- 
quire careful  handling  when  in  use  and  should  be  provided 
with  keepers  when  put  away. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1.  A  horseshoe  maenet  attracts  a  compass  needle.  A  piece  of  sofi 
iron  is  placed  across  the  poles  of  the  magnet  and  the  needle  returns 
to  nearly  its  natural  position.     Explain  this. 

2.  Explain  and  illustrate  b^  sketches  the  difference  between  h 
simple,  a  compound  umgnetic  circuit,  and  a  closed  magnetic  circuit. 

3.  How  would  you  magnetise  a  steel  key-ring  so  that  it  would 
have  two  poles  ? 

4.  A  steel  sphere  is  attracted  by  a  bar  magnet  but  does  not  roll  to- 
ward it.  When  a  soft  iron  sphere  is  substituted  and  placed  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  same  magnet,  the  attractive  force  causes  it  to 
roll  to  the  magnet.  How  do  you  account  for  this,  since  the  Fame 
magnet  was  used  in  both  cases? 

5.  Hew  would  you  put  away  three  bar  magnets  without  keepers 
so  as  to  preserve  their  magnetism  ? 

6.  Magnetisation  always  precedes  attraction  of  an  unmagnetiFed 
body  for  one  tljat  is  magnetised.  How  would  you  prove  this  statement 
in  the  case  ot  a  piece  of  soft  iron  attracted  by  a  magnet. 

7.  A  short  rod  of  uninagnetiged  soft  iron  is  suspended  in  a  stirrup, 
and  placed  along  the  equator  of  a  bar  magnet  a  little  distance  from  it. 
What  position  will  it  take  up  with  reference  to  the  magnet?  Give 
■ketch. 

8.  A  short  piece  of  magnetised  steel  is  substituted  for  the  piece  of 
iron  in  question  7.     AVhat  position  will  it  take  up  ?    Give  sketch. 

9.  Give  a  concise  statement  as  to  the  movement  of  a  magnetic 
body  (when  free  to  move),  if  placed  in  a  magnetic  field. 

10.  A  piece  of  iron  is  fastened  at  right  angles  to  a  poised  magnetic 
needle  at  the  neutral  ix)int  so  that  it  extends  over  each  side  egually. 
What  effect  will  it  Isavo  on  the  position  the  needle  will  take  up  in  the 
earth's  field?    Give  sketch. 

11.  A  steel  niagnet  is  substituted  for  the  piece  of  iron  in  question 
10.     What  position  will  the  combination  now  take  up?    Give  sketch. 

12.  The  following  number  of  oscillations  were  recorded  in  a  test  for 
distribution  of  free  n  agnetinm  of  a  bar  magnet.  At  the  ends  10,  then 
12,  10,  8,  6,  and  at  the  centre  4.  The  needle  oscillated  four  times  in 
the  same  length  of  time  when  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  field 
alone.  Find  the  relative  quantities  of  free  magnetism  for  each  pohi- 
tion.  Plot  the  points  to  scale  and  draw  a  curve  to  illustrate  the  mag- 
netic distribution. 

13.  Sketch  the  posit'ons  a  tost  needle  would  occupy  when  used  to 
explore  the  field  of  a  horseshoe  magnet. 

14.  How  wou'd  you  magnetise  a  horseshoe  magnet  with  two  bar 
magnets,  so  that  lx)th  ends  would  have  a  N-pole  and  the  S-pole 
located  where  the  neutral  ])oint  generally  is  located?    Give  sketch. 

15.  The  pole  of  a  bar  magnet  projects  over  the  edge  of  the  table  and 
a  ]nece  of  iron  is  attnictrd  to  it.  Another  magnet  is  brought  near  the 
projecting  pole  and  the  iron  drops  off.  How  do  you  account  for  this? 
Give  nketch. 

16.  You  are  given  a  compass  needle,  and  two  exactly  sim^lftr  bars, 
one  of  iron,  the  other  of  steel.  How  would  you  distinguish  the  iron 
from  the  steel  bar ?    Give  sketch. 
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EARTH'S  MAGNETISM. 

The  Earth's  Magnetism— Polarity  of  the  Eattli— The  Eartli'a  Mag- 
netic Field  and  Equator — Grapliiail  Field  of  the  Karth'H  Maenet« 
ism — The  Magnetic  Meridiaii-Di'clination— Inclination  or  Mag« 
netic  Dip — Magnetic  Maps  or  Charts— The  Mariner's  Coni^uiSH — 
Magnetisation  by  the  Inductive  Effect  of  the  lOarth's  Field  -Tlie 
Earth's  Field  Directive,  Not  Trannlative  —  Neiitralizinjr  the 
Earth's  Attractive  Force  for  a  Needle — Astatic  Needles — 
Questions. 

47.  The  Earth's  Magnetism.^—Lay  a  bar  magnet  flat  on 
the  table  and  hold  over  it  a  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle 
at  different  positions  from  pole  to  pole,  as  in  Fig.  22.  At  the 
N-pole  the  needle  will  be  vertical,  with  its  S-pole  pointing 
down ;  when  op|K)6ite  the  neutral  point,  or  equator,  it  will  be 
horizontal ;  when  over  the  S-pole  it  will  be  vertical,  with  its 
N-pole  pointing  downward.  A  freely  suspended  needle  car- 
ried around  the  earth  from  its  N  to  its  S-geographical  pok 
will  take  up  similar  positions.  At  a  point  near  the  N-geo- 
graphical  pole  the  needle  becomes  vertical,  with  its  N-pole 
pointing  down ;  at  the  earth's  equator  it  is  horizontal,  and 
near  the  S-geographical  pole  it  again  becomes  vertical  with 
its  S-pole  pointing  down.  The  earth  may  thus  be  regarded 
a8  a  huge  magnet,  with  two  magnetic  poles.  Suppose  a  hole 
to  be  drilled  through  the  earth's  centre  from  pole  to  pole, 
making  an  angle  of  about  20  degrees  with  its  axis,  and  a  bai 
magnet  of  somewhat  less  length  than  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
to  be  inserted  with  its  N-pole  poinimg  tx>ward  the  S-geo- 
graphical pole,  the  resulting  distribution  of  magnetism  woulo 
be  similar  to  the  earth's  magnetism. 

48.  Polarity  of  the  Earth.— We  have  called  the  N-seek- 
ing,  or  marked  pole  of  a  magnet,  its  N-pole,  and,  as  unlikti 
poles  attract  each  other,  it  will  naturally  be  inferred  that  the 
nature  of  the  magnetism  near  the  earth's  N-geographical  pole 
is  S-magnetism.  The  true  S-magnetic  pole  is  located  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  while  the  true  N-magnetic  pole  ifi 
m  the  southern  hemisphere^  Fig.  56.     The  earth's  true  miig* 
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netic  S-polf^  is  not  coincident  with  its  N -geographical  pole, 
but  about  1400  miles  west  of  it.  The  N-magnetic  polai 
region  has  not  been  definitely  located. 

49.  The  Earth's  Magnetic  Field  and  Equator.— The 

geographical  equator  is  an  imaginary  belt  passing  around  the 
earth  midway  between  its  poles.  So  also,  the  magnetic 
equator  is  an  imaginary  line  encircling  the  earth  midway 

between  its  magnetic 
poles  (Fig.  66)  and 
connecting  all  those 
points  which  show  no 
magnetic  dip,  or  where 
the  needle  was  found 
to  be  horizontal  (see 
%  52).  This  mag. 
netic  equator  is  some- 
what irregular  in  form, 
owing  to  the  irregular 
distribution  of  the 
e  a  r  t  h'  s  magiietism. 
The  lines,  of  force  of 
the  earth's  magnetic 
field  may  be  consid- 
ered to  emanate  from 
the  true  N-magnetic 
pole  in  the  southern 
I'^miephere,  and  curve  around  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
entering  again  at  the  true  S-pole.  The  lines  of  force  act  on 
a  freely  suspended  magnet  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  turns 
on  its  axis,  until  it  lies  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  force,  according  to  the  principle  enunciated  iit 
1143. 

50.  Oraphical  Representation  of  the  Earth's  Mag- 
netic Field. — Magnetise  a  large  steel  sphere,  such  as  is  used 
in  roller  bearings,  by  placing  it  between  the  unlike  poles  of 
two  bar  electromagnets  so  that  its  diameter  and  the  axis  of 
the  magnets  form  a  straight  line.  When  plunged  into  filings 
the  "poles  are  readily  observed.  Cut  a  hole,  equal  to  the  di- 
ameter of  the  ball,  in  a  sheet  of  cardboard  and  place  it  over 
the  sphere  horizontally  so  that  its  plane  passes  through  the 
axis  of  the  sphere  containing  the  poles.  Make  a  graphical 
field  by  the  aid  of  iron  filings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  58,  and  you 


Fig.  66.— The  Earth's  Magnetic  Poles 
and  Equator. 
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have  a  typical  representation  (if  the  magnetic  lines  o(  force 
surrounding  the  earth,  and  called  the  earth's  field. 
61.  The  Magnetic  Meridian— Declination.— Just  as  the 

geographical  meridian  is  an  im- 
aginary line,  drawn  on  the  earth's 
Burface  in  a  plane  whi<^h  passes 
through  the  geographical  poles  of 
the  earth  and  a  given  place,  so, 
also,  the  magnetic  meridian  may 
be  regarded  as  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  on  the  earth  in  a  plane 
which  iiaeses  through  the  mag- 
netic pules  of  the  earth  and  a 
given  place,  or  a  line  in  tlie  verti- 
cal plane  containing  the  axis  of 
a  magnetic  compass  needle  at  any 
given  place.  At  most  places  the 
geographical  anil  magnetic  meri- 
WSp™&;S,Sf:r'  ?«"»  Jmer,  «n<l  the  angle  be- 
■*■--"-  "'-'^  tween  them  is  known  as  the  angla 

of  declination  of  any  given  place. 


I  »pLf  re  Kc 


It  indicates  just  how  far  away  from  the 
true  geographical  north  the  compass  needle 
poihta.  This  angle  of  declination  is  very 
slowly,  hut  constantly  changing.  In  New 
York  city  in  1905,  the  declination  was  9° 
05'  W,,  which  means  that  when  the  com-  .  . 
pass  needle  comes  to  rest  at  this  place  the  /  ( 
true  geographical  north  will  be  9°  05'  to 
the  east  of  the  direction  the  needle  points. 
Suppose  a  person  to  be  located  at  jioint 
A,  Fig.  56,  the  direction  of  true  north  ia 
along  the  line  AC,  while  the  com]>as8 
needle  at  position  A  points  along  line  AB, 
The  angle  between  these  lines  is  the  angle 
of  declination.  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1900,  the  declination Fig-M.-ThePol.ritj 

Ii-    J.  ■     II      .         «•        1  '      .      of  the  ICarln  aod  a 

was  zero ;  that  is,  the  true  N-pole  was  just  Magnet, 

in  line  with  the  magnetic  pole  at  these 
points,  or  the  two  meridians  coincided.     Moving  west  from 

Sioint  A,  Fig.  56,  the  declination  decreases  until  a  locality  is 
ound  in  central  Asia  where  the  meridians  again  coincide 


// 
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Places  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Europe, and  Africa,  between  these 
lines  of  no  declination,  would  have  a  declination  west  of  the 
true  N,  while  at  places  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  between 
these  lines  the  needle  would  point  east  of  the  true  north.  In 
steering  ships  at  sea  by  the  compass,  references  are  made  to  a. 
chart,  giving  the  localities  corresponding  to  the  different 
values  of  the  declination  of  the  needle. 

52.  Inclination  or  Magnetic  Dip. — If  a  long  knitting 

needle  be  carefully  balanced  and  suspended  by  a  silk  thread, 
it  will  assume  a  horizontal  position.  When  magnetised  its 
N-end  will  point  downward,  or  dip  toward  the  earth's  mag- 
netic S-pole.  This  needle  be- 
ing free  to  move  in  all  direc- 
tions, takes  up  a  position  along 
the  lines  of  force  of  the  earth's 
field.  The  angle  which  the 
needle  makes  with  the  horizon- 
tal is  termed  the  angle  of  dip. 
The  dip  needle  (see  i[  20) 
is  horizontal  at  the  magnetic 
equator,  and  the  angle  of  dip 

Fig.  ai.-Amgle  of  Dip.  increases    as    you    go    toward 

either  pole,  the  needle  being 
vertical  at  the  poles.  At  New  York  city  in  190*),  the 
dip  was  72°  2'  N.,  which  means  that  tlie  knitting  needle, 
or  dip  needle,,  as  shown  in  Fig.  19,  will  take  up  a  position 
with  its  axis  at  72°  2'  with  the  horizontal  plane  with  its  N- 
end  pointing  downward,  Fig  61. 

53.  Magnetic  Maps  or  Charts. — Magnietic  maps  are  pre* 
pared,  on  which  the  places  of  equal  magnetic  dip  are  con- 
nected by  lines  which  run  similar  to  the  parallels  of  latitude, 
but  quite  irregular,  and  are  called  isoclinic  lines.  Similarly, 
lines  connecting  places  of  equal  magnetic   declination   are 

called  isogonic  lines.  They  correspond  with  the  meridians 
of  longitude,  but  are  also  irregular.  Such  maps  are  prepared 
from  time  to  time  by  the  United  States  Geodetic  Survey,  auTl 
are  used  in  determining  localities,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  mariner's  compass  on  board  ships. 

54.  The  Mariner's  Gompass.— In  small  pocket  com- 

])a8ses  the  magnetic  needle  is  poised  on  a  jewel  bearing,  and 
above  a  graduated  scale,  fastened  to,  or  engraved  on  the  con- 
taining box.    In  using  this  compass,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
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^  permit  the  needle  to  come  to  rest  pointing  N  and  S,  and  then 
'  gently  twist  the  box  around  until  the  point  marked  N  on  thg 
I        scale,  is  directly  under  the 

N-pole  of  the  needle.  The 
I        true     geographical    north 

will  then  be  bo  many  de- 
S  grees  eaat,  or  west  ot  the 
I  position  the  needle  assumes 
[  when  pointing  to  the  N,  or 
'         marked    position,    on    the 

«cale.     See  ^[51.      In  the 

mariner'it    compass    the 

needle  is  fastened   to   the 

underside  of  the  cardboard 

scale,  and  needle  and  scale 
'        swing  around  together,  the 

I        N-point    on    the    scale  Fig.M.-M.rinei'.Compwfc 

t       always  pointing  to  the 

L  north.  When  it  is  desired  to  steer  in  any  particular  course 
I  aa  northwest,  the  ship's  helm  is  turned  till  the  northwest 
\       on   the  movable   dial   is  opposite   a   fixed   vertical   black 

I  line  (termed  the  "  lubber  line  ")  which  is  drawn  on  the  in- 
side of  the  bowl,  J4,  Fig.  62,  in  line  with  the  direction  of 
the  ship's  motion.  The  compass  box  is  sup{)orted  on  gimbal 
.  bearings,  so  that  no  matter  how  much  the  ship  may  roll  or 
I        lurch  the  card  will  always  be  level.     The  construction  and 

r       method  of  support  are  shown  in  the  sectional  view,  Fig.  62, 
and  the  plan  in  Fig.  63.     Many  precautions  have  to  be  taken 
I        in   adjusting  a  ship's  compass,   to   compensate   for  several 

errors  likely  to  arise,  caused  by  the  influence  on  the  needle 
I  nf  the  hull,  or  the  cargo,  or  electric  light  wires  in  the 
f        vicinity,  etc. 

I  56.  Hf^etisatioii    by  the    InductiTe   Effect   of  the 

'  Earth's  Fidld. — Procure  a  soft  iron  bar  about  14  inches 
,  long,  test  it  for  polarity,  ami  then  hold  it  in  one  hand  in  the 
'  magnetic  meridian,  with  one  end  pointing  or  dipping  down- 
I        ward  at  an  angle  of  about  70  degrees  to  the  horizontal,  Fig. 

1:14.  Strike  the  bar  several  hanl  blows  with  a  hammer,  and 
)       then  test  tor  polarity.    Thu  lower  end  will  be  found  to  possess 

a  N-seeking  pole,  and  tlie  upi^er  end  a  S-seeking  pole. 
\       Reverse  the  bar,  after  first  demagnetising  it  by  blows  while 

held  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  the  lower  end  is  again 
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magnetised  and  becomes  N-ae 
induced  poles  in  the  bar  by 
simply  assisting  the  molecules 


Pig.  63.— Pltm  of  Compaw  Card  uid 


Indbx  to  FiGB.  62  ANB  63. 

and  Card. 
JlJ)  repreBenla  Compass  Bowl 

QR  represents  Qimbtil  Bini;. 
JjJf   represents   Gimbal  Rfug 

BB  represents  Binnacle  Bowl. 
Lubber     Line 


eking.  The  earth's  £  eld 'hat 
induction,  the  Jiammer  blow 
to  turn  around  according  to 
the  molecular  theory.'  In  a 
like  manner  tests  made  wilb 
a  compass  needle  on  iron  and 
steel  girders  in  bnildinga 
under  construction,  will  show 
that  ^  the  bodies  have  been 
magnetised  by  the  inductive 
I  action  of  the  earth's  field. 
It  seems  probable  that  the 
natural  magnet,  or  lodestone, 
is  due  to  the  earth's  magnetic 
inductive  action. 

56.  The  Earth's  Field 
Directive,  Not  TranslatiTe. 
— Float  a  bar  magnet  on  a 
cork  in  a  basin  of  wat«r. 
The  bar  takes  up  a  N  and 


Fig.  e; 


S-position,    due    to   the 

earth's  field,  but  is  not 

attracted  toward  the  side  to«s.. 

of  the  basin  nearest  to  the     \, 

earth's  magnetic  S-pole, 

as  might  be  expected,  we 

being  so  much  nearer  the 

south    than    the    north 

magneticpole.    ThepoleSpi"   ^i.-Magnetimlon  by  theFarlh-sFleld, 

of  the  earth   are  so  far 

away  that  the  short  distance  between  the  two  poles  of  the  bar 

ceases  to  be  of  any  account,  when  compared  with  the  distanca 

of  these  poles  from  the  earth's  poles.     The  forces  of  attractioo 
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and  repulsion  on  one  pole  may,  therefore,  be  considered  equal 
and  opposite,  so  that  the  bar  is  simply  directed,  and  there 
is  no  motion  of  translation.  The  distance  through  which 
the  earth's  magnetic  pole  at- 
tracts the  N-pole  of  a  mag- 
netic needle  is  less  than  the 
distance  through  which  the 
S-pole  of  the  needle  is  re- 
pelled by  the  earth's  S-pole. 
Phis  difference  in  the  dis- 
tances between  the  two  poles 
of  the  earth  is  so  small  (equal 
to  the  length  of  the  magnet) 
that  the  force  of  attraction  is 
j:  ractically  no  greater  than  that  of  repulsion.  The  needle, 
therefore,  turns  in  the  direction  of  the  two  forces,  but  there 
is  no  motion  of  translation.  If  the  pole  of  another  magnet 
be  approached  to  the  floating  magnet.  Fig.  65,  at  such  a  dis 
tance  that  the  length  of  this  magnet  is  considerable,  as  com- 
pared with  the  distance  between  the  two  magnets,  then  the 
floating  needle  will  be  both  directed  and  attracted. 

67.  Neutralinng  the  Earth's  Attractive  Force  for  a 

Needle. — Hold  above,  and  parallel  to  a  compass  needle,  a 
bar  magnet  with  its  N-pole  pointing  in  the  same  direction  as 


Fig.  65.— The  Earth's  Force  not 
Translative. 
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Fig.  66. — ^Neutralizing  the  Earth's  Attractive  Force  for  a  Needle. 

the  needle's  N-pole,  Fig.  66.  If  the  height  of  ^he  bar  is 
considerable,  the  needle  is  not  appreciably  affected.  Slowly 
lower  the  magnet,  and  a  point  will  be  found  where  the  needle 
will  be  observed  to  waver  •    If  the  magnet  be  fixed  at  thi* 
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position  the  needle  will  stand  in  any  position  given  to  ii^ 
showing  that  the  earth's  directive  attracting  force  has  been 
matralized,     Tf  the  bar  magnet  is  further  lowered,  the  needle 

swings  around  and  takes 
up  the  position  shown  in 
the  right  hand  diagram  of 
Fig.  66.  A  bar  magnet 
used  to  neutralize  the 
earth's  field  in  this  man- 
ner is  used  in  some  gal 
vanometers.      (See  Fig 
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Fig,  67.-ABtatic  Needle.  68.  Astatlc    Needles 

' — If  two  similar  bar  mag- 
nets, equally  magnetised,  be  fixed  to  a  rigid  support,  one  above 
the  other,  with  unlike  poles  at  the  same  end,  Fig.  67,  the 
system  will  be  independent  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  and 
will  come  to  rest  in  any  desired  position.  When  two  needles 
are  so  arranged  thej'^  form  what  is  called  an  astatic  needle. 
Astatic  means  without  polarity,  and  such  needles  are  used 
in  very  sensitive  galvanometers,  Fig.  167. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Explain  your  idea  of  the  earth's  magnetism.     Make  sketch. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  polarity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  ? 

3.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  tliat  the  N-pole  of  a  magnet 
always  points  N,  since  like  poles  repel  each  other  ? 

4.  Sketch  the  position  a  test  needle  will  take  uj)  if  used  to  explore 
the  earth's  field. 

5.  Wliat  is  the  earth's  magnetic  equator  ?    Give  sketch. 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  magnetic  meridian?     Give 
sketch. 

7.  Describe  and  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  magnetic  declination. 

8.  A  long  knitting  needle  is  carefully  balanced  so  that  when  sue 
pended  in  an  east  and  west  position  it  remains  horizontal,  but  when 
pointing  N  and  S  it  acts  as  if  one  end  had  been  weighted.    How  do 
you  account  for  this  ?    Give  sketch. 

9.  Of  what  value  are  magnetic  charts  and  how  are  they  con- 
structed ?    Give  sketch. 

10.  What  do  you  understand  by  an  inclination  of  70°  6'  N  ? 

11.  How  does  the  construction  of  a  mariner's  compass  used  on 
board  ship  diffej  from  a  little  magnetic  test  needle? 

12.  A  soft  iron  bolt  is  held  in  the  earth's  magnetic  meridian  at  the 
proper  angle  of  inclination,  with  the  head  pointing  downward  and 
struck  several  blows  with  a  hammer.  The  head  is  then  presented  to 
the  N-pole  of  a  compass  needle.     How  does  it  affect  the  needle  ? 
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69.  Electricity. — ^The  word  electricity  has  been  applied 
to  an  invisible  agent  known  to  us  only  by  the  effects  which  it 
produces,  or  various  manifestations.  While  the  exact  nature 
of  electricity  is  not  known  the  laws  governing  electrical 
phenomena  are  clearly  understood  and  defined,  just  as  the 
laws  of  gravitation  are  known,  although  we  cannot  define 
the  nature  of  gravity.  Electricity  was  assumed,  by  the  early 
scientists  to  be  a  fluid,  or  several  fluids,  contained  in  neutral 
bodies  in  equal  amounts.  When  by  any  means  this  equality 
was  disturbed  in  a  body,  electrical  manifestations  occurred. 
Electricity  is  neither  matter  nor  energy,  therefore,  it  cannot 
be  a  fluid,  and  in  the  light  of  later  scientific  knowledge  the 
fiuid  theory  has  been  discarded.  The  theory  now  generally 
accepted  is,  that  due  to  a  condition  of  the  etheVy  such  as  a 
state  of  strain  or  other  manifestation  in  the  eth^r,  we  have  the 
phenomena  whicli  we  call  Electricity,  The  flow  of  electricity 
through  a  wure  is  analogous  to  the  flow  of  water  through  a 
nipe  so  that  it  is  said  to  flow  through  or  around  a  wire,  and 
che  fluid  theory  is  still  useful  in  giving  a  clear  understanding 
of  some  of  the  electrical  phenomena. 

60.  Electrical  Effects. — The  manifestations  produced  by 
electricity  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  classifications 
for  studying  the  subject.  First,  electricity  when  at  rest  is  known 
as  statical  electricity  and  the  bodies  electrified  are  said  to  be 
ttcUicaUy  charged;  the  term  electrostatics  applies  to  this  subject. 
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Second,  electricity  in  motion  differs  from  statical  electricity  and 
is  treated  as  a  current  of  electricity.  Third,  electricity  in 
motion  produces  magnetism  which  has  been  termed  electro- 
magnetism.  Fourth,  when  electricity  is  vibrated  very  rapidly 
it  produces  a  fourth  state,  known  as  electrical  waves.  All 
these  phenomena  are  very  intimately  associated  with  each 
other,  and  are  due  to  the  one  invisible  agent,  electricity.  In 
this  book  we  will  limit  the  study  to  currents  of  electricity  and 
riectromagnetism,  which  form  the  basis  of  a  great  many  prac- 
tical electrical  applications. 

61.  Generation  of  Electric  Currents  by  Ghemical 
Means. — 

Experiment  1 :  Fill  a  tumbler  two-thirds  full  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (one  part  acid  to  20  parts  water)  and  partially  immerse  in  the 
same  a  strip  of  sheet  zinc,  say  one  inch  wide  by*  five  inches  long. 
Bubbles  of  gas  immediately  collect  on  the  zinc,  and  then  detaching 
themselves,  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  being  rapidly  replaced 
by  otiier  bubbles  as  the  action  continues.  These  bubbles  of  gas  are 
hydrogen  (one  of  the  gases  of  which  water  is  composed)  and  when 
collected,  by  displacing  water  in  an  inverted  test  tube  held  over 
them,  this  gas  may  be  ignited,  and  will  burn  with  a  pale  bluish  flame. 

If  the  zinc  remains  in  the  acid  for  some  time  it 
wastes  away  or  is  dissolved  in  the  liquid. 

Exp.  2 :  Place  a  strip  of  copper,  of  about  the 
same  dimensions,  partially  in  the  acid  as  before. 
No  bubbles  of  gas  are  seen  rising  from  the  copper. 
If  this  metal  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  it 
will  not  apparently  be  acted  upon  b}'  the  acid. 

Exp.  3  :  Place  the  strips  of  copper  and  zinc  in  the 
tumbler  of  acid,  not  permitting  them  to  touch  each 
other,  inside  or  out.     Hydrogen  gas  continues  to 

rise  from  the  zinc  as  before,  but  there  is  no  action 

Fig.  69.— Copper  ^^  ^^^^  copper  plate.     Bring  the  outer  extremities 
and  Zinc  in  Acidu- of  the  copper  and  zinc  strips  into  contact,  Fig.  69, 
lated  Water.      and  torrents  of  bubbles  are  nov)  seen  to  rise  from  the 

copper  strip y  in  addition  to  the  bubbles  rising  from 
the  zinc  strip.  li  collected,  the  gas  evolved  from  the  copper  proves  tc 
be  hydrogen,  the  same  as  that  rising  from  the  zinc.  If  the  action  is 
permitted  to  continue  for  some  time,  upon  examination  the  zinc  is 
found  to  have  wasted  away,  while  the  copper  remains  unchanged. 
Break  the  external  contact  between  the  plates  and  the  action  at  the 
copper  instantly  ceases,  but  the  zinc  wastes  away  as  before. 

Exp.  4:  Remove  the  zinc  strip  from  the  liquid,  and  while  it  is 
fltill  wet  with  the  acid  rub  over  its  surface  a  little  mercury.  Upon 
being  replaced  in  the  solution  the  acid  does  not  nttack  it.  Bepeat 
Exp.  3  with  this  **  amalgamated  zinc"  (see  H  76),  and  note  that 
now  bubbles  rise  only  from  the  copper  plate,  when  the  ends  of  thvB 
two  strips  are  brought  together,  and  that  none  rise  from  tiie  zino 
plate,  but  that  it  is  still  the  zinc  plate  which  wastes  away. 
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J.  5 :  Connect  wires  of  an^v  metal  to  the  copper  and  zinc  plates, 
bein^  sure  that  yon  have  bright  metallic  contacts.  Bring  me  ex- 
tremities of  these  two  wires  together  after  they  have  been  brightened 
and  hydrogen  pm  is  seen  to  rise  from  the  copper  plate  as  before,  while 
there  is  no  action  at  the  zinc. 

When  the  wires  are  separated  the  action  ceases,  but  com- 
mences again  as  soon  as  connection  is  made.  Inter{x>8e 
between  the  two  connecting  wires  pieces  of  glass,  mica,  rubber, 
paper,  wood,  porcelain,  etc.,  or  connect  the  two  plates  by  a 
bridge  made  of  any  of  these  materials,  iw  action  appears  at 
dther  pkUe. 

It  thus  requires  a  connection  between  the  two  plates  to 
cause  chemical  action,  and  this  connection  must  be  of  a 
particular  kind.  It  would  seem  that  the  plates  exert  an  in- 
fluence upon  each  other  through  the  connecting  wire.  We 
will  now  ascertain  whether 
the  connecting  wire  pos- 
sesses any  extraordinary 
qualities  when  thus  con- 
nected with  these  dissim- 
ilar plates. 

Exp.  6 :  Set  up  a  poised 
magnetic  needle  pointing  N 
and  S.  Bring  above  and 
parallel  to  it  a  portion  ot  the 
eonnecting  wire  used  in  the 
kist  experiments  (as  in  Fig. 

70). 

1         •     1     Fig.  70. — Deflection  ofthe  Magnetic  Needle. 

When  the  ends  of  the 
wires  are  brought  together  the  needle  immediately  turns 
upon  its  axis  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  wire,  after  a 
flew  vibrations,  and  remains  in  this  position  until  the  con- 
nection is  broken,  when  it  assumes  its  normal  position.  The 
deviation  of  the  needle  from  its  original  position  is  termed 
the  deflection  of  the  needle.  Note  that  chemical  action  con- 
tinued in  the  tumbler  as  long  as  the  needle  was  deflected, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  zinc  rod. 


J.  7  With  the  wire  arranged  as  in  Exp.  6,  interpose  pieces  of 
tin,  steel,  cop|>er,  iron,  lead,  gold,  brass,  aluminum,  etc.,  between 
the  connecting  wires,  and  the  needle  is  deflected  as  before.  When 
pieces  of  i>aper,  glass,  wood,  mica,  etc.,  are  interposed,  however, 
Ihere  is  no  deflection  of  the  needle,  which  again  proves  the  necessity 
>f  a  suitable  connector  between  the  copper  and  zinc  plates. 
Ezp.  8 :  Teist  an  iron  rod  by  iron  filings  for  magnetism.     It  doee 
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not  attract  them.  Wind  a  few  turns  of  cotton -covered  wire  aronnd 
the  iron  rod  and  plunge  it  into  the  filinn,  after  first  connecting  the 
ends  of  the  wires  to  the  two  plates  in  the  tumbler.  Filings  are  now 
attracted  to  the  iron  core,  but  drop  off  when  the  connection  to  the- 
platea  is  broken.  This  then,  is  a  temporary  magnet^  produced  by 
the  magnetic  properties  possessed  by  the  wire. 

62.  A  Gurrent  of  Electricity.— From  the  foregoing  ex- 
periments it  appears,  that  when  zinc  and  copper  are  immersed 
in  an  acid  solution  and  connected  by  a  wire,  the  wire  pos- 
sesses unusual  magnetic  properties.  The  cause  of  this  magnetic 
effect,  and  other  effects  associated  with  it  to  be  noted  later  on 
is  attributed  to  electricity,  and  the  property  possessed  by  th€ 
wire  said  to  be  due  to  a  transference  of  electricity  from  one 
plate  to  the  other,  the  wire  acting  as  a  conducting  medium. 
When  we  speak  of  a  current  "  flowing  through  the  wire  from 
plate  to  plate,"  it  is  simply  a  convenient  expression  used  to 
describe  the  phenomena  involved,  although  we  do  not  know 
what  actually  transpires. 

An  ebonite  or  glass  rod  is  electrified  when  rubbed  with 
lannel,  silk,  etc.,  and  possesses  the  power  of  attracting  light 
bodies  to  it,  and  also  of  attracting  or  repelling  another  sim- 
ilarly electrified  rod,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  electHfica' 
lion.  When  the  portion  of  a  rod  so  electrified  is  touched  by 
the  hand,  or  other  conductor,  the  electrification  disap|/earB 
and  the  body  is  said  to  be  discharged.  The  two  plates  in  the 
tumbler  may  be  said  to  be  electrified  to  different  degrees  of 
electrification,  and  when  they  are  connected  by  a  wire,  the 
electrification  discharges  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  elec- 
trified plate.  The  action  of  the  acid  upon  one  plate  more 
than  the  other,  however,  tends  to  keep  the  plates  at  different 
states  of  electrification  and  the  successive  discharges  through 
the  connecting  wire  become  so  intensely  rapid  that  they  form 
practically  a  continuous  current  of  electricity. 

63.  Simple  Voltaic  Cell. — When  two  di.mmilar  metals 
-ire  partially  immersed  in  acid  solution,  which  is  capable  of 
icting  chemically  upon  one  of  them  more  than  upon  the 
other,  when  they  are  connected  by  a  wire,  the  combination, 
constitutes  a  voltaic  cell.  The  name  voltaic  is  derived  from 
an  Italian  physicist,  Volta,  who  first  discovered  the  cell  in 
1800.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  galvanic  cell,  after  Volta 'a 
contemporary,  Galvani.  Correctly  speaking,  the  word  battery 
applies  to  a  number  zi  such  cells  connected  together,  though 
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the  name  is  commonly  applied  to  a  single  coll.  The  auhitioii 
in  which  the  metala  are  immersed  is  called  the  electrolyte,  or 
exciting  fluid,  or  excitant. 

64,  Volta'B  Pile.— Volta's  pile,  which  is  the  parent  of  all 
batteries,  eonaists  of  a  number  of  discs  of  copper  (C)  and 
zinc  (Z),Fig.  71,  with  a  cloth  or  blotting  paper  (\V)iiioi8teneii 
with  salt  water  and  placed  between  them.  When  the  end 
discs  are  connected  by  wires  brought  into  contact,  the  same 
phenomena  occur  as  already  described  with  the  ^'olta  celL 


Connections  of  Volta  Pile, 


Fig.  71. 

Volta  soon  found  that  better  results  were  obtained  by  using 
the  two  metals  immersed  in  an  acid  solution,  hence  our 
simple  voltaic  cell. 

Fig.  71  also  illustrates  a  Volta  pile  made  for  experimen- 
tal purposes.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  nund>er  of  Volta  cells 
with  the  zinc  of  one  cell  connected  to  the  copper  of  the  next 
one,  and  so  on. 

66.  The  Circuit. — Considering  again  our  simple  voltaic 
3ell,  Fig.  70,  the  term  circuit  is  applied  to  the  entire  path 
through  which  the  transference  of  energy  takes  place,  or  the 
current  of  electricity  is  supposed  to  flow,  and  the  wire  join- 
ing the  plates  is  called  the  conductor.  The  circuit  then  con- 
Biats  of  not  only  the  conductor  between  the  plates  outside  of 
the  cell,  but  the  liquid  conductor  between  the  plates  inside 
of  the  cell ;  beace  we  speak  of  the  interwil  circuit  and  the 
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external  circuit.  The  complete  circuit  includes  the  conducting 
wire,  the  two  plates  which  act  as  conductors,  and  the  liquid 
between  them.  Bringing  the  two  extremities  of  the  wirea 
into  contact  is  called  making^  or  closing  the  circuit,  and  their 
separation  again,  opening,  or  breaking  the  circuit. 

66.  Oonductors  and  Insulators. — The  substances  which 

when  interposed  between  the  terminal  wires  of  a  voltaic  cell 
do  not  interfere  with  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle 
(as  the  metals),  are  known  as  conductors  of  electricity,  be- 
cause they  allow  the  current  to  flow  through  them,  while 
other  substances  so  interposed,  as  glass,  wood,  mica,  etc., 
interfere  with  the  action  in  the  cell  and  upon  the  needle,  and 
are  therefore  called  insulators,  A  classified  list  of  conductors 
and  insulators  is  given  in  ^  125. 

67.  Direction  of  the  Current. — 

Exp.  9  :  Place  the  conducting  wire  of  a  voltaic  cell  oyer  and  par- 
allel with  a  magnetic  needle  when  it  is  pointing  N  and  S,  Fig.  72. 

Close  the  circuit 
and  note  whether 
the  N-pole  of  the 
needle  points  east 
or  west  when  the 
current  is .  flow- 
ing. Say  it  is  de- 
flected  to  the 
east.  Now  re- 
verse the  wire 
connections  at 
the  battery  plates 
(that  is,  connect 
the  end  of  wire 

which  was  attached  to  the  zinc  to  the  copper,  and  vice  versa),  the 
N-pole  of  the  needle  now  points  west  if  the  wire  is  held  as  before. 

This  experiment  indicates  that  electricity  exists  in  i)art,  as 
a  magnetic  force  around  a  wire,  and  on  account  of  the  be- 
havior of  the  needle,  that  this  force  has  direction.  For  this 
reason  electricians  have  agreed  to  assume  that  the  electricity 
tlows  from  the  copper  terminal  to  the  zinc  terminal  thrmigh  th4 
conducting  wire,  and  from  the  zinc  plate  to  the  copperplate 
through  the  solution. 

68.  Poles  or  Electrodes  and  Plates.— The  copper  plate  is 
called  the  negative  plate  or  element,  and  th«  zinc  plate  the 
positive  plate  or  element,  while  the  external  end  of  the  copper 
plate  or  any  wire  connected  thereto  is  called  the  positive  pole  oi 
electrode  (no  connection  whatever  with  magnetic  pole),  and 


Fig.  72. — Direction  of  the  Current. 
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the  external  end  of  the  zinc  plate,  or  wire  conneoteii  thereto, 
the  negative  pole  or  electrode,  Fig.  73.  If  we  bring  the  + 
(plus  sign  for  the  positive)  and  —  (minus  sign  for  negative) 
wire  from  a  cell  together,   making  the  circuit,  the  current 

passes  from  the  +  (copper) 
to  the  —  (zinc)  terminal 
across  the  junction,  and  also 
from  the  -f  plate  (zinc)  to 
the  —  plate  (copper)  through 
the  cell.  In  any  electro- 
generative  device  that  pole  is 
considered  positive  from  which 
the  current  flowsy  and  that  pole 
negative  to  which  the  current 
Uow8,  As  Zn,  stands  for  zinc, 
and  negative  begins  with  the 
letter  N,  this  may  aid  in  re- 
membering the  terminals  or 
poles.  In  any  cell  the  posi- 
tive plate  (g€»ierally  zinc)  is 
the  one  most  acted  upon,  the 
current  being  supposed  to 
start  at  the  surface  of  this 
plate,  travel  through  the  solution  to  the  copper  plate,  and 
from  the  copper  terminal  to  the  zinc  terminal  through  the 
external  circuit. 

69.  Detector  Qalvanometer. — 


unse^nye     S    ** 


MBCATiVB 
PQUB  OH 
SLECTROOa 


Fig.  73. — Nomenclature  of  a  Voltaic 

Cell. 


J.  10 :  From  Exp.  9  it  was  shown  that  if  a  current  passes  over  a 
needle  it  is  deflected  to  the  east  or  west,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  current.     The  student 


should  now  prove  that  the 
needle  is  deflected  oppos- 
itely if  the  wire  be  held 
nnderneath,  but  parallel 
to  it,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  current  in  the 
wire.  Note  also  that  for 
the  same  direction  of  cur- 
rent underneath  the  needle 


P=±. 


Fig.  74.— Simple  Detector  Qalvanometer. 


as  above  it,  the  deflection  is  opposite  to  what  it  previously  was.  Now 
bend  the  wire  around  the  needle,  at  rest,  parallel  to  it,  so  that  the  cur- 
rent flows  over  the  needle  and  under  the  needle  in  opposite  directions. 
The  deflection  is  now  in  the  same  direction,  and  greater  than  before. 
Make  several  convolutions  and  the  deflection  is  still  increased.  Fig. 
74.    A  few  turns  of  wire  wrapped  around  a  pocket  compass,  parallel 
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to  the  needle  when  it  is  pointing  N.  and  S.,  constitutes  a  simple  form 
of  detector  galvanometer^  and  when  inserted  in  a  battery  circuit  will 
indicate  by  the  deflection  of  the  needle  that  a  current  is  flowing. 
Various  types  of  galvanometers  are  described  in  Lesson  XVI. 

70.  Potential  and  Electromotive  Force.— Suppose  two 

vessels  partially  filled  with  water  are  connected  by  a  pipe 
and  placed  on  a  table  at  the  same  level.  The  connecting 
pipe  is  full  of  water,  yet  there  is  no  current  of  water  flowing 
through  the  pipe  because  the  pressure  at  each  end  is  the  same. 
When  one  vessel,  A,  Fig.  75,  is  raised*  above  the  other,  B, 

then  there  is  a  difference  in  preamire 

Tfc*  J  ^  between  the  two  ends  of  the  pipe, 

lp|iS^%  and  a  current  of  water  flows  from 

W^jw  the  higher  to  the  hrwer  level,  due 

H     it-<^^^^  iq  ^jjjg  difference  of  pressure  (or 

L^'^^x.  head)  between  the  two  points.    It 

^■^^^  is  not  necessary  to  know  the 
yp^^h eight  of  vessel  A  or  B  above  the 
2B  w\  ^w^^^  level,  but  the  height  or  head 
Wjff  (H)  between  the  two  vessels 
Similarly,  if  two  points  on  a 
copper  bar  are  elevated  to  the 
same  temperature  there  is  no 
transference  of  heat  from  one  point  to  the  other.  If,  however, 
one  point  is  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  other  there  is 
then  a  difference  in  temperature  between  the  points  and  a 
transference  of  heat  from  the  point  of  higher  to  the  point  of 
lower  temperatute. 

The  word  potential  as  used  in  an  electric  sense  is  analogous 
to  pressure  in  gases,  head  in  liquids,  and  temperature  in  heat. 
In  the  Voita  cell  then  we  have  two  bodies  raised  to  different 
electrical  potentials  (see  %  62),  and  to  the  difference  oi 
potential  between  them  is  due  the  current  flowing  through 
the  wire  connecting  the  plates.  The  greater  this  difference 
of  potential  the  greater  the  curreTit,  or  effect  of  the  current 
produced. 

Potential  is  the  force  which  moves  electricity  through  the 
circuit.  The  total  force  required  to  cause  the  current  to  flow 
through  the  entire  circuit  is  called  the  Electromotive  Force^ 
whereas  a  difference  of  potential  would  exist  between  two 
points  in  a  circuit,  which  would  cause  the  current  to  flow 
iust  between  these  two  points.     Electromotive  force  (abbre- 


Fig.  75. — Water  Analogy  for 
Potential  Difference. 
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viated  E.  M.  F.)  is  the  total  difference  of  potential  (abbre- 
viated P.  D.)  that  is  maintained  in  any  circuit. 


J.  11 :  Insert  two  similar  pieces  of  copper  or  zinc  in  the  acidu- 
lated tumbler  of  water  and  test  for  a  current  by  a  detector  gaivan- 
umeter.  The  needle  is  not  deflected.  The  similar  plates  bein^  both 
electrified  to  the  same  degree  there  is  no  difference  of  i>otential  be- 
tween them,  hence  no  current.  This  is  analogous  to  the  two  vessels 
af  water  placed  on  a  level. 

71.  Ohemical  Action  in  a  Voltaic  Oell. — A  continuous 

potential  difference  is  maintained  between  the  zinc  and 
copper  plates  when  they  are  connected  chiefly  by  the  action 
of  the  exciting  liquid  upon  the  zinc.  The  chemist  symbol- 
izes sulphuric  acid,  H,SO^,  meaning  that  it  is  composed  of 
two  parts  hydrogen  (H,),  one  part  sulphur  (S),  and  four 
parts  oxygen  (O^).  The  SO^  part  of  the  acid  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  the  zinc,  and  when  the  cell  circuit  is  completed, 
attacks  the  zinc  and  forms  zinc  sulphate  (ZnSO^)  which  is 
dissolved  in  the  water,  and  may  be  reclaimed  by  filtering 
after  considerable  zinc  has  wasted  away.  For  every  portion 
of  the  SO^  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  unites  with  the 
zinc,  two  parts  of  hydrogen  gas  are  liberated,  which  escape 
from  the  solution  as  already  noted  in  the  experiments.  The 
zinc  thus  replaces  the  hydrogen  in  the  acid,  setting  it  free 
The  chemical  action  may  be  expressed  as  follows  : 

Zn     +  H,SO,  =  ZnSO,       +       H,. 

Zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  produce  zinc  sulphate  and  hydrogen. 

Every  time  the  circuit  of  a  cell  is  completed,  and  as  long 
as  it  is  completed,  this  chemical  action  takes  place,  the  zinc 
gradually  wasting  away,  also  the  power  of  the  acid  to  attack 
the  zinc  gradually  becoming  exhausted.  Thus  the  electrical 
energy  is  maintained  in  the  external  circuit  to  perform  use- 
ful work  by  the  expenditure  of  so  many  pounds  of  zinc  and 
acid  inside  the  cell.  The  chemical  energy  contained  in  a 
lump  of  coal  is  converted  into  kinetic  energy  when  burned 
under  a  steam  boiler.  Zinc  might  be  similarly  burned  to 
produce  steam,  but  its  cost  would  be  prohibitive,  and  for  this 
reason  batteries  are  not  cheap  generators  of  electricity  for 
electric  lighting  and  power  purposes.  In  coal  and  zinc  there 
is  stored  up  chemical  energy  which  may  be  expended  by 
bringing  together  suitable  substances  and  converted  into  heat 
and  electrical  energy,  as  is  done  when  zinc  is  practically 
burned  in  a  battery. 
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72.  Why  the  Hydrogren  Appears  at  the  Copper  Plate. 

— As  already  stated,  when  ziiii'.  is  iiiiinerseil  in  eulpliuric 
acid,  hydrogen  is  liberated  and  rises  in  bubbles  to  the  eiirtac« 
of  the  solution.  In  the  voltaic  cell  it  was  noticed  that  th^ 
hydrogen  bubbles  rose  from  the  copper,  yet  no  bubbles  were 
seen  to  pass  through  the  solution.  Many  chemists  believe 
that  the  instant  an  element  is  liberated  from  a  compound  (as 
the  H,  from  the  H^O,)  it  possesses  unusual  readiness  to 
enter  into  combination  with  other  molecules.  At  the  instant 
the  circuit  is  closed,  Fig.  76,  the  SO,  of  molecule  1  unites 
with  a  molecule  of  zinc,  setting  tree  a  molecule  of  hydrogen ; 
this  instantly  unites  with  the  SO,  of  molecule  2,  forming  a 
new  molecule  of  HjSO,  and  setting  free  the  H,  of  molecule  2. 
This  action  continues  until  the  last  free  molecule  of  H, 
appears  at  the  copper  plate  and  rises  to  the  surface, 

73.  Polarization. 

Exp.  12 :  Cunnect  a  Volts  cvll  to  a  det«ctor  galvanometer  woiiDd 
with  a  few  turns  of  wire  and  note  llie  angle  of  deflection  of  the  needle 
Allow  die  current  to  flow  for  a  while,  and  note  that  the  deflection 


a  Voltaic  Cell  when  the  Circuit  in  Closed. 

buricHcld  are  reprSMaled  by  the  01*1*. 

gradually  falia  and  becomes  innch  le^  than  at  first.  Brush  oft  the 
bubbles  adiiering  to  the  li^drc^en  plate  with  a  Hwab  and  the  deflec- 
tion is  increased,  thus  indicating  a  stronger  current ;  but  it  soon  falla 
i^ain  when  the  copper  plate  teconies  coated  with  the  hydrt^en  gas. 
The  copper  plate  coated  with  hydrogen  becomes  practi- 
cally a  liydrogen  plate.  Now  the  effect  of  using  a  plate  ol 
hydrogen  and  zinc  in  a  cell  would  be  to  set  up  a  eurrent  from 
the  hydrogen  to  the  zinc  inside  the  cell  and  from  the  zinc  to 
the  hydrogen  outaide  of  the  cell    As  this  tendency  acts  against 
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the  direction  of  the  ordinary  copper  to  zinc  current  it  weakens 
the  current  from  the  cell.  When  the  cell  becomes  weakened 
in  this  manner  by  a  coating  of  hydrogen  bubbles  on  the  nega- 
tive plate  it  is  said  to  be  polarized  and  the  phenomenon  called 
polarization.  Polarization,  then,  is  an  evil,  which,  if  properly 
overcome  by  arresting  the  bubljles  in  some  manner,  would 
permit  the  cell  to  give  a  strong  current  as  long  as  any  zinc 
remained  to  be  acted  upon.  The  attempt  to  prevent  the 
polarisation  has  given  us  the  many  varied  types  of  cells  now 
Dn  the  market. 

Thd  fulluwing  te8t  made  on  a  Leclanche  cell,  f  88,  will  illuetmte 
ih3  phenomenon  of  polarization.  The  cell  was  connected  to  a  circuit 
of  low  resistance,  and  \^adings  of  a  voltmeter,  f  235,  were  taken 
at  one-minute  intervals  for  five  minutes,  in  which  the  E.  M.  F. 
dropped  from  1.41  to  .63  volts.  The  cell  was  then  allowed  to  stand  on 
open  circuit  for  live  minutes,  and  one-minute  readin^rs  taken,  to  note 
its  recuperation.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  minute  the  former  E.  M.  F. 
was  not  regained,  but  only  1.18  volts.  One-half  hour  after  the  test,  a 
laeasurement  then  made  showed  the  original  E.  M.  F.  of  1.41  volts. 

Table  n.— Polarization  Test. 

Dischar^.  Recuperation. 

0  minutes,  1.41  volts.  0  minutes,    .63  volts 

1  "        1.03    "  1        "         .87     " 

2  "  .80    "  2        "         .97     " 

5  "  .70    "  3        "        1.06     " 
4        "          .65    "  4        "        1.14     " 

6  "  .63    "  5        *         1.18     " 

74.  On  What  the  Electromotive  Force  of  a  Oell  De* 

peilds. — If  two  similar  plates  of  zinc  are  immersed  in  an 
acid  solution,  Exp.  11,  and  connected,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  opposite  currents,  which  neutralize  each  other;  since 
there  is  no  difference  of  potential  between  them,  no  current 
ilows.  The  essential  parts  of  any  cell,  then,  are  two  dissimilar 
foetals  immersed  in  an  add  solution,  one  of  which  is  more  readily 
acted  upo'a  by  the  acid  than  the  other.  The  greater  the  difference 
in  intensity  of  chemical  action  the  greater  the  difference  ol 
potential,  and  the  greater  the  current  strength  which  dep^hda 
upon  the  difference  of  potential. 

Other  metals  than  copj)er  and  zinc  may  be  used  in  cells, 
and  as  acids  attack  the  different  metals  with  varying  intensi- 
ties of  chemical  action,  some  combinations  will  produce  bet- 
ter results  than  others.  For  example,  a  cell  composed  of 
•»«>Q  and  lead  plates,  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  will 
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not  deflect  a  magnetic  needle  to  so  great  an  angle  as  a  zinc 
copper  cell  of  the  same  size,  because  a  higher  difference  ol 
potential  is  set  up  between  zinc  and  copper  than  between  zinc 
and  lead.    . 

The  electromotive  force  of  a  cell  is  dependent  also  on  the 
solution  used  to  attack  the  zinc,  so  that  the  same  battery 
plates  immersed  in  different  acids  would  indicate  different 
potential  differences,  for  the  combination  in  each  solution 
used.  Using  the  same  solution,  however,  this  force  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  size  of  the  plates,  a  smaU  battery  having  the  same 
foiential  differ ence^  or  E,  M,  F.,  as  a  large  one  of  the  same  kind 

In  the  following  list  of  substances,  known  as  the  electro- 
chemical  series,  those  most  acted  upon  (electro-positive  plates) 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  placed  at  the  left-hand  of  the 
list,  while  those  least  acted  upon  (negative  plates)  are  at  th* 
right-hand  end  of  the  list. 

The  arrangement  would  be  different  for  other  acids  used. 

Table  m.— The  Electro-chemical  Series. 

Direction  of  current  through  external  circuit. 


h 

.. 

wRtk 

i 

Positive 

«• 

1 
6 

t: 

1 

plates. 

• 

g 
(-1 

• 

H 

■k. 

•  1-4 

QQ 

Negative 


Direction  of  current  through  solution 

The  difference  of  potential  in  a  lead-silver  cell  would  be 
ess  than  a  lead-carbon  cell,  while  an  iron-carbon  cell  would 
oe  greater,  and  a  zinc-carbon  cell  still  greater.  For  this 
reason  zinc  and  carbon,  being  cheap  commercial  products, 
are  extensively  used  in  batteries.  The  arrows  indicate  the 
direction  of  current  through  the  intr  nal  and  external  circuits. 
In  a  lead-carbon  cell  the  carbon  would  be  the  positive  and 
the  lead  the  negative  terminal ;  while  in  a  lead-zinc  cell  the 
read  is  the  positive  terminal  and  the  zinc  the  negative  termi- 
nal. Considering  the  plates  in  the  list,  any  substance  is  potn- 
tive  to  any  substance  which  follows  it,  and  negative  to  any  pre 
ceding  it. 
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J.  13 :  Using  souae  similar  strips  of  lead,  copper^  carbon,  and 
zinc,  make  up  di^erent  ty[)es  of  cells  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Con- 
nect each  combination  to  the  detector  galvanometer  and  note  the 
direction  that  the  needle  swings,  the  value  of  the  deflection,  and  to 
which  terminal  each  plate  wa?  connecteil.  Note  that  when  Uad  is 
connected  to  the  9arne  terminal  of  the  ^Ivanometer,  and  carbon  used 
with  it,  the  deflection  is  in  the  apposite  direction  to  that  when  zinc  is 
used  with  lead^  which  illustrates  that  in  one  instance  the  current 
leaves  the  lead  terminal  (+),  and  in  the  other  instance  flows  to 

it  (-). 

Student's  Escperimental  OelL— A  simple  form  of  experimental  ceil 
with  which  numerous  experiments  can  be  made  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  76-A.  A  glass  U  tube  is  clamped  to  a  vertical  block  on  a  baKe 
support  by  means  of  a  rubber  bind.    Suitable  connections  on  the  top 

of  the  block  afford  means  fur  rapidly  int^ert- 
ing  r.K\i*y  of  the  different  metals  in  the  electro- 
chemical series,  in  the  electrolyte  held  in  the 
U  tube,  and  the  chemical  action  is  clearly 
visible.  The  device  may  be  used  as  an  electro- 
lytic cell,  also  as  a  calorimeter  when  an  inm 
wire  pp'ral  is  inserted  in  the  tube,  and,  ajgain. 
as  a  convenient  fuse  block  for  determining 
the  heating  and  fufiing  effects  of  the  current 
on  the  different  metals. 


Fig.  76-A.— Stiident'p 
Experimental  Cell. 


Exp.  14:  Connect  a  galvanometer  wound 
with  many  turns  of  fine  wire  to  a  Volta  cell 
and  note  the  value  of  the  needle's  deflection. 
Slowly  withdraw  the  plates  from  the  liquid 
and  you  note  that  the  deflection  of  the  needle 
remains  the  same  until  the  circuit  is  broken  at  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  This  proves  that  the  E.  M.  F.  is  independent  of  the  area  of 
the  plates  immersed.  (See  If  74.)  Move  the  plates  further  apart  or 
closer  together  and  the  deflection  is  not  chanj?ed,  if  the  galvanometer 
is  wound  as  above.  The  E.  M.  F.  of  a  cell  is  independent  of  the 
distance  between  the  plates. 

75.  Local  Action. — ^When  a  pure  piece  of  zinc 
(difficult  to  obtain)  is  used  in  a  cell  there  is  no  action 
at  the  zinc  except  when  the  cell  is  in  use.  The  ordi- 
nary commercial  zinc  contains  many  impurities, 
such  as  small  particles  of  carbon,  iron,  tin,  lead,  etc., 
and  when  a  rod  of  such  zinc  is  placed  in  a  cell  these 
foreign  particles  form  numerous  local  voltaic  cells 
on  the  surface  of  the  zinc  inside  the  cell,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  zinc  is  being  continuously  eaten  away, 
whether  the  cell  is  in  action  or  at  rest.  These  small 
currents  divert  just  so  much  strength  from  the  regu- 
lar battery  current,  thereby  weakening  it.  Fig.  77  illustrates 
a  magnified  particle  of  iron  on  a  zinc  rod,  and  a  local  current 


Fig.  77. 

Local 

Action. 
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would  flow  from  the  zinc  to  the  iron  through  the  solution  l\\^'\ 
from  the  iron  t)  the  zinc  across  the  junction.  This  is  known 
as  local  dclion.  la  some  cells  local  action  is  also  caused  by 
a  difference  in  the  density  of  the  liquid  at  various  parts  of 
the  cell.  In  this'caso  the  zinc  near  the  top  of  the  liquid  is 
ordinarilv  wasted  away,  and  liiay  be  entirely  eaten  off. 

76.  Amalgamation. — Local  action  may  be  prevented  by 
thoroughly  cleaning  the  zinc  with  sand  paper,  then  immersing 
it  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  while  still  wet  aj)plying  mercury 
(quicksilver)  by  means  of  a  rag  swaU  A  bright  amalgann 
is  formed  over  the  surface  of  the  zinc  and  it  is  said  to  be 
amalgamated.  The  mercury  dissolves  the  outer  layer  of  zinc, 
forming  a  zinc-mercury  amalgam.  The  foreign  particles  are 
either  covered  up  from  the  action  of  the  acid,  or  drop  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  or  carried  off  by  any  remaining 
local  action.  The  mercury  does  not  prevent  the  zinc  from 
being  dissolved  during  the  action  of  the  cell,  but  continues  to 
re-form  an  amalgam  as  the  zinc  wastes  away.  Zinc  for  bat- 
tery plates  is  sometimes  cast  with  a  small  percentage  of  mer- 
cury in  its  composition. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Explain  what  you  understand  by  the  word  electricity. 

2.  How  does  electricity  manifest  itself? 

3.'  What  is  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc? 

4.  What  is  a  simple  cell? 

5.  Explain  the  aotion  in  a  simple  voltaic  cell.     Give  sketch. 

6.  Give  your  idea  of  a  "current**  of  electricity. 

7.  What  is  an  electrolyte? 

8.  Describe  and  illustrate  Volta*8  pile. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  an  open  and  closed  circuit? 

10.  Distinguish  between  the  internal  and  external  circuit  of  a  cell. 

11.  AVhat  are  insulators? 

12.  What  is  meant  by  a  good  conductor? 

13.  State  an  experiment  you  would  make  to  determine  whether  a 
body  was  an  insulator  or  a  conductor. 

14.  Give  a  reason  for  attributing  direction  to  a  current. 

15.  Which  way  does  a  current  now  inside  a  Volta  cell? 

1(5.  Sketch  a  simple  Volta  cell,  name  all  the  parts,  and  show  the 
direction  of  the  current  in  the  internal  and  external  circuit. 

17.  Distinguish  between  poles  and  plates. 

18.  Which    is    the    negative    electrode  in    a    lead-copper  cell   in 
HjSO^  ? 

19.  Which  is  the  positive  ])late  in  a  lead-iron  cell  ? 

20.  What  is  a  detector  galvanometer,  and  for  what  is  it  used?  Give 
sketch. 


LESSON  IX. 

BATTERIES. 

Primary  Batteries — Open  Circuit  Cells— Closed  Circuit  Cells — ^Rem» 
dies  for  Polarization— The  E.  M.  F,  of  Cells — Smee  Cell— Bichro- 
mate Ceil— Fuller  Bichromate  Cell— Partz  Acid  Gravity  Cell— 
Bunsen's  and  Grove's  Cells— Daniel I's  Cell— Leclanche  Cell— 
Gonda  Leclanche  Cell — Carlwn  Cylinder  Cell — E<lison-I^lande 
Cell— Chloride  of  Silv«^r  Cell— Dry  Cells— Classification  of  Cells 
•Chemicals  for  Cells  and  Some  Chemical  Symbols— Questions. 

77.  Primary  Batteries. — Primary  batteries  are  so  called  to 
distinguish  them  from  secondary  batteries  (storage  batteries 
or  accumulators,  %  107).  Primary  batteries  are  divided 
into  two  general  classes,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  to  be  used,  known  as  open  circuit  cells  and  closed 
circuit  cells. 

78.  Open  Circuit  Cells. — Open  circuit  cells  are  used  for 
intermittent  work^  where  the  cell  is  in  service  for  short  periods 
of  time,  such  as  in  electric  bells,  signaling  work,  and  electric 
gas  lighting.  In  cells  of  this  class  polarization  does  not  have 
much  opportunity  to  occur,  since  the  circuit  is  closed  for 
such  a  short  period  of  time ;  hence,  these  cells  are  always 
ready  to  deliver  a  strong  current  when  used  intermittently. 
If  kept  in  continuous  service  for  any  length  of  time  the  cell 
soon  polarizes  or  "  runs  down,"  but  will  recuperate  after  re- 
maining on  open  circuit  for  some  little  time. 

79.  Closed  Circuit  Cells. — In  the  ch^ed  circuit  type  of 
qqW,  polarization  is  prevented  by  chemical  action,  so  that  the 
current  will  be  constant  and  steady  till  the  energy  of  the 
chemicals  is  entirely  expended.  This  type  of  cell  is  adapted 
for  furnishing  current  continuously,  as  in  the  service  of  small 
lamps,  motors,  electroplating,  etc. 

80.  RemecUes  for  Polarization. — In  the  simplest  form  of 
cell,  as  zinc,  copper,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  prevent  the  evil  of  polarization,  ^  73  j 
hence,  it  will  quickly  polarize  wh<Bn  the  circuit  is  closed  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  may  be  cliissified  as  an  cpen  circuit 

63 
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cell.  When  polarization  is  remedied  by  chemical  meandi 
the  chemical  added  is  one  that  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
hydrogen  and  will  combine  with  it,  thus  preventing  the  cov- 
ering of  the  negative  plate  with  the  hydrogen  gas.  The 
chemical  used  for  this  purpose  is  called  the  depolarizer  and 
may  be  used  either  in  a  solid  or  lixpiid  form,  which  gives  rise 
to  several  forms  of  cells,  such  as  cells  with  a  single  fluid, 
containing  both  the  acid  and  the  depolarizer;  cells  with  a 
single  exciting  fluid  and  a  solid  depolarizer,  and  cells  with 
two  separate  fluids.     (See  ^  94.) 

In  the  double  fluid  form  of  cell  the  zinc  is  immersed  ir 
the  liquid  (frequently  dilute  sulphuric  acid)  to  be  decom 
posed  by  the  action  upon  it,  and  the  negative  plate  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  liquid  depolarizer,  which  will  be  decoujpoyed 
by  the  hydrogen  gas  it  arrests,  thereby  preventing  polariza- 
tion. The  two  liquids  are  sometimes  separated  by  a  porous 
partition  of  unglazed  earthenware,  keeping  the  liquids  from 
mixing,  except  very  slowly,  but  not  preventing  the  passage 
of  hydrogen  or  electricity. 

Place  sufficient  mercury  in  a  small  battery  jar  to  cover  the  bottom 
and  fill  the  jar  with  a  sal-ammoniac  solution.  Suspend  a  piece  of  zinc 
from  the  top  of  the  jar  and  you  have  a  zinc-mercury  cell.  Make  con- 
nections with  the  mercury  by  a  piece  of  rubber-covered  wire.  Con- 
nect the  cell  to  a  short  coil  galvanometer  and  note  the  falling  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle,  due  to  polarization.  When  the  cell  becomes 
sufficiently  polarized  drop  into  the  solution  a  piece  of  mercuric 
chloride  (HgClj)  the  size  of  a  pin  head.  The  galvanometer  needle 
instantly  shows  a  much  larger  deflection.  The  hydrogen  has  been 
removed  by  the  chlorine  in  the  mercuric  chloride.  When  the 
chlorine  becomes  exhausted  polarization  sets  in  again.  The  mer- 
curic chloride  is  thus  a  chemical  depolarizer. 

81.  The  E.  M.  F.  of  Oells. — Considering  the  electromotive 
force  of  one  particular  type  of  cell  as  a  standard  of  E.  M.  F. , 
another  type  of  cell  will  possess  either  a  greater  or  less  force 
in  comparison  with  it.  The  unit  of  electromotive  force  is 
called  the  volt,  and  is  about  the  pressure  set  up  by  a  Volta 
cell,  so  that  if  a  cell  has  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1.4  volts  we  mean 
that  it  possesses  1.4  times  the  force  of  a  Volta  cell.  Cells 
are,  therefore,  rated  b}^  their  E.  M.  F.  In  ^136  will  be 
found  a  table  of  E.  M.  F.'s  of  the  different  types  of  cells. 

82.  Smee  Cell. — This  cell  is  an  example  of  the  mechani- 
cal means  used  to  overcome  polarization.  A  plate  of  lead  or 
firilver  is  suspended  between  two  zinc  plates  in  dilute  suU 
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phurift  acid.     The  silver  or  lead  plate  is  covered  wiih  a  fine, 

powdery  deposit  of   platinum,  which  gives   the  surface   a 

rough  character,  so  that  the  bubbles  of  hydrogen  will  not 

readily  adhere  to  it  as  they  are  formed,  but 

rise  to  the  surface  of  the  solution.    Another 

mechanical  method  to  overcome  polarization 

ia  to  rotate  the  electro-negative  plate,  thus 

preventing  bubbles  of  gaa  from  adhering  to 

it ;   but  as  this  necessitates  a  constant  force 

to  keep  the  plate  in  motion,  the  cell  would 

not    be  very  economical.      No    mechnnkal 

method  can  wholly  prevent  the  collection  of 

hydrogen  on  the  negative  plate.     This  can 

only  be  accomplished  by  furnishing  some 

chemical  with  which  the  hydrogen,  as  soon 

as  it  is  liberated,  will  combine.    The  E.  M.  F.    rig.  78.— Smta 

of  a  Smee  cell  is  about  0.65  volt.  *^*'l* 

83.  Bichromate  Cell. — In  this  type  of  cell  polarization  ia 
prevented  by  chemically  arresting  the  hydrogen  gas,  so  that 
it  never  reaches  the  negative  plate.  The  same  will  be  true  of 
most  of  the  cells  now  to  be  described.  Bichromate  of  soda 
or  bichromate  of  potassium  is  the  depolarizer,  to  which  is 
added  water  and  sulphuric  acid  for  attacking  the  zinc.  The 
bichromates  are  rich  in  oxygen,  for  which  hydrogen  has  & 
strong  affinity.  Carbon  and  zinc  plates  are  used,  and  this 
type  made  up  in  several  forms  and  termed  chromic  acid  cells. 
In  the  Grenet  (Gren-a')  form  a  zinc  plate  is  suspended  by  a 
rod  between  two  carbon  plates,  Fig.  79,  so  that  it  does  not 
touch  them,  and  when  the  cell  is  not  in  use  the  zinc  is  with- 
drawn from  the  solution  by  raising  and  fastening  the  rod  by 
means  of  a  set-screw,  as  the  acid  attacks  the  zinc  when  the 
cell  is  on  open  circuit.  This  cell  has  an  E.  M.  F.  of  over  2 
volts  at  first,  and  gives  a  strong  current  for  a  short  time,  but 
the  liquid  soon  becomes  exhausted,  as  will  be  noted  by  th« 
change  in  the  color  of  the  solution  from  an  orange  to  a  dark 
red,  and  must  be  replenished.  The  zinc  should  be  kept  well 
amalgamated  and  out  of  the  solution  except  when  in  use. 
It  is  a  good  type  of  cell  for  experimental  work,  and  about  two 
cells  would  perform  nearly  all  of  the  experiments  in  this 
book.  A  simple  substitute  for  this  type  of  cell  would  be  a 
number  of  electric  light  carbons  fastened  together  to  form 
the  negative  plate  and   several   zinc  rode  for  the  posltiv* 
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plate,  which  could  be  removect  at  will  and  then  rinsed  in 

water. 

35>  make  a  soJulwn  for  a  bichromate  cell  take  3  ounces  o! 

Gnelv  powdered  hichromate  of  potash  and  1  pint  of  boiling 
water;  stir  with  a  glass  rod,  and  after 
it  is  cool  add  slowly,  stirring  all  the 
time,  3  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
solution  should  not  be  used  until  cool. 
In  mixing  a  battery  solution  always  pour 
the  aeid  gently  into  the  wal^,  while  stirring, 
to  dissipate  the  heat.  Never  ptmr  water 
into  add.  If  bichromate  of  soda  is  used 
as  above  take  4  ounces  bichron»ate  of 
soda,  IJ  pints  boiling  water,  and  3  ounces 
of  sulphuric  acid.  These  battery  solu- 
tions are  sometimes  termed  eledropoin 
fluids. 

84.  Ftdler  Bichromate  Cell.— This 

double  fluid  cell  has  the  advantage  over 

the  Grenet  type,  in  that  the  zinc  is  always 

Fig.  7S.—Grenet  Cell,  kept   well    anmlgamat«d    and    does    not 

zinciniiiarboiijnbi-    require  removal   from   the  solution.    A 

c  roms  e  BO  u  od.      pyramidal    block   of   zinc,  to   which   a 

metallic  rod  covered  with  gutta-percha  is  attached,  ia  placed  in 

the  bottom  of  a  porous  cup,  Fig.  80,  and  an  ounce  of  mercury 

is  poured  in.     The  cup  is  filled  with  a  very  dilute  solution 

of  sulphuric  acid  or  water,  and 

then  placed  in  a  glass  or  earthen  Z' 

jar    containing    the  bichromate 

solution   and  the  carbon  plate. 

The  acid   diffuses   through   the 

porous  cup  rapidly   enough   to 

attack    the    zinc,   which,    being 

well  amalgamated,  prevents  local 

action.      The   hydrogen   travels 

from  the  zinc  through  the  porous 

cup    and     combines    with    the 

oxygen    in    the    potassium    hi-  j-jg  gO.-FuUer  Cell. 

chromate.    The  E.  M.  F.  is  about  zmo  m  d       —  ■ 

2.14  volts,  and  the  cell  is  used 
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for  open  circuit  or  semi-closed  circuit  work.     Another  form 
of  the  Fuller  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  81. 


85.  Parts  Acid  Gravity  C«U.— In  the  Partz  acid  (rravity 
lonii  of  cell,  Fig.  81-A,  the  electrolyte  which  purromidp 
the   zdnc  is  either   magnesium    sulphate  or   common   salL 


t  Fig.  81.— Fuller  Cell. 

i  Zinc  In  poraoa  CDp  iriib  mareurr  mod  dlliile  11,80,,  aibOD  In  i 

The  depolarizer  ia  a  bichromate  solution  which  surrounds 
!the    perforated    carbon    plate    located    in    the    bottom    of 
the  jar.     A  vertical  carbon  rod  fits 
snugly  into  the  tapereil  hole  in  the 
carbon  plate,  and  extends  through 
I     the  cover  forming  the  positive  pole, 
t     The  depolarizer,  being  heavier  than 
the     electrolyte,     remains     at    the 
bottom   of    the    jar,  and    the    two 
j     liquids  are  thus  kept  separate.     TJiis 
lepolarizer  is  placed  on  the  market 
;     in  the  form  of  crystals,  known  as 
Bulpho -chromic  salt,  made   by   the 
1     action     of     sulphuric     acid     upon 
chromic  acid.     When  dissolved,  its 
action   is   similar    Ui    that  of    the 
J     chromic   acid   solution.     After  the 

cell  has  been  set  up  with  everything        pi^^  gi-A.-Partj:  Cell. 
^     else  in  place  the  crystals  are  intro- 
duced into  the  solution,  near  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  through 
I     the  vertical  glass  tube  shown,  and  slowly  dissolve  and  diffuse 
over  the  surface  of  the  carbon  plate.     When  the  cell  cur- 
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rent  weakens  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of  the  salt  introdnmA 
through  the  tube  will  restore  the  current  to  its  normal  value. 
The  cell  should  remain  undisturbed  to  prevent  the  solution 
(rom  mixing.  Its  E.  M.  F,  is  from  1.9  to  2  volts,  and  the 
6  in,  X  8  in.  size  has  an  internal  reeistance  of  about  .5  ohm. 
Since  the  depolarization  is  quite  effective,  the  cell  may  be 
used  on  open  or  closed  circuit  work, 

86.  Bansen  and  (JrOve  OetlB. — These  cells  are  examples 
of  the  two  fluid  type,  in  which  the  solutions  are  sepanited 
by  a  porous  partition.  Bunsen's  battery  haa  a  bar  <A 
carbon  immersed  in  strong  nitric  acid  contained  in  a  poroue 
eup.     This  cup  is  then  placed  in  another  vessel  containing 


Fig.  82.— Bunsen  Cell.  Fig.  83.— Grove  Cell, 

CftiMD  in  HHO,  porous  cup,  dac  In       PUtlnum  in  HNO,  Id  porous  cub 
dlluU  Ht^,.  sine  In  dilute  H,iJUr 

dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  immersed  in  the  same  liquid  is  « 
hollow,  cylindrical  plate  of  zinc,  which  nearly  surrounds  the 

Kroua  cup.  The  hydrogen,  starting  at  the  zinc,  traverseS; 
composition  and  recom  position,  the  sulphuric  acid,  passee 
through  the  porous  partition,  and  immediately  enters  into 
chemical  action  with  the  nitric  acid,  so  that  none  of  it  reaches 
the  carbon.  There  are  produced  by  this  action  water,  which 
m  time  dilutes  the  acid,  and  orange-colored  poisonous  fumes 
of  nitric  oxide,  which  rise  from  the  battery.  If  the  nitric 
acid  first  be  saturated  with  nitrate  of  ammonia,  the  acid  will 
last  longer  and  the  fumes  be  prevented.  Strong  sulphuric 
acid   cannot  be  used  in  any  battery;  generally  12  parts  by 
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weight,  OT  20  hy  volume,  of  water  are  added  to  one  part  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

Qrnce  used  a  ^trip  olplatinu,m.  instead  of  cnrbnn  in  his  cell. 
\  solution  of  bichromate  of  jiotassium  (as  in  %  83)  is  fre- 
quently aub8titute<l  for  the  nitric  ncid  in  the  porous  cup, 
thereby  avoiding  disagreeable  fumes.  Bunsen's  and  Gro\e's 
batteries  produce  powerful  and  constant  currents,  and  are  well 
ad&pted  for  experiments,  but  they  require  frwjuent  attention, 
and  are  expensive,  so  that  they  are  little  used  for  work  ol 
long  duration.     E.  M.  F.,  of  these  cells.  1.75  to  l.ilS  volts 

87.  Daniell  Cell. — This  battery  is  made  in  many  ft.riiiE 
and  called  by  various  names,  such  as  Gravity  battery.  Blue- 
atone  Cell,  Crowfoot  battery,  etc.   Anexplanationof  the  theory 


Fig.  84.— Cbemicsl  Action  In  the  Daniell  Cell  vhen  the  Circuit  !■  CI  wed. 

of  a  simple  form  will  answer  for  all  forms  of  this  class,  and  it  is 
of  importance,  since  the  cell  is  much  used  in  practice  forgiv- 
ing constant  currents  of  long  duration.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
closed  circuit  battery.  Zinc  and  copper  elements  are  used. 
In  Fig.  84  they  are  separated  by  a  thin  partition  of  unglazed 
pottery.  On  the  zinc  side  of  the  partition  is  put  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (H^O,),  or  simply  water,  if  the  cell  is  not 
require<l  for  immediate  use;  on  the  copper  side  is  placed 
sulphate  of  copper  (CuSO,),  dissolved  in  water,  together  with 
some  sulphate  of  copper  crystals  (blueatone)  to  maintain  the 
supply  of  copper  sulphate  solution.  When  the  circuit  is 
closed,  as  shown  by  Fig.  84,  the  zinc  combines  with  the 
(80,)  of  the  sulphuric  acid  forming  sulphate  of  zinc 
(ZnSO^),  and  thus  sets  free  the  two  molecules  of  hydnwen 
(H,). 
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This  hydrogen  gae  pasees  through  the  porous  partition 
but  instead  of  collecting  on  the  aides  of  the  copper  plate, 
it  meets  with  the  sulphate  of  copper  (CuSOj),  and  having  a 
greater  natural  affinity  for  the  (SO,)  than  the  copper  (Cu) 
posseaaee,  it  displaces  the  copper,  and  forma  sulphuric  acid, 
(H,SO.)  aetting  free  pure  metallic  copper,  which  is  deposited 
upon  the  ,'opper  plate.  This  continuoua  extraction  of  metal- 
lic copper  from  the  solution  would  Boon  weaken  it,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  copper  crystals  dissolve  and  thus 
automatically  keep  the  solution  saturated.     To  maintain  a 


constant  current  for  an  indefinite  time,  therefore,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  keep  the  supply  of  copper  crystals  and  zinc 
maintained.  The  cell  has  an  E.  M.  F.  of  about  one  volt  and 
gives  a  small,  but  steady  current.  The  "  gravity  type  "  of 
this  cell,  which  ia  used  in  this  country  for  telegraphy  (closed 
circuit  work),  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  85. 

A  student's  email  Daniel)  cell  in  also  shown  in  Fig.  85.  It  is  of  th« 
double  fluid  type.  A  rod  of  freshly  amalgamated  zinc  is  placed  in 
the  porous  cup  in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  with  a  sfieciflc  gmvity 
of  1.1.  The  porous  cup  is  placed  in  a  glaas  jar  containing  a  solution 
ot  copper  sulphate  of  the  same  ppecifio  gravity,  and  surrounded  by 
n  shet't  ot  copper.  It  ia  advisable  to  short-circuit  tfie  cell  for  Rbont 
ten  minutes liefore  using.  Under  the  above  conditions  the  E.  M.  F. 
is  1.05  volts.  The  cell  should  be  set  up  with  a  new  solution  each 
time  it  ia  required  and  taken  apart  and  cleaned  aft«r  use.     The  cui^ 


rant  on  short  circait  is  Bmall,  about  }  ampere,  bat  lince  polaiiiation 
is  eliminated  it  is  a  jjood  cell  to  use  for  electrical  mi^xureciienU 
wh«re  a  constant  source  of  E.  M.  F.  is  required,  an  in  Lii'son  XXI. 
88.     Lecluiche  Cell. — Thiti  very  coinmon  funii  of  celt  in 
%n  example  nf  the  single  aulution  type,  with  a  solid  depolar- 
izer  surrounding  the  negative  element,  which  is   generally 
carbon,   the    positive  element 
being     zinc,     Fig.     86,      The 
liquid  used  is  a  strong  solution 
oE    ammonium  chloride,  com- 
monly known  aa  sal-ammoniac, 
and     much     resembles    table 
salt.     In  the  porous  cup  type 
of  cell,  a  carbon  slab  is  placed  in 
the  porous  cup  and  surrounded 
by  a  mixture  of  small  pieces 
of     carbon     and     manganese 
dioxide,  the  top  being  covered 
by  means  of  pitch,  leaving  one 
or  two  small  holes  for  air  and 
gas    to    pass   through.      The 
depolarizer  will  take  care  of  a 
limited  amount  of  the  hydro- 
gen produced  when  the  cell  is 
on  closed   circuit,  but  if  the 
circuit  be  closed  for  any  length 

of     time    polarization    occurs.  Fig.  8a.-Irfclanche  Cell. 

The  cell  is  thus  of  the  open  ^''"",''' ^"'."'"IJc^'iuiJl"'^''''" 
circuit  class,  and  will  furnish  a 

good  current  where  it  is  required  only  intermittently.  Zinc 
is  dissolved  only  when  the  cell  is  being  useil.  This  type  of 
cell,  or  its  modification,  is  used  for  gas  lighting  and  bell 
work.  The  cell  requires  very  little  attention.  Water  must 
be  added  as  the  solution  evaponites,  and  the  zinc  rod 
replenished  when  necessary.  The  E,  M.  F.  is  about  1.48 
volts  and  the  internal  resistance  is  about  4  ohms. 

Direction  fbr  setting  up  the  Leclanche  Cell.— I.  Place  in  tha    . 

glaas  jar  eix  ounces  of  ammonium  chloride  (pal -ammoniac),  pour  in 
water  until  the  jar  Is  one-third  full  iind  stir  thorouglily. 

2.  Put  in  the  porous  cup.  and  add  water  if  necessary  until  the 
level  of  the  water  is  witiiin  IJ  inches  of  the  top  of  the  porous  cup. 

3.  Put  the  zinc  in  place  and  set  the  cell  away,  without  connecting 
■p,  far  tea  or  twelve  hours,  to  allow  the  liquid  to  thoroughly  soak 
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into  the  porous  cufi,  which  will  lower  ite  level  to  aboat  two-thirdi 

the  height  of  the  jar,  bt  which  luvel  it  should  be  kept,  by  adding 
water  ae  it  evaporates.    The  cell  is  then  i-eady  fur  uee. 

89.  Gottda  Lecl&nche  Cell.— This  cell  is  a  ikiodification 
of  the  porous  cup  type,  in  which  the  iiiaiiganeae  hna  been 
mixed  with  eome  gelatinous  binder,  and 
compressed  into  slabs,  under  hydraulic 
pressure.  Two  Bueh  slabs  or  prisms,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  carbon  plate,  are  held  in 
position  by  rubber  bands,  Fig.  87.  A  zinc 
rod  and  a  sal- ammoniac  solution  are  used. 
This  cell  was  designed  to  dispense  with  the 
porous  cup. 

90.  Carbon  Cylinder  Cell.— Carbon 
possesses  a  natural  power  to  prevent  a 
limited  amount  of  polarization  by  absorbing 
the  hydrogen  gas  coming  I'roni  the  zinc  rod, 
so  that  we  iind  it  used  in  a  variety  of  shapes 
for  open  circuit  cells,  which  gives  rise  to  as 
fiff.  S7.— Gonda  many  different  names,  such  as  Samaon, 
Xeclanche         JferculfJi,  Iaiw,  Nalionol,  Standard',  etc. 

ammoniac  and  zinc  are  used,  and  by  corrugating  the  carbon, 
fluting  it,  or  making  concentric  cylinders,  specia- merits  are 
obtained  in  each  case.     Fig.  89  illustrates  a  carbon  cylinder 


I'ig.  B8,— El  erne  II  Is  of  a  Carbon  Cylinder  CelL 
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cell  of  the  Standard  Carbon  Co.,  in,  which  the  carbon  ia  made 
in  the  fonn  of  a  porous  cup  and  then  filled  with  oxide  of 
manganese  to  prevent  polarization.  Still  another  form  of  the 
same  make  is  shown  in  Fig.  90,  in  which  the  space  between  the 
two  concentric  carbon  cylindera  has  been  filled  with  oxide  ol 


manganese  and  then  sealed  in.  The  zinc  rod  is  prevented  from 
touching  the  carbon  by  being  first  inserted  through  a  porce- 
lain insulator.     About  4  to  6  ounces  of  sal-ammoniac  are  gen- 
erally used  for  cells  of  ordinary  size.    The  salt  is  placed  in 
the  jar,  water  poured  in   until  it  is  about 
two-thirds  full,  and  then  stirred  till  all  the 
salt  is  dissolved.    When  the  carbon  cylinder 
is  inserted  the  solution  should  be  within  1^ 
inches  of  the  top  of   the  jar.     These  cells 
should  not  be  put  in  warm  places,  as  over 
the   heater  in  a  cellar,  on   account  of  the 
rapid  evaporation  of   the   electrolyte.    The 
E.   M.  P.  is  from   1.4  to  1.6  volts  for  the 
different  forms  of  this  type. 

91.  Edison-Lalande    Cell. — As   in   the 
fjeclanche  type,   this  cell  is  a  single  fluid  Fig.  9o. 

battery  with  solid  depolarizer,  but  is  ad-  srriiontbrough»p 
mirabiy  adapted  for  use  on  closed  drcuil  Sj'V^j""'',"  '•""^''« 
work,  as  for  small  motors,  electrotyping,  "^  eposruor. 
tel^raphy,  etc.  Zinc  is  the  positive,  and  black  oxide  ol 
oopper  (CuO),  the  negative  element.  The  exciting  liquid 
ia  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  oxide  of  copper  is  ob- 
Ained  by  the  process  of  roasting  copper  turnings ;  it  is  then 
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firound  into  a  fine  powder  and  compreBsed  into  solid  blocks, 
rem  which  plates  of  a  suitable  size  are  cut. 

These  plates  are  suspended  from  the  cover  of  tlie  battery  jar, 
Pig.  91.  by  a  light  framework  of  copper,  one  end  of  the  frame- 
work terminating  as  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery.     On 
each  side  of  the  copper  oxide 
element  is  suspended   a   zino 
plate,  which  is  prevented  from 
coming  into  contact  with  the 
WJ^j,i„  copper  oxide  plate  by-means  of 
'  vulcanite  buttons.     When  the 
circuit  is  closed  and  the  cell  in 
action,   the   water    ia    decom- 
posed,   the    oxygen,    forming 
with  the   zinc,  oxide  of  zinc, 
which  in  turn  combines  with 
the  potash  to  form  a  double 
salt  ot  zinc  and  potash,  which 
dissolves  as  rapidly   as   it  is 
Fig.  91,-Ediaon.LsUnde  Cell.  formed.     The    hydrogen    lib- 

^"'"^l.oTXSoMtV"™"""  erated   by  the  decomposition 

of  the  water  reduces  the 
copper  oxide  to  metallic  copper.  The  reduced  copper  is 
of  great  purity  and  can  again  be  converted  into  copper  oxide. 
It  is  important  to  see  that  the  oxide  plates  are  entirely  sub- 
merged in  the  caustic  potash  solution.  Heavy  paraffin  oil 
is  poured  on  top  ot  the  solution,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  about 
one-quarter  inch  deep  on  the  surface,  to  keep  out  the  air. 
When  oil  is  not  used  creeping  salts  are  formed  and  the  life 
of  the  battery  is  reduced  fully  two-thirds.  The  E.  M.  F.  ia 
loT,  only  0. 7  of  a  volt,  but  the  internal  resistance  is  also  very 
low,  so  that  quite  a  large  current  can  be  drawn  from  the  cell. 
It  is  made  in  a  number  of  different  sizes,  ^  140. 

92.  Ohloride  of  Silrer  Cell. — This  cell  is  another  exam- 
ple of  the  single  fluid  type  with  a  solid  depolarizer,  and  ia 
used  extensively  in  portable  testing  sets  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  cells  are  mounted  in  a  case.  The  elements  are 
small  wires,  or  rods  of  zinc  and  silver,  and  on  the  silver  is 
cast  the  solid  depolarizer,  silver  chloride,  which  is  reduced 
to  metallic  silver  by  the  hydrogen  gas.  The  chloride  of  sil- 
ver may  be  melted  in  a  porcelain  crucible  and  cast  around 
ttie  wire  in  a  carbon  mold.     A  small  cylinder  of  vegetable 
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parchment  sairoDnds  the  silver  wire  and  the  chloride,  to  pre- 
''eat  internal  short  circuits.  The  zinc  rod  and  silver  wire 
are  held  in  a  paraffin  stopper,  the  silver  wire  of  one  cell  being 
wedged  into  the  zinc  rod  of  the  nest,  and  so  on,  when  a  number 
are  connected  in  series.  The  elements  are  sealed  in  a  small 
glass  tube  containing  the  electrolyte,  which  may  be  zinc  sul- 
phate, zinc  chloride,  or  caustic  potash. 
With  zinc  sulphate  the  E.  M.  F.  is  1.1  volts. 

93.  Dry  CeUa.— These  cells  differ  from 
those  already  described,  in  that  the  exciting 
Quid  is  combined  with  some  special  ab- 
sorbent, such  as  sawdust,  etc.,  or  ia  made 
into  a  jelly.  In  the  Gassner  type  of  cell 
the  zinc  element  is  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
which  holds  the  other  element  (carbon) 
and  tbe  exciting  mixture.  The  carbon  rod 
or  plate  occupies  about  one-half  the  s])ace 
in  the  cell,  and  the  space  between  the  carbon 
and  zinc  cylinder  is  filled  with  the  following 
mixture,  the  proportions  being  by  weight  i 
Oxide  ot  zinc,  1  part ;  sal-ammoniac,  1  part ; 

plaster,  3  parts ;   chloride  of  zinc,   1  part ;   p-    ^  _p„  ^eii 
water,  2  parta.     Dry  cells  being  portable, 
are   very   convenient  for  use   where  only   an   intermittent 
current  is  required.     The  E.  M,  F.  is  about  1.4  volts. 

94.  Classiflcation  of  Cells.— 

Primary  batteries : 

Classified  by  fOpen  circuit  cells — (Grenet,  Leclanche.) 
polarization  i  Closed  circuit  cells — (Daniell,  Lalande, 
into  (     Fuller.) 

'  Single   fluid    cells — (Grenet,    Leclanche, 

Lalande.) 
Double     fluid     cells — (Bunsen,     Grove, 
Daniell,  Fuller. ) 

C  Liquid  depolarizer — (Grenet  type.) 
Single  fluid  cells  with  -j  Solid  depolarizer — (Leclanche,  La- 

(_      lande.) 
Double  Quid  cells  with  liquid  depolarizer — (£unsen,  Grove, 
Daniell.) 


by 

construction 
into 
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06.  Ohemicab  for  Oells  and  Some  Ohemical  Symbols.'- 

Copper  Sulphate  (blue  vitriol),  CuSO^ 

Zinc  Sulphate  (white  vitriol),  ZnSO^ 

Ammonium  Chloride  (sal-ammoniac),  NH^Cl 

Bichromate  of  Soda,  Na,Cr,0, 

Bichromate  of  Potassium,  K,Cr,Oy 

Chromic  Acid,  CrO,  Lead  Peroxide,  PbO, 

Caustic  Potash,  KOH  Sulphuric  Acid,  H^O^ 

Caustic  Soda,NaOH  Nitric  Acid,  HNO, 

Copper  Oxide,  CuO  Hydrochloric  Acid,  HCl 

Manganese  Dioxide,  MnO        Silver  Chloride,  AgCl 

Lead  Oxide,  PbO  Zinc  Chloride,  ZnCl, 

QUESTIONS. 

.  1.  Since  the  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  from  the  zinc  when  it  if 
placed  in  dilute  acid,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  in  a  Volta 
cell  when  connected  to  a  circuit,  the  hydroffen  gas  ih  evolved  at  the 
copper  plate,  yet  the  copper  is  not  attacked  By  the  acid  ? 
.     2.  Upon  what  does  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  cell  depend? 

3.  Would  you  expect  a  verv  large  cell  to  have  the  same  E.  M.  F. 
as  a  small  one  of  the  same  kind  made  up  in  test  tuhe  ?    Why  7 

4.  Give  a  list  of  some  materials  used  in  cells,  in  the  order  of  their 
potential  difference  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

5.  A  cell  is  composed  of  cop];)er  and  iron  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Draw  a  sketch  indicating  the  -f  and  —  plates  and  electrodes,  and  the 
direction  of  current,  when  the  plates  are  connected. 

6.  Of  what  use  is  local  action  in  a  cell?    How  is  it  prevented? 

7.  What  is  the  distinction  between  open  and  closed  circuit  cells? 

8.  Why  are  there  so  many  different  makes  of  cells  on  the  market, 
and  what  is  the  general  distinction  between  them? 

9.  Describe  a  two-fluid  cell.    Give  an  example. 

10.  What  is  a  depolarizer  ?  Give  an  example  of  a  cell  with  a  solid 
and  liquid  depolarizer,  and  state  how  the  depolarizer  acts  in  each. 

11.  Describe  the  Daniell  cell  and  illustrate  the  chemical  action. 

12.  Describe  a  bichromate  cell  of  the  Grenet  type.    Make  a  sketch. 

13.  How  does  the  Fuller  cell  differ  from  the  Grenet  cell,  since  th% 
chemicals  and  plates  used  are  identical  ? 

14.  Describe  the  Leclanche  porous  cup  type  of  cell.  How  is  polari* 
zation  prevented  in  this  cell  ? 

15.  How  does  the  Edison -Lalande  cell  differ  from  the  Leclanche 
cell,  since  they  both  use  solid  depolarizers? 

16.  Which  of  the  two  cells  mentioned  in  question  15  would  you  use 
for  a  spark-ignitor  on  a  gas  engine? 

17.  In  what  respect  does  a  dry  cell  differ  from  a  fluid  cell? 

18.  Form  a  table  of  all  the  cells  you  know  of.  giving  the  +  and  — 
plates,  electrolyte  used,  depolarizers,  name  and  type  (open  or  closed 
circuit)  in  the  different  columns  of  the  table. 

19.  Describe  fully  the  action  of  the  Edison-Lalande  celL 


LESSON  X. 

BLBCTROLYSIS. 

Bffects  o!  the  Current— Heating  Effect — ^Magnetic  Effect— Chemical 
Effect  — Eiectroly sis— ElectrblysiB  of  Copper  Sulpliate— ElectrO' 
lysis  of  Zinc  Sulphate — Klectrolysis  of  Lead  Acetate — Electroplat- 
ing— Electrotyping  —  Polarity  Indicator — Secondary  Batteries, 
Storage  Batteries  or  Accumulators  — Directior  of  Current  in  an 
Accumulator  on  Cliarge  and  Discharge  -Commercial  Storage  Bat- 
teries— Questions. 

96.  Effects  of  the  Onrrent. — A  current  of  electricity  is 
not^  material  substance,  and,  therefore,  has  no  dimensions 
(length,  breadth,  or  weight)  by  which  it  can  be  studied  or 
measured.  An  electric;  current  is  studied  by  the  effects  it  pro- 
duces^  all  of  which  are  commercially  utilized.  The  effects  mani- 
fested by  a  current  of  electricity  are  :  Heating  Effect,  Magnetic 
Effect,  Chemical  Effect,  and  Physiological  Effect  The  first  three 
of  these  effects  are  treated  in  this  book.  A  current  passed 
through  the  body  produces  muscular  contractions,  which  are 
said  to  be  due  to  the  physiological  effect.  Electro-therapeu- 
tics deals  with  the  study  of  this  effect. 

By  a  direct  or  contimums  current  is  meant  one  which  flows 
always  in  the  same  direction  and  has  the  same  strength, 
as,  for  example,  the  current  from  a  battery.  In  a  pulsating 
current  the  direction  is  uniform,  but  the  current  strength 
varies.  Most  direct  current  dynamos  furnish  a  pulsating  cur- 
rent, but  the  pulsations  are  so  rapid  that  the  current  becomes 
practically  continuous.  In  an  alternating  current  the  direc- 
tion is  reversed  at  short  intervals,  and  tlie  current  strength 
also  varies  periodically.  Dynamos,  called  alternators,  furnish 
such  a  current.  The  variations  occur  so  rapidly  that  the 
current  appears  to  be  constant  in  the  circuit.  * 

97.  Heating  Effect.— 

Exp.  15 :  Connect  the  terminals  of  a  hichromate  cell  to  a  piece  ol 
No.  32  iron  wire  about  one  inch  long.    The  wire  becomes  so  hot  that 

*Tn  most  of  the  followiDg  pages  the  referenoes  to  current  strength  are  true  for  dlrMit 
4urreDta,  and  ezoeptioiu  muBi  be  made  if  other  currents  are  oonsidersd. 

77 
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it  is  luminous,  illustrating  both  the  htatinqaTtA  lighting  ^ec\%oivt  cur- 
rent of  eleptricity.  _  The  chemical  energy  inside  of  the  cell  ie  thus  con- 
verted into  electrical  enei^y  oiilcide  of  the  cell  in  the  form  of  heat 
and  light.  If  the  current  is  strong  enough  the  wire  will  be  entirely 
melted, 

Exp.  16:  Substitute  a  piece  of  copper  wire  of  the  same  siie  and 
length  as  the  iron  wire  in  £xp.  15.  A  smaller  change  of  temperature 
will  be  noted. 

Zb^,  17:   Close  the  circuit  of  the  cell  without  any  fine  wire  in  the   i 
circuit.    More  heat  is  now  generated  inside  o(  the  cell  than  in  the 
estemnl  conducting  wires. 

Every  wire  which  conducts  a  current  of  electricity  becomes 
heated  to  some  extent  as  a  result  of  the  current,  because  the 
best  conductors  offer  some  opposition  (resistance)  to  the  flow 
of  the  current,  and  it  is  in  overcoming  this  resistance  that  the 
heat  is  developed.     If  the  wire  is  large  in  eross- 
sectional  area  and  the  current  small,  the  heat 
developed  will  be  so  small  in  amount  as  not  to 
be  recognized  by  the  touch,  yet,  nevertheless, 
some  heat  is  evolved  from  tiie  wire ;  upon  the. 
other  hand,  with  a  small  wire  and  a  large  current 
it  becomes  quite  hot.     As  the  heat  increases 
with  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  used,  by 
employing  a  poor  conductor  we  obtain  both  hght 
and  heat.     This  principle  is  used  in  the  incan- 
descent electric  lamp,  in  which  a  high  resist- 
ance solid  conductor  called  the    filament  is 
enclosed  in  a  glass  bulb  from  which  the  air  has 
been  exhausted,   thereby  preventing  combus- 
V...  i.-...f.>  tion  of  the  filament.     The  current  is  passed 
Fip.  93.— Elec-  through  the  filament  and  heats  it  to  a  state  of 
*cent''Smp^   incandescence.     Fig.  93  depicts  a  carbon  fila- 
ment lamp,  and  of  the  electric  energy  expended 
in  this  type  of  lamp,  only  nboutS  per  cent,  is  represented  by 
the  light  emitted,  while  the  balance  appears  as  heat,  so 
that  such  a  lamp,  while   convenient,  is  not  an  efficient 
source  of  511umination,  1J383.     The  heating  effect  of  tho 
current  is  also  utilized  in  the  various  electric  cooking  utensils 
on  the  market,  in  electric  welding,  electric  smelting,  and  in 
reducing  metals  from  their  ores. 

98.  Ma^etic  Effect. — A  wire  carrying  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity deflects  a  magnetic  needle.  When  insulated  and  coiled 
around  an  iron  core  the  current  magnetises  the  core.  If  the 
current  Sowing  through  a  wire  be  sufficiently  strong,  the  wire 
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will  attract  iron  filings,  proving  the  existence  of  the  magnetic 
field  around  the  wire.  This  subject  is  treated  under  Electro- 
magnetism,  Lesson  XV. 

99.  Ohemical  Effect. — We  have  noted  in  a  simple  Volti 
cell,  if  71,  how  electrolytic  decomposition  takes  place  inside 
the  cell  when  a  current  is  flowing.     The  current  is  also  capa 
ble  of  decomposing  certain  chemical  compounds  (liquids) 
outside  of  the  cell,  when  it  is  passed  through  them,  breaking 
up  the  compounds  into  their  constituent  parts.     Liquids  may 
be  divided  intoihree  classes  :  (1)  Thoae  which  do  not  conduct 
tUctricity  at  all,  such  aa  many  of  the 
oib,  particularly  petroleum  ;  (2)  Itquide 
which  conduct  wUhotU  decomposition,  as 
mei*cucy  and    molten    metals,    which 
condui-t  just  as  solids ;  (3)  liquids  which 
are  decomponed  when  they  conduct  a  cur- 
rent,   as  the  dilute  acids,  solutions  of 
metallii!   salts,  and  some  fused  com- 
pounds. 

Exp.  18:  Electrolysis  of  Water.— Fill 

the  tJ  tube,  Fig.  <I4,  with  water,  and  add  a 
few  drops  of  Bulphiiric  acid  to  make  the 
liquid  a  lietter  conductur.  Connect  the  ter- 
minals of  two  bichromate  cells  joired  in 
series,  ^  141,  to  the  two  ptatinuiii  terminals  .±..1^ 
shown  in  the  U  lube,  so  that  the  circuit  from  «-..*-- 
the   cells   will    be  completed   through   the 

acidulated  water.  Have  the  corks  1"'**  Fie  94— OlapsUTubewi'li 
loose  in  the  U  tube  for  the  gases  to  escape.  Electrodes  Formiiiitsn' 
Whsn   the  circuit  is  comi>leted   bubbles  of  Electrolytic  Cell, 

gas    1:11  mediately  rif'e  fiom   both  platinum 

plates^  more,  however  from  the  platinum  plate  connected  with  the 
negative  pole  cf  the  battery.  The  jriMes  may  be  iiAiected  geparoleiu 
61/  the  forma  of  ajiparrtlus  »Kovni  in  Fig».  99  and  100,  or  collected 
together  in  one  tube  in  the  form  of  voltameter  shown  in  Fig.  97. 

During  this  electr>chemical  action  the  current  decomposes 
the  water,  liberating  hydrogen  gas  at  the  negative  battery 
pole,  and  oxygen  gas  at  the  positive  battery  pole.  Twice  as 
much  hydrogen  as  oxygen  gus  is  liberated.  Water  is  com- 
posed of  these  two  gases,  hy<lrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  tno  parts  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen  (or  H,0) 
and  the  current  breaks  up  the  water  into  its  constituent  parts. 
Fig.  97.  If  braes  or  copper  plates  are  used,  the  positive  plate 
will  be  attacked  by  the  action,  and  no  oxygen  will  be  evolved. 
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Bzp.  19:  Beverse  the  direction  of  tlie  current  throaghtbemlntion. 
by  dunging  the  battery  t«riainala,  and  note  tliat  the  hydrogen  and 
oxj^n  ga«eiare  now  li))erat^l  on  the  opposite  electrodes  Trom  Exp. 
18,  which  is  another  reason  for  supposing  that  the  current  has  direc- 
tion :  the  opposite  deflections  ol  the  magnetic  needle  being  a  lormet 
prooL 

100.  ElecbtilysiM. — A  lai^  number  of  chemical  com- 
pounds in  a  state  of  fusion,  or  dissolved  in  certain  solvents 
can,  like  the  acidulated  water,  be  separated  into  their  con- 
stituent parts  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through 
trhem.  Any  substance  that  is  capable  of  being  decomposed 
by  an  electric  current  is  called  an  electrdyte  (as  in  a  Volta 
cell)  and  the  process  is  termed  dectrohj'm  (meaning  loosen- 
ing by  electricity).  Plates  of  carbon,  lead,  platinum  or 
other  metals  are  used  to  conduct  the  current  to  and  from  tlie 
eolution,  according  to  the  substance  to  be  electrolyzed. 

These  plates  are  called  electrodes,  and  the  plate  by  which 
the  current  eniert  the  electrolyte  is  called  the  positive  electrode 
or  anode  and  the  plate  by  which  it  leaves  the  solution  is  called 
the  negative  electrode  or  cathode.  The  constituent  parts  of  the 
electrolyte  which  are  liberated  at  the  surface  of  the  electrodes 
are  called  ions ;  the  ion  liberated  at  the  positive  electrode  being 
called  the  anion,  and  that  which  appears  at  the  negative  elec- 
trode the  calhifm.  Any  vessel  or  apparatus  used  for  perform- 
ing or  measuring  electrolysis  is  called  a  voUameier.  In  tlie 
electrolysis  of  water  hydrogen  is  the  cathion  and  oxygen  the 
union. 

101.  Electrolysis  of  Copper  Sulphate.^ 

Exp.  20:  Fill  the  U  tube,  Fig.  94,  with  a  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate, made  by  dissolving  some  copper  sulphate  crystals  (bliicstone) 
in  water,  and  subject  the  solution  to  eleclrolysis,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
water,  using  platinum  electrodes.     Metallic  copper  is  de|><>sited  upon 
the    negative  electrode,  that  is  the  plate 
,   heconies    copper-plated.     Oxygen    gas    is 
liberated  at  the  positive  platinum  electrode 
and  sulphuric  acid  ia  formed, 

tThe  chemical  symbol  for  copper  sul- 
phate is  CuSOj  and  by  electrolysis  it  is 
separated  into   Cu  (metallic   copper) 
and  SOj  (sulphion).     The  hydrogen 
Fig.  96.--Copper  Volta-   g^g  liberated  at  the  n^ative  plate  dis- 
places the  Cu  of  the  CuSOj  forming 
H,SO,  (sulphuric  acid),  and  deposes  the  Cu  on  the  negative 
Dlate,  while  oxygen  gas  is  liberated  at  the  -\-  platinum  plat^ 
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&3  beiore.  If  the  action  is  allowed  to  continue  for  some  time, 
all  the  metallic  copper  is  taken  from  the  solution  and  deposed. 
This  will  be  noted  by  the  solution  changing  from  a  deep  to  a 
pale  blue,  as  the  change  gradually  takes  place  from  coppei 
sulphate  to  sulphuric  acid.  The  action  is  represented  as 
follows : 

CuSO,  =  Cu      +      SO, 

Sulphate  of  copper  becomes  copper  and  sulphion 

SO,     +      H,0  =  H,SO,        +        0 

Sulphion  and  water  produce  sulphuric  acid  and  oxygen 

Exp.  21 :  Reverse  tlie  direction  of  current  in  Exp.  20  and  note  that 
now  the  copper-coated  platinum  plate  becomes  the  positive  electrode, 
with  a  platinum  plate  for  the  negative  electrode.  The  latter  has 
metallic  copper  deposed  upon  it,  while  the  former  metallic  copiier  on 
the  positive  plate  is  returned  a^in  to  the  solution. 

Exp.  22:  Substitute  two  copper  electrodes  for  the  platinum  elec- 
trodes and  repeat  Exp.  20.  Metallic  copi>er  is  again  aeposited  u^u 
the  negative  electrode  (increasing  its  weight)  but  from  the  |K)8itive 
electrode  no  gas  is  evolved,  yet  this  plate  wastes  away,  or  is  dissolved 
in  the  solution,  thereby  losing  in  weight. 

When  a  copper  positive  plate  is  used,  the  CuSO.  is  sepa- 
rated into  Cu  on  the  negative  plate,  and  SO^  which  attacks 
the  positive  plate,  and  forms  a  new  molecule  of  CuSO^  (cop- 
per sulphate).  Thus  as  a  molecule  of  copper  sulphate  is 
decomposed,  a  new  molecule  is  formed,  keeping  the  solu- 
tion constant.  Just  as  much  metallic  copper  is  thrown  down 
into  solution  from  the  positive  plate,  as  is  taken  from  the 
solution  and  deposed  on  the  negative  plate.  The  art  of  electro- 
plating is  based  on  the  above  experiments. 

102.  Electrolysis  of  Zinc  Sulphate. — 

Exp.  23 :  Dissolve  some  crystals  of  zinc  sulphate,  ZnS04  (white 
vitriol)  in  water.  Refill  the  U  tube,  Fig.  94,  with  this  solution  and 
lubject  it  to  electrolysis.  Use  platinum  electrodes  and  metallic  zinc  ic 
deposited  upon  the  negative  electrode  and  oxygen  gas  is  evolved  from 
the  positive  electrode.  Reverse  the  direction  of  current.  The  pre- 
viously deposited  zinc  is  deposed  again  into  solution  while  the  other 
electrode  now  receives  a  deposit  of  zinc.  Oxygen  gas  is  not  evolved 
from  the  positive  electrode  till  all  of  the  zinc  has  been  thrown  down 
into  solution. 

Exp.  24 :  Repeat  Exp.  23,  using  two  zinc  strips  as  electrodes,  and 
note  that  the  positive  strip  wastes  away,  and  the  negative  z'nc  strips 
,wns  in  weight.  The  action  of  the  Edison  electrolytic  meter  for 
measuring  current  is  dependent  upon  this  principle,  being  then  A 
line  voltameter.  '   -  .  '  • 
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105.  fiectTolysis  of  Lead  Acetate.— 

Exp.  25 .  JPrepare  a  Bolution  o£  lead  acetate,  and  pass  it  throun^ii 
fUtei  paper  to  clear  the  solution.  Fill  the  U  tube,  Fig.  94,  and  sub- 
ject it  to  electrolysis,  using  platinum  electrodes.  Metallic  lead  is  de« 
posited  at  the  negative  plate,  and  oxygen  gas  appears  at  the  posit  ive 
plate.  In  addition  to  coating  the  platinum  plate  the  lead  will  be  de- 
posited in  a  beautiful  tree- like  form  extending  out  into  the  solution 
irom  the  negative  plate.  The  solution  becomes  weaker  as  the  ex- 
traction of  metallic  lead  continues.  When  the  current  is  reversed, 
the  former  positive  plate  receives  the  deposit  in  the  **  tree  form,**  but 
oxygen  gas  is  not  now  liberated  from  the  positive  piate,  until  the  lead 
previously  deposited  is  dissolved  in  the  solution.  This  experiment  is 
very  suitable  for  illustration  in  a  lantern  projection  cell,  as  well  as  lor 
laboratory  work. 

104.  Electroplating. — The  art  of  depositing  a  coating  of 
metal  upon  any  object  is  tenned  electroplating,  and  is  based 
upon  the  principles  of  electrolysis  already  explained.  The 
metal  held  in  solution  is  always  deposited  on  the  object  to  be 
plated,  which  must  be  connected  to  the  negative  pole  of  the 
source  of  electricity,  whiie  a  plate  of  the  metal  from  which 
the  coating  is  derived,  as  nickel,  copper,  gold,  or  silver  is  used 
BB  the  positive  plate.  In  plating  with  gold  or  silver  the  bath 
(electrolyte)  is  always  alkaline,  and  generally  a  cyanide  of 
the  metal  to  be  deposited  is  used  for  the  solution.  In  plating 
an  iron  spoon  with  silver,  for  example,  the  iron  is  cleaned,  to 
remove  all  dirt  and  grease,  and  then  first  receives  a  deposit  ol 
copper  in  a  copper  bath,  as  silver  will  not  deposit  upon  iron. 
Articles  of  iron,  steel,  zinc,  tin,  and  lead  cannot  be  silvered  y 
or  gilded  unless  first  coated  with  a  thin  covering  of  coppei  ^ 
After  a  thin  coating  of  copper,  the  spoon  is  transferred  to  a 
silver  bath,  properly  connected  up  and  a  coating  of  the  desired 
thickness  deposited,  after  which  it  is  cleaned  and  brightened 
on  a  buffing  wheel 

Other  substances  beside  metals  can  be  electroplated  by 
first  preparing  the  surface  with  a  coating  of  powder^ 
graphite,  or  plumbago,  upon  which  metal  can  be  depos- 
ited.  A  very  low  voltage  is  used  in  electroplating,  since  the 
character  of  the  deposit  depends  upon  the  density  or  strength 
of  current  used,  ^  123.  If  electrolytic  action  takes  place  too 
rapidly,  the  deposit  is  soft,  coarse-grained,  and  liable  to  prove 
unsatisfactory,  while  a  small  current  gives  a  good,  hard,  close- 
grained  deposit.  The  potential  variefc  with  the  electrolytes 
need,  generally  from  1  to  3  volts  being  appHed  tip  *he  batn. 

106.  Electrotyping  -Suppose  an  electxotype  k  desired 
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from  a  column  of  standing  type.  An  impression  in  wax,  at 
plaster  of  Paris,  is  carefuUy  made  of  the  type,  and  the  wax 
mould  dusted  over  with  powdered  graphite  to  make  the 
surface  a  conductor.  The  mould  is  connected  as  the  negative 
plate  in  a  copper  plating  bath  and  receives  a  thin  coating  of 
metallic  copper.  After  removal  from  the  bath  the  copper 
deposit  is  removed  from  the  mould  and  backed,  or  filled  in 
with  type  metal  ij  about  the  depth  of  one-eighth  inch.  When 
cool,  the  back  is  planed  smooth,  fastened  to  a  block  of  wood, 
and  can  then  be  used  in  the  press.  The  copper  mould  is 
generally  so  thin  that  it  is  necessary  to  back  it  up  with  the 
type  metal,  owiYig  to  the  pressure  to  which  the  electrotype  is 
to  be  subjected.  In  this  manner  the  electrotypes  for  the 
pages  of  many  books  are  made  from  the  standing  type,  and 
may  be  used  for  taking  thousands  of  impressions. 

106.  Polarity  Indicator. — The  positive  and  negative  poles 
of  a  direct  current  electric  light,  or  power  circuit,  can  be 
determined  by  dipping  the  terminals,  at  some  little  distance 
apart,  into  a  tumbler  of  water.  As  twice  as  much  hydrogen 
gas  is  evolved  at  the  negative  wire  as  oxygen  at  the  positive 
wire,  the  polarity  of  the  circuit  is  readily  detennined.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  bring  the  wires  into  contact,  or  some 
damage  would  occur,  due  to  too  much  current  flowing  through 
such  a  low  resistance  circuit.  A  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, with  a  little  starch  added,  is  sometimes  sealed  in  a  glass 
tube  and  terminals  provided,  by  which  a  current  can  be  passed 
through,  and  the  polarity  of  the  circuit  determined.  This  is 
called  a  polarity  indicator.  Iodine  is  liberated  at  the  positive 
terminal  and  turns  the  starch  blue  around  this  terminal. 

107.  Secondary  Batteries,  Storage  Batteries  or  Accu- 
mulators. — 


_>.  26.— Place  two  copper  strips  in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate 
contained  in  a  small  battery  jar.  Connect  the  terminals  of  the  copper 
strips  to  a  galvanometer,  and  note  that  the  needle  is  not  deflected, 
because  the  combination  does  not  conform  to  the  definition  ^t  a  vol- 
taic cell,  If  63.  Disconnect,  and  substitute  for  the  galvanometer, 
two  bichromate  cells  connected  in  series  (connect  carbon  to  zinc). 
By  electrolysis,  hydrogen  gas  would  be, evolved  at  the  negative  plate, 
bnt  having  a  greater  affinity  for  the  SO4  part  of  the  zinc  sulphate 
(ZnS04),  than  the  zinc,  it  displaces  it,  forming  sulphuric  acid  (H,S04) 
and  metallic  zinc  is  deposed  on  the  negative  copper  plate.  After  the 
action  continues  a  little  while,  disconnect  the  battery  and  again  con- 
nect the  electrolytic  cell  to  the  galvanometer  and  note  that  the  needle 
it  now  deflected. 
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A  Becondary  battery,  storage  battery  or  accumulator,  is  & 
Toltaic  cell,  the  positive  and  negative  plates  of  which  are 
formed  or  deposited  by  electrolysis,  produced  by  a  separate 
source  of  electricity.  No  electricity  was  stored  in  Exp.  26,  but 
a  chemical  action  took  place,  which  changed  the  plates  into 
two  dissimilar  metals  and  the  salt  (zinc  sulphate)  into  an 
acid,  capable  of  attacking  one  of  them,  thus  conforming  to 
the  definition  of  a  primary  cell.  The  current  performing  the 
electrolysis  is  termed  the  charging  current,  and  the  secondary 
cell  is  said  to  be  charged,  meaning  that  it  will  again  generate 
current  when  connected  to  a  circuit.  This  is  called  discharg- 
ing the  cell.  The  chemical  action  on  discharge  of  our  simple 
type  of  accumulator  will  be  obviously  the  same  as  in  the 
>?^olta  cell,  since  the  plates  (copper-zinc)  and  the  acid  formed 
(sulphuric)  are  identical  with  the  Volta  cell.  On  discharge, 
the  zinc  is  decomposed  by  the  acid,  and  when  it  is  all  dis- 
solved in  the  solution  the  cell  is  entirely  discharged  and  must 
be  re-charged  again  by  electrolysis. 

108.  D&ection  of  Current  in  an  Accumulator  on 
Charge  and  Discharge. — Upon  charging  the  accumulator, 
Exp.  26,  the  direction  of  current  inside  the  cell  was  from 
copper  to  zinc ;  upon  discharge,  the  current  inside  the  cell 
travels  in  the  opposite  direction  (zinc  to  copper,  as  in  a  Volta 
cell),  so  that  the  positive  terminal  of  an  accumulator  is  con- 
nected to  the  'positive  terminal  of  the  charging  lines,  and  this 
same  terminal  will  again  be  positive  on  discharge. 

Exp.  27 :  Fill  the  U  tube  with  acidulated  water  and  connect  the 
voltameter,  Fig.  99,  to  two  bichromate  cells.  Afier  passing  the  cur- 
rent for  a  short  time,  causing  an  evolution  of  gas,  disconnect  the  bat- 
teries and  connect  the  voltameter  to  a  galvanometer.  A  deflection  of 
the  needle  indicates  that  a  current  is  now  paKsing  through  the  voltap 
meter  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  former  battery  current. 

109.  Commercial  Storage  Batteries. — 

Exp.  28 :  Place  two  lead  strips  in  the  U  tube,  Fig.  94,  fill  with 
acidulated  water  and  connect  the  plates  to  a  detector  galvanometer. 
No  deflection  is  noted.  Now  connect  the  plates  to  two  bichromate 
cells  (in  series),  and  after  passing  a  current  for  a  short  time  examine 
the  plates,  and  you  will  find  that  the  positive  plate  has  become 
brownish  in  color,  while  the  negative  plate  is  the  same  as  before. 
Connect  the  plates  to  the  galvanometer,  and  note  that  the  needle  in- 
dicates the  discharging  current. 

Lead  plates  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  were,  first  used  by 
Plants,  from  whom  this  type  of  cell  takes  its  name.    Thio 
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action  in  charging  audi  a  cell  is  aa  follows :  Electrolyais  of  i 

water  liberates  oxygen  on  one  plate  {the  iwisitive)  which  i 

combines  with  the  lead  to  form  leat!  peroxide  (PbO,),  while 
hydrogen  accumulates  on  the  other  |>Iate  (the  negative).     On 
dischai^ing  the  cell  the  oxygen  of  the  peroxide  jilate  com- 
bines with  the  hydrogen  of  the  liquid, 
hberating  oxygen,  which,  in  turn,  com- 
bines with  the  hydrogen  of  an  adjacent 
molecule,  until  finally  the  hydrogen  on 
the  other  plate  is  reached.     Commercial 
lead  storage  batteries  are  modifications  of 
the  above  type;  when  charged,  the  posi- 
tive plate  active  vialerial    becomes   lead 
peroxide  and  the  negative  spongy  lead. 
As    discharge    takes    place    the    positive 
material    reduces    to    lead  oxide    (PbO), 
and  the  negative  oxidizes  also  to  PbO ; 
continuing  the   discharge  i-esults  in  the 
formation  of  lead  sulphate   {PbSO.}   on 
the  positive  plate.     This  insoluble  sul- 
phate increases  the  resistance  of  the  cell      Fig.  %.— Chloride 
and  reduces  its  capacity.     For  this  reason  Accuniulator. 

storage  cells  should  never  be  over-dis-         "'."'erne^ive*"" 
charged    or  allowed   to  remain  in   that  *'*'SI^u^'"° 

condition  for  any  length  of  time  before 
being  charged,  for  the  reason  that  great  damage  may  result, 
the  battery  plates  warping  or  "  buckling,"  due  to  the  in- 
soluble sulphate  collecting  in  the  active  material,  caus- 
ing it  to  expand  and  contract,  and  as  lead  has  very  little 
elasticity,  mechanical  strains  are  produced  in  the  plate, 
causing  them  to  bend.  The  E.  M.  F.  of  a  lead  storage  cell 
when  fully  charged  is  about  2.2  volts.  The  cell  should  never 
be  discharged  below  1.8  volts.  The  discharging  current 
depends  upon  the  area  of  the  plates  used,  while  Uie  length 
of  discharge  depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  plates.  In 
order  to  have  as  large  plate  area  as  possible,  a  number  of 
grids  are  fastened  to  one  terminal,  forming  the  negative 
plate,  and  one  less  than  this  number  form  the  positive  or 
active  plate.  The  solution  used  is  dilute  sulphuric  aeid, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.2  to  1.24  when  cell  is  fully 
chained;  on  dischai^e  the  specific  gravity  should  never  fall 
below  from  1.185  to  1.195. 
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Fig.  96.  shows  an  accumulator  of  the  chloride  type.  In  this  type 
the  *' Box  Negative  "  is  used,  the  active  materialiB  enclosed  in  intereect- 
ing  ribs  of  the  grid,  and  held  in  place  hy  perforated  sheet  lead  on  two 
sides,  the  two  sides  being  riveted  together.  The  active  material, 
formed  from  lead  chloride,  is  metallic  lead  in  a  spongy  or  porous 
form.  The  positive  plate  consists  of  a  lead-antimony  grid  havinpr 
circular  holes  f  inch  in  diameter,  the  holes  being  filled  with  a  spiral 
button  made  of  corrugated  pure  lead  ribbon.  The  active  material 
peroxide  of  lead  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  these  buttons  by  electro- 
chemical process.  During  the  forming  process  the  plugs  expand, 
thus  improving  the  contact  between  them  and  the  grid. 

The  above  cell  is  particularly  adapted  for  heavy  duty,  as 
in  central  station  work.  Where  high  capacity  in  propor- 
tion to  weight  is  required,  as  in  vehicle  work,  the  Elec- 
tric Storage  Battery  Co.,  Philadelphia,  brought  out  the 
**Exide  Cell,"  the  positive  plate  consisting  of  a  lattice  work 
grid,  in  the  interstices  of  which  the  active  material,  lead 
peroxide  in  paste  form,  is  forced  under  hydraulic  pressure. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Name  all  the  effects  of  an  electric  current  and  give  a  com- 
mercial application  of  each. 

2.  Explain  the  principle  of  an  electric  incandescent  lamp. 

3.  How  would  you  classify  liquids  according  to  their  conducting 
power,  and  the  chemical  effect  of  the  current  upon  them? 

4.  (a)  What  is  an  electrolyte?     (b)   What  is  electrolysis? 

5.  Define  the  terms  anion,  cathode,  anode,  cathion. 

6.  Give  the  action  in  the  copper  voltameter,  also  a  sketch. 

7.  Give  two  reasons  for  inferring  that  current  has  direction. 

8.  What  is  the  action  in  a  copper  voltameter  when  a  platinum 
plate  is  substituted  for  a  copper  plate?     Give  sketch. 

9.  What  is  a  polarity  indicator,  and  how  is  it  used? 

10.  What  is  an  accumulator? 

11.  How  does  a  storage  battery  differ  from  a  primary  battery! 

12.  What  does  a  storage  battery  store? 

13.  Explain  the  action  in  a  simple  type  oi"  storage  battery. 

14.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  charging  and  discharging? 

15.  How  would  you  connect  a  storage  battery  to  a  circuit  to  be 
charged?  Show  by  a  sketch  the  polarity  of  the  cell  and  the  polarity 
t>f  the  charging  line. 

16.  Describe  fully  a  commercial  type  of  storage  battery.  State 
the  actions  on  chaise  and  discharge.    Give  sketch. 
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MEASUREMENT  OF  CURRENT  STRENGTH. 

€9treiieth  of  Current — Variation  of  Current  and  Current  s  Effector 
How  the  Effects  Vary  with  the  Current  Strength — Variation  of 
Effects  with  the  Same  Current  Strength  Through  Dissimilar  Ap- 
paratus— Measurement  of  Current  Strength— i)efinition  of  the 
unit  of  Current  Strength— Definition  of  a  Unit  Quantitv  of  Cur- 
rent— ^The  Ampere-Hour — Weight  Voltameters-  ^'  litameter  Cal- 
culations— Construction  of  the  Gas  ^^oltameter — Directions  for 
Using  the  Gas  Voltameter — Measunng  Current  Strength  by  a  Qai 
Voltameter— Current  Strength  Used  in  Electroplating  and  in 
Commercial  Apparatus— Questions  and  Problems. 

110.  Strength  of  Gnrrent. — ^Either  the  magnetic,  heat- 
ing, or  chemical  eflfect  of  an  electric  current  may  be  employed 
to  determine  whether  a  current  is  flowing  through  a  wire.  If 
the  magnetic  effect  of  a  current  flowing  through  a  wire 
is  greater  than  that  of  another  current,  the  intensity  of  the 
current,  or  the  strength  of  the  current,  must  be  greater,  since 
the  magnitude  of  any  of  the  current's  effects  varies  with  the 
current  assumed  to  be  flowing.  We  express  the  rate  of  flow 
of  water  through  a  pipe  as  so  many  gallons  per  second^  which 
expression  includes  a  definite  quantity  of  water  and  a  unit  of 
time  ;  that  is,  at  a  rate  of  flow^  ol  one  gallon  per  second,  we 
mean  that  one  gallon  passes  any  point  in  the  pipe  once  every 
second.  By  the  strength  of  an  electric  current  we  mean  the 
rate  of  transfer  of  electricity  past  any  point  in  the  circuit  in  a 
unit  of  time  (the  second) ,  It  is  obvious  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  effects  of  the  current  may  be  used  to  measure  the 
strength  of  the  current. 

111.  Variation  of  Current  and  Current's  Effects. — 


J,  29 :  Pass  a  current  under  a  force  of  one  volt  through  a  coarse 
wire  galvanometer  and  note  the  deflection.  Repeat  the  experiment 
with  twice  the  applied  pressure,  two  volts,  and  the  deflection  of  the 
magnetic  needle  is  less  than  twice  as  much  as  before,  although  the 
force  is  doubled  and  the  current  strength,  varying  as  the  force,  must  also 
}Mve  been  doubled, 

"Expr  30 :  With  an  applied  pressure  of  4  volts  note  the  amount  of 
gas  generated  from  diiiite  sulphuric  acid  ld  2  minutes  by  the  appani' 
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tu8  in  Fig.  99.     Repeat  the  experiment  with  8  volte  and  note  that  in 
the  Bame  time  twice  the  volume  of  gas  is  generated. 

Sip.  31 :  Using  copper  sulphate  and  two  copper  plates,  carefully 
weighed  before  the  test,  apply  a  force  of  2  volts  for  10  minutes  and 
then  re- weigh  the  plates.  The  negative  plate  has  giiined  in  weight 
exactly  what  the  positive  plate  lost.  Eepeat  the  experiment  with  4 
volts  for  the  same  length  of  time  and  the  weight  is  increased  to 
double  what  it  was  before. 

Exp.  32 :  Coil  a  number  of  turns  of  No.  30  iron  wire  around  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer,  and  place  it  in  a  small  test  tube  containing  a 
measured  quantity  of  water.  Place  the  test  tube  in  a  larger  vessel 
containing  sawdubt  to  prevent  heat  radiation.  Apply  a  force  of  4 
volts  for  10  minutes  and  by  aid  of  the  thermometer  note  the  rise  in 
the  temperature  of  the  water.  Repeat  the  experiment  with  8  volts 
for  the  same  period  of  time,  with  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and  at 
the  previous  starting  temperature.  Neglectinjij  the  heat  lost  by  radia- 
tion, the  increase  of  temperature  is  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  in  the 
first  test,  although  the  current  was  only  doubled.  If  the  current  had 
been  tripled,  the  temperature  rise  would  have  been  9  degrees,  and 
with  the  current  quadrupled  the  rise  would  have  been  16  degrees, 
and  so  on. 

112.  How  the  Effects  Vary  with  the  Current  Strength. 

The  above  experiments  may  be  made  simultaneously  when 
the  circuit  is  arranged,  as  in  Fig.  97,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
effects  of  the  current  are  represented.  The  circuit  is  made  up 
as  follows  :  starting  from  the  positive  battery  terminal  the  cur- 
rent would  flow  ( 1 )  through  a  few  turns  of  coarse  wire  in 
the  galvanometer  coil;  (2)  a  large  number  of  turns  of 
coarse  wire  on  the  spools  of  the  electromagnet;  (3)  a  dilute 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  mixed  gas  voltanicter,  the 
current  to  pass  between  platinum  electrodes ;  (4)  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate,  the  current  to  pass  between  copper 
electrodes;  (5)  a  number  of  turns  of  No.  30  iron  wire 
wound  around  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  and  immersed  in  a 
vessel  of  water  placed  in  sawdust;  (6)  through  the  carbon 
filament  of  an  incandescent  lamp;  (7)  through  a  switch  to 
the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  and  (8)  from  the  negative 
pole  of  the  battery  through  it  to  the  positive  pole 

When  the  switch  is  closed,  the  current  produce^  the  follow- 
ing effects  simultaneously  :  The  magnetic  needle  is  deflected; 
it  requires  a  certain  number  of  pounds  pull  to  detach  the 
-keeper  from  the  electromagnet;  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas 
-ris^  in  the  graduated  test  tube,  displacing,  the  acidulate<i 
'water  therein;  metallic  copper  is  deposed  from  the  copper 
...poeitiye  plate  and  deposited  upon  the  copper  negative  plate, 
■m^  that  it  thereby  gains  in  weight;   heat  is  evolved  in  the 
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reseel  containing  the  iron  coil  of  wire;  very  dim  tight  is 
given  by  the  incandescent  lamp ;  zinc  is  being  decomposed  in 
the  batteries  furnishing  the  electrical  energy  to  produce  all 
these  effects  oulaide  of  the  battery. 

All  the  effecto  sre  produced  the  instant  the  switch  la  closed, 
but  only  four  can  be  noted  instantly — the  needle's  deflection, 
the  attfiLCtlve  forf^e  of  the  magnet,  the  evolution  of  gas,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  the  lamp.  The  weight  of  copper  deposited,  gas 
liberated,  and  the  number  of  degrees  rise  in  temperature,  due 
to  a  current  flowing  for  only  an  instant  is  so  small  as  to  be 
practically  unmeasurable.  By  allowing  the  current  to  flow 
for  a  certain  period  of  time  a  measurable  quantity  is  obtained, 
which  divided  by  the  time  in  seconds  gives  the  magnitude  of 
the  effect  per  second,  or  the  current  Btrength,  Keep  the 
switch  ctos^l  for  about  five  minutes  (5  X  <iO  =  300  seconds), 
then  by  dividing  the  Volume  of  gas  generated  in  300  seconds 
by  300  we  obtain  the  gas  generated  per  second,  and  simi- 
larly with  the  gain  in  temperature  and  the  gain  in  weight  ot 
the  negative  copper  plate. 


i  witb  ■  Variatioa  la 
■ud  U»  current  to  the  ume  in  ill  puU  ol  It, 
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We  thus  get  a  series  of  results  of  the  different  eftpctit  ail 
corresponding  to  the  same  strength  of  an  electric  cuirent^ 
flowing  for  a  unit  of  time.  The  intensity  of  current  that  de* 
fleeted  the  needle  in  one  part  of  the  circuit,  or  magnetised  the 
iron  core  of  the  electromagnet,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  decomposed  the  acidulated  water  or  the  copper  sul- 
phate, or  heated  the  iron  wire.  This  is  a  simple  8erie8  circuit, 
although  made  up  of  a  number  of  different  conductors,  and  the 
currerd  is  the  savie  in  all  parui  of  a  aeries  circuit ;  that  is,  the 
rate  of  flow  past  any  point  selected  is  the  same.  The  order 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  algo  immaterial.  By 
increasing  the  E.  M.  F.  of  our  battery  so  that  twice  the  pres- 
sure is  applied  to  this  same  circuit,  we  double  the  current 
strength  or  rate  of  flow.  The  switch  is  closed  for  the  same 
time  as  before,  and  the  results  noted  for  comparison.  A  third 
test  may  also  be  made,  using  three  limes  the  force.  The 
record  of  three  such  tests,  with  apparatus  as  arranged  in  Pig. 
97,  is  as  follows  : 

Tests  of  Current's  Effects. 

Test  1.        Test  2.       Test  8w 

Galvanometer,  deflections 25  37  42 

Electromagnet,  pounds  pull 54  65  70 

Gas  voltameter,  volume  of  gas  generated  per 

second ,     .17  .34  .51 

Copper  voltameter,  gain  in  weight  per  second   .0003  .0006  .0009 

Calorimeter,  degrees  rise  per  second   ....  .1  .4  .9 

Incandescent  lamp,  candle-power 5  8  12 

From  the  above  tests  the  following  facts  will  be  noted  :  The 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  is  not  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  current,  doubling  the  current,  not  doubling  the 
deflection.  The  number  of  pounds  pull,  or  attractive  force, 
is  not  directly  proportional  to  the  current  strength.  The 
volume  of  gas  generated  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  cur- 
rent, and  if  the  current  had  been  quadrupled  the  gas  gener- 
ated per  second  would  have  been  four  times  as  great,  and  so 
on.  The  deposit  of  copper  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
current,  doubling  the  current,  also  doubUng  the  gain  in 
weight,.  The  rise  in  temperature  was  not  doubled,  but  in- 
creased four-fold ;  with  three  times  the  current  strength  the 
rise  is  nine-fold,  the  temperature  rise  thus  increases  di- 
rectly as  the  square  of  the  current  strength ;  for  example,  1 
unit  of  current  produces  1  degree  rise;  2  units,  4  degrees 
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rise ;  3  units,  9  degrees  rise,  etc. ;  the  lamp's  luminosity  is 
not  directly  proportional  to  the  current 

113.  Variation  of  Effects  with  the  Same  Ourrent 
Strength  Through  Dissimilar  Apparatus. — If  the  series 

circuit,  Pig.  97,  had  contained  two  pieces  of  each  apparatus  ot 
widely  varying  dimensions  of  plates,  convolutions  in  the  coils, 
size  of  wire,  etc.,  what  would  have  been  the  result?  The  cur- 
rent strength  would  have  been  the  same  in  each  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit as  before.  The  fine  wire  galvanometer  would  produce  a 
larger  deflection  than  one  of  a  few  turns  of  the  same  diame- 
ter. The  electromagnet,  with  the  greater  number  of  turns, 
would'  have  the  greater  attracting  power.  A  gas  voltameter 
with  small  plates,  widely  separated,  would  evolve  the  same 
volume  of  gas  as  a  voltameter  with  much  larger  plates  placed 
close  together,  since  the  gas  evolved  is  proportional  to  the 
rate  of  flow  of  electricity,  which  is  the  same  through  both 
instruments,  and  hence  independent  of  the  size  of  the  elec- 
trodes or  their  distance  apart.  Similarly,  in  two  copper  vol- 
tameters in  the  earns  series  circuit,  the  weight  oi  copper 
deposited  is.  independent  of  the  size  of  the  plates  or  their 
distance  apart,  and  would  be  the  same  for  each  voltameter, 
however  constructed.  More  heat  would  be  generated  by  the 
coil  of  many  turns  of  fine  wire.  The  current  flowing  through 
a  circuit  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  that  circuit ;  thus,  if  at 
two  different  points  in  a  circuit  a  gas  voltameter  be  inserted, 
the  gas  evolved  at  the  one  point  will  be  exactly  equal  to 
that  evolved  at  the  other  point. 

114.  Measurement  of  Ourrent  Strength. — To  compare 

different  strengths  of  current  some  arbitrary  standard  must 
be  adopted.  If  we  defined  our  unit  of  current  strength  as 
such  a  rate  that  flowing  every  second  would  deflect  our  mag- 
netic needle,  ^  112,  25  degrees,  we  would  also  have  to 
specify  the  length  of  needle,  diameter  of  coil,  number  of 
turns,  place  where  the  needle  was  set  up,  etc.,  wrhich  would 
make  it  an  impractical  standard.  Also  in  the  case  of  the 
electromagnet,  all  the  dimensions  and  quality  of  the  iron, 
the  keeper  and  the  wire,  etc.,  would  have  to  be  stipulated. 
If  we  would  express  the  unit  of  current  strength  as  such  a 
rate  of  flow  that  would  attract  a  keeper  with  54  pounds,  then, 
again  2  units  of  current  do  not  attract  the  keeper  108  pounds, 
as  might  be  expected,  but  only  65  pounds.  (See  test,  ^  112.) 
The  current  strength  is  directly  proportional,  however,  1»  the 
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amount  of  gas  generated  per  second  or  the  amount  of  metal 
deposited  per  second,  so  that  of  all  the  effects  the  chemical 
one  is  the  best  adapted  for  furnishing  a  standard  unit  of  cur- 
rent strength,  since  such  a  standard  will  be  independent  oi 
the  apparatus  used  to  produce  the  effect.  The  heating  and 
magnetic  effects  are  employed  in  various  practical  instru- 
ments for  measurements,  but  they  are  standardized  by  the 
chemical  effect. 

115.  Definition  of  the  Unit  of  Cnrrent  Strengfth.— 

27*6  strength  of  current  is  directly  jtroportioncd  to  the  amount  of 
chemical  decomposition  it  can  produce  in  a  given  tim£,  and  as  a 
steady  current  passed  through  a  solution  of  nitraJte  of  silver  in 
water,  in  a  silver  voltameter^  deposits  silver  at  the  rate  oj 
0.001118  grams  per  second,  this  value  is  taken  as  a  unit  ofcuT" 
rent  strength  and  called  one  ampere. 

One  ampere  will  deposit  in  one  second  : 

.0003293  grams  of  copper  in  a  copper  voltameter; 

.0003387  grams  of  zinc  in  a  zinc  voltameter. 
One  ampere  will  also  decompose  .00009334  grams  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  per  second.  One  ampere  will  also  evolve 
.1733  cubic  centimeters  of  mixed  gas  per  second  in  a  gas 
voltameter  (when  the  temperature  is  0®  Centigrade  and  the 
atmospheric  pressure  76  centimeters  of  mercury). 

116.  Definition  of  a  Unit  Quantity  of  Electricity. — Dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  the  total  quantity  of  electricity 
that  passes  through  a  circuit  in  a  given  time,  and  the  rate  of 
flow  of  electricity  during  that  time.  For  example,  at  the  rate 
of  flow  of  one  gallon  per  second,  3600  gallons  of  water 
would  be  delivered  to  a  tank  in  an  hour,  the  total  quantity 
being  readily  distinguished  from  the  rate  of  flow.  We  might 
consider  the  gallon  per  second  as  a  unit  of  quantity  and  name 
it,  but  this  has  not  been  done  in  hydraulics,  although  it  is 
done  in  the  case  of  electricity.  The  total  quantity  of  water 
equals  the  rate  multiplied  by  the  time  in  seconds ;  thus,  at 
a  rate  of  flow  of  8  gallons  per  second,  in  60  seconds,  the 
total  quantity  delivered  would  be  480  gallons,  which  same 
quantity  could  be  delivered  to  a  tank  in  one  second  if  the  rate 
were  480  gallons  per  second,  or  in  one-half  second  if  the  rate 
were  960  gallons  per  second,  or  in  480  seconds  if  the  rate  were 
only  one  gallon  per  second.     Similarly  the  unii  quantity  oj 

^Values  given  by  Ayrton. 

One  ounce — 28.34  gnini. 
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dechicUy  is  the  amomU  of  electricity  thai  flowg  per  second  pott  any 
point  in  a  circuU  wh^n  the  current  strength  is  on*  ampere,  and 
this  unit  quantity  has  been  called  the  coulomb.  If  a  current 
strength  of  one  ampere  flows  for  60  seconds,  then  the  total 
quantity  is  60  ampere-seconds,  or  60  coulombs  of  electricity. 
First  :  To  find    the    total    quantity  of  electricity 

PASSING  THROUGH  A  CIRCUIT  IN  A  GIVEN  TIME  *. 

Multiply  the  current  strength  (expressed  in  amperes)  by  the 
time  (^expressed  in  secmids). 

Let  I  =  current  strength  in  amperes ; 

Q  =  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  in  coulombs ; 
t  =  time  the  current  flows  (in  seconds)  ; 
Then  : 

Quantity  =  current  strength  X  time, 
or  coulombs  ==  amperes  X  seconds, 
or  substituting  the  above  symbols, 

Q  =  lXt (1). 

Prob.  1:  An  incandescent  lamp  require?  a  current  of  one-half  an 
ampere  to  maintain  its  pro])er  brilliancy.  If  the  lamp  is  lighted  two 
hours  what  quantity  of  electricity  will  l)e  consumed? 

2  hours  =  60  X  60  X  2  =  7200  seconds. 

By  Formula  tl)    Q  =  lxt  =  iX  7200  =  3600  coulombs. 

I  =  }  ampere,  t  =  7200  f>econdf». 

Second:  To  find  the  average  current  strength  (in 

amperes)  when  the  time  the  current  flows,  and  the 

quantity  of  electricity  are  known  : 

Divide  the  qrmntity  (in  cotdombs)  by  the  time  (in  seconds). 

Current  strength  =  Quantity  -5-  time, 

or  Amperes  =  Coulombs  -s-  Seconds, 

.  Coulombs 

or  Amperes  =^ ^ — , 

Seconds 

or  by  substitution  I=t^ (2). 

I; 

Prob.  2 :  What  is  the  averajje  rate  of  current  strength  in  a  lamp 
circuit  if  the  electrical  consumption  was  54000  coulombs  and  the  cur- 
rent used  for  5  hours  ? 

5  hours  =  60  X  60  X  5  =  18000  seconds. 

By  Formula  (2 )     I  =  ^  =  ^^^  =  3  amperes. 

Q  =  54000  coulomb«,  t  =  18000  seconds. 

Third  :  To  find  the  time  (in  seconds)  required  for  a 

GIVEN    quantity    OF    ELECTRICITY    (iN    COULOMBS)    TO    PASS    A 
POINT  IN  A  CIRCUIT  : 
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Divide  the  quantity  of  electricity  (in  couUmba)  by  the  rate  of 

flaw  {in  amperes), 

Tjj^^  —  Quantity 

Current  Strength* 

^        J        Coulombs 

or  Seconds  =  ~. , 

Amperes 

or  by  substitution  t=Y (3). 

Prob.  3 :  How  long  a  time,  will  be  required  to  pass  18000  coulombs 
througli  an  electroplating  bath  if  the  average  rate  of  current  strength 
is  6  amperes  ? 

By  Formula  (3)  t=  ^=  — ^-  =  3000 seconds,  or-::7r  =50  minutes. 

I'D  oO 

Q  =- 18000  coulombs,  1=6  amperes. 

117.  The  Ampere-Hour. — The  coulomb  is  a  very  sm/iU 
unit  of  quantity.  A  larger  unit,  the  ampere-hour,  is  often 
used.  One  ampere-hour  would  be  the  quantity  of  electricity 
that  would  pass  any  point  in  a  circuit  in  one  hour,  when  the 
strength  of  current  is  one  ampere.  One  ampere-hour 
obviously  equals  2  amperes  for  one-half  hour  ;  4  amperes  for 
one-quarter  hour,  or  one-quarter  ampere  for  4  hours  and  so 
on.     One  ampere-hour  also  equals  3600  coulombs. 

The  capacity  of  batteries  is  rated  in  ampere-hours.  For 
example  a  100  ampere-hour  cell  would  mean  one  in  which 
sufficient  chemicals  were  present  to  maintain  one  ampere  for 
100  hours ;  2  amperes,  for  50  hours,  etc.  An  ampere-hour 
recording  meter  is  placed  in  a  lamp  circuit  so  that  it  will 
record  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  that  has  been  utilized, 
or  the  total  ampere-hours. 

to  find  the  ampere-hours  consumed  by  any  electrical 
apparatus: 

Multiply  the  average  strength  of  current  (in  amperes)  by  the  time 
(expressed  in  hours)  that  the  current  has  been  mxiintained. 

Ampere-hours  (quantity)  =  Amperes  X  hours; 

*  Ampere-hours 

Amperes  = 1 ; 

^  hours.         ' 

TT         Ampere-hours 

Amperes. 

Prob.  3-A :  A  current  of  6.5  amperes  was  maintained  by  a  cell  for  4 
hours.    What  quantity  of  electricity  has  been  used  ? 
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Qoantity^ampereBX  hour8  =  6.3x4=26  ampere-hour*. 
Suppose  the  cell  has  a  capacity  of  7*'  oiopere- hours,  how  long  oouU 
tbe  Mtove  current  be  maintaineii ' 

118.  Weight  Voltameterai. — Current  strength  may  ba 
determined  by  a,  weight  voltameter,  one  in  which  the  weight 
o£    metal    depositwl   o» 

weight  of  water  d«com- 
poeed,  serves  to  deter- 
DUne  the  rate  of  Sow; 
or  a  gas  voltanietei  in 
which  the  volume  oi 
mixed  gas  to  be  evoJved 
is  Qsed  to  determine  the 
corrent  strength.  A 
weight  voltameter  ib 
illustrated  in  Fig.  HH. 
Tbe  two  OTitside  pi«t^ 
Jorni  the  anode,  and  aie 
joined  together  and  to 
one  binding  post,  while 
tiie  cathode  is  placed 
between  them  and  con- 
nected to  the  other  bind- 
ing post.  The  cathode  ,™,v-w.™.u=v.™u..»«™™, 
tiiua  receives  a  deposit  ™™u..» 
on  both  sides.  An  adjustable  arm  serves  to  lower  the 
plates  into  the  electrolyte.  A  gas  voltameter  is  described 
m  t  120. 

119.  Voltameter  OalcnlatioiiB. — First:  To  calculate 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  AN  UNKNOWN  CtlBRE.VT  (iN  AMPERES)  WHICH 
HAS  PASSED  THROUGH  A  WEIGHT  VOLTAMETER  : 

Find  t/ie  weight  of  metal  deposited  per  second  by  dividing  the 
lota/  gain  in  weight  by  the  time  (in  seconds')  the  current  JUms 
Aro-igh  the  instritmeTit;  divide  Ihit  qimlient  by  the  weight  dej>o»- 
iud  by  one  ampere  in  one  second,  and  the  result  is  the  strength 
af-  current  expressed  in  amperes. 
Le'  1  ^  current  strength  in  amperes ; 
vV  --=  total  gain  in  weight ; 
t  —  time  in  seconds  current  ilowf ; 
K  ^=  weight  deposited  by  one  ampere  a,  me  ^ 
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Substituting  for  the  above  statement  then : 
.  weight  gained 

^  gain  per  ampere-  sec.  X  tmie. ' 

-i=^t (*>• 

If  W  is  expressed  in  grams : 
K  for  a  copper  voltameter  is  .0003293  gram  ; 
K  for  a  zinc  voltameter  is  .0003387  gram ; 
K  for  a  silver  voltameter  is  .001118  gram ; 
K  for   a  sulphuric  acid  weight  voltameter  is  .00009334 

gram; 
K  for  a  sulphuric  acid  gas  voltameter  is  .1733  cubic  cen- 
timeter. 

Prob.  4:  The  negative  plate  of  a  copper  voltameter  has  increased 
(n  weight  by  1.818  grams  in  thirty  minutes.  What  was  the  average 
rate  of  curi-ent  strength  ? 

By  Formula  (4)     I=gK-  =  __^^__  ^3.067  amperes. 

K  for  copper  is  .0003293,  t  =  30  minutes  =  30  X  60=1800  sec 

Second  :  To  find  the  weight  of  any  metal  that  will 

BLI   deposited    in  A    VOLTAMETER   BY   A   GIVEN    CURREI^T  \N  A 
GIVEN  TIME  : 

Multiply  the  current  strength  by  the  time  (in  seconds)  and  thh 
product  by  the  weight  deposited  by  one  ampere  in  one  second  (K), 
the  result  is  the  weight  expressed  in  grams  (one  pound  = 
453.59  grams). 

Weight  (gained)  =  Current  X  time  X  K, 

orW=IxtXK (6). 

Prob.  5 :  In  an  electroplating  bath  how  many  grams  of  zinc  will 
be  deposited  by  a  current  of  5  amperes  in  45  minutes  ? 

By  Formula  (5)  W  =  I  X  t  X  K  =  5  X  2700  X  .0003387  =--4.5724 
Sframs. 

K  for  zmc  =  .0003387. 

t  =  45  minutes  =  45  X  60  =  2700  seconds. 
Third  :  To  find  the  time  required  to  electrolyticall^ 

DEPOSIT  ANY  GIVEN  WEIGHT  OF  METAL  WITH  A  GIVEN   CURRENT 
STRENGTH  : 

Divide  the  weight  by  the  current  strength,  and  by  the  jcighi 
deposited  by  one  ampere  in  one  second  (K),  the  result  is  tbc 
time  expressed  in  second*}. 
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Current  x  K    ' 
or  t  (aeconda)  =|-j^ (6)- 

Prob.6;  How  long  a  time  will  be  retiuired  to  deposit  5.D328  gimini 
of  silver  on  a  copper-plated  teHspoon  with  a  current  of  2  amperes  ? 

_     _  ,     ,    V  ■  W  5.0328  ^,,  ,  286S 

By  Formula  (6)  t  ='  yy-g  =" 2 'v  .0UIII8  ^  ^^  second §,  or  -gp 
=  44  minutes  13  seconds. 

K  (or  silver  =  .001118  gram. 

120.  Ooiutnictioii  of  the  Gas  Toltamoter.— The  gas 

foltameter  is  convenient  for  individual  laboratory  use  with  a 
large  body  of  etudents,  ae  it  obviates  the  neoesisity  of  a  pair 
of  scales  for  each  student.     A  demonstration  type  of  instru- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  100.     A  student's 
voltamet<?r  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  99,'aiid 
10  composed  as  follows  : 
1  brass  stand  (16  inches  high) 

1  %\a.f%  U  tube 

2  platinum  electrodes  sealed  in  aglaes  tube 
and  connected  by  a  copper  wire,  to  which 
connectors  are  attached 

2  rubber  corks  for  electrodes 

1  glass  burette,  graduated  from  0  to  30 
cubic  centimeters  and  reading  in  tenths  of  a 
cubic  centimeter 

2  adjustable  clamps 

8  inches  rubber  tubii^ 
Z  brass  counectors 

1  pinch  cock,  for  use  when  it  is  used  as  an 
electrolytic  cell  for  copper,  etc. 

121.  Directions  for  Using  the  (}as 
Voltameter.— 

(1)  Attach  both  clamps  to  the  stand.  (2) 
Attacli  one  end  of  the  rubber  tube  to  the 

J  lass  U  tube  and  carefully  clamp  it  by  the 
>wer  ctamp  on  to  the  f^tand.  (;t)  Attach 
the  other  end  of  the  rubhcr  tulie  to  the 
burette  and  earefvily  clamp  it  by  tiie  upper    „,  c  T     .  c  ■ 

clamp.       (4)   Adjust   the   position   of    both     Fig-99--rStu<lent  iSul. 
clamps  so   that    the    z.x.    portion   of    the  ^Tor.amJ.er 

bnrette  is  about  one-half   inch  lielow  the 

level  of  the  top  of  the  U  tube.  (5)  Pour  the  acidulated  water  inw 
the  mouth  of  thp  burette  till  the  water  in  the  U  tube  ia  about  ont- 
half  inch  fiom  the  top,  the  height  of  liquid  in  the  burette  should  b» 
ID  a  level  with  or  above  the  zero  mar^  {H)  Vfith  the  electrod«r 
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inserted  through  the  corks,  place  each  one  in  position.  earefuUy^  \gf 
eiving  a  slight  twist  to  the  right  as  the  cork  enters.  (7)  The  watei 
level  in  the  U  tube  and  burette  should  now  be  the  came,  or  further 
adiustment  must  be  made  to  attain  this  result.  The  level  in  the 
bu  T^tte  does  not  necessarily  have  to  correspond  with  the  zero  gradua« 
tion,  but  must  not  be  below  it.  (8)  Unclamp  the  burette  and  hold 
it  nearly  horizontal.  The  liquid  will  not  run  out  if  the  corks  ai^ 
tight,  so  that  this  is  the  air  leakage  test,  (9)  Attach  the  connectors 
and  wires  from  the  source  of  £.  M.  F.  (which  should  be  2  or  more 
volts)  having  a  final  switch  in  the  circuit. 

In  electrolyzing  any  substance  a  back  or  contrary  E.  M.  P. 
is  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  decomposing  current,  due  to  the 
chemical  affinity  of  the  substances  dis-united,  which  tend  to 
re-unite.  Sufficient  force  must  therefore  be  applied  to  over- 
come this  force  of  chemical  affinity.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  water  this  opposing  force  is  about  1.5  volts,  so  that  it 
requires  a  greater  force  than  .1.5  volts  to  electrolyze  water, 
hence  our  two  cells  are  joined  in  series. 

Ccp.  33 :  Close  the  switch  connecting  the  above  voltameter  in  cir* 
cuit.  Bubbles  of  gas  rise  in  the  U  tube  from  both  electrodes,  displace 
the  water  and  force  it  up  the  burette.  Twice  the  volume  of  gas 
(hydrogen)  is  collected  over  the  negative  electrode  that  is  collected 
over  the  positive  electrode  (oxygen).  Run  the  test  till  the  volume  of 
hydrogen  gas  occupies  nearly  the  whole  limb  of  the  U  tube  when  the 
switch  should  be  opened. 

Exp.  34 :  AVith  the  gases  collected  in  Exp.  33,  lower  the  burette  as 
far  as  possible  (to  decrease  the  hydrostatic  head).  Remove  the  cork 
for  an  instant  from  the  hydrogen  limb  and  (piicXiy  apply  a  lighted 
match.  Tiie  hydrogen  burns  with  a  pale  bluish  flame.  Replace  th4 
cork  quickly  so  that  the  solution  is  not  forced  out  of  the  U  tube.  Now 
remove  the  cork  from  the  oxygen,  extinguish  the  flame  of  the  match 
and  g?xictij/ apply  the  glowing  t^park  to  the  oxygen;  the  match  im- 
mediately bursts  into  a  flame  again.  Bcplace  tlie  cork  quickly.  Oxygen 
gas  does  not  burn,  but  supports  combustion.  If  both  gases  are  col- 
lected in  a  single  tube,  as  in  the  form  of  the  voltameter  used  in  Fig. 
97,  when  a  lighted  match  is  presented  to  the  mouth  of  this  tube  the 
hydrogen,  instead  of  burning,  explodes  with  a  violent  report,  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  oxygen. 

122.  Measuring  Current  Strength  by  a  Oas  Volta- 
meter.— First  :  To  find  the  current  strength  when  a 

VOLUME  OF  GAS  IS  EVOLVED  IN  A  GIVEN  TIME  : 

Divide  the  volume  of  gas  evolved  by  the  time  (in  seconds)  and 
this  quotient  by  the  volume  of  gas  evolved  by  one  ampere  in  one 
second  (K).  The  result  is  the  current  in  amperes  (subject  to 
corrections  when  greater  accuracy  is  required).* 

^Nagleoting  tempcraiure,  barometric  preMure  and  bydroBtatio  bead. 
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^         .       volume  of  eas  generated 

Uurrent  =  —p -p —      ,°    ^^  jjt—i 

time  (seconds)  X  K 

K  for  the  mixed  gases  or  the  two  gases  evolved  separately  =?- 
.1733  c.  c.  (11115). 

Second :  The  volume  of  gas  (in  cubic  centimeters)  which 
will  be  evolved  by  a  given  current  in  a  given  time  ia 

volume  evolved  (c.  c. )  =  current  X  time  (eeconds)  X  K, 

orV=IXtxK (8). 

Third :  Also  the  time  required  to  evolve  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  gas  with  a  given  current  is 

...  ,  .  volume 

time  (seconds)  =  ^^j r-r7^i?> 

^  "^       Current  X  K 

Exp.  35 :  Set  up  the  gas  voltameter  a^in  according  to  the  direc- 
tions in  If  121.  To  correct  error  caused  by  the  decrease  in  volume  of 
the  gases,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  in  the  burette  at  the  end  of 
the  test,  lower  the  burette  before  the  test  so  that  the  height  of 
liquid  in  it  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  U  tube.  Secure 
a  wat<;h  (preferably  with  a  eecoiul  hand).  Note  the  level  of  the 
liquid  on  the  burette  scale  before  starting  the  test.  Close  the  switch, 
noting  the  exact  time.  Allow  the  gas  to  be  evolved  till  either  the 
hydrogen  limb  of  U  tube  is  nearly  full,  or  the  liquid  in  the  burette 
approaches  the  end  of  the  scale.  Do  not  run  above  scale  limit.  Note 
tne  time  of  opening  the  switch,  also  the  height  of  the  liquid  in  the 
burette. 

Prob.  7:  The  following  data  is  recorded  in  Exp.  35.  Find  the 
strength  of  current. 

Level  in  burette  before  test  2.6  c.  c. 

Level  in  burette  after  test  28.8  c.  c. 

Volume  of  gas  evolved  =  28.8  —  2.6  =  26.2  c.  c. 

Time  of  closing  switch  8.40  — 15. 

Time  of  opening  switch  8.45 —  15. 

Length  of  run  =  5  minutes  =  5  X  60  =  300  seconds. 

Total  gai  generated  per  second  =  ^^  =  .0873  c.  c. 

One  ampere  in  one  second  (one  coulomb)  generates  .1733  cubic 

0  0873 
eentimeters  of  gas  per  second,  therefore   '  -q^  =  .5  ami>cre, 

M  by  Formula  (7)    I  ==  ^^  =  JtjI^^  =  -6  ampere. 
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When  more  accurate  calculations  are  desired  the  following  formnlM 
is  ueed  to  find  th«  current  strength : 

1=^ VX_hX^3 , 

1733  X  76  {273  +C°)  X  t  ^      ' 

V  =  volume  of  gas  in  c  c. 
h  =  height  of  Urometer  in  centimeters. 
C°=  temperature   of    room,    Centigrade, 
where  test  is  made, 
t  =  time  (in  seconds)  gas  is  evolved. 
Rrob.  8:   In  an  experiment  the  volume 
of  gas  generated  in  a  gas  voltameter  was 
found  to  be   20   cubic    ceniiiiieters  in  50 
seconds,  its  temperature  (taken  as  the  tem- 
perature   of    the    room)    waa    20    degrees, 
Centigrade  scale,  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  equal  to  75  centimeters  of  mer- 
cury.   What  was  the  curi'ent  strength? 
By  Formula  (10) 

^  _  20X  75  X  273 

^  "1733  X70  (273  +  20)  X  50 

^  2.12  amperes. 
To  find  the  volume  of  gas  generated  by  a 
known  current : 
■^"^  „       .1733  X  Ix7fi(273-}-C°)Xt        .,,, 

Fig.  100.— Gaa  Voltameter.  "  ^  ^"^ 

Huffman's  Leclure  Room  Form        PtOD.  9  :  What   volume   of   gas  would   be 
'  produced  in  a.  gas  voltameter  in  30  seconds 
bv  a  steadj'  current  of  18  amperes,  supposing  the  teniperatui-e  of  the 
pixiduced  is  20  degrees  C.  and  the  barometer  stands  at  77.5 
leters? 

D     T7          1     /1.^      ir      -1733  X 18  X  76  (273  +  20)  X  30      „.  ,o 
By  Formula  (11)     V  = tTS  X  273 =  98.49c.c. 

123.  Ourrent  Strength  Used  in  Electroplating. — If  the 

metallic  deposition  is  pei^omied  too  rapidly  the  deposit  be- 
comes open  and  of  a  powderj'  appearance.  A  low  current 
density  produces  a  hard,  close  grained  surface.  The  usual 
Jensities  used  in  practice  are  : 

Copper  acid  bath,  5  to  10  amperes  per  square  foot  of  area  to  be  pJated. 
{jop|)er  cyanide  bath,  3  to  5  amperes  per  square  foot  of  area  to  be 

plated. 
Nickel,  double  sulphate,  6  to  8  amperes  per  square  foot  of  area  to  be 

plated. 
Gold,  chloride  in  cyanide,  I  to  2  amperes  persquarefoot  of  areato  be 
,  Qtat«d. 
,  Biiytf,  double  cyanide,  2  to  5  amperes  per  square  foot  of  area  Xf  be 
:';': ":  plated. 
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Prob.  10 :  A  piece  of  sheet-iron,  six  inches  square,  is  to  be  plated 
on  botb  sides  in  a  copper  acid  bath.  Wliat  current  strength  is 
required? 

From  If  123  :  Current  density  for  copper  cyanide  bath  is  5  to  10  am- 
peres per  square  foot — 

Say  8  amperes,  144  square  inches  =  1  square  foot. 

Area  of  plate  (both  sides)  =  6  X  6  =  36  square  inches  X  2  =  72 
square  inches. 

72 
— -  =  .5  square  foot  at  8  amperes  per  square  foot  =  4  amperes. 

Table  IV.— Value  of  Current  Strengths  Used  in  Practice. 

The  8trenj?th  of  current  required  to  operate  a  110  volt,  16  candle-power. 

carbon  incandescent  lamp  is  about 0.5  ampere 

For  an  enclosed  110  volt  arc  lamp 5  amperes 

For  an  open-air  arc  lamp         8  to  10  amperes 

For  a  trolley  car  equipped  with  two  25  horse  power 

motors  when  fully  loaded 75  amperes 

For  a  110  volt  fan  motor '. }  to  2  amperes 

For  the  average  electric  bell ^  ampere 

For  the  avera^  telegraphic  circuit 025  ampere 

For  110  volt  Weston  voltmeter,  full  scale  deflection  .  .  .0006  am  pi' re 
For  electrical  welding 20  to  50,000  amperes 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  current  strength  ? 

2.  State  some  experiments  you  would  make  to  ascertain  how  the 
effect  of  a  current  varies  with  its  strength. 

3.  Which  effects  of  the  current  are  directly  proportional  to  it  ? 

4.  Which  effects  do  not  vary  directly  with  the  current  strength  ? 

5.  An  electromagnet  attracts  its  keeper  with  a  force  of  18  pounds. 
If  twice  the  E.  M.  F.  be  applied  to  the  magnet  coils,  what  will  be  tlie 
comparative  result? 

6.  A  coil  of  iron  wire  carrying  a  current  is  thrown  into  a  tumbler 
of  water  for  10  minutes  and  the  temperature  is  changed  6  degrees. 
The  current  i?  now  exactly  doubled  for  the  same  length  of  tini.^ 
What  is  the  change  in  tempemture  ? 

7.  Which  is  the  most  suitable  effect  of  the  current  by  which  it  can 
be  measured?    Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

8.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  considering  the  standard  unit 
of  current  strength,  as  of  such  a  strength  that  would  deflect  a  galvan- 
ometer needle  30  degrees  ? 

9.  A  current  strength  is  said  to  be  5  amperes.     What  do  you  un 
derstand  by  this  expression  ? 

10.  What  is  the  unit  of  current  strength  ?    Give  example. 

11.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  terms  "  current  strength  " 
and  *'  quantity  of  electricity." 

12.  What  is  the  unit  of  electrical  quantity  ? 

13.  Five  coulombs  are  used  every  second  by  a  lamp.  What  is  the 
current  strength  ? 
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14.  Why  is  it  that  you  cannot  electrolyze  water  with  one  Daniel! 
cell? 

15.  Platinum  and  copper  plates  are  dipped  into  a  solution  of  zinc 
sulphate  and  a  current  passed  from  the  platinum  to  the  copper  plate. 
How  are  the  plates  affected  ? 

16.  Give  an  example  of  chemical  composition  and  deposition  in  the 
same  circuit. 

17.  Copper  and  platinum  plates  are  dipped  into  copper  sulphate. 
What  is  the  action  when  the  current  is  passed  from  the  copper  to  the 
platinum  plate? 

PROBLEMS. 

1.  How  many  ampere-hours  will  be  recorded  by  a  meter  through 
which  160  ami)eres  has  passed  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour?  Ans. 
120  am|)ere-hours. 

2.  A  100  ampere-hour  Edison-Lalande  cell  is  discharged  through 
an  electromagnet  at  a  2^  ampere  rate.  How  long  will  the  cell  main- 
tain this  current  through  the  magnet?    Ans,  40  hours. 

3.  A  meter  records  500  ampere-hours.  It  was  in  circuit  5  days  for 
10  hours  each  day.    What  was  the  avenge  rate  of  current  used  ?   Ans. 

10  amperes. 

4.  How  many  coulombs  have  passed  through  an  arc  lamp  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  if  the  current  was  10  amperes  ?  An*.  27,000 
coulombs. 

5.  What  current  strength  is  required  to  deposit  5  grams  of  copper 
upon  an  Iron  spoon  in  35  minutes?     Ans.  7.219  amperes. 

6.  A  meter  records  54,000  coulombs  in  3  hours.  What  was  the 
average  strength  of  current?     A  vs.  5  amperes. 

*  7.' How  many  grams  of  copper  will  be  deposited  on  an  iron  plate 
used  for  a  ship's  hull  in  10  hours  if  the  average  strength  of  current 
is  25  amperes?     Ans.  296.37  grams. 

8.  The  two  terminals  of  an  electric  light  circuit  are  dipped  into  a 
tumbler  containing  5  grams  of  acidulated  water.  How  long  would  a 
current  of  3  amperes  flow  before  the  water  was  entirely  decomposed? 
Ans.  4  hours  57  min.  35  sec. 

9.  Using  a  current  density  of  5  amperes  per  square  foot,  how  long  a 
time  is  required  to  copper  plate  both  sides  of  a  square  iron  plate  Pleas- 
uring 4  feet  on  a  side,  supposing  sufficient  thickness  is  attained  when 
the  coating  weighs  4  grams  per  square  foot?     Ans.  40  min.  29  sec. 

10.  An  inverted  test  tube,  capacity  40  c.  c,  is  filled  with  acidulated 
water,  and  the  terminals,  of  several  cells  in  series,  are  introduced  un- 
derneath the  tube.  In  5  minutes  half  of  the  tube  was  filled  by  gas. 
What  was  the  strength  of  current  in  the  circuit?    Ans.  0.384  ampere. 

11.  The  negative  zinc  plate  of -an  Edison  electrolytic  meter  increased 
in  weight  during  a  certain  time,  3.455  grams.  This  amount  represents 
one  one-thousandth  part  of  the  current  used  by  the  consumer.  With 
how  many  ampere-hours  should  he  be  charged?  Ans.  2833  ampere- 
hours. 

12.  What  bill  would  you  render  for  the  current  consumed  in  Prob. 

11  if  the  station's  rate  was  1.5  cents  per  ampere-hour.  Ans.  $42.50. 
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RESISTANCE. 

Resistance — Table  V.  Conductors  and  Insulators — The  Unit  of  Re- 
sistance— Laws  of  Resistance — Table  VI.  Resistance  of  a  Mil- 
Foot  of  the  Metals — Calculation  of  Resistance — Wire  Measure — 
The  Circular  Mil— The  Square  Mil— The  Wire  Gauge— Specific 
Resistance,  Relative  Resistance  and  Conductivity  of  Metals — In- 
ternal Resistance  of  a  Battery — Questions  and  Problems. 

124,  Resistance. — All  bodies  o^er  some  opposition  to  the 
psissage  of  an  electric  current  through  them.  Pipes  offer 
opposition  to  the  flow  of  water  through  them,  due  to  the 
fnction  between  the  running  water  and  the  sides  of  the 
pipes. 

Electrical  resistance  is  the  opposition  offerea  by  any  substance 
to  the  flow  of  an  electric  current  through  it.  No  conducting 
body  possesses  perfect  conductivity,  but  every  conductor 
offers  some  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  current.  All  bodies 
conduct  differently,  some  offering  more  opposition  to  the  flow 
of  current  than  others.  If  the  opposition  is  small,  the  con- 
ductivity is  good,  and  the  body  is  classed  as  a  conductor. 
When  the  opposition  (resistance)  is  high,  the  conductivity  is 
poor,  and  the  substance  is  classed  as  a  poor  conductor,  which 
ranks  it  as  a  good  insulator.  The  property  of  an  insulator  is 
to  obstruct  the  flow  of  current.  With  a  good  conductor  for 
3onducting  current,  and  a  good  insulator  for  confining  it  tc 
the  conductor,  we  have  the  practical  conditions  for  handling 
electricitj\  The  metals  and  alloys  are  good  conductors. 
Resistance  is  the  reciprocal  of  conductivity.  The  greater  the 
X)nductivity  of  a  body  the  less  its  resistance  ;  the  one  de- 
creases in  the  same  ratio  as  the  other  increases.  Conductivity 
(the  property  of  conducting)  is  sometimes  called  conductance. 
Resistance  is  sometimes  called  resistivity. 

Exp.  36 :  Connect  spool  1  ot  the  resistance  spool  set,  Fig.  101,  to 
A  stuaent's  Daniell  cell  with  tbe  detector  galvanometer,  Fig.  153,  in 
fircuit,  and  note  the  deflection  of  the  needle. 
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Exp.  37:  Connect  epool  2  in  place  o\ 
1,  and  note  the  deflection,  whicli  la 
smaller  than  before.    Why  ? 

Exp.  38 :  Connect  spool  3  in  place  of  2, 
and  note  the  deflection.  It  is  greater 
than  either  1  or  2.  Why  is  this  so,  since 
it  is  of  the  same  length  and  material  as  1  ? 

Exp.  39 :  Substitute  spool  4  for  3,  and 
note  the  deflection.  This  is  smaller  than 
in  any  of  the  other  cases.  Spool  4  is  of 
exactly  the  same  length  and  croFs- 
sectional  area  as  spool  1.  Why  is  the 
deflection  so  much  smaller  ? 

Ex^.  40 :  Connect  several  bichromate 
cells  in  series  with  spool  4,  and  pass  a 
current  through  it  for  a  short  time.  The 
spool  becomes  warm.  Now  connect  it 
again  in  the  same  circuit  as  in  Exp.  39, 
and  note  that  the  deflection  is  smaller 
than  before.  Why  is  this  so,  since  it  is 
exactly  the  same  lengthy  area^  and  material 
as  in  Exp.  39? 

126.  Conductors    and    Insula* 

tors. — In  the  foUowinj^  table  the 
substances  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  conductance^  the  best  con- 
ductors being  at  the  top,  and  the 
best  insulators  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list.  Any  substance  in  the  table  is 
approximately  a  hettei'  conductor  than 
any  substance  which  follows  it ;  thus, 
lead  is  a  better  conductor  than 
mercury,  but  not  so  good  as  zinc. 
A  slight  variation  in  the  quality  of 
a  substance  would  change  its  position 
in  the  list  with  reference  to  some 
other  substance  ;  for  example,  some 
marble  is  useless  for  switchboards  on 
account  of  metallic  veins  running 
through    it.       The    same    is    true 

of  slate,  so  that 
the  position  of 
these  substances  on 
the  list  is  approxi- 

Fig.  101.— Resistance  Spool  S«t.  mate. 


NO.  4. 

Tbli  spool  U  wound  with 

25  ft.  of  No.  24  B.  &  S. 

Qcrmaii  5llver  Wire. 

Diamoier.  090Unch 
Cirealar  mil  »rea  (d')—     .  ^  „ 
.OWIx  TOOI— 404  C.  II 
Ohm*  p*r  1000  feoi— 4«>-M4 
Krrt  prr  ohm  — ■     '•''* 

Ohmi  por  iiouod    —S9S.M 

(18 )(   Oermao  Hilrcr.) 
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Good  Conductors 

(metals  and 

alloys). 


TaUe  v.— Oondncton  and  ImiilAtoinu 


Silver 

Copper 

Aluminum 

Zinc 

Brass  (according  to  compoflltion) 

Platinum 

Iron 

Nickel 

Tin 

Lead 


Fair  Conductors. 


Partial  Conduc- 
tors. 


ti 


fon-Conductors  or 
Insulators. 


German  silver  (copper  2  parts,  zinc  1,  nickel  1] 
Platinoid  (Grerman  silver  49  parts,  tungsten  1 

part) 
Antimony 
Mercurv 
Bismuth. 

'  Charcoal  and  coke 
Carbon 
Plumbago 
Acid  solutions 
Sea  water 
Saline  solutions 
Metallic  ores 

Living  vegetable  substances 
Moist  earth'. 

r  Water 
The  body 
Flame 
Linen 
Cotton 
Mahogany 
Pine 

Rosewood 
Lignum  vitee 
Teak 
Marble. 

Slate 

Oils 

Porcelain 

Dry  leather 

Dry  paper 

Wool 

Silk 

Sealing  wax 

Sulphur 

Resm 

Gutta  percha 

Shellac 

Ebonite  (  Continuea  &n  page  /Q8.) 


Dry  Woods. 
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Kon-Condnctora  or 
Insulators. 


lifica 
Jet 

Amber 
Paraffin  wax 

Glass  (varies  with  quality) 
.  Dry  air. 


126.  The  Unit  of  Resistance. — The  unit  of  resistance  is 
called  the  Ohm^  and  is  the  resistance  that  would  be  offered  to 
the  flow  of  an  unvarying  electric  current  by  a  column  of 
mercury  106.3  centimeters  long,  weighing  14.4521  grama 
in  mass  of  a  uniform  cross-sectional  area,  at  a  temperature  of 
0^  Centigrade  (or  32^  Fahrenheit).  Thi^  is  the  Legal  Ohm. 
In  practice  the  value  of  the  ohm,  corresponding  to  the  above 
standard,  is  as  follows,  approodmatdy : 

1  ohm  =  1000  feet  of  copper  wire  ttj  inch  diameter  (No. 
lOB.  &S.).* 

1  ohm  =  250  feet  of  copper  wire  qQ  inch  diameter  (No. 
16B.  &S.). 

1  ohm  =  2  pounds  of  copper  wire^  sn  "^^^  diameter  (No, 

16  B.  AS.)  or  (125  feet  per  pound). 

15 
1000  feet  of  copper  wire  nearly  q^  inch  diameter  (0000 

B.  &S.)  =.04967  ohm. 

3 

1000  feet  of  copper  wire  jqqtj  inch  diameter  (40  B.  &  S. )  = 

1063  ohms. 

In  calculating  or  measuring  very  low  resistances  one-mil- 
lionth of  the  value  of  an  ohm  is  sometimes  used  and  called 
the  microhm. 

To  express  a  resistance  in  microhms  multiply  by  1,000,000  or 

Microhms  =  ohms  X  1,000,000 (12). 

^.  microhms  ,.^, 

0^"^«=  1,000,000 (^^)- 

In  measuring  very  high  resistances  one  million  ohms  are 
Qsed  as  the  unit  and  called  a  m£gohm  (often  abbreviated  meg. )« 

Megohm8=  j^^ (U). 

Ohin8  =  megohm8X  1,000,000 (16). 
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Frob.  11:  Wh^  k  the  equivalent  reffistanoe  in  c^e^hmf  d 
47,500,000  ohms  ? 

By  Formula  (14)     -j^qxv^^qq^  =  47.5  megohms. 

Frob.  12:  Give  the  equivalent  resistance  in  microhms  of  .00385 
ohm. 

By  Formula  (12)    .00385  X  1,000,000  =  3850  microhms. 

Frob.  13:    What  is  the   equivalent  resistance  in  ohms   of   225 

microhms  ? 

225 
By  Formula  (13)     ^  ^^  ^^^^  =  .000225  ohm. 

127.  Laws  of  Resistance. — From  the  experiments  made 
with  the  resistance  spool  set,  ^  124,  the  following  laws  are 
deduced  : 

I.  It  is  the  mass  or  weight  (cross-sectional  area)  of  a  material 
which  conducts  and  not  iti  surface.  This  can  be  proved  by 
using  a  wire  tube  in  comparison  with  a  solid  wire  of  the  same 
diameter  in  the  experiments  in  ^  124.     Law  1,  Fig.  102. 

II.  The  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  directly  proportional  to  its 
length,  2,CO0  feet  of  copper  wire  .  1  inch  diameter  will  have  2 
ohms  resistance  ;  10,000  feet,  10  ohms,  etc.    Law  II,  Fig.  102. 

m.  Tlie  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  inversely  proportional  to  its 
cross-sectional  area^  avid  in  the  case  of  round  wire  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  diameter.  Area  varies  directly  as 
the  diameter  squared,  or  area  varies  as  d"*  (see  note  below). 
A  wire  one-half  inch  in  diameter  has  four  times  as  great  a 
resistance  as  a  wire  one  inch  in  diameter,  because  as  the  area 
increases  the  resistance  decreases.  For  example :  No.  24 
(B.  &  S.)  wire  has  a  diameter  of  .02  inch,  and  No.  30  has  a 
diameter  of  .01  inch,  or  one-half  the  diameter  of  No.  24  ;  39 
feet  of  No.  24  has  a  resistance  of  one  ohm,  and  9.75  feet  of 

39       39 
No.  30  equals  one  ohm  (which  is  nearly  ^  =  -j-  =  9.75). 

Law  III,  Fig.  102. 

The  area  of  a  circle  varies  directly  as  the  square  of  its  diameter  and 
is  equal  to  -^ —  X  diameter  squared  or  .7854  X  d*.    For  example 

%  wire  1  inch  in  diameter  has  au  area  of  1  X  1  X  .7854  =  .7854  inches^ 
while  the  area  of  a  wire  2  inches  in  diameter  equals  2  X  2  X  .7854  ==> 
3.1416  inches.  Thus  the  second  wire  has  twice  the  diameter  of  th€ 
first  wire,  and  not  only  twice  but  four  times  the  area  of  the  ^rst  wire. 
The  areas  of  round  wires  vary  directly  as  the  squares  of  their  diameten^ 
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IV.  The  resistance  of  a  conductor  of  given  length  and  cross- sec- 
tion depends*  upon  the  material  of  which  it  is  made.  Foi 
example,  the  resistance  of  1,000  feet  of  copper  wire  ^^  ii.eli 
diameter  (No.  10  B.  &  S.)  is  about  1  ohm,  while  the  resist- 
ance of  a  piece  of  iron  wire  of  the  same  length  and  cross- 
section  is  about  6.3  ohms,  and  a  similar  piece  of  German 
silver  12.«  ohms.     Law  IV,  Fig.  102. 


LAW    1' 


H2 

^ 


No.  10  B.  &  S.  Cooper  Wire 


Resistance  1  Ohm 


1000  feel 


^2  No,  10  B.  &  S.  Copper. Tubing  Resistance  U Ohms  ^ 


1000  feet 


'LAW    2- 


No.  10  B.  &  S.  Copper  Wire 
Resistance  j  Ohm 


500  feet- 


H2 


No.  10  B.  &  S.  Copper  Wire 


Resistance  1  Ohm 


=LAW.3= 


1000  feet- 


^g^  No.  la  B.  &  S.  Copper  Wire 


Resistance  4  Ohms 


3 


1000  feet 


-^12  No.  iO  B.  &  S,  Copper  Wire 


Resistance!  Ohm 


1000  feel 


—LAW  4- 


H2  No.  10  B.  &  S.  Copper  Wire 


— r— 


Resistance  I  Ohm 


10<JO  feet- 


No.  10  B.  &  S.  Iron  Wire 


Resistance  6.3  Ohms 


LAW  5' 


1000  feet 


v^          No.  10  a  &.  S.  Coppe,  Wire    Temperature  7rtK^L?'" 
= 1000  feet- 


^         No.  10  a  &  S.  Copper  Wire    _  ,^??'?^'^  ^'^^"^^  ^^*^ 

_* 11 Temperature  100*  Fahrenheit 


1000  feet 


H£         No.  10  8.  &  S.  Copper  Wire     -  '       Resistance  .9475  Ohms 

_fc ^ Temperature  50*  Fahrenheit 


1000  f«et 


Fig.  102.— Laws  of  Resistance  for  Electrical  Oonducton. 
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V.  The  resistance  of  a  conductor  depends  wpon  the  temperature 
ind  is  affected  by  any  other  cause  which  modifies  its  moleculaa 
condition.  The  comparative  resistances  of  the  copper,  Get- 
man  silver,  etc.,  in  Law  IV,  are  only  true  for  a  deAnite  tem- 
perature. If  these  substances  are  heated  the  resistance  of 
the  copper  is  increased  nearly  10  times  as  much  as  that  of 
the  German  silver,  and  20  times  as  much  as  an  alloy  called 
platinoid.     Law  V,  Fig.  102. 

All  metals  have  their  resistance  increased  by  an  increase  oj 
temperature.  Carbon  and  all  electrolytic  conductors  (battery  solu- 
tions) decrease  in  resistance  as  the  temperature  increases.  The 
resistance  of  copper  increases  about  one-quarter  of  one  per 
cent  (.0021)  for  each  degree  temperature  rise,  Fahrenheit  scale. 
See  ^  262.  The  hot  resistance  of  the  carbonized  filament  of 
an  incandescent  lamp  is  about  one-half  the  cold  resistiince. 

VI.  'Bie  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  always  constant  at  the  same 
temperature^  irrespective  of  the  strength  of  current  flowing  through 
it,  or  the  electromotive  force  of  the  current.  If  a  conductor  offers 
5  ohms  to  a  current  of  one  ampere,  it  offers  the  same  amount 
to  a  current  of  10  amperes  (provided  the  temperature  is 
constant). 

128.  Oalonlation  of  Resistance. — One  foot  of  copper  wire 
y^Vr  i'^ch  diameter  has  a  resistance  of  10.79  ohms  at  75° 
Fahrenheit.  Ten  feet  will  have  107.9  ohms.  One  foot  of 
copper  wive  yinrff  ^^^^  diameter  will  have  one-fourth  the  re- 

gistance,  (-r,  or-^,)  or  10.79  divided  by  4=:  2. 69  ohms.     II 

this  last  wire  were  iron  it  would  have  6.3  times  the  resistance, 
or  16.947  ohms.  Resistance  varies  directly  as  the  length,  inversely 
as  the  cross-sectional  area,  and  with  the  material  of  the  conductor 

Lot  R  represent  resistance  in  ohms ; 
L  *'     length  in  feet ; 

D  ' '     diameter  (expressed  in  thousandths  of  an  inch) 

K  "     resistance  of  1  foot  .001  inch  diameter. 

Then  by  above  statement : 

Sesistance  =  K  X  ,  ^^"gth 

a  (squared) 

orR  =  5^ (16). 
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Prob.  14 :  Find  the  renstanoe  of  1000  feet  of  copper  wire  .1  inck 
In  diameter. 

By  Formula  (16)   R^^^i'. 

K  for  copper  =  10.79. 

.1  inch  =  100  thousandths  ^  100  miUk 
Suhetituting, 

Ttit  value  of  K  is  constant  for  the  same  wire,  but  different 
for  each  metal,  and  for  copper  at  75**  Fahr.  it  is  10.79 
ohms  (K).  The  value  of  K  for  other  metals  can  be  taken 
from  the  table  below,  and  the  resistance  of  any  wire  can  be 
calculated  when  its  dimensions  are  known.  The  resistance  ob- 
tained corresponds  with  the  temperature  for  which  K  is  given. 
The  following  taUe  gives  the  resistance  of  a  foot  of  wire,  .001 
inch  diameter,  or  the  values  of  K  for  different  metals  when 
the  temperature  is  68®  Fahr.  See  ^  262.  K  therefore  is  the 
resistance  of  1  mil-foot. 

Table  VI.  -Bedstances  of  a  Mil-Foot  of  the  Metals  ( Valnes  of  K), 

Silver,  9.84  Zinc,  36.69  German  Silver,  128.29 

•Copper,  10.79  Platinum,  59.02  JPIatinuid,  188.93 

tAluininum,  17.21         Iron,  63.^5  Mercury,  586.24 

Prob.  15 :  Substitute  an  iron  wire  for  the  copper  wire  in  Prob.  14, 
and  find  its  resiptance. 

By  Formula  (16)  R=^Xif, 

Subfititating, 

R  =  63.35  X  j^^^^  =6.335  ohms. 

K  for  iron  =  63.35. 
Iron  has  thus  about  six  times  the  resistance  of  copper. 

129.  Wire  Measure. — ^The  Circular  Mil. — In  wire  meafi 

ure  a  mil  is  one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  (T^nnr*  ^^  .001^ 
inch,  or  1  mil).  The  area  of  a  round  wire  1  mil  in  diameter 
is  1  circular  mil.  If  the  wire  is  2  mils  in  diameter  (y^nnr'  ^^ 
.002 -inch,  or  2  mils),  then  it  has  a  circular  mil  area  of  4 
circular  mils,  the  result  being  obtained  by  expressing  the  di- 
ameter of  the  wire  in  mils  and  squaring  it  (multiplying  it  by 
itself).  The  circular  mil  is  used  as  the  unit  of  area  in  the 
calculation  of  round  wires  for  electrical  purposes  (the  square 
mil  for  rectangular  wires).     It  is  the  area  of  a  circle  having 

*10.79,  or  ( 10  8)  is  generally  U8<  d-ia  practice  as  the  yalue  of  K,  tor  commercial  oopp«( 
at  the  average  working  teiii))orHture  of  75®  F. 
f  Value  fur  annealed  aluminum  (ronductivity  64). 
{German  silver  49  parts,  tungsten  1  part 
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a  diameter  of  y^^  inch ;  hence  the  square  of  any  diametei, 
expressed  in  thousandths  of  an  inch,  will  give  as  a  product 
the  number  of  circular  units  that  can  be  placed  side  by  flide 
in  a  square,  the  sides  of  which 
are  equal  to  the  diameter  that 
has  been  squared,  the  united 

area  of  the  smaU  circles  con-     ^   f^'^V^^VTlv^AI/L 
tained  within   such   a  square    P   W-^^^\0^  EQCALS 
being  equal  to  the  area  of  the    j     fvV^iVl  '^^^  iMCH 
large  circle.    This  is  illustrated 

in  Fig.  103,  where  the  large  p,  iw.«Arta  of  the  Large  Clitde 
circle  represents  a  wire  three  Equals  9  Circular  Mile, 

mils  in  diameter,  and  the  small 

circles  are  the  circulai  mils  (9)  whose  united  areas  equal  the 
area  of  the  Large  circle  One  circular  mil  equals  .000000785 
•quare  inch. 

1. — ^To  FIND  THE  CIRCULAR  MIL  AREA  OF  ANY  ROUND  WIRR 
WHEN  ITS  DIAMETER  IN  INCHES  IS  KNOWN  : 

Express  the  diameter  as  a  whole  number  in  mils  and  square  iL 

Let  d  =  diameter; 

d'  =  diameter  squared ; 
Q  M.  =r  circular  mil  area. 
Then, 

C.M.  =  d» •    •  •  •  (17). 

Prob.  16:  What  is  the  circular  mil  area  of  a  wire  i  inch  diameter  t 
1  inch  =  y|r^ ;  therefoi-e,  }  inch  =r  -^  or  250  mils. 

By  Formula(17)    C.  M.  =- d' =  d  X  d  =  250  X  250  =  62500  C.  M. 

2. — To  FIND  THE  DIAMETER  OF  ANY  WIRE  WHEN  THB 
CIRCULAR  MIL  AREA  IS  KNOWN  :  ^ 

Extract  the  square  root  of  the  circular  mil  v.rea.  The  result  is 
the  diameter  expressed  in  mils, 

ord=:i/CrM (18). 

Prob.  17 :  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  wire  if  the  area  is  6530  C.  M. 
(No.  12  B.  AS.)?  

By  Formula  (18)  d=  /C75l.  =  V6530==81  mils  nearly,  or  081 
Inch  diam, 

130.  The  Square  Mil. — Circular  mil  area  applies  to 
tound  wires,  and  is  nearly  one-quarter  (.2146)  larger  thao 
tfje  true  square  inch  area  of  round  wires.     Many  conductori 
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now  used  are  rectangular  in  cross-flectional.  area,  so  that  it  i* 
sometimes  necessary  to  find  their  equivalent  area  in  round 
wire  measure.     One  square  mil  equals  .000001  square  inch. 

3. — ^to  find  the  area  of  a  rectangulab  wire  ik  square 
mils: 

Express  the  dimetmoTis  in  mih  and  find  the  product  ofthedi' 
mendons.    The  result  is  square  mils. 

Let  c  =  thickness  (in  mils); 
d  =  width  (in  mils). 

Sq.  mils  =  cXd (19)* 

Ptob.  18 :  A  copper  ribbon  for  a  field  coil  measures  |  inch  X  ) 
Inch.    Find  its  square  mil  area. 

|=..625,  or  625  mils    i=.125,  or  125  mils. 
By  Formula  (19)    Sq.  mil8=c  X  d  =  125  X  625  =  78125  sq.  mils. 

4. — ^To  CONVERt  CIRCULAR  MIL  AREA  INTO  SQUARE  MIL  AREA  I 

Multiply  the  circular  mil  area  by  .785^.    The  result  is  square 

mils. 

One  circular  mil  =  .7854  square  miL 

Therefore, 

sq.mils  =  C.  M.X  .7854  .  .  .  (20). 

Prob.  19:  What  is  the  square  mil  area  of  a  wire  i  inch  diameter? 
By  Prob.  16  its  C.  M.  area  was  calculated  to  be  62500  C.  M. 

By  Formula  (20)  Sq.  mil  area = C.  M.  X  .7854  =  62500  X  .7854 -» 
19087.5  sq  mils. 

6. — ^To  CONVERT  SQUARE  MIL  INTO  CIRCULAR  MIL  AREA  : 

Multiply  the  square  mil  area  by  1^732.  The  result  is  circular 
aiils. 

One  square  mil  =  1.2732  mils. 
Therefore, 

C.  M.  =sq.  mils  X  1.2732  .  .  (21). 

Frob,  20 :  Find  the  circular  mil  area  of  the  copper  wire  in  Prob.  18 
By  Prob.  18    Sq.  mil  area  =  78125. 

By  Formula  (21)  C.  M.=^8q.  mils  X  1.2732  =  78125  X  1.2732 « 
90468.75  C.  M. 

131.  The  Wire  Gkiiige. — A  number  of  wire  gauges,  dif- 
fering slightly  from  one  another,  have  been  originated  by 
different  manufacturers  of  wire,  but  the  one  generally  used 
in  this  country  is  the  B.  &  S.  gauge  (Brown  &  Sharpe  Manu- 
facturing Co.),  commonly  called  the  American  Gauge.  Tables 
of  several  other  gauges  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
Table  VII  gives  the  B.  &  S.  gauge.    The  first  column  givefl 
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Table  VII.— Wire  Table,  Standard  Annealed  Copper 

at  a  temperature  of  25''  C  (77^  F.) 

American  Wire  Gauge  (Brown  <&  Sharpe) 


[ 


GMite 
No 

DUn. 

in 
Mil* 

d 

Abba 

Weioiit 

Lrkoth 

Km 

Ohma-pei 
1600  ft. 

ISTANCB 

Cir  MiU 
d* 

1000  ft. 

Llis. 
paroha. 

Feet 
per  lb. 

FeK 

per  ohm. 

OhM. 
per  lb. 

oeoo 

009 
00 

MOO 
409.4 
364.8 

211660. 
167800. 
133100. 

640.5 
507.9 
•02.8 

12810. 
8057. 
•067. 

1.861 
1.968 

i.4sa 

20010. 
15670. 
12S801 

•.04996        OJ0007808 
.66303          .0601217 
.07947          .OOOltJS 

324.9 

289.3 
»7  6 

lOSSOO. 
663701 

819.8 
2S3.3 
200.9 

3187. 
»«4. 

isao. 

3.130 
3.947 

4.977 

9*79. 
7918. 
6276. 

.1001 
.1264 
.1894 

.O0M38 
.0007934 

w 

229.4 
204.3 
181.9 

sa64a 

41746L 
33100. 

159.3 
126.4 
100.2 

7917 
498.6 
31XS 

6.27<; 
7.914 
9.960 

4977. 
3M7. 
3130. 

.3009 

.2804 
.3199 

.001262 

.009006 
.009189 

162.0 
144..1 
128.5 

26290. 
20820. 
16S10. 

79.46 
63.02 
49.96 

197.2 
124.0 
77.99 

12.58 
15.87 
20.01 

2481 
1966. 
1561. 

.8080 

.008071 
.008064 
.01282 

114.4 
101.9 
90.74 

13090. 
10380. 

8234. 

30.63 
31.43 
24.92 

49.05 
S0.8f 
19.40 

28.23 
31.82 
68.12 

1238L 
961.8 
77^5 

.8071 
1.019 
1.284 

.02039 
.03242 
.05158 

80.81 
71.96 
64.08 

6530. 

5178L 
4107. 

19.77 
15.68 
12.43 

1120 
7.673 
4816 

50..19 
63.80 
80.44 

617.4 
489.6 
388.3 

1.620 
1042 
1576 

.06196 

.1803 

.2072 

57.07 
50.82 
48.26 

8257. 
2583. 
2048. 

9.858 

7.818 
6J0O 

SL035 
1.909 
1.200 

101.4 

127.9 
161.3 

307.9 
244.2 
19.37 

3.348 
4.095 
5.164 

.3295 
.5239 
.8330 

ao 

40.30 
35.89 
31.96 

1634. 
1288. 
1022. 

4.917 
3.899 
3.092 

0.7549 
.4748 
.2986 

203L4 
2S6.S 
323,4 

153.6 
121.8 
96.59 

6.512 
8.210 
10.35 

1.325 
1106 
S.349 

21 
22 
23 

28.46 
22.87 

810L1 
642.4 
509.5 

2.452 
1.945 
1.5(2 

.1878 
.1181 
.07427 

407.8 
514.2 
648.4 

76.60 
60.74 
48.17 

13.06 
16.46 
20.76 

8.325 

8.467 
13.46 

24 
25 
26 

20.10 
17.90 
15.94 

404.0 
320.4 
254.1 

1.223 
0.9GM 
.7692 

.04671 
.02938 
.01847 

817.7 
1031. 
1300. 

38.20 
30.30 
24.02 

26.18 
33.01 
41.62 

21.41 

34.04 
64.13 

27 
28 
29 

14.20 
12.64 
11.26 

201.5 
159l8 
126.7 

.6100 

.4837 
.3836 

.01162 

.607307 

.004595 

1639. 

2U67. 
2607. 

19.05 
15.11 

1L98 

62.48 
66.18 
83.46 

86.07 
136.8 
217.6 

90 
SI 
32 

10.03 
8.928 

7.900 

100.8 
79.70 
63.21 

.3042 
.2413 
.1913 

.002890 
.001818 
.001143 

3287. 
4145. 
5227. 

9.803 
7.536 
5.976 

10S.2 
1317 
167.S 

346.0 
650.2 
874.8 

3S 
34 

39 

7.080 
6.3M 
•.618 

80.13 
30.75 
S1.S2 

.1517 
.1203 
.09542 

.0007189 
.0004521 
.0002843 

6ML 

8310. 

10480. 

4.739 
3.759 
2.981 

211.0 
266.1 
33S.8 

1391. 
2211 
3517. 

38 
37 
38 

5.080 
4.453 
3L96S 

25.00 
19.83 
15.72 

.07568 
.06001 
.04750 

.0001788 
.0001125 
.00007074 

13210. 
16660. 
21010. 

2.364 

1.874 
1.487 

423.0 
533.8 
6717 

5991 

8891 
14140. 

89 
40 

3.581 

3.148 

12.47 

9.888 

.03774 
.02993 

.00004448 

.0000279t« 

26500. 
33410. 

1.IT9 
9.9349 

848.2 
1070. 

22480. 
35740. 

The  fundamental  ratittivity  used  in  calculating  this  table  is  the  Annealed  Copper 
St^aidard  of  the  United  States  *' Bureau  of  standards,"  aud  is  0,15328  ohms  (meter, 
gium)  at  20°  C.  The  temfterature  coefficient  for  this  particular  resistivity,  U  nt 
W>  C=0.00393,  or  at  0°— .00427.  Specific  UraTit7»8.89  per  eubio  centimeter.  Tlic  values 
at  2SP  C  (77°  F.)  were  selected  as  bein|$  nearer  the  average  working  temperaiun.*,  re- 
sistance per-mil-foot  at  this  temperature  is  10.68  ohms.     (^Be  foot-note  page  1 10). 

This  table  is  intended  as  an  ultimate  reference  table  and  is  computed  to  a  greater 
precision  than  is  deeired  in  practice. 


the  gauge  number;  for  example,  the  scale  in  the  B.  &  S. 
gauge  is  from  No.  ObOO  (four  naughts)  wire  (460  mils  diam.\ 
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to  No.  40  (3  mils  diam.),  the  sizes  decreasing  as  the  gauge 
numbers  increase.  The  diameter,  area,  weight,  length  and 
resistance  are  also  given  for  each  size  wire, 

132.  Wire  Oalcolations. — Case  1. — Given  Lens^  and 
Area  of  Any  Wire  to  Find  Its  Resistance : 

Tke  resistance  of  any  wire  is  equal  to  its  length  multiplied  by  the 
resistance  oj  a  mil-foot  (K)  and  this  product  divided  by  Us  area. 

Let  L  =  length  of  the  wire  (in  feet) ; 
R=  resistance  (in  ohms) ; 
C.  M.  =  circular  mil  area  (diam*) ; 
K  =  resistance  of  one  mil-foot. 
Then, 

^  =  ^ (22). 

Prob.  21 :  A  copper  wire  has  a  cross-sectional  area  of  8234  C.  M.  and 
If  1050  feet  long.    What  is  its  resistance? 

By  Formula  (22)     R  =  "c^"'  ^  ^^^  copper  -« lam 

^      10.79  X  1050      ,  o.    . 
'^ 8234 **"         ohms. 

L=1050  feet.  C.  M.  -=8234. 

Case  2.— Oiven  Resistance  and  Area  to  Find  the 
Length: 

The  length  of  any  vrire  is  equal  to  its  resistance^  multiplied  by 
its  circular  mil  area^  and  this  product,  divided  by  the  resistance 
of  a  mil-foot  (K). 

L^RO^OM- ^23). 

Prob.  22 :  What  is  the  length  of  German  silver  wire  MOund  on  a 
lesistance  spool,  it  its  resistance  is  500  ohms  and  tiie  size  of  wire  No. 
fO  B.  &  S.  ? 

B    I?         1    /oo\  T       RXC.M.       500  X  1022       o^QoiA*    * 
By  Formula  (23)  L  = ^ =  — {^(ib~ui —  =  3983  16  feet. 

R  =  500  ohms,  C.  M.  =  1022,  K  =  128.29. 
No.  20  B.  &  8.  =  1022  mils  (from  Table  VII).     K  for  German  silvei 

=  128.29  (from  Table  VI). 

Case  3.~0iyen  Length  and  Resistance  to  Find  the 
4rea: 

The  area  in  circidar  mils  of  any  wire  is  equal  to  its  length 
multiplied  by  the  resistance  of  a  mil-foot  (K)  and  this  prodtia 
iipided  by  Us  resistance. 
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aM.=r^i-^ (24). 

Ftob.  23 :  What  is  the  circular  mil  ares  of  1,000  teet  of  a  oertaii 
Hon  wire,  if  its  resistance  is  30  ohms? 

ByFormula(24)   C. M.  = -J^  =  ^521^^:^ ^ 2111.6 C M. 

K  for  iron  =  63.35  from  Table  VL 

L  =  1000  feet,    R  =  30  ohms,  K  ^  63.35. 

Case  4.— Oiven  the  Area  to  Find  the  Weight. 

The  weight  per  mile  (5280  feet)  of  any  bare  copper  wire  u 
wqual  to  the  area  in  circular  mils  divided  by  the  constant  62.5. 
Copper  wire  weighs  about  555  pounds  per  cubic  foot ;  iron 
wire  weighs  alx)ut  480  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Pounds  per  mile  (bare  copper  wire)  =  ^^'  .   .   •  (26), 

C.  M. 
Pounds  per  foot  (bare  copper  wire)  =  ^^  f;~b^^oGo^^®^* 

C  M 
Pounds  per  mile  (bare  iron  wire)  =  ^t^-to'  •   •   •  (27). 

Prob.  24:  The  circular  mil  area  of  a  No.  10  B.  &  S.  wire  is  10,380. 
How  many  pounds  of  bare  copper  wire  will  be  required  for  two  lineg 
running  a  distance  of  5  miles  ? 

By  Formula  (25)  lbs.  per  mile  =  %^"  =  ^^  =  166.08  lbs.  per  mile. 

166.08  X  5  X  2      i660.8  lbs. 

133.  Specific  Resistance,  Relative  Resistance  and  Oon- 

ductivity  of  Metals. — In  comparing  different  materials, 
some  standard  of  unit  dimensions  must  be  adopted.  The 
commercial  copper  wire  standard  generally  used,  until  the 
Annealed  Copper  Standard  (page  113)  was  recommended  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  was  Matthiessen's 
Standard,  having  a  specific  resistance  of  1.594  microhms  per 
cubic  centimeter  at  the  standard  temperature  of  0°  Centi- 
grade. In  scientific  writings,  specific  resistance  is  usually 
given  as  the  resistance  between  two  opposite  faces  of  a  cube 
of  the  material  at  0°  C,  instead  of  on  the  basis  of  a  wire 
one  foot  long  and  one  mil  in  diameter,  which  is  generally 
used  in  practice.  The  following  (Table  VIIT)  gives  the 
specific  resistance  for  a  centimeter  cube  and  an  inch  cube 
of  the  materials,  also  the  relative  resistance  and  conduc- 
tivity.   Silver,  the  best  conductor,  has  a  conductivity  1(X)%. 
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Table  Vm.  -Specific  Eesistance,  Relative  Resistance  and 

Oonductivity  of  Conductors. 

Referred  to  Matthiessen's  Standard. 


MeUls 


SiWev  (annealed)  ,  .  ^ 
Copper  (annealed)  .  , 
Copper  (Matthiesaen's 

Standard) 

Gold  (99.9^  pure)  .  .  .  . 
Aluminum  (99)(  pure; ,  . 

Zinc 

Platinum  (annealed)   .  . 

Iron 

Nickel 

Tin 

Lead 

Antimony 

Mercury    .  • 

Bismuth    .  .  , 


Besistance  in  Microhms 
at  00  C. 


Centimeter   i 
Cube 


1.47 
1.56 

1.594 

2.20 

2.66 

5.75 

8.98 

9.07 

12.8 

1S.1 

20.4 

35.2 

94.3 
180.0 


Inch 
Cube 


.679 
.610 

.6376 
.865 

1.01 

2.26 

8.68 

3.67 

4.85 

5.16 

8.04 
13.9 
37.1 
61.2 


Relatire 
Besistance 


92.5 
97.6 

100 

138 

161 

862 

666 

570 
7,778 

828 
1,280 
2,210 
5,930 
8,220 


RelaUve 
Conductiyity 

J* 


108.2 
1.2.6 

100.0 
72.6 
62.1 
27.6 
17.7 
i7.6 
12.9 
12.1 
7.82 
4.53 
1.69 
1.22 


134.  Ihtemal  Besistance  of  a  Bat- 
tery.— Resistance  in  a  voltaic  circuit 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts  :  inters 
nal  resistance  (r),  which  the  current 
encounters  in  passing  through  the 
liquid  from  one  plate  to  the  other,  and 
fxtemal  resistance  (R),  or  that  of  the 
outer  circuit.  See  Fig.  104.  The 
current  that  a  cell  will  give,  therefore^ 
depends  upon  its  internal  resistance, 
and  will  be  greater  the  less  this  resist- 
ance, and  vice  versa.  The  internal  re- 
sistance is  governed  by  the  same  laws 
as  the  external  resistance.     Thus  • 

r  (internal  resistance)  = 

distance  of  plates  apart       (L) 
areas  of  plates  submerged    (d*) 
or  the  internal  resistance  varies  with 

(1)  The  electrolyte  used, 

(2)  Distance  of  plates  apart, 

(3)  Size,  or  Jirea  of  plates. 

A  good  battery,  therefore,  should  have  a  low  interQa)  te- 
yistance. 


fig,    104.— The    Internal 
and  External  Resist- 
ance of  a  Cell. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  conductivity  of  a  porcelain  rod  is  very  low.  How  will  thia 
sffect  its  insulating  qualities  ? 

2.  What  is  the  function  of  an  insulator? 

3.  The  resistance  of  5  pounds  of  No.  36  platinoid  wire  is  very  high. 
How  does  this  affect  the  conductivity  ? 

4.  A  hattery  sends  5  amperes  through  a  piece  of  copper  wire.  Would 
the  same  cell  send  more  or  less  current  through  anotner  piece  of  eop- 
per  wire  twice  as  long  but  of  double  the  area  of  the  first  piece  7 

5..  If  the  second  wire  in  question  4  was  twice  the  length  and  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  first  wire,  what  would  be  your  answer  ? 

6.  Current  from  a  cell  fiowing  through  a  piece  of  iron  wire  deflects 
a  galvanometer  needle  40  degrees.  When  a  piece  of  aluminum  of 
similar  dimensions  to  that  of  the  iron  is  substituted,  the  deflection  if 
55  degrees.  How  do  you  account  for  this,  since  both  wires  are  exactly 
the  same  size? 

7.  The  resistance  of  an  incandescent  lamp  is  500  ohms  cold.  Will 
it  be  more  or  less  when  the  lamp  is  lighted?    Why? 

8.  One  mile  of  a  certain  iron  wire  has  a  resistance  of  6  ohms.  Wbal 
will  be  the  resistance  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  same  wire  ? 

PROBLEMS. 

1.  The  insulation  of  a  wire  measures  16. 75  megs.  What  is  its  equiv- 
alent resistance  in  ohms?    Am,  16,750,000  ohms. 

2.  What  is  the  circular  mil  area  of  a  wire  ^  inch  in  diameter? 
i4n«.  35156  C.  M. 

3.  The  circular  mil.  area  of  a  wire  is  5625.  What  is  its  diameter  f 
Ans.  75  mils. 

4.  An  armature  is  wound  with  copper  bars  ^  by  f  of  an  inch. 
What  is  their  equivalent  area  in  circular  mils?    Ans,  89522  C.  M. 

5.  The  resistance  of  the  series  coil  of  a  dynamo  is  .0065  ohm. 
Express  its  resistance  in  microhms.     Ans,  6500  microhms. 

6.  What  is  the  square  mil  area  of  a  No.  12  B.  &  S.  copper  wire  t 
Ans,  5128.662  sq.  mils. 

7.  What  is  the  resistance  of  5  pounds  of  No.  18  B.  &  S.  wire, 
allowing  5  percent  for  insulation?    Ans.  6.251  ohms. 

8.  The  coils  of  a  rheostat,  constructed  of  No.  8  iron  wire,  ha^^e  a 
resistance  of  10  ohms.  What  length  of  wire  was  required?  Ans. 
2606. 14  feet. 

9.  A  rectangular  wire  has  a  square  mil  area  of  20616.75.  What  is 
the  equivalent  circular  mil  area  ?    Ans.  26249  0.  M. 

10.  What  size  of  B.  &  S.  wire  has  an  equivalent  area  to  the  wire  in 
Prob..9?    >4rw.  No.  6. 

11.  Calculate  the  resistance  of  2000  feet  of  No.  6  B.  <&  S.  coppei 
wire.     Ans.  0.822  ohms. 

12.  CJonstruct  from  your  ottm  calculations  by  the  use  of  formulae 
a  wire  gauge  table  for  No.  12  B.  &  S.  copper  wire.  Give  circular  mil 
area,  square  mil  area,  pounds  per  mile,  pounds  per  foot,  pounds  per 
ohm,  feet  per  pound,  feet  per  ohm,  ohms  per  pound  and  ohms  per 
foot. 


LESSON  XIII. 

OHM'S  LAW  AND  BATTERY  CONNECTIONS. 

Electromotive  Force  (Pressure)— Table  IX.  Electromotive  Forces  c/t 
Batteries  and  Dynamos— Ohm*s  Law — Ohm's  Law  Applied  to  a 
Battery  Circuit— Methods  of  Varying  Current  Strength— The  Size 
of  a  Cell — Cells  Connected  in  Series  to  Increase  the  E.  M;  F. — 
Cells  connected  in  Parallel  or  Multiple  for  Quantity — The  Internal 
Resistance  of  Cells  in  Series — Current  from  Cells  in  Series — The 
Internal  Resistance  of  Cells  in  Parallel  or  Multiple — Current  from 
Cells  in  Parallel  or  Multiple— Advantage  of  Parallel  Connection — 
Advantage  of  Series  Connection  —  Cells  Grouped  in  Multiple 
Series— Internal  Resistance  of  Any  Combination  of  Cells- 
Current  Strength  from  Any  Combination  of  Cells— Cells  Con- 
nected in  Opposition- Questions  and  Problems* 

136.  Electromotive  Force  (Pressure). 

Exp.  41 :  Connect  a  Daniell  cell  in  series  with  spool  4  of  resist* 
ance  spool  set^  %  124,  and  a  detector  galvanometer,  and  note  the  value 
of  the  deflection.  Now  substitute  a  bichromate  cell  for  the  Daniell 
cell,  using  the  same  spool,  and  the  deflection  is  greater  than  before. 
The  E.  M.  F.  of  the  bichromate  cell  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Daniell 
cell,  and  therefore  causes  a  larger  current  to  flow  through  the  same 
resistance.  Any  other  type  of  cell  used  would  cause  more  or  less  cur- 
rent to  flow  through  the  spool,  depending  upon  its  E.  M.  F.  (pressure 
in  volts). 

In  a  battery,  the  E.  M.  F.,  which  is  the  primary  cause  ol 
the  current,  is  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  plates  and  the 
Bolution  used,  but  independent  of  their  size  or  distance  apart. 

In  a  dynamo  the  E.  M.  F.  is  set  up  by  revolving  a  bundle 
of  wires  in  a  magnetic  field,  and  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  the  field,  the  number  of  wires  revolved,  and  the  speed. 

136.  Electromotive  Force  of  Batteries  and  Dynamos. — 

The  following  table  gives  the  electromotive  forces  of  the 
different  cells  described  in  Lesson  IX  : 

Table  IX.~E.  M.  F.  of  Batteries. 

Bunsen 1.75  to  1.95  volts.  Grove 1.75  to  1.95  volta 

Chloride  of  Silver  1.1      "      Harrison    ...  2.5      " 

Daniell 98  to  1.08    *'       Leclanche  type  1.4    to  1.6      " 

Dry  cell     ....  1.4      *•       Partz 1.95  to  2.         " 

Edison-Lalande  .7      **       Smee .65     " 

Grenet  type     .   .  1.8   to  2.3      "       Storage  battery  2.1       " 

Dynamos  generate  from  a  few  volts  to  thousands  of  volts,  according 
to  thf)  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed. 
1J8 
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(ncandescent  lightinflr  dynamos,  direct  current 125  volti 

A.Iternating  current  dynamos,  at  brushes 100  to  2000  yoltfl 

Electric  railway  generators  (direct  current) 550  volts 

Electroplating  dynamos 2to6 voltf 

\[agneto  generators 700  to  2000  volta 

Commercial  power  circuit  generators 250  to  500  volts 

Series  arc  light  dynamos 2800  to  8000  volti 

137.  Ohm's  Law. — In  any  ctrcuit  thbough  which  a 

CURRENT  IS  FLOWING  WE  HAVE  THE  THRBB  POUjOWINQ  FAC- 
TORS PRESENT!    (1)  The  pressure  or  potential  differ* 

ENCE,    EXPRESSED   IN  VOltS,  CAUSING    THE    CURRENT  TO  FLOW 

(2)  The  opposition  or  resistance  of  the  ctrcuit,  ex* 
PRESSED  IN  ohms,  which  must  be  overccme  before  the 
current  can  flow.  (3)  The  current  stren^gfth,  expressed 
IN  amperes,  which  is  maintained  in  the  aRcuir,  as  a 

RESLXT  of  the  PRESSURE  OVERCOMING  THE  RESISTANCE.  A 
DEFINITE  AND  EXACT  RELATION  EXISl'S  BETWEEN  THESE  THBBB 
FACTORS,  PRESSURE,  CURRENT  STRENGTH,  AND  RESISTANCE  IN 
ANY  CIRCUIT,  WHEREBY  THE  VALUE  OF  ANY  ONE  FACTOR  MAT 
ALWAYS  BE  CALCULATED  WHEN  THE  VALUES  OF  TTIE  OTHER  TWO 
FACTORS  ARE  KNOWN.      ThIS  RELATION,  KNOWN  AS  0/mi*8  LaW. 

is  very  important^,  since  it  forms  the  basis  for  ali 
calculations  in  electrical  engineering.  ix  may  be  8um«> 
marized  as  follows  : 

First. — ^The  current  strength  in  any  circuit  is  equal  to 
the  electromotive  force  applied  to  the  circuit,  divided 
by  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.! 

Let  E  =:K  M.  F.,  potential  difference  or  available  pressure^ 
expressed  in  volts,  applied  to  any  circuit ; 
R=  Resistance  of  the  circuit, expressed  in  ohms; 
I  =:  Current  strength,  expressed  in  amperes,  to  be  main- 
tained through  the  circuit  %.    Then  by  Uy/d  abov« 
statement 

g.         .         Pressure 
*'^®"*  =Reastance' 

.  Volts 

€c    Amperes  =  Q^^t 

or    1=5 (28). 

^Lenon  XX  Is  devoted  to  a  further  dbcuMion  o<  the  practical  application  oi 
Dhm't  law. 


t  Ohm's  Law.  as  stated  above,  applies  to  direct  carrents  flowing  in  anf  eiicuit.    B 

log  current  calculations.    See'' 
|C  is  used  in  some  books  as  the  symbol  for  current  strength. 


\  modified  to  some  extent  in  alternating  current  calculations.    See  1 297^ 
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The  following  five  statements  and  formuIsB  are  directl} 
derived  from  the  above  general  statement  of  Ohm's  Law,  anu 
are  all  therefore  included  in  the  expression  1  =  E  '^  R 

PitOblems  are  solved  under  each  case  to  illustrate  the  inte.- 
pretation  of  each  statement  made.* 

Frob.  25 :  An  incandescent  lamp  has  a  resistance  (hot)  of  220  ohma, 
3knd  is  connected  to  an  electric  light  main,  across  which  110  volti 
potential  difference  is  maintained.  What  current  will  flow  througt 
the  lamp? 

By  Formula  (28)      I  =  ^  =  ^  =r  =  ampere. 

E  =- 110  volts,  R  =■  220  ohma 

Second. — ITie  current  strength  in  any  circuit  increases  or  rf* 
ureases  directly  as  the  E.  M,  F.^  or  potential  difference^  increases 
or  decreases,  when  the  resistance  is  constant.  With  a  constmU 
pressure  the  current  increases  as  the  resistance  is  decreased^  and 
decreases  as  the  resistance  is  increased^  or  briefly^  the  curreni 
paries  directly  as  the  E.  M.  F.  and  inversely  as  the  resistance. 

E 
I  =s  :g,  with  R  constant,  I  varies  directly  as  E.     With  E 

constant  the  greater  R»  the  less  I,  and  vice  versa, 

Prob.  26 :  In  Prob.  25,  If  the  pressure  is  increased  to  440  volts,  whjrt 
current  will  the  lamp  receive  ? 

By  Formula  (28)      ^  ~  r  ~  925  ~  ^  amperes. 

B  =^  440  volts,  R  =^  220  ohms. 

This  problem  illustrates  the  increase  of  I  with  increase  of  £  with  t 
constant  B. 

Prob.  27 :  In  Prob.  25,  if  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  55  volts,  wbai 
current  will  the  lamp  receive? 

Bj  Formula  (28)      I  =  |  =  ^  =  i  ampere. 

£  »  55  volts,  B= 220  ohms. 

This  problem  illustrates  the  decrease  of  I  with  the  dec^tMUne  3<  E 
vheu  R  is  constant 

Prob.  28 :  In  Prob  25  the  voltage  is  again  110,  but  a  lamp  of  J)Q 
>hms  resistance  is  used.    What  current  will  it  receive? 

By  Formula  (28)     ^  =  g  =  jj^  =  1  ampere. 

£  » 110  volts,  R  » 110  ohmii 
.   "With  £  constant,  I  increases  as  R  decreases. 

*  Some  problems  refer  to  cells  and  circuits  connected  thereto,  b^it  the  princlplei 
•od  counections  are  th»  same  as  those  involved  in  direct  current,  electric  lightiof; 
tod  power  calculatiouft    Problems  on  these  subjects  are  given  in  later  leaioiia. 
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Prob.  29 :  In  Prob.  25  the  preasure  is  110  Yolts  and  another  lam^ 
ill  440  ohms  is  used.     What  current  >v'ill  it  receive? 

By  Formula  (28)     I « |=^  =  |  ampere, 

E  r=z  110  volts,  R  =  440  ohms. 
Therefore,  as  R  increases,  when  £  is  constant,  I  decreases. 


L — The  de^romotive  force  required  to  maintain  a  certain. 
Mtrent  strength  in  a  circuit  of  known  resistance^  is  numericaU^ 
equal  to  the  jiroduct  of  the  currerU  strength  and  the  resistance 
E  =  I  XR. 

By  thb  above  statementy 

Pressure  =  Onrrent  Btrengtli  X  Kedstance, 
or  Volts = Amperes  X  phms, 

orE=IxB....^ (29). 

Prob.  30 :  What  pressure  is  required  to  cause  10  amperes  to  fU>m 
through  an  arc  lamp  if  the  resistance  (hot)  is  4.5  ohms  T 

By  Formula  (29)    E«  I  X  R=  10  X  4.5  =  45  volts. 

I  ■■  10  amperes,  R  »=  4.5  ohms. 

Fourth. — The  pressure  varies  directly  as  the  current  and  rth 
sistance  For  example^  if  a  greater  current  is  to  be  sent  through 
the  same  resistance^  a  greaJter  pressiire  must  be  applied ;  also^  if  the 
Mm£  current  is  to  be  passed  through  a  higher  resistance  a  greater 
pressure  must  he  applied.     £  =  I  X  R 

Prob.  31 :  Wha  pressure  is  required  to  cause  15  amperes  to  flow 
through  the  lamp  :n  Prob.  30? 

By  Formula  ( 29 )     E  =-  I  X  R  =  15  X  4.6  =  67.5  volts. 

1—15  amperes,  R  =  4.5  ohms. 

Prob.  32 :  It  the  lamp  in  Prob.  30  had  a  resistance  of  6  ohms,  wha^ 
pressure  muert  have  been  applied  to  h^ve  10  amperes  ^'^w  through  it  Y 

By  Formula  (29)     E«  T  X  R  =  10  X  9  =  90  volta 

I  *==  10  amperes,  R  =  9  ohms. 

Problems  31  and  32  illustrate  how  E  increases  directly  with  R  and 
I.     It  either  R  or  I  had  been  decreased  E  would  have  been  decreased 

ilso. 

Fifth. — The  resistance  required  to  be  inserted  in  any  circuit.^  st 
ihat  a  given  currerU  will  flow  by  reason  of  a  hnovm  prtssurey  it 
^qiml  to  the  pressure  to  be  applied^  divided  by  the  cwrent  strerkgtk 

F 
2^  is  to  be  mmrUoMied^      R  =  y 
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By  the  above  statement, 

«»      Alinta  _       Volts 

or    onxns  =  x- • 

Amperes 

or    E  =  |      (80). 

Ptob.  33 :  An  electric  heater  ia  constructed  of  No.  18  iron  wire  and 
sufficient  heat  is  radiated  when  the  wire  carries  10  amperes.  The 
heater  is  placed  across  110  volts.  What  will  be  the  value  ol  its  hot  re- 
eistance  ? 

By  Formula  (30)    R  =  | « l^  =  1 1  ohms  (hot), 

E  » 110  voltSy  I  s=  10  ampere& 
Sixth.— 3%e  resistance  required  for  any  circuit,  varies  directly 
with  the  pressure  appliedy  and  inversely  as  the  value  of  the  current 
io  be  maintained.  For  example,  with  a  constant  pressure  the 
resistance  must  be  halved  if  the  current  is  to  be  doubled  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  with  a  constant  current  to  be  maintained  in  a 
circuit  at  douMe  the  pressure,  the  resistance  must  be  doubled. 

Prob.  34:  In  Prob.  33  the  current  required  is  20  amperes  and  the 

pressure  the  same  as  there  given.    What  will  be  the  hot  resistance 

required  ? 

F      110 
By  Formula  (30)   R = y  «=  i^  ==*  5.5  ohms. 

E  =  110  volts,  I  s=  20  amperes. 

Prob.  35 :  If  the  pressure  is  220  volts  in  Prob.  S3^  what  resistance 
will  be  required? 

By  Formula  (30)    R  =  ?  <=  ^^^?  =  22  ohms. 

£  r=220  volts,  I  =  10  amperes. 
Problems  34  and  35  illustrate  the  sixth  statement  made  above. 

138.  Ohm's  Law  Applied  to  a  Battery  Circuit.—  When 

ike  total  E,  M.  F,  is  used  in  Ohm^s  Law,  the  total  resistance  oj 
the  circuit  must  also  be  used  in  calculating  the  current  strength. 
For  example,  when  an  electromagnet  of  .4  ohm  is  connected 
to  a  cell  of  2  volts  E.  M.  F.  the  current  through  the  spool 
will  n^t  be  E  ^  R  or  2  ^  .4  =  5  amperes,  as  might  first  be 
supposed.  It  requires  a  certain  portion  of  the  2  volts  to  cause 
the  current  to  flow  through  the  cell's  internal  resistance. 
The  internal  resistance  must  be  added  to  the  external  resistance  to 
obtain  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit,  which  is  to  he  divided  into 
the  total  pressure  to  obtain  the  current  strength.     If  the  internal 
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resistance  of  the  above  cell  is  .6  ohm,  then  the  total  resistance 
i^  .4  4  -6  =  1  ohm,  and  the  current  equals  E  -«-  R  =:  2  ^ 
1  =  2  amperes,  or  less  than  one-half  of  our  first  result 

Let  R=the  total  external  resistance  of  the  circuit  (in  ohms) ; 
r=the  internal  resistance  of  the  circuit  (in  ohms). 
Then   R-fr  =  tottil  resistance  of  the  circuit  (external -f- 
internal). 

Then  Ohm's  Law  becomes, 

'=e;t^ (3^>- 

Small  r  represents  the  internal  resistance,  in  ohms,  of  a  cell, 
or  the  resistance  of  the  windings  of  a  dynamo,  which  would 
be  the  dynamo's  internal  resistance. 

Prob.  36:  If  a  bichromate  cell,  E.  M.  F.  2  volts,  internal  resistance 
.5  ohm,  is  connected  to  an  electromagnet  having  a  resistance  of  1.6 
ohms,  what  current  will  the  magnet  receive  ? 

E  2 

By  Formula  (31 )    I  =  ^    — =    -       ,  =  1  ampere. 

E  =  2  volts,  R  =  1.5  ohms,  r  ^=  .5  ohm. 

Ohm's  Ijaw  applies  equally  as  well  to  any  pcvrt  of  a  circuit  as 
to  the  whole  circuit.  When  applied  to  part  of  a  circuit, 
cai'e  must  be  exercised  to  use  the  value  of  the  pressure  applied 
to  the  resistance  of  that  portion  of  the  circuit  considered,  wfien 
E  tviU  still  represent  the  volts  applied  and  R  the  resistance  of 
the  part  of  the  circuit  to  which  E  is  applied.  When  E  is 
used  as  the  total  pressure,  R,  to  corresix)nd,  must  be  the 
total  resistance.  When  E  is  used  as  the  pressure  applied  to 
part  of  a  circuit,  R  must  be  the  resistance  of  that  part  to 
which  this  pressure  is  applied.  This  double  application  of 
the  law  is  illustrated  in  Probs.  36,  37,  38,  and  39,  which 
should  be  carefully  studied. 

Prob.  37 :  The  E.  M.  F.  of  a  cell  is  2  volts,  its  internal  resistance: 
.5  ohm.  A  number  of  different  resistance  spools  are  joined  together 
in  series  and  connected  to  the  cell.  By  electrical  measurement  it  is 
found  that  the  pressure  causing  the  current  to  flow  through  a  .4  ohm 
spool  is  .6  volt.  What  is  the  value  of  the  current  flowing  through 
this  spool  ?    Make  a  sketch  of  the  circuit. 

By  Formula  (28)      I  =  p  ^  "-^  =  1.5  amperes. 

E  =.6  volt,  R==.4ohm. 

Since  the  current  is  the  same  in  all  parts' of  a  series  circuit, 
1.6  amperes  must  flow  through  each  of  the  other  spools  men- 
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tioned ;  also  through  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell.  This 
problem  also  illustrates  the  difference  between  E.  M.  F.  and 
potential  difference.  See  ^  70.  The  difference  of  potential, 
or  pressure  Detween  the  spool  tenninals,  is  .6  volt,  while  the 
E.  M.  F.  is  2  volts.  In  Ohm's  Law  E  represents  either  value. 
See  ^[  138,  also  Lesson  XX. 

Prob.  38:  What  puition  of  the  total  E.  M.  F.  in  Prob.  37  is  used  in 
overcoming  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell? 

By  Formula  (29)     E  =  T  X  R, 

from  which  m  derived  E^Ixr (32). 

This  gives  the  pressure  lost  or  volts  drop  inside  the  cell,  If  230. 

By  Formula  (3St)     E  =  I  X  r  =  1.5  X  .5^.75  volt. 

I  =  1.5  amperes,  r  =.5  ohm. 
Prob.  39 :  What  portion  of  the  E.  M.  F.  is  available  for  the  other 
spools  in  the  series  circuit  of  Probs.  37  and  38  ? 

By  Formula  (30)    R  =  j  =  ^  =  1.333  ohms  (R  +  r) 

E  =  2  volts,  1=1.5  amperes. 
Resistance  of  cell  (.5)  plus  resistance  of  one  spool  (.4)  =  .9  ohm. 

1.333  —  .9  =  .433  ohm  for  balance  of  spools. 
By  Formula  (29)    E  =  I  XR  =  1.5  X  .433  =  .6495  volt. 

I  =  1.5  amperes,  R  =:  .433  ohm. 

E 
From  Formula  (31)     I  =  p   ,      we  may  also  change  Formulae  (29) 

and  (30)  to  include  the  internal  resistance,  as  follows : 

By  Formula  (29)     E  =  t  x  R. 

Substituting  E=Tx(R  +  r) (33). 

By  Formula  (30)      R  =  f; 

E 

substituting      (R  -|-  r)  =  y  ; 

by  transposition       R=:-j — r.   ..   ••• (34). 

Also  r=^  — R (36). 

Prob.  40 :  A  cell  with  an  internal  resistance  of  2  ohms  sends  a  cur* 
rent  of  .035  ampere  through  the  electromagnets  of  a  bell  having  a 
resistance  of  48  ohms.     What  is  the  E.  M.  F.  of  this  cell  ? 

By  Formula  (33)  E=  I  X  (R  +  r)  =  .035  X  (48  +  2)  =  .035  X  50=r 
1.75  volts. 

I  =  .035  ampere,  R  =  48  ohms,  r  =  2  ohms. 

Prob.  41 :  A  current  of  .25  ampere  is  maintained  through  a  circuit 
bv  an  E.  M.  F.  of  2  volts ;  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell  is  1.6 
ohms.     What  is  the  value  of  the  external  resistance  7 

By  Formula  (34)      R  =  j  —  r  =  |^  — 1.5  =  6.5  ohms. 
E  =  2  volts,  I  =  .25  ampere,  r  — 1.5  ohms. 
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139.  Methods   of  Varying   Onrrent   Strength. —  By 

Ohm's  Law  the  current  through  any  circuit  may  be  regulated 
in  two  ways  since  I  =  E  -*-  R ;  by  increasing  the  pressure,  E 
(the  dividend),  orhy  decreasing  the  resistance,  R  (the  divi- 
sor), the  current  strength,  I  (the  quotient)  will  be  increased  ; 
or  by  decreasing  the  pressure,  or  increasing  the  resistance  the 
current  will  be  decrease  1.  For  example,  25  volts  will  cause 
5  amperes  to  flow  through  5  ohms.  I  =  E-5-  R.  If  the 
pressure  is  raised  to  35  volts  the  current  strength  will  be  7 
amperes.  Current  from  any  cell  may  thus  be  decreased  by 
inserting  resistance  in  the  cell  circuit.  If  sufficient  current, 
however,  cannot  be  obtained  from  a  cell,  and  as  the  E.  M.  F. 
is  a  fixed  quantity  for  each  type  of  cell,  the  E.  M.  F.  may 
be  increased  by  joining  two  or  more  cells  together,  so  that 
the  total  E.  M.  F.  is  the  sum  of  the  E.  M.  F.'s  of  the  sepa- 
rate cells.  This  will  be  better  understood  from  the  hydraulic 
analogies  in  %  141. 

140.  The  Size  of  a  Cell. — It  has  been  stated  that  the 
E.  M.  F.  of  a  cell  is  the  same  for  the  same  type  of  cell,  without 
regard  to  size,  but  that  the  current  depends  on  the  size.  In 
Fig.  105  the  cylindrical  tank.  A,  has  a  capacity  of  100  gal- 
lons of  water  under  a  pressure  of  10  pounds  per  square  inch 
due  to  the  weight  of  the  piston.  Neglecting  the  weight  of 
the  Avater,  the  pressure  gauge  will  record  a  pressure  of  10 
pounds.  When  the  valve  is  opened  the  water  will  be  dis- 
charged at  the 

Bin  II I    ~ 


rate  of  about 
one  gallon  per 
minute,  under  a 
pressure  of  10 
pounds  per 
square  inch,  so 
that  at  this  rate 
it   will   retjuire 


:-^^-€.*J^;vJ&^ 
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100  minutes  to    ^'«-  105.— Two  Cylindrical  Tanks  of  Different  Capaci 
...      .      ,  ties,  Containing  Water  Under  Pressure. 

empty  the  tank. 

A  similar  tank,  B,  has  a  capacity  of  10  gallons  of  water  undei 
a  pressure  of  10  pounds  per  square  inch,  due  to  the  piston. 
Neglecting  the  weight  of  the  water,  the  pressure  gauge  will 
record  10  pounds  also.  The  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  the  same 
size  as  in  tank  A,  and  when  this  valve  is  opened  the  water  will 
flow  out  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  per  minute  under  a  pressure 
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of  10  pounds  per  square  inch  as  before,  thus  requiring  only 
ten  minutes  to  empty  tank  B.  In  both  tanks  the  pressure  and 
the  rate  of  flow  are  the  same,  but  tank  A  will  maintain  the 

current    of 
■^^^^  >    .  rr  -Sw-^  water  ten 

IJP  [^.,    -P-t  (P         Ji'^^^s   as 

long  as  tank 
B.  Now 
consider 
Fig.  106,  in 
io6u,vp**^:g.*^aa  which    the 


100  eu*vp«v»-4».vi^(^ix^ 

Fig.  106.— Two  CeHs  of  Different  Size  but  Having  the 

iSame  E.  M.  F. 


large  cell  A 
has  a  ca- 
pacity ol 
100  am- 
pere-hours (s^-e  ^  117)  and  an  E.  M.  F.  of  2  volts.  When 
the  switch  ib  closed  the  galvanometer  indicates,  say  45 
deflections,  corresponding  to  a  current  strength  of  one  ampere, 
and  sufficient  chemicals  and  zinc  are  present  to  maintain  this 
current  for  100  hours  when  the  pressure  is  2  volts  and  the  rate 
of  flow  one  ampere.  Consider  now  a  similar  small  cell  B, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  10  ampere-hours  and  an  E.  M.  F.  of 
2  volts.  When  the  switch  is  closed  through  the  same  gal- 
vanometer the  deflections  are  45,  as  before,  corresponding  to 
a  current  strength  of  one  ampere,  sufficient  chemicals  and 
zinc  being  present  to  maintain  this  current  for  only  10  hours 
when  the  pressure  is  2  volts  and  the  rate  of  flow  one  ampere 
(neglecting  the  internal  resistance).  Thus  the  quantity  of 
electricity  depends  on  the  size  of  the  cell.  If  a  large  drain 
pipe  had  been  used  in  tanks  A  and  B,  they  would  have  been 
emptied  more  rapidly  since  the  rate  of  flow  would  have  been 
greater.  If  a  galvanometer  wound  with  a  larger  wire  had 
been  used,  the  cells  A  and  B  would  not  have  maintained  the 
current  for  so  long  a  time,  the  rate  of  flow  being  greater. 

141.  Cells  Connected  in  Series  to  Increase  the  E.  M. 

F. — Consider  the  hydraulic  analogy  in  Fig.  107,  where  the  two 
similar  cylindrical  tanks  A  and  B  have  a  capacity  of  100  gal- 
lons each.  The  pressure  on  the  water  in  tank  A  and  con- 
necting pipe  C  is  10  pounds  per  square  inch,  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  piston,  so  that  the  pressure  gauge  No.  1  indi- 
cates 10  pounds  per  square  inch.  In  tank  B  the  pressure  on 
the  water  is  10  pounds  per  square  inch,  due  to  the  pressure  of 
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the  piston  on  tank  A  above  it,  plus  10  pounds  per  s<)uare  inch, 
due  to  the  weight  of  its  own  piston,  so  that  gauge  2  will  reg 
ister  20  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  weight  of  the  water  u 
neglected.  When  the  valve  in 
the  drain  pipe  of  tank  B  is 
opened  this  tank  will  deliver 
the  same  quantity  of  water 
(100  gallons)  as  would  be 
delivered  by  tank  A,  but  at 
double  the  pressure.  The  rate 
of  flow  is,  therefore,  twice  as 
rapid.  If  «.  number  of  similar 
tanks  were  connected  in  like 
manner  above  A,  the  pressure 
on  gauge  2  would  be  increased 
10  pounds  pel-  square  inch  for 
each  tank  added,  although  the 
quantity  of  water  delivered 
through  the  valve  would  be  the 
same  as  that  of  one  tank.  Con- 
sider now  Fig.  108,  where  two 
cells,  each  having  a  capacity  of 

100   ampere-hours,  and    an    E.     <»»"8«  ^  records  twice  the  pressure 

M.   F.   of  2   volts  are  jomed 

together  so  that  the  E.  M.  F.'s  are  in  the  same  direction. 
The  carbon  pole  of  the  first  cell  is  connected  to  the  zinc  pole 
of  the  second  cell,  and  the  two  remaining  +  and —  terminals 
connected  to  the  galvanometer.     Cells  connected  in  this  manner 

are  joined  in  series.  The 
total  pressure  applied  to 
the  galvanometer  when 
the  switch  is  closed  is  twice 
the  pressure  of  one  cell 
(neglecting  internal  re- 
sistance) or  4  volts.     The 

Fig.  iu^.-Two  Ceils  Connected  in  Series  total  quantity  of  electricity 
for  Pressure.  that  will  pass  through  the 

rhe  galY»aometer  indicates  twice  the  pressure    galvanometer   is   the  Sam.e 

of  one  ceil.  o 

as  would  be  delivered  by 
each  cell  separately,  100  ampere-Iiounj  although,  since  it 
is  delivered  at  twice  the  pressure  of  a  single  cell,  the  rate 
of  flow  is  twice  as  great  as  with  one  cell.     Wh^n  a  numbei 


FiK.  107.— Two  Cylindrical  Tanks, 

Full  of  Water,  Coiinectecl  in 

Series  for  Pressure. 

indi- 
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I  of  Water,    I 
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of  similar  cells  are  thus   connected  in  series   the   preBaure 
applied  to  the  K^lvanonieter  will  be  increased  by  2  volts  for 
each  cell  so  added,  but  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  that 
lain  be  delivered  will  be  equal  to  the  capacity  of  only  one  celL 
142.  Cells  Connected  in  Parallel  or  Multiple  for  Quan- 
tity.— In    Fig, 
rt  f  wK'  «ri  f  -=«---      "^^'  *"''  similar 

tir*'-^  11  I  "'"'"I™*'         ,3-~«-B  |1     "■■■*Y^-*  cylindrical  tanks 

&|.^^l^^f^^  ^^^^^^^^^         °'  ^^  gallons  of 

jj ^  _^_ H  are  connected  by 

(f^^T"^  ~  "gT.  ^'  ■  a   pipe,    C,   in 

/yp .3...J..  which  a  pressure 

gauge  is  attached. 

The  piston  in 
uetoouiyonauiik,  cach  lank  exerts 
Kiiieqqilio         '   a  pressure  of  10 

pounds    per 
square  inch,  but  the  pressure  gauge  records  only  10  [lounds 
pressure,  the  same  ae  though  only  one  tank  were  used,     'I'he 
addition  of  any  number  of  similar  tanks  will  not  increase  the 
pressure,  which  will  always  remain  10  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  weight  of   water  is 
neglected.    Although  the 
pressure  is  not  increased, 
the    quantity    of    water 
which  can  he  drawn  from  ; 
the  valve  in   the  drain 
pipe  increases  in  propor- 
tion  to   the    number  of 
tanks  BO  added ;  thus,  the 
total  capa«itv  of  2  tanks 
is  200  gallons ;  6  tanks, 
600  gallons.    In  Fig.  107 

the  tanks  were  arranged  Fig.iio.-Two  CellBConnecte.iinP.nJiel 
in    series    to  add    their  for  QuBntitj. 

pressures  together,  while  ■">«  wuicpKiuspd  E.M.F.ofihB  twoju^a 

I      ,,  .  ?v      .       1  otllsareMaclly  eilu»ltolU»lof  the  larger  «U. 

m  tills  case  the  tanks  are 

arranged  in  parallel  to  add  their  volumes  together.  In  a 
cell,  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  depends  upon  the 
vnount  of  zinc  to  be  acted  upon.     Suppose  the  cell  givee  1 
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ampere-hour  for  each  st^uare  inch  of  zinc  exjK>se<t  lo  ihi 
acid,  then  hy  increasing  the  area  of  the  zinc  plates  a  gi-eater 
quantity  of  electricity  can  be  obtaineil  from  the  cell.  Thi? 
can  be  done  in  two  ways  :  by  making  one  very  large  cell,  a» 
B,  Fig.  110,  or  by  connecting  the  like  plates  of  two  or  more 
smaller  cells  as  in  A,  Fig.  110.  Here  the  zinc  j^lates  of  two 
cells  are  connected  by  a  wire,  forming  one  large  zinc  plate  with 
double  the  area,  the  copper  i)latos  l)eing  similarly  connected. 
CeUs  80  connected  are  arranged  in  parallel  or  multiple.  When  the 
switch  is  closed  in  arrangement  A  the  gjilvanometer  is  suh 
jected  to  2  volts  pressure,  neglecting  internal  resistance, 
which  pressure  would  not  be  increased,  no  matter  how  many 
cells  were  thus  connected.  The  total  quantity  of  electricity 
Uiat  will  flow  through  the  galvanometer  will  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  cells  so  added.  The  two  cells  in  A, 
therefore,  could  maintain  1  ampere  through  the  galvanome- 
ter for  200  hours  at  a  pressure  of  2  volts,  as  could  also  the 
larger  cell  B.  The  advantage,  then,  of  having  small  cells  is 
that  they  can  be  arranged  either  for  pressure  or  quantity,  as 
may  be  desired,  by  connecting  them  in  series  or  in  multiple. 

Bzp.  42:  Usinu:  a  galvanometer  of  high  resistance,  compare  the 
E.  M.  F.*s  of  different  types  of  cells  and  record  the  deflections,  the 
value  of  which  will  vary  exactly  as  the  E.  M.  F.  varies. 

Exp.  43 :  Connect  unlike  poles  of  two  similar  cells  (which  is 
termed  joining  cells  in  series)  and  attach  the  two  remaining  terminals 
to  a  high  resistance  galvanometer.  The  deflection  is  greater  than 
with  one  cell,  because  the  E.  M.  F.'s  of  the  cells  have  been  added  to- 
gether and  ffreaXer  pressure  is  applied  to  the  galvanometer  circuit.  If 
the  deflections  are  directly  proportional  to  the  current,  their  value 
will  be  nearly  doubled.  Add  three  similar  cells  in  series  and  the 
pressure  is  three-fold,  and  so  on. 

Erp.  44:  Connect  two  dissimilar  cells  in  series  (for  example  a 
Daniell  cell,  1.1  volts,  and  Leclanche  cell,  1.  5  volts)  with  a  high  re- 
sistance galvanometer,  and  the  deflection  is  greater  than  with  eithez 
cell  alone.  The  pressure  applied  to  the  galvanometer  is  equal  to  th* 
sum  of  the  two  pressures  in  series  (1.1  +  1.5  =  2.6  volts). 

Exp.  45:  Record  the  deflections  produced  by  one  cell  (say  a 
Daniell)  connected  to  a  high  resistance  galvanometer.  Using  two 
similar  cells,  connect  the  positive  poles  by  one  wire,  and  the  negative 
poles  by  another  wire,  and  attach  lead  wires  from  these  junctions  to 
the  galvanometer  (when  like  poles  are  thus  connected  the  cells  are 
|oined  in  parallel  or  mvIHple).  The  deflection  is  not  perceptibly 
greater  than  with  one  cell,  because  the  E.  M.  F.  of  two  or  more  sim- 
ilar cells,  joined  in  parallel,  is  the  same  as  the  E.  M.  F.  of  1  cell ; 
hence,  two  Daniell  cells  in  parallel,  1  volt  each,  total  E.  M.  F.  t  volt  j 
10  such  cells  in  multiple,  total  E.  M.  F.  1  volt ;  10  such  rolls  in 
•eriea.  total  £.  M.  F.  10  volts.     In  the  al)ove  experiments  a  gaiva- 
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nometer  of  many  turns  of  fine  wire  is  used,  so  that  little  current  wil 
flow  from  the  cellR,  and  the  deflections  represent  nearly  the  true 
pressure,  f  233. 

143.   The  Ihtemal  Resistance  of  Cells  in  Series.-^ 

When  a  number  of  cells  are  connected  in  series,  and  to  an 
external  circuit,  the  current  flowing  through  the  external  cir- 
cuit must  pass  through  each  cell  so  connected.  Fig.  Ill, 
requiring,  therefore,  a  certain  fraction  of  the  total  E.  M.  F.  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  each  cell. 

To   FIND   THE    TOTAL    INTERNAL    RESISTANCE    OF    A    NUMBER 
OF  SIMILAR  CELI^  CONNECTED  IN  SERIES  I 

Multiply  the  resistance  of  one  cell  by  the  number  ao  connected. 

Let  r  =  internal  resistance  of  1  cell; 
n8  =  numher  (n)  of  cells  in  seriea  (s). 
Then  r  X  ns  =  total  internal  resistance  of  cells  in  series  (36). 


Fig.  111. — Eight  CeUs  Connected  in  Serien  for  Pressure. 
The  pressure  is  eight  times  that  of  one  cell,  as  is  also  the  total  internal  resistance. 

Prob.  42 :  Ten  Daniell  cells,  with  an  internal  resistance  of  2  ohms 
each,  are  connected  in  series.    What  is  the  total  internal  resistance  7 

By  Formula  (36)     total  r  =  r  X  ns  =  2  X  10  =  20  ohms. 

r  =  2  ohms,  ns  =  10  cells. 

144.  Ourrent  from  Cells  in  Series.— To  find  the  cur- 
rent THAT  WILL  BE  MAINTAINED  IN  AN  EXTERNAL  CIRCUIT 
FROM  A  NUMBER  OF  CELLS  IN  SERIES  : 

Find  the  toted  E,  M.  F,  applied  by  Tfiultiplying  the  E,  M,  F.  oj 
1  cell  by  the  number  connected  in  series.  Find  the  total  intern  ni 
resistance  by  Formula  {36).  Then  by  Ohm^s  Law  the  Ourrejii 
eauals  the  E.  M,  F,  -^  the  total  resistance. 

Let  E  =  E.  M.  F.  of  one  cell ; 

r  =  internal  resistance  of  one  cell; 
ns  =  number  of  cells  in  series; 
R  =  external  resistance. 
_  EXns 
(rXns)  +  R '•*'*^' 


Then       1  = 
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Prob.  43 :  Ten  Daniell  cells  are  joined  in  series  to  two  ppools  oi 
wire  in  series,  one  4  ohms,  the  other  6  ohms.  £.  M.  F.  of  one  cell  — 
1  volt ;  internal  resistance  of  one  cell  =  2  ohms.  What  current  will 
flow  through  the  circuit  ? 

T>     17  1     /o^x  T  EXns  1X10  n      1 

By  Formula  (37)  1=  (^  X  ns)  +  R  =  (2  X  10)  + 10  "=  30  ""  3 

ampere. 

E  =  1  volt,  ns  =  10  cells,  r  =  2  ohms,  R  =  tt  -f-  4  =  10  ohms. 


145.  The  Internal  Resistance  of  Oells  in  Parallel  or 

Multiple. — When  a  number  of  similar  cells  are  connected  in 
multiple,  Fig.  112,  and  to  an  external  circuit,  the  total  cur- 
rent flowing  through  the  external  circuit  does  not  pass  through 
the  resistance  of  each  cell  as  in  the  series  case,  but  is  divided 
among  the  cells  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  parallel.  The 
internal  path  for  the  total  current  is  of  much  lower  resistance 


Fig.  112.~Eight  Cells  Connected  in  Parallel  for  Quantity. 

The  pressure  is  the  same  us  that  of  one  cell;  the  total  internal  resistance  one  eighth  ol 
that  of  one  cell;  the  current  nearly  eight  times  that  of  one  cell. ' 

than  the  resistance  of  one  cell.  Cells  connected  in  parallel 
have  their  like  plates  connected,  Fig.  112,  forming  practically 
one  large  cell,  the  positive  and  negative  plates  of  which  are 
equal  in  area  to  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  separate  cells. 
The  area  of  the  conducting  liquid  is  proportionately  increased, 
and  consequently,  the  internal  resistance  decreased.  (See 
If  134. ) 

To   FIND   THE  INTERNAL   RESISTANCE  OF  A  NUMBER   OF   CELLS 
IN  PARALLEL  : 

Divide  the  resistance  of  one  cell  by  the  number  connected  in 
paraUeL 

Let  r  =  the  internal  resistance  of  one  cell; 

nq  =  the  number  of  cells  in  multiple  or  parallel. 

Then  —  =  total  internal,  resistance  of  cells  in  parallel  (38), 

Prob.  44 :  In  Prob.  43  the  cells  are  joined  in  parallel.   What  is  now 
the  internal  resistance? 
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r         2       1 
By  Fonimla  (38)  total  internal  resistance  =  -i-  =  -=r  =  |  ohm. 
•^  ^     ^  nq      10     0 

r  =  2  ohms,  nq=  10  cells. 

Exp.  46 :  Connect  a  very  large  Daniell  cell  to  a  low  resistance  galv» 
nometer  and  record  the  detlections  (say  60).  Now  join  a  much  smaller 
fimi/ar  cell  to  the  same  galvanometer  and  the  denections  are  much 
iess  (say  20).  The  pressure  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  the  inter- 
nal resiifttince  of  the  small  cell  is  higher^  and  since  I  ^=  £  -k  R  +  r 
(Formula  31),  the  current  and  the  deflections  must  be  less.  CJonnect 
3  of  the  smaller  cells  in  parallel.  Fig.  112,  and  to  the  galvanometer, 
and  the  deflections  are  now  equivalent  to  the  one  large  cell. 
The  pressure  is  no  higher  since  the  cells  are  in  i)arallel,  therefore 
the  total  internal  resistance  of  the  three  cells  must  be  equal  to  the 
one  large  cell,  since  the  current  and  pressure  are  the  same. 

146.  Ourrent  from  Oells  in  Parallel  or  Multiple. — To 

FIND   THE   CURRENT   THAT  WILL    BE   MAINTAINED   IN   A   CIRCUIT 
FROM  A  NUMBER  OF  SIMILAR  CELLS  JOINED  IN  PARALLEL  : 

Find  the  total  internal  resistance  of  the  ceUs  in  paraUd  by 
Formula  {38),  Divide  ifie  E.  M.  F.  of  one  cell  by  the  sum  of  the 
external  and  internal  resistances  (according  to  OhnCs  Law), 

Let  E  =  E.  M.  F.  of  one  cell; 

r  =  internal  resistance  of  one  cell; 

—  =total  internal  resistance  of  the  cells  in  parallel; 

R  =  the  total  external  resistance. 
Then, 

nq  ' 

Prob.  45 :  Ten  Daniell  cells  are  joined  in  parallel  and  to  an  exter- 
nal resistance  of  10  ohms.  E.  M.  F.  of  1  cell  =  1  volt.  Internal  re* 
sistance  of  1  cell  =  2  ohms.  Find  the  current  through  the  external 
circuit. 

By  Formula  ( 39 )      I  =  — ? — = -^ — = .  09  ampere. 

i^+R     T^  +  10 
nq  10 

E  =  1  volt,  r  =  2  ohms,  nq  =  10  cells,  R  -=  10  ohms. 

By  comparison  with  Prob.  43,  it  will  be  noted  that  with  this  par- 
ticular external  resistance  the  series  arrangement  of  the  cells  is  much 
better,  as  nearly  four  times  the  current  flows  through  the  circuit  when 
the  cells  are  in  series  as  when  connected  in  multiple. 

147.  Advantage  of  Parallel  Connection.— Cells  are  con- 
nected in  parallel  when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  maximum 
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current  through  a  low  external  resistance  circuit,  or  when  a 
small  current  is  required  for  a  long  period  of  time.  When  so 
^r()U|)ed  the  cells  are  e<iuivalent  to  one  very  large  cell,  and 
are  arranged  to  give  a  large  quantity  of  electricity.  When 
connected  to  a  low  external  resisttmce,  as  compared  with  the 
iatemal  resistance,  the  strength  of  current  will  also  be  large, 
while  with  a  high  external  resistance  the  current  will  be 
small  The  total  quantity  of  electricity  available  from  the 
supply  of  the  chemicals  can  thus  be  used  rapidly  or  slowly, 
OS  economy  may  demand.  The  following  problems  will 
illustrate  this  case : 

Prob.  46:  Wh«.t  carrent  will  flow  through  a  resistance  of  .1  ohm 

from  a  Leclanche  cell  of  1.4  volts  E.  M.  F.  and  an  internal  resistance 

of  .4  ohm  ? 

E  14 

By  Formula  (31 )      I  =  j^-^n  =  |  _^  4  =  2.8  amperes. 

E  =  1-4  volts,  R  =  .1  ohm,  r  =  .4  ohm. 

Frob.  47:  What  will  be  the  current  in  Prob.  40  with  ten  such  cells 
In  parallel  7 

By  Formula  (39)   I  =y^—  =  ^^^^  =  ^^  =  10  amperes. 

Si  +  ^     io  +  -^ 

E  =  1.4  volts,  r  =  .4  ohm,  nq  =  10  cell?,  R  =  .1  ohm. 

Ptob.  48 :  Suppose  the  ten  cells  in  Prob.  47  are  connected  in  eeriea 
What  current  will  flow  through  the  circuit? 

Hir  T?«i.r«nU  (^7\       T  —      ^  X  ns  1.4  X 10         14       „  .- 

By  Formula  (37)  I  =(,  x  ns)  +  R  =  .4  X  10 +  .1  =  rr  ==  ^'^^ 
amperes. 

E  =  1.4  volts,  ns  =10  cells,  r  =  .4  ohm,  R  =.1  ohm. 

The  parallel  groupinjr  is  therefore  preferable  in  the  above  problems 
it  the  prreatest  possible  current  strength  is  desired  in  the  external 
circuit.  ,^^ 

148.  Advantage  qrlBeries  Oonnection.— A  series  group- 
ing is  employed  when  the  external  resistance  is  the  principal 
one  to  be  overcome  and  the  maximum  current  strength  is  de- 
sired in  the  circuit.  The  advantage  of  this  method  will  l)e 
shown  by  the  following  problems  : 

Firob.  49 :  A  Leclanche  cell,  1.4  volts  and  internal  resistance  of  .4 
ohm,  is  connected  to  an  external  resistance  of  100  ohms.  What  cur- 
rent will  flow  through  the  circuit  ? 

By  Formula  (31)     I  =  r^  =  ,-^^  =  ^i  =  .01394  ampere 
E  =»  1.4  volts,  R  =  100  ohms,  r  =  .4  ohm. 
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Ptob.  50:  Connect  ten  nmilar  oells  in  paimllel  in  Prob.  49  and  find 
the  currenL 

By  Fonnnla  (39)  I  =     ^      =    ,^'^      =  i^i  ^i  =  013994 Mnpere, 

nq  10 

E  =  1.4  volts,  R = 100  ohms,  r= .4  ohm. 

Ten  cells  so  connected  to  this  external  resistance  are,  therefore,  not 
much  better  than  one  oelL  Compare  with  Prob.  44,  where  the  ex- 
ternal resistance  was  very  low. 

Ptob.  51 :  Connect  the  cells  in  Prob.  50  in  series  and  find  the  cur- 
rent streneth. 

«     ^         ,     ,op,x      T  Exns 1.4  X  10 14 

By  Formula  (37)      I  =  (^  x  ns)  -f  R  -  (.4  X  10)Tl0b  =  iOi  ^ 

13  ampere. 

£  =  1.4  volts,  ns  =  10  cells,  r=.4  ohm,  R=100  ohms. 

With  the  cells  in  series  ten  times  the  current  is  passed  through  this 
k^sistance  as  when  the  cells  are  connected  in  panllel.  In  ^  146  the 
multiple  combination  proved  to  be  best  adapted  for  a  particular 
lircuit,  while  in  this  ca^  the  series  grouping  is  desirable.  The  stu- 
dent should  make  a  thorough  comparison  of  the  problems  in  ^f  146 
md  147. 

149.  Cells  Grouped  in  Multiple- Series. — ^A  combination 

of  the  series  and  multiple  grouping  of  cells  is  sometimes  de- 
wable  when  a  number  of  cells  are  available,  to  give  either 

the  maximum  current 
^^T^imi  "/TYf  through    an    external 

resistance,  or  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of 
the  cells  for  maintain- 
ing a  current  in  a  cir- 
cuit for  a  long  period 
of  time.  For  example 
8  volts  E.  M.  F.  is  re- 
quired to  light  a  small 

Fig.  113.— Multiple-Seriea  Grouping  of  Cells,    lamp,  and   8  cells  are 

Four  cells  in  lerles,  two  groa|»  in  parftllel.    ToUl  ovflilahlp    with     «n 

E.  M.  P.  equal  to  ttutt  of  one  group.     Totid  avaiiaoie     Wlin     an 

intenuu  reti«Unoe  equal  to  one-half  Q,    }^|^    JP.    of    2    volts 

that  of  one  group.  '  ,             . 

each.  Arrange  one 
group  of  4  cells  in  series  which  will  give  the  desired  E.  M.  F., 
8  volts  *.  Suppose  this  group  would  cause  the  lamp  to  bum 
4  hours.  Arrange  a  second  group  of  4  cells  in  series  and  join 
this  group  in  multiple  with  the  first  group,  Fig.  113.     The 

total  E.  M.  F.  is  still  8  volts,  but  with  two  groups  in  parallel 

_  — . 

•Kagleeting  Ui«  interDAl  reaiitADoe.   SMl2a6b 
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the  quantity  of  electricity  available  has  been  doubled,  so  that 
the  lamp  will  now  bum  8  hours.  Such  a  grouping  of  cells  ie 
called  a  muMiple-series  combination  (practically  a  multiple  of 
series).  Two  cells,  each  having  an  E.  M.  F.  of  8  volts  and  an 
internal  resistance  of  four  times  one  of  the  above  cells,  could 
be  placed  iii  multiple  and  substituted  for  the  8  cells. 

To   FIND  THE   CURRENT   FROM  A  MULTIPLE-SERIES  ARRANGE- 
MENT OF  CELLS   JOINED  TO  AN  EXTERNAL  RESISTANCE  : 

Compute  the  E.  M,  F.  and  interned  resistance  of  one  group  by 
Ohm's  Law  (Fonnula  37). 

Consider  the  resvUs  as  *he  data  for  one  cell  and  then  make  col- 
adations  for  the  number 
of  such  cells  (groups) 
arranged  inparaUd  (by 
Formula  39). 

Prob.  52 :  A  multiple- 
series  combination  of  8 
cells  is  joined  to  an  ex- 
ternal resistance  of  3 
ohms.  The  cells  are 
arranged  4  in  parallel,  2 
groups  in  series,  Fig. 
114.  Each  cell  has  an 
E.  M.  F.  of  2  volts  and 
an  internal  resistance  of    pj^  lu.-Series-Multiple  Grouping  of  Cells. 

T?^™'   .1.  L  current    ^^^^  ^^^  ,^  parallel,  two  noupa  In  Beriea,  equWaleot 

Will  now  tnrougn  ttie  ex-         to  two  ceils  in  series  and  four  groups  in  parmlleL 
ternai  circuit? 

E.  M.  F.  of  1  group  =-  2  volts. 

E.  M.  F.  of  2  groups  in  series  =  2  X2  =  4  volts. 

r  5 

By  Formula  (38)       Internal  resistance  of  1  group  =  —  =  -^  =i 

.125  ohm. 
E  —  2  volts,  nq  =  4  cells  in  1  group,  r  =  .5  ohm. 

By  Formula  (36)    Internal  resistance  of  2  groups  in  series  =  r  X 
ns  ^  .125  X  2  =  .25  ohm. 
r  of  1  group  =  .125  ohm,  ns  =  2  groups. 

By  Formula  (31)   I  =  g^  =  3  ^   25  ^  ^'^  amperes. 

R  -^  3  ohms,  r  of  2  groups  in  series  =  .25  ohm  ;  E  =  4  volts,  2 
groups  in  series. 

150.  Internal  Resistance  of  any  Combination  of  Cells.— 

To  FIND  THE  INTERNAL  RESISTANCE  OF  ANY  MULTIPLE- 
SERIES  COMBINATION  OF  CELLS  I 

MuUiply  the  resistance  of  one  cell  by  the  number  of  cells  in  one 
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group  and  divide  the  product  bif  014*,  number  of  groups  in  miMpU 
The  number  of  cells  in  em^i  jjjroup  must  be  the  same. 

Let    r  =  resistance  of  one  vM] 

ns  =  number  of  cells  in  series  in  one  group; 

nq  =  number  of  grouj)s  in  parallel. 
Total  internal  resistance  of  any  combination  of  cell8= 

'l><i^ (40). 

nq 

Prob.  53 :  Find  tlie  internal  resiptance  of  a  combination  of  24  celle 
arranged  6  in  series,  4  groups  in  multiple.  KacU  cell  ))a«  a  resistance 
of  4  ohms. 

By  Formula  (40)      Total  resistance  =— ^  -  =  — ^—  =  6  ohms. 
7  =  4  ohms,  ns  =  6  cells  in  one  group,  nq  =  4  groups  in  multiple. 

161.  Ourrent  Strength  from  Any  Combination  of  Cells. 

— ^to  find  the  current  that  will  be  maintained  in  an 
external  circuit  from  any  multliple-series  combina. 
•tion: 

Divide  the  toted  E,  M.  F.  of  one  series  group  by  the  smn  of  tht 
combined  internal  and  external  resistances. 

Let  I  =  Current  in  external  circuit; 

E  =  E.  M.  F.  of  one  cell; 

ns  =  number  of  cells  in  series  in  one  group; 

nq  =  number  of  groups  in  parallel; 
r  =  internal  resistance  of  one  cell; 

R  =  external  resistance. 
Then  by  Ohm's  Law,  Formulse  (37)  and  (39), 

j_     EXns 

^-nsXr      ^ (41). 

nq 

. 

Ftob.  54 :  Find  the  current  that  would  flow  through  an  incandescent 
lamp,  hot  resistance  2  ohms,  when  connected  to  24  cells  arranged  4 
in  series  and  6  in  parallel.  Each  cell  has  an  E.  M.  F.  of  2  volts  and 
an  internal  resistance  of  3  ohms. 

.  By  Formula  (41)     j  = -g-^^^JJl.  =8..2  ,„pe«.s. 

nq      '  6 

'  E^=:2volts,  ns  =4  cells  in  one  group,  r  =  3  ohms,  nq  — 6 groups 
in  parallel,  R  =  2  ohms. 

162.  Cells  in  Opposition.— When  two  cells  are  joined  in 
parallel  their  E.  M.  F.'s  are  in  opposition,  since  each  one  lendti 
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to  send  a  curi-ent  through  the  other.  If  tlie  E.  M.  P.'s  are 
equal  no  current  will  flow  through  the  connecting  wires.  Two 
equal  forces,  acting  in  direct  opjKJsition,  pn)duce  eijuinbrium ; 
if,  however,  the  forces  are  unecjual,  then  motion  is  produced 
in  the  direction  of  the  greater  force.  For  example,  if  the 
pressure  acting  downward  on  each  piston  in  tank  A  and  B, 
Fig.  109,  is  the  same,  no  water  will  flow  through  the  con* 
fleeting  pipe.  Suppose  the  total  downward  pressure  on  A  is 
10  pounds  and  on  B  30  pounds,  then  a  current  of  water  will 
flow  from  B  to  A,  due  to  the  difference  in  pressure  between 
the  opposing  forces,  20  pounds  (30  lbs. — 10  lbs).  The 
piston  at  A  will  move  upward.  When  two  cells  of  unequal 
E.  M.  F.'s  are  connected  in  opposition  a  current  will  flow 
through  the  connecting  wires  and  internal  resistance  in  the 
direction  of  the  higher  E.  M.  P. 

To   FIND   THE    CURRENT   IN    ANY   CIRCUIT   WHEN   THE    E.    M. 
F.'s   ARE    IN   OPPOSITION  : 

Divide  the  difference  between  the  E.  M.  F,^8  by  the  sum  of  the 
exteraal  and  internal  resiMances. 

llie  opposing  K.  M.  F.  is  called  the  Counter  E,  M.  F.  and 
is  usually  represented  by  §. 

E 
Formula  (31 )     I  =  t>   ,      may  include  the  above  state- 

•p      g 
ment  when  expressed  thus     I  =  v.    ,     . 

Flob.  54-A:  Four  Daniell  cells,  each  having  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1  volt 
and  internal  resistance  of  2  ohuts,  are  connected  in  series  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  an  accumulator  having  an  E.  M.  F.  of  2  volts  and  an  internal 
resistance  of  .05  ohm.  The  resistance  of  the  connecting  wire  is  0.2 
ohm.     What  is  the  charging  current  ? 

By  above  Formula  I  =  |^  =  .2+(/x"2U.Q5  ^^  ^^  ^'"P^^^- 

E.  M.  F.=E  X  ns  =  l  X  4=^4  volts,  §^2  volts,  r^^r  X  ns=r2  X  4 
='8  ohms  +  .05  ■=  8.05  ohma,  R  r^  .2  ohm. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  An  electromagnet  connected  to  a  Leclanche  cell  attracts  many 
more  filings  than  when  it  is  connected  to  a  Daniell  cell.    Why  ? 

2.  Upon  what  factors  do  the  E.  M.  F.'s  of  a  battery  and  dynamo  de- 
pend? 

3.  An  incandescent  lamp  receives  insufficient  current  to  proi)erly 
illuminate  it.  Why  is  this,  and  what  is  necessary  in  order  that  it  may 
bum  at  candle  power? 
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4.  A  lamp  requiring  4  volts  is  connected  to  two  bichromate  cells  c^ 
2  volts  E.  m..  F.  each,  joined  in  series.  It  fails  to  light  properly, 
though  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  two  cells  is  4  volts.     Why  is  this? 

5.  A  small  size  Daniell  cell  deflects  a  galvanometer  40  degrees, 
while  a  larger  one  of  the  same  type  produces  55  deflections.  Why  is 
Iftiis,  since  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cells  is  the  same? 

6.  The  cells  in  question  5,  when  connected  to  another  galvanome- 
ter, both  indicate  the  same  deflection      How  do  you  account  for  this? 

7.  Two  Partz  cells  are  connected  in  series  and  to  a  large  electro- 
magnet ;  there  are  apparently  no  more  filings  attracted  to  the  magnet 
than  when  one  cell  was  used.  If  the  iron  is  not  nearly  saturated, 
why  is  this,  since  the  E.  M.  F.  has  been  doubled? 

8.  Two  Edison-Lalande  cells  are  connected  in  parallel  and  to  a  gal- 
vanometer. The  deflection  is  much  greater  than  when  only  one  cell 
was  connected.  Give  reasons,  since  the  E.  M.  F.  is  the  same  in  both 
cases. 

9.  A  Bunsen  cell  has  an  E.  M.  F.  of  2  volts  and  an  internal  resist- 
ance  of  .4  ohm.  Why  will  not  this  cell  give  7  amperes  through  a  very 
low  external  resistance? 

10.  If  you  are  given  the  choice  of  two  small  Daniell  cells  or  one 
large  Daniell  cell  of  twice  the  cai^acity  of  the  small  ones,  which  would 
you  prefer?    Why? 

11.  Would  you  connect  two  cells  having  an  E.  M.  F.  of  0.7  and  2.4 
volts  i-espectively  in  series?    Give  a  reason  for  your  answer. 

12.  AVould  you  connect  the  cells  mentioned  in  question  11  in  paiv 
allel  ?    Give  reason  for  5^our  answer. 

13.  The  zinc  rods  of  two  Fuller  cells  are  connected  by  a  wire, 
and  wires  are  led  from  the  two  carbon  terminals  to  a  galvanometer. 
The  cells  are  in  good  condition  and  the  connections  tight,  but  the 
needle  is  not  deflected.  Give  reason  and  illustrate  your  answer  by 
a  sketch. 

14.  If  you  are  asked  to  select  a  good  open  circuit  cell,  what  require- 
ments should  it  fulfill  ? 

15.  The  voltage  api>lied  to  the  terminals  of  a  lamp  is  to  be  doubled, 
but  the  lamp  must  not  receive  any  more  current  than  before.  Ex- 
plain how  this  could  be  accomplisned. 

PROBLEMS. 

1.  What  pressure  must  be  applied  to  an  incandescent  lamp  If  it 
has  a  resistance  of  55 ohms  and  requires  2.2  amperes?    Ans.  121  volts. 

2.  A  Daniell  cell  has  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1  volt  and  an  internal  resistance 
of  2.2  ohms.  What  current  will  flow  through  an  electromagnet  con- 
nected to  it,  wound  with  150  feet  of  No  18  B.  &  S.  copper  wire  ?  Ans. 
0.312  ampere. 

3.  The  current  through  the  field  magnets  of  a  dynamo  is  2  amperes 
and  the  applied  pressure  120  volts.  What  is  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit?    ^w«.  60  ohms. 

4.  The  E.  M.  F.  of  a  cell  is  2.44  volts,  its  internal  resistance  .6 
ohm,  and  it  is  connected  to  a  circuit  of  1.4  ohms.  What  pressure  is 
required  to  send  the  current  used  through  the  battery?  Ans.  0.782 
volt. 
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5.  A  bell  circuit  is  operated  by  3  Leclanche  cells  in  series.  Each 
cell  has  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1.4  volts,  and  an  internal  resistance  of  .4  ohm. 
What  current  will  the  bell  receive  if  its  resistance,  including  the  line, 
is  26  ohms?    Atis,  0.198  ampere. 

6.  To  operate  a  small  motor  G  Grenet  cells  are  connected  in  par* 
ailel.  Ejach  cell  has  an  £.  M.  F.  of  2  volts  and  an  internal  resistance 
of  .6  ohm.  The  total  external  resistance  is  .9  ohm.  What  current 
will  the  motor  receive  ?    Ans.  2  amperes. 

7.  Some  miniature  incandescent  lamps  are  lighted  by  24  Edison- 
Lalande  cells,  arranged  4  in  series  and  6  groups  in  parallel.  £ach 
cell  has  an  E.  M.  F.  of  .7  volt  and  an  internal  resistance  of  .15  ohm, 
and  the  external  circuit  has  a  resistance  of  .21  ohm.  What  durrent 
do  the  lamps  receive  ?    An$.  9  amperes. 

8.  Four  Leclanche  cells,  E.  M.  F.  1.4  volts  each,  and  internal 
resistance  of  .4  ohm  each,  are  to  operate  an  electric  gas  igniting  cir* 
euit  of  15  ohms  resistance.  Would  you  connect  the  cells  in  series  or 
in  parallel?    Prove  your  answer  by  calculation.     ^n«.  0.337  ampere. 

9.  Calculate  the  current  from  all  symmetrical  combinations  of  6 
tells  connected  to  an  external  resis  tance  of  2  ohms.  Each  cell  has  an 
E.  M.  F.of  1.4  volts  and  ai*  internal  resistance  of  .5  ohm.  yhis.  Series  = 
1.68  amperes ;  parallel  =  .67  ampere  ;  2  in  series,  3  groups  in  parallel  =* 
1.2  amperes ;  3  in  series,  2  groups  in  parallel  -- 1.52  amperes. 

10.  A  Harrison  cell  E.  M.  F.  2.5  volts,  internal  resistiince  .4  ohm 
and  a  drv  cell  1.5  volts  and  .6  ohm  internal  resistance  are  connected 
in  parallel.  What  current  will  flow  through  the  connecting  wireT 
Ans,  1  ampere. 

11.  A  Daniell  cell,  Grenet  cell,  and  lieclanche  cell  having  E.  M.  F.*b 
of  1.1, 2,  and  1.4  volts  and  internal  resintances  of  2.0,  0.3,  and  0.5  ohms 
respectively,  are  connected  in  serieH  to  a  re^ihtance  of  3  ohms.  What 
current  flows  through  the  external  resistance?    Ans.  .77  ampere. 

12.  Eight  cells  are  joined  in  series-multiplo  ;  4  cells  in  multiple,  2 
groups  in  series.  Fig.  114.  Each  cell  has  an  E.  M.  F.  of  2  volts  and 
an  internal  resistance  of  .5  ohm.  The  cells  are  connected  to  a  small 
incandescent  lamp  having  a  hot  resistance  of  .75  ohm.  What  current 
Mrill  the  lamp  receive  ?    Ans.  4  amperea. 
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CIRCUITS  AND  THEIR  RB8ISTANCB. 

Conductance  of  a  Circuit — Resistances  in  Series— Equal  Resistances  in 
Pai-ailel  (Joint  Resistance) — Unequal  Resistances  in  Parallel — 
Conductivity  Method  for  Conductors  in  Parallel — Resistances 
Joined  in  Multiple-Series— Division  of  Current  in  a  Divided 
Circuit — Potential  Difference  in  Multiple  Circuits— Current  in 
Branches  of  Multiple  Circuits — Shunts — Rheostats— Resistance 
of  Connections— Ijalx)ratory  Rheostats— Tahle  X.  Resistance  of 
Couanercial  Apparatus— Questions  and  Problems. 

163.  Oonductance  of  a  Circuit. — The  Conductance  of  a 
Circuit  is  the  Reciprocal  of  its  Resistance.  (The  recip- 
rocal of  a  number  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  one 

1  2       3         1 

by  that  number,  as  the  reciprocal  of  4  =-2  ;  of  o  =  o  =^  In  • ) 

The  unit  of  conductance  is  the  mho  (ohm  spelled  backward). 
A  wire  of  1  ohm  resistance  has  a  conductance  of  1  mho ;  if  of 

1  .12 

2  ohms  resistance,  g  mho ;  8  ohms  resistance,  ^  mho  ;  -^  ohm 

resistance,  g  or  Ig  mhos.     The  resistance  of  a  circuit  is  the 

reciprocal  of  its  conductance.    A  wire  of  7  mhos  conductance 

has  J  ohm  resistance.       If  in  Ohm's  Law,   conductance  is 

used  instead  of  resistance,  and  K  represents  the  conductance 
of  a  circuit  in  mhos. 
Then, 

I  =  EXK; 

K  =  | (42). 

154.  Resistances  in  Series. — To  find  the  total  resist- 
ance OP  A  number  op  resistances  connected  in  series  : 

Find  the  sum  of  the  resistances  connected.   In  Fig.  1 1 5,  A  equals 
40    ohms ;    B    equals    160    ohms ;  total    resistance    equals 
40  +  160  =  200  ohms.     The  same  current  will  flow  through 
A  as  through  B. 
140 
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155.  Equal  Resistances  in  Parallel— Joint  Resistance 

In  Fig.  116  the  two  resistancen,  A  and  B,  are  connected  in 
parallel,  and  then  in  series  with  the  battery  wires.  If  the  re- 
sistance of  A  is  equal  to  that  of  B,  the  conductance  will  also 
be  equal  and  the  current  will  divide,  one-half  flowing  through 

A  and  the  other  half  through 
B.  Since  the  totjil  area  of  the 
conducting  circuit  has  been 
increased,  the  combined  or 
joint  resistance  of  A  and  B 
will  be  less  than  either  re- 
sistance separately.  If  the 
fi^.  :i5.-Two^  sSriS*^  B«d«taiio«i   resistance  of  A   ecjuals  that 

of  B  then  the  area  will  have 
been  doubled,  and  the  joint  resistance  equal  to  one- 
half  that  of  A  or  B.     Thus  A  and  B  =  10  ohms  each ; 

;oint  resistance?  =  s  ^^  10  or  5  ohms.     With  three  equal  re* 

distances  in  parallel  the  joint  resistance  will  be  «  the  value  of 
one  of  the  resistances. 

To  Find  the  Joint  Resist-  A 

a.nce  of  any  number  op 
Equal  Resistances  Connec- 
ted in  Parallel  : 


Divide  the  value  of  a  single 
resistance  by  the  number  con- 
fleeted  in  parallel. 

Let  R  =  a  single  resistance ; 
nq  =  number  of  equal 
resistances  in  parallel; 
J.  R.  =  joint  resistance. 


B 


Fig.  116.— Two  Equal  ResistaDccs 
in  ParalleL 


Then,  J.  R.  = 


R 

nq 


(43). 


To  Find  the  Number  of  Equal  Resistances  Connected  l^ 
Parallel  (nq)  When  the  Joint.  Resistance  (J.  R.)  ant 
V^alue  of  a  Single  Resistance  (R)  Are  Known  : 

Divide  the  value  of  a  single  resistance  by  the  joint  resistance. 


R 


Thus,  nq=  j-g- 


(44) 
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To  Find  the  Value  of  a  Single  Resistance  (R)  Wheh 
THE  Joint  Resistance  and  the  Number  of  Equal  Resist- 
ances IN  Parallel  are  Known: 

Multiply  the  joitU  resistance  by  the  number  of  e(picd  resistances 
mmneded  in  parallel, 

R  =  J.  R.  Xnq (46). 

Ptob.  55 :    Ten   incandescent         .^  -^  _^ 

iamps  are  connected  in  parallel, 
Fig.  117.  Each  lamp  has  a  re- 
sintance  (hot)  of  220  ohms. 
What  is  the  total  or  joint  re- 
sistance of  the  lamp  circuit? 

By  Formula  (43) 
p       2*^0 
J.  R.=^=-^  =  22  ohms. 

R  —  220  ohms,  nq  =  10  lamps  in  parallel. 

Frob.  56 :  The  joint  resistance  of  55  lamps  connected  in  parallel  is 
4  ohms.     What  is  the  resistance  of  1  lamp  V 

By  Formula  (45)     R  =  J.  R.  X  nq  ==^  4  X  55  —  220  ohms. 

J.  R.  =  4  ohms,  nq  =  55  lamps. 

Frob.  57 :  The  joint  resistance  of  a  number  of  electromagnets  con- 
nected in  parallel  is  8  ohms  and  the  resistance  »f  1  magnet,  40  ohms. 
How  many  magnets  are  connected  ? 


Fig.  1 17. — Ten  Incandescent  Lamps  Con- 
nected in  Parallel  and  to  a  Dynamo. 


By  Formula  (44)    nq  = 


P  — --  =^5  electromagnets. 
J.  K.       o 


50HMd 


R  =  40  ohms,  J.  R.  =8  ohms. 

166.  Unequal  Resistances  in  Parallel. — In  Fig.  118,  two 

unequal  resistances,  3  and  7  ohms  respectively,  are  connected 

in  parallel.  The  joint  re^ 
sistance  will  be  less  than 
either  resistance  considered 
separately. 

To  Find  the  Joint  Re- 
sistance OF  Two  Unequai 
Resistances  Connected  ik 
Parallel  : 

Divide  the  product  of  th4 
resistances  by  their  sum. 

Let  R  =  first  resistance ; 

Rj=  second  resistance; 
J.  R.=  joint  resistance. 


TOHJUS 


Fig.  118. — The   Joint   Resistance  of 

Two  Unequal  Resistances 

in  Parallel. 
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lip         I     T> 

Then  the  joint  conductivity  =  r +  g^  =  &^4;inhofl, 

and  the  joint  resistance  =  1  -i-J' ii^=^^-3?iohmfi, 

K  X  Iv,       K  -f-  Kj 

or  J.R.=5AKi (46). 

Prob.  58 :  Find  the  joint  resistance  of  two  coils  in  parallel,  having 
a  resisitance  of  3  and  7  ohms  resi)ectively.     Fig.  118. 

By  Formula  (46)    J.  R.  =  J-^Ji  =  |^  =  2.1  ohms. 

R  =3  ohms,  R,  =  7  ohms. 

If  more  than  two  Unequal  Resistances  Are  Connected 
IN  Parallel  : 

First  find  the  joint  r&fistance  of  two  wires,  and  co)isidering  thii 
as  a  single  resistance,  combine  it  with  a  third  resistance,  and  so  on, 

157.  OoDductivity  Method  for  Conductors  in  Parallel. 

To  Find  the  Joint  Resistance  of  any  Number  of  Resist- 
ances Connected  in  Parallel  : 

Find  the  sum  of  the  conductivities  of  the  different  paths  through 
which  the  current  flrws  and  the  joint  resistance  loill  be  the  recip- 
rocal of  the  sum  thus  obtained, 

Prob.  59 :  Find  the  joint  resistance  of  2  cciils  having  3  and  7  ohmi 
resistance  respectively,  Fig.  118^  l>y  the  conductivity  method. 

I        1       7-1-3      10 
By  If  157  joint  conductivity  =  n  +  y  =  "21"^  *~  21  ^^^^* 

21 
Joint  resistance  =  ja  =2.1  ohms. 

Compare  with  Problem  58. 

Prob.  60:  Find  the  joint  resistance  of  3  coils  of  wire  having  re- 
sistances of  2,  4  and  8  ohms  respectively,     Fig.  110. 

By  1[  157  joint  conductivity  =  "o  "t"  "l  +"6  = g ^=  g  "iho. 

8 
Joint  resistance  =  -=  =  1.142  ohm?. 

168.  Resistances  Joined  in  Multiple-Series.— The  sarr^e 

niethod  of  calculation  is  used  as  that  already  given  for  the 
internal  resistance  of  cells,  %  145. 

When  the  Resistance  of  all  the  Series  Groups  are  the 
Same  : 

Find  the  resistance  of  one  group,  and  divide  this  sum  by  the 
%umher  of  groups  in  parallel. 
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When  the  Groups  are  of  Unequal  Resistance  : 
Find  the  sum  of  the  series  resistances  in  one  group,  and  treaJ^ 
ing  this  as  a  single  resistance  proceed  as  in  %  157. 

169.  Division  of  Current  in  a  Divided  Circuit.— T^c 

division  of  current  in  the  branches  of  a  multiple  circuit  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  conductance  of  the  branches,  or  inversely  pr€y- 
portioned  to  their  resistance. 

If  A  and  B,  Fig.  116,  are  equal  in  resistance  and  a  cur- 
rent of  12  amperes  flows  from  the  battery,  6  amperes  will 

flow  through  A,  and  6  am- 
peres through  B.  If  A  has 
a  higher  resistance  than  B 
(and  consequently  a  lower 
conductance),  then  the  greater 
portion  of  the  current  will 
flow  through  the  lower  re- 
sistance of  B  (which  has  a 
higher  conductance.) 

If  A  has  2  ohms  resistance 
and  B  1  ohm,  then  twice  as 
much  current  will  fliow 
through  B  as  through  A  ;  or 
the  current  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one- third  of  which 
flows  through  A  and  two-thirds  through  B.  If  the  total  cur- 
rent is  12  amperes,  A  then  receives  4  amperes  and  B  8  amperes. 

Frob.  61 :  A  current  of  39  amperes  is  passed  through  3  coils  of  wire 
joined  in  multiple,  Fig.  120,  having  the  following  resistances :  A  =:^t  8, 
B  =  12,  and  C  =  16  ohms  respectively.  How  many  amperes  will  each 
(5oil  receive? 

By  If  157  joint  conductance  =  j.-f-^-[-  —  =  5  T    "^    =  —  mho. 

The  conductance  of  A  :=  -j-  mho,  of  B  =  -^^  mho,  and  of  C  =  -po  mho, 

48  48  48 

Consider  the  current  to  divide  into  13  parts  (6  +  4  +  3),  6  parts  ot 
which  pass  through  A,  4  through  B,  and  3  through  C,  or  directlj 
18  their  conductances. 


^^ — ^mmr—^ 


V 


Fig.  119. — Three  Unequal  Resistances 
in  Parallel. 


Current  through  A  =  ^o  of  39  =  18  amperes  ; 

4 
B=  ^  of  39  =  12  amperes  ; 


C  =  ^of39  = 


Total  current, 


9  amperes. 
39  amperes. 
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160.  Potential  Difference  in  Mnltiple  Oircnits.— The 

Potential  Difference  Required  to  be  Maintained   Bf 

rwEEN  the  Points  where  Several  Circuits  Branch  and 

Where  They  Again  Unite,  18 

efiual  to  the  sum  of  the  currents  J^Jr^^C*^ , 

in    all    the    branches^   multvplied 

by    the    joint    resistance   of    the    

branches,  99tAmp*.| 

E=potential  difference  across 
branches;  1,  T^,  T,,  etc.  =  cur- 
rent in  the  bram^hes ;    J.  R.  =      Fig.    lao.— Finding   the   Current 
joint  resistance  of  the  branches,         Strength  through  the  Brsnchea 
rn'       t-in  o»  *  Divided  Cireuit. 

^ig.  119. 

E=(I  +  I,  +  I„etc.)  X  J.  R (47). 

Prob.  62 :  Three  coils,  A,  B,  and  C,  liave  a  resistance  of  8,  12,  an<r 

16  ohms  respectively.    Find  the  potential  difference  required  to  send 

18  amperes    throagh    A,    12   amperes    through  B,  and  9  amperes 

through  C. 

13 
From  Prob.  (61)  Joint  conductance  —  ^  mho,  therefore 

48 
Joint  resistance  =  tq  =  3.69  ohms. 

By  Formula  (47)     E --  (I  + 1^  -f  I,)  X  J.  R. .-  (18  [- 12  +  9)  X  3.69 
=143.9  voltP. 

1  =  18  aini)eres,  I,  —  12  ami>ere««,  I^  =  9  ain|)eres,  J.  R.  =  3.69  oh  ma. 

161.  Onrrent  in  Branches  of  Multiple  Oircnits.— Thb 

Current,  in  Any  Branch  of  a  Multiple  Circuit,  is  Found, 
by  dividing  the  potential  difference  between  where  the  branches 
divide  and  tiniie^  by  the  separate  resistance  of  each  branch. 

The  separate  resistances  of  the  branches  of  a  multiple 
circuit  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  potential  difference 
across  any  branch  by  the  current  flowing  through  any  branch, 
according  to  Ohm's  Law. 

Prob.  62'A  :  Find  the  current  through  each  branch  of  the  divided 
circuit  in  Fig.  119,  if  the  potential  difference  is  24  volts. 

Byf  161  I  =1  =  1^=12  amperes. 

24  24 

Also  x  =  6  amperes  and  -o  =  3  amperes. 

162.  Shunts. — If  the  current  passing  through  the  galva- 
Qometer  G,  Fig.  121,  is  too  large,  or  the  wire  with  which  it  it 
vound  too  small  to  carry  a  large  current,  only  a  small  frac- 
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V — fss^ods^c^^^c^s^-^ 


Fig.  121.— A  Shunted  Galva 
nometer. 


tion  of  the  total  current  may  be  passed  through  the  galva* 
nometer,  the  remainder  passing  through  the  wire,  S,  connected 
acroBB  the  galvanometer  terminals.     The  wire,  S,  forms  a 

** by-path"  for  the  current,  and  is 
called  a  shunty  and  the  galvanometei 
is  said  to  be  shunted.  If  the  resist- 
ance of  the  galvanometer  is  1  ohm 
and  the  shunt  1  ohm,  then  as 
much  current  will  flow  through  the 
shunt  as  through  the  galvanometer. 
If  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer 
is  2  ohms  and  the  shunt  1  ohm,  then 
twice  as  much  current  will  flow 
through  the  shunt  as  through  the 
galvanometer;  that  is,  the  galva- 
nometer reading  must  be  multiplied 
by  3  to  obtain  the  total  current  flow- 
ing from  the  battery.  The  value  3  is  called  the  multiplying 
power  of  the  shunt,  that  is,  it  is  the  amount  by  which  the 
shunt  multiplies  the  range  of  the  galvanometer.  Any  galva- 
nometer (ammeter  or  voltmeter)  may,  therefore,  have  ita 
range  of  indication  increased  by  shunting  it. 

Let  G  =  galvanometer  resistance; 
S  =  shunt  resistance; 
I  =  total  current  in  the  joint  circuit ; 
Ig  =  current  in  tlie  galvanometer  circuit. 

The  multiplying  power  of  a  shunt  is  the  ratio  of  the  total 
current  flowing  in  tlie  circuit,  I,  to  that  part  of  it,  Ig,  which 
flows  through  the  galvanometer.  The  total  current,  I,  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  galvanometer  current,  Ig,  that  the  sum 
of  the  resistances,  (r  +  S,  bears  to  the  shunt  resistance. 

I   _G-+-S 

G  .  S 
or 


Thus 


•      Ig 

S      ~S"^S" 


^+1 


1.  To  Find  the  Mqltiplying  Power  op  a  Shunted 
Galvanometer  : 

Divide  the  galvanometer  resistance  by  the  resistan^ce  of  the  shuru 
and  add  one  to  the  quotient 

Multiplying  power  rf  a  shunt  (n)  =g  + 1  •   •   •  (48)fl 
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Ftob.  63 :  Find  the  number  by  which  the  readings  on  a  Weston 
Toltmeter  mast  be  multiplied  (or  the  multiplying  power  of  the 
shunted  galvanometer)  in  Fig.  122,  when  resistance  of  voltmeter  (gal- 
vanometer) is  5000  ohms,  and  resistance  of  shunt  placed  across  its 
terminals  is  500  ohms. 

By  Formula  (48)    n  =  j  + 1  =  ^=:  104-l=»n. 

The  readings  are  to  be  multiplied  by  11  to  obtain  the  true  value  of 
the  total  current  flowing. 

2.  To  Find  the  Current  Flowing  Through  a  Shunted 
Galvanometer,  Ig,  When  the  Total 
Current,   I,  Flowing  Through  the        €^^^^h4 
Circuit  is  Kno^  n  : 

Divide  the  total  current  by  the  ratio 
of  the  galvanometer  resistance  to  the  shunt 
resistance,  plus  one. 

ig=s^ («). 

•B-  V   Aj      T«  ork  n        t  Au      ^*^-  122.— Current  Througb 

Prob.  64 :   If  30  amperes  flow  from  the    a  Shunted  Galvanometer; 

battery  in  Fig.  122,  when  the  galvanometer 

resistance  is  5000  ohms  and  the  shunt  500  ohms,  what  current  wil! 

flow  through  the  galvanometer  7 

By  Formula  (49)     Ig  =  ^-i-*  =  500^"  ~  ll  ""  ^' ^  a^P^^^s- 

8+^       500"  +  ^ 

3.  To  Find  the  Value  op  a  Shunt's  Resistance  to  Give 
A  Certain  Multiplying  Power  (n)  : 

Divide  the  galvanometer  resistance  by  the  multiplying  power 
desired,  minus  one. 

Let  n  =  the  desired  multiplying  power ; 
S  =  shunt's  resistance ; 
G  =  galvanometer  resistance. 

Ptob.  65 :  What  must  be  the  resistance  of  a  shunt  to  give  a  multV- 
plying  power  of  100,  when  used  with  a  galvanometer  of  5000  ohms 
resistance?  Fig.  122. 

By  Formula  (50)     S  =  ^zZi  =  i^o^Zi  =  "99"  -^  ^-^  ohms. 

In  practice  n,  is  generally  10,  100.  or  1000. 
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These  tliree  shunt  coils,  calculated  for  any  particular  gal 
vanomet«r,  are  arranged  in  a  plug  box,  called  a  ghunt  box. 
similar  to  Fig.  125,  and  by  withdrawing  the  plugs  any  pais 
ticukr  ahunt  can  be  quickly  connected  to  the  galvanometer. 
The  multiplying  ijower  is  stamped  on  the  box  to  correspond 
with  each  plug.    This  shunt  box  can  only  be  UE^d  with  tha 
galvanometer  (ammeter  or  voltmeter),  for  which  it  was  calcu- 
lated.    Shunt  boxes  are   sometimes  called   mvltiplieia.     By 
connecting  a  shunt  across  a  galvanometer  the  resiptance  of 
the  circuit  is  deiireiiwed.     It  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  rrsistancf 
the  same  as  wLi;n  the  galvanometer  was  not  shunted,  anothei 
resistance,  known  as  a  comjiensating  Tmnlance,  is  added  in  series 
with    the    shunted    galva- 
nometer.    The  value  of  the 
resistance  to  be  added  equals 

163.  Rheostats.— The 

usual  method  of  regulating 
and  controlling  the  current 
re<iuire<l  for  various  electri- 
cal purposes  is  by  inserting, 
or  taking  out  of  a  circuit,  re- 
sistance. ItwilIbeseen,from 

E 
Ohm's  I^w,  I  ^  Bi  that  if 

the  pressure  (¥S)  is  constant 
the  current  (I)  can  readily 
be  regulated  by  increasing 
or  decreasing  the  value  of 
R ;  that  is,  ehangii^  the  re- 
sistance in  circuit.  An  adjustable  resistance  or  any  apparatus 
for  changing  the  resistance  without  opening  the  circuit  is  called 
a  rheogtat.  The  function  of  a  rheostat  is  to  absorb  electrical 
energy,  and  this  enei^,  which  appears  as  heat,  is  wasted  in- 
stead of  perfonning  any  useful  work.  A  rheostat  may  be 
constructed  of  coils  of  iron  wire,  iron  plates  or  strips;  car- 
ix>n,  either  pulverized  in  tubes  or  in  the  form  of  solid  rods 
or  discs;  Gennan  silver,  platinoid,  etc.,  wound  on  spools; 
colunms  of  liquids,  as  water  and  mercury,  etc.  The  cross- 
TOclional  area  of  the  material  must  be  sufficient  to  carry  the 
current  without  excessive  heating.     In   rheostats   used  for 
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pig.  124.— Com  mere  ial  Rheostat. 


-e^ilutiiig  the  current  in  coiiuiiercial  elMtric  rin'iiits  im  grcjit 

Jegree  o(  accuracy  of  the  retiistiiiicc  coils  is  reijuinii,  aa  is  tlie 

liase  in  laboratory  rheostats,  ^|  165.  Fig.  123  illustratcB  a 
commercial  iijpe  of  rheoeUU,  in 
which  the  vanous  coils  are  con- 
nected to  brasB  buttonn  or  ctm- 
tact  segments.  By  moving  u 
metallic  connecting  ami  over 
the  eegments  the  coils  are  thrown 
in  or  out  of  circuit,  and  the  re- 
sistance thus  readily  adjusted, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram  of  con- 
nections, Fig.  124.  In  some 
types  of  rhcostate  the  wire  is 
wound  around  an  imn  frame- 
work which  hiiH  liecn  previously 
dipjted  into  a,  fireprtKif  insulat- 
ing enamel.  The  advantage  ot 
this  construction  is  that  the  heat 
from  the  wire  Ib  dissipated  much 
more  rapidly,  so  tliat  a  much 

smaller  wire  can  be  used  to  carry  ^  given  current.     The  siz« 

of   such   an   enameled   rheostat,    required   for   absorbing   a 

given  amount  of  energy,  is  much   smaller  than  one  made 

of    coils    of   wire 

etretched     between 

an  iron  supjtorting 

frame- work. 
164.  Resistance 

of  Connectioiis. — 

When  two  surfaces 

are    pressed    lightly 

together  the  resists 

ance  of  the  contact 

is    much    greater 

than  if  the  surfaces 

of  contact  arejhinly 

pressed   together.  ,26.-L«bon.t„ry  Type  of  Rheostat. 

Fur  this  reason  all 

joints  in  electricsil  conductors  should  be  soldered  to  decrease 
tho  resistance  of  contact;  all  binding  screw  contacts  and 
liOTmections  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned   and  of  a  bright 
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metallic  color  when  used,  and  screwed  down  so  as  to  clasp 
the  wires  firmly. 

166.  Iiaboratory  Rheostats. — For  making  electrical 
measu»'ements  accurately  standardized  resistance  boxes  are  re- 
quired. The  current  passed  through  these  rheostats  is  gen- 
erally a  fraction  of  an  ampere,  so  that  the  resistance  wire, 
mostly  German  silver,  or  platinoid,  is  small  in  size  and  is 
wound  on  spools  which  are  contained  in  a  case,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  126.  Brass  strips  are  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  case, 
and  the  terminals  of  each  coil  connected  to  two  adjacent 

strips  as  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  126.  The 
insertion  of  a  tapered  metal  plug  into  a 
tapered  hole  formed  by  the  adjacent  strips, 
short  circuits  or  cuts  out  the  resistance  coil. 
By  removing  the  plugs,  resistance  is  in- 
serted in  the  circuit  in  which  the  box  is 
*  i?"  126.— Connection  connected.    The  accurate  resistance  of  each 

Ufa  Resistance  Coil,         -i    •       x  i  ii       i  i 

coil  IS  stamped  on  the  box,  as  shown  m 
Fig.  234,  so  that  the  resistance  in  circuit  is  found  by  the 
addition  of  the  values  of  the  coils  unplugged.  The  coils  are 
wound  non-inductively,  ^  299,  and  the  size  of  the  wire  used 
must  be  such  that  no  ajipreciable  error  will  be  introduced 
by  the  heating  of  the  coils. 

Table  X.— Resistances  of  Commercial  Apparatus. 

GALVANOMETERS. 

Thomson  mirror  galvanometer, 1  ohm  to  350,000  ohms. 

"  **  "        common  resistance,    .   .    .    5,000     ** 

D* Arson val  galvanometer,    ....  ...        1  ohm  to  750      " 

"  "  common  resistance,  250      ** 

AMMETERS. 

Resistance  is  lees  the  larger  the  size  of  instrument  required. 
Weston,  15  amperes  capacity, 0022  ohm. 

VOLTMETERS. 

Cardew  voltmeters  for  100  volts,  about, 500  ohms 

Weston  "         "  150     "  " 150000      " 

BATTERIES. 

Gravity  cell, 2to4  ohma, 

Leclanche, 1  ** 

Bichromate, .4  " 

Edison-Lalande,  300  ampere-hours,    ........  .02        ** 

Accumulator,  100  ampere-hours, .   <   .  .005      " 
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TSLBGRAPHY. 

Sounders, ••  20  ohma 

Neatral  relays, 80  to   300     " 

TKLRPHONY. 

Bell  telephone,  about^ 75   ohms. 

Call  bell,  from, 75  to  1000       " 

Magneto  armature, 500       ** 

Induction  coil,  primary,  .  .  •   • 0.28  " 

"  "    secondary, 12  to  160       " 

DYNAMOS  AND  MOTORS. 

Armature  resistance  (warm)  .5  K.  W.  dynamo  or  motor, 

about, 4.  ohnK 

And  between  brushes,  3  K.  W.  dynamo  or  motor,  about,  0.4 
And  between  brushes,  20  K.  W.  dynamo  or  motor, 

about, 0.025 

And  between  brushes,  100  K.  W.  dynamo  or  motor, 

about,    .   .  ■ 0055 

And  between  brushes,  200  K.  W.  dynamo  or  motor, 

about, 0024 
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ALTKRNATINO  CURRENT  TRANSFORMERS. 

0.5  K.  W.  capacity,  primary,  21.8  ohms,  secondary,    .04      ohm, 
2.         •*  "  "  5.5     "  "  .015    " 

20.         "  "  "  0.48    "  "  .0015  " 

IXCANDBBGINT  LAMrS— CARBON  FILAMENTS 

At   52  volts,  a  16  candle-power  lamp  (hot), 48  ohms. 
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The  resistance  of  the  human  body  varies  widely  with  the  position 
of  electrodes,  their  area,  the  dryness  of  the  skin,  the  duration  of  ap« 
{>lication,  and  the  current  strength.  A  very  low  resistance  recordeci, 
was  214  ohm's  from  surface  of  head  to  surface  of  right  calf,  and  500 
ohms  from  hand  to  hand,  each  immersed  to  the  wrist  in  salt  water. 
Average  resistance  under  latter  conditions,  lOOO  ohms. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  arc  lamps  connected  to  a  series  dynamo  are  joined  in  series 
with  it.  How  is  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  affected  as  additional 
lamps  are  inserted  in  the  circuit  7 

2.  What  is  a  shunt  ?  What  advantages  does  it  possess  when  used 
with  a  galvanometer  ? 

3.  A  number  of  incandescent  lamps  are  connected  in  multiple  and 
lo  a  dynamo.  How  will  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  be  affected  if 
tne  lamp  is  tamed  off  ? 
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4.  What  advantage  does  an  enamel  type  of  rheostat  poseess  ovei 
one  conptrncted  in  the  ordinary  manner  ? 

5.  State  for  what  uses  laboratory  and  commercial  types  of  rheostate 
are  designed,  and  also  the  essential  differences  between  them. 

6.  An  electric  heater  consists  of  coils  of  iron  wire  through  which  a 
current  of  2.5  amperes  flows,  when  joined  in  parallel  with  an  incan- 
descent lamp  which  receives.one  ampere.  Which  object  possesFes 
the  hieher  resistance  ?    Give  proof  for  answer. 

7.  Ii  a  joint  in  an  electrical  current  is  mechanically  stronger  than 
the  wire  of  which  it  is  made,  why  should  it  be  necessary  to  solder  it  ? 

8.  Two  resistances,  A  and  B,  having  3  mhos  and  1.5  ohms  re- 
spectively, are  connected  in  parallel  and  to  a  source  of  current. 
Which  one  will  receive  the  greater  current? 

PROBLEMS.  * 

1.  Four  hundred  incandescent  lamps  are  connected  in  parallel  to  a 
dynamo  circuit.  Resistance  of  the  line  .5  ohm  and  hot  resistance  of 
1  lamp  220  ohms.  Potential  difference  at  dynamo  terminals  112  volts. 
What  current  flows  through  the  circuit  ?  Give  sketch.  Am.  106.66 
amperes. 

2.  What  length  of  No.  24  B.  &  S.  copper  wire  would  have  an 
equivalent  resistance  to  the  joint  resistance  of  2  lamps  connected  in 
parallel?  One  lamp  has  a  resistance  of  110  ohms,  the  other  33  ohm&. 
Give  sketch.     Ans.  950.27  feet. 

3.  Three  copper  electroplating  baths  are  connected  in  parallel  and 
to  a  dynamo  which  furn-shes  117  amperes  to  them.  The  resistance 
of  the  baths  is,  No.  1,  24  ohms  ;  No.  2, 36  ohms  ;  No.  3, 48  ohms.  What 
current  does  each  bath  receive  ?  Give  sketch.  Ans.  54 ;  36 ;  27 
amperes. 

4.  What  potential  difference  must  be  maintained  across  the  multi- 
ple circuit  in  Prob.  3?    Ans.  1296  volts. 

5.  Sketch  and  name  six  combinations  of  4  incandescent  lamps  c<m- 
nected  to  a  pair  of  supply  lines.  Each  lamp  has  a  resistance  of  220 
ohms  (hot)  and  the  potential  across  the  mains  is  110  volts.  What 
current  will  each  combination  receive?  Ans,  .125;  2,  .5;  .2;  .376; 
.3  amperes. 

6.  In  a  trolley  car,  5  lamps,  each  requiring  J  ampere  and  100  volts, 
are  connected  in  series  and  oetween  the  line  and  track  across  which 
500  volts  potential  is  maintained.  If  10  cars  wired  as  above  were  run- 
ning, what  would  be  the  joint  resistance  of  the  lamp  circuit  and  how 
much  current  would  flow  from  the  power  station  ?  An^,  100  ohms 
J.  R.  ;  5  amperes. 

7.  The  resistance  of  an  ammeter  shunt  is  0.2  ohm  and  the  instru- 
ment with  its  leads  24  ohms.  What  pressure  is  required  to  send  10 
amperes  through  the  joint  resistance  of  the  ammeter  and  its  shunt  in 
parallel?    Ana.  1.9 volts. 

8.  How  much  of  the  current  flows  through  the  ammeter  in 
question  7?    Arts.  .082  amx)ere. 

9.  What  is  the  multiplying  power  of  the  above  shunt  ?    Anft,  121. 
10.     Two  electromagnets  of  8  and  20  ohms  respectively  are  joined 

in  parallel.     If  10  amperes  flow  through  the  8-ohm  magnet,  what 
current  does  the  20-ohm  magnet  receive  ?    Ans,  4  am^peres. 


LESSON  XV. 

BLECTROMAONETISM. 

EUeotromagnetiBm— Direction  of  the  Lines  of  Force  of  a  Straight 
Currant-Carrying  Wire— Deflection  of  a  Horizontal  Macnetic 
NeedLe— KighUfand  Kule  for  Direction  of  Wliirls— Right-Hand 
Rule  for  Direction  of  Current  or  Deflection  of  Neetllo— Miignetic 
Field  of  a  Circular  Wire  Carrying  a  Current— Magnetic  Field  at 
the  Centre  of  a  Circular  Current  —Magnetic  Polarity  of  a  Circular 
Current— Tlie  Helix  and  Solenoid— TeHting  tlie  Polarity  of  a 
Solenoid — Rules  for  Determining  the  Polarity  of  a  Solenoid— 
Grapliical  Field  of  a  Solenoid — QueetionB. 

166.  Slectromagnetism. — 

"Exjf.  47 :  Connect  Ihree  or  four  rhroniic  acid  calls  in  parallel,  close 
the  circuit  ttirou^li  a  heavy  bare  copper  wire,  and  then  pinnae  the 
wire  into  iron  filing.-.  The  filing 
are  attracted  to  all  sides  of  the 
wire,  as  though  it  were  a  magnet.  ■, 

Any  part  of  the  wire  will  attract  |I 


ns- 137.— ACurrent-CarrjiDg 
Wire  Attracting  lr»u 

the  filings  when  the  current  is 
flowing,  and  the  attraction  will 
be  equal  on  all  sides  of  the  wire, 
Fig.  127.  When  the  circuit  is 
brolien  the  filings  drop  off  of  the 

EUctromagnetism,   as  distin-  Fig.  128.— Graph icnl  MRgnetic  Field  o( 
guished  from  magnetism  in  a  *  Curr«nt-Carryidg  Wire. 

pennanent  steel  magnet,  is  (A«  »«i«bTiro«fliing». 

vtuignetism,  produced  around  a  cmiduetor  when  a  current  fimoa 
through  it.     A  current  of  electricity  is  defined,  in  part,  as  Iho 
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Fig.  129.— Magne«ie  Whirls  of  a  Current-Carrying  Wire. 


magnetic  field  set  up  around  a  current-carrying  conductor. 

Every  wire  carrying  a  current  possesses  this  magnetic  field, 

which  fact 
can  be 
proved  by 
bringing  a 
c  o  m  p  ass 
needle 

near  the  wire.     The  magnetic  field  of  the  wire  acts  on  the 

magnetic  field  of  the  compass  needle,  and  it  is  deflected. 

£^.  48 :  Pass  a  heavy  copper  wire  vertically  through  the  centre 
of  a  piece  of  cardboard  held  horizontally,  upper  view  of  Fig.  128,  and 
send  a  strong  current  through  the  wire.  Tap  the  card  while  sift* 
ing  filings  upon  it,  and  they  arrange  themselves  in  concentric  circles 
around  the  wire  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  plan  view  of  Fig.  128 
illustrates  a  graphical  field  made  in  this  manner.  By  using  parafiBn 
paper  the  field  may  be  fixed  by  applying  heat. 

The  filings  are  magnetic  bodies  free  to  move,  and  arrange 
themselves  in  the  circular  direction  of  the  magnetic  lines  of 
force  surrounding  the  wire.  A  compass  needle  held  near  the 
wire  will  take  up  a  position  tangent  to  the  circular  field  at 
any  point,  whether  the  cur- 
rent be  passed  up  or  down 
the  wire.  The  magnetic 
field,  around  a  straight  wire 
carrying  a  current,  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  whirl  of  cir- 
cular lines,  their  density  de- 
creasing as  the  distance  from 
the  wire  increases,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  129.  The  cir- 
cular lines  of  force,  or  mag- 
netic whirls  J  do  not  merge 
intx),  cross,  or  cut  each 
other,  but  complete  their  cir- 
cuits independently  around 
the  wire. 

167.  Direction     of    the  ^^«-  ISO.-Current  Flowing  Up-WhirU 
« •  f      «  f  Anti- Clockwise. 

Lines    of    Force    of    a 

Cl4>~n;M'U4>      n««%M*A««4>  /^n  .i....      The  compass  needles  on  the  horizontal  card« 
btraignt     UUrrent-Uarry-       board  JiranKe  themselves  ill  the  direction 
mcr  ^7vire*~~~  of  the  current's  field. 

ElXP.  49 :  Pass  a  wire  vertically  through  a  sheet  of  cardboard  held 
boirizontally.    Arrange  a  number  of  poised  needles  or  compabsea 
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•round  the  wire  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  Fig.  130,  of  nuch  diametei 
that  all  the  needles  point  nearly  N  and  S.  Pasa  a  strong  current 
through  the  wire  from  a  battery  bo  that  the  current  flows  up.  or  to- 
ward you  as  you  look  down  upon  the  cardboard. 

When  the  current  flows  up 


<C'; 


I 


% 


[  ( (M)  'i 


through  the  wire,  Fig.  130, 
the  needles,  being  magnetic 
bodies,  arrange  themselves 
around  it  in  the  direction  of 
the  circular  lines  of  force, 
also  so  that  the  needles' 
magnetic  lines  of  force  are 
in  the  same  direction  as  the 
magnetic  lines  of  the  circu- 
lar field,  ^  43.  The  N-poles 
of  the  needles  point  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  mag- 
netic lines  of  the  current, 
and  these  lines  pass  through 
each  of  the  needles,  entering 

at  the  S-pole  and  emanating  ^'«-  ^^'"^SiJfi'^iJ^LTi!::'  ^""- 
at  the  N-pole.     The  direc- 
tion of  the  field  with  the  current  flowing  up  is  left-handed, 
or  opposite  to  the  direction  in  which  the  hands  of  a  watch 


I 


.--->-. 


1^3^^' 


N^«il|^' 


Fig.  132.— Direction  of  Whirls  when      Fig.  133.--Direction  of  Whirls  when 
the  Current  Flows  Toward  You—  the  Current  Flows  Away  from 

Anti-Clockwise.  You— Clockwise. 

would  move,   as   shown  in   Fig.    130  and  also  136,  where 
the  wire  ;s  supposed  to  be  passed  through  the  watch  with  the 
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current  flowing!;  toward  you  as  you  look  at  its  face.  Reverst 
the  cliredioii  of  the  current  so  tluit  it  wow  flows  dovm  tiirough 
the  car(U)oard,  or  along  the  wire  in  the  same  direction  that 
you  are  looking.  The  needles  now  revei-se  their  direction, 
and  the  N-|)oles  point  around  the  wire  in  the  oi)i)osite  diitc- 
'Jon  to  what  they  did  in  the  previous  case,  Figs.  131  and  133. 
The  direction  of  the  lines  of  the  circular  field  is  therefore  re- 
versed, or  is  in  the  s«n.me  direction  as  the  hands  of  a  watch 
move,  Figs.  131  and  136. 

The  direction  of  a  ciirrenVs  circular  magnetic  field  is  the  sami 
us  the  natural  direction  of  the  magnetic  lines  through  a  poised  m 
suspended  needle  when  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  curreiiV^ 
field.  The  direction  the  needles  take  up  around  the  wire, 
right-handed  or  left-handed,  is  another  reason  for  assuming 
that  a  current  has  direction.  The  direction  of  current  in  any 
vertical  wire  can  thus  be  determined  by  a  single  magnetic 
needle,  by  noting  the  general  direction  its  N-pole  points  when 
presented  near  to  the  wire. 

^  the  N-pofe  points  clockwise  as  you  look  dovm  upon  it  the  cur- 
rent  is  floiving  from  you,  or  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which 
you  are  looking ;  if  anti-clockwise,  the  current  is  floioing  toward 
ym.     Compare  Figs.  132  and  133  with  Fig.  136. 


Battny 


•I  >    Dotted  (Hnie$  and  Arron-t 
,^     '     *\  therton.  indicate  dirrMion 
'^*-rV.»>'  o/Current'a  FieU  «/  Fore 

Na 


Fig.  134.— A  Magnetic  Body  Free  to  Move,  etc.,  \  43. 

ISxp.  50:  Figs.  182  and  13.3  show  a  plan  view  of  the  position  of  the 
needles  on  a  horizontal  piece  of  cardboard,  with  a  vertical  wire  passed 
through  it,  when  the  current  flows  in  opposite  directions.  Usinj?  a 
single  compass  needle,  the  student  should  verify  the  diagrams  and 
make  notebook  sketches. 
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168.  Deflection  of  a  Horizontal  llafi^etic  Keedle.^ 

When  a  wire  is  held  horizontally  over  a  poised  magnetio 
needle,  ]x)inting  N  and  S  (or  in  the  magnetic  meridian),  Fig. 
134,  and  a  current  passed  through  it,  the  needle  is  deflected 
and  tends  to  take  up  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  wire. 
When  the  current  is  sufficiently  strong,  the  needle  moves,  so 
that  it  will  accommodate  through  itself  the  greatest  number 
of  magnetic  lines  of  the  circular  field,  and  also  to  such  a  i)osi- 
tion  that  its  own  natural  magnetic  lines  will  be  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  current's  lines  of  force. 

Considering  Fig.  184,  the  current  flows  over  the  needle  from 
right  to  left  (also  N  to  S).  As  you  look  along  the  wire  in  the 
direction  of  the  current  the  direction  of  the  whirls  is  right- 
handed  or  clockwise,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  circles  in 
Fig.  134,  and  also  on  the  lower  diagram  of  Fig.  136,  the  N-poU 


ETC 

fig.  135.— Resultaut  Deflections  of  the  Magnetic  Needle  When  Placed  Neai 

to  a  Current-Carrying  Wire. 

•jf  the  needle,  N,,  moves  to  the  position,  N,,  at  right  angles  to 
the  wire,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  field  underneath  the  wire 
(which  is  from  S,  to  N  ),  so  that  the  direction  of  the  whiri» 
«nd  the  needle's  natural  lines  are  coincident. 

Consider  the  right  hand,  Fig.  134,  as  N,  and  the  left  hano 
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as  S.  The  direction  of  the  current's  field  underneath  tn« 
wire  is  then  from  west  to  east,  and  the  N-pole  of  the  needle 
is  deflected  east.  When  a  current  Jiows  from  "Sorth  Over  a  needle 
to  Siouth  the  N-end  U  deflected  "East,  See  A  of  Fig.  135.  This 
may  be  remembered  by  the  combination  of  the  above  letters, 

which  forms  the 
word  NOSE.  The 
converse  of  this 
statement  is  also 
true.  If  a  needle 
held  under  a  wire 
pointing  N  and  S 
is  deflected  east 
when  the  current  is 
flowing,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current 
is  from  N  to  S. 
Obviously,  when 
the  needle  is   held 

Fig.  136.-?  Clock  Rule  for  the  Direction  of  Whirls    above    the    wire    in 
Around  a  Straight  Wire.  pj^  -^34^  ^^^  j^,p^l^ 

will  point  west,  since  the  direction  of  the  cir^jular  field  above 
the  wire  is  opposite  to  its  direction  underneath  the  wire  (B, 
Fig.  135).  Now  consider  the  battery  terminals  reversed  in 
Fig.  134,  so  that  the  current  flows  from  S  to  N  (left  to  right); 
the  direction  of  the  circular  field  is  reversed  and  the  N-pole 
of  the  needle  points  west. 

When  a  current  flows  from  South  to  North  Over  a  needle, 
the  N-end  is  deflected  West.  (C  of  Fig.  135.)  This  com- 
bination  forms  the  word  SNOW.  The  converse  is  also 
true  :  if  the  N-pole  of  a  needle  held  under  a  wire  point- 
ing N  and  S  is  deflected  west,  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent is  from  S  to  N.  With  the  current  from  S  to  N,  when 
the  needle  is  held  above  the  wire,  the  N-pole  is  deflected 
east  (D  of  Fig.  135).  When  a  current  flows  from  N  to 
S  over  a  wire  in  the  magnetic  meridian  and  from  S  to  N 
under  it,  the  N-end  of  the  needle  is  deflected  east  to  an 
increased  extent.  (Compare  A  and  D  with  E  of  Fig.  135. ) 
This  forms  a  single  turn,  or  convolution,  and  increasing 
the  number  of  convolutions  increases  the  extent  of  the 
needle's  deflection  till  it  assumes  a  position  at  right  angles  to 
the  wire  when  the  current  is  sufficiently  strong.     With  tht 
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eurrent  reversed  in  the  above  condition,  the  N-end  of  the 
needle  is  deflected  west.  (Compare  B  and  C  with  F,  Fig.  135. ) 
The  current  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  above  and  below  the 
needle,  increases  the  amount  of  deflection.  Equal  currents 
flowing  above  and  below  the  needle,  in  the  same  direction, 
produce  no  deflection.  (G,  Fig.  135.)  If  two  unequal  cur- 
rents flow,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  needle,  the 
needle  obeys  the  directive  force  of  the  stronger  current. 


J,  51 :  A  simple  form  of  apparatuH  for 
■tudying  the  relation  between  a  needle's 
deflection  and  the  direction  of  current, 
called  an  Oersted  stand,  is  shown  in  Fi^. 
137.  It  consists  of  two  parallel  bra^s  rods 
provided  with  binding  posts  and  supported 
from  a  wooden  base.  With  it  the  student 
should  verify  all  the  cases  given  in  Fig. 
135  and  make  notebook  sketches. 

4/»/\    Tk*i.xTT      jTfci      «      Tvj  Fig.  137.— Oersted   Stand 

169.  Bight-Hand  Rule  for  Direc-       for  studying  the  Nee- 
tion  of  "VHurls. — If  the  Direction         ^^^^   Deflections 
OF  Current  in  any  Circuit  is  Known,  ^  * 

THE  Direction  of  the  Circular  Magnetic  Field  Around  the 
Wire  May  be  Found  as  Follows: 

Place  the  palm  of  the  outstretched  right  hand  above  the  mre, 
with  the  fingers  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  current^  and  the 

outstretched  thumb  ex- 
tended  at  right  angles 
and  underneath 
the  WIRE.  (See  right 
hand,  Fig.  134.) 
The  direction  in 
which  the  thumb 
points  will  indicate 
the  direction  of  the 
circular  field  around 
the  wire, 

170.  Right-Hand 
vt    i^fl    ij- I.*  n    ^  i>  1  /•    ^' A-     n         Rule  for  Direction 

Fig.  138.— Right-Hand  Rule  for  Finding  Direc-      ^*  n,,,.^^-*    ^^  -Pk-. 
tion  of  Current  or  Needle's  Deflection.  0^  Current   Or  De- 

flection  of  Needle. 

To    FIND   THE   direction      THE    N-POLE  OF  A  NEEDLE  WILL  BR 
DEFLECTED  BY  A  CURRENT : 

Arrange  the  wire  above  and  parallel  to  the  needle  when  it  is  ai 
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'est,  and  place  tJiepalm  of  tJie  outstretched  right  hand  on  thevnrt 
with  the  fingers  'pointing  in  die  direction  of  Hie  current^  Fig.  138, 
the  outstretched  thumb  at  rigid  angles  to  the  hand  will  point  in  the 
direction  that  the  N-pofe  of  the  needle  will  turn. 

To  Find  the  Direction  of  the  Current  when  the  Direc- 
tion OP  DEPLE<7riON  OF  THE  N-PoLE  OP  THE  NeEDLE  IS  KnOWN  : 

Arrange  the  wire  N  and  S  over  the  needle,  and  place  the  palm 
of  ihs  right  hand  over  the  wire,  with  the  outstretched  thumb  at 
right  angles  to  the  wire  and  pointing  in  the  direction  that  the 
fi-pole  i^ms.  The  fingers  point  in  the  direction  that  the  current 
Hows.  This  rule  aiso  holds  good  if  the  compass  is  above 
the  wire  and  the  right  hand  below  it,  Fig.  138. 

171.  Magnetic  Field  of  a  Circular  Wire  Carrying  a 
Current. — 

Bxp.  52 :  Arran^  a  circular  turn  of  wire  vertically  and  in  the  mag- 
neticmeridian  so  that  one-half  of  the  circle  will  be  above  a  horizontal 

piece  of  cardboai*d,  as  in  Fig. 
139.  Pass  a  current  through 
the  wire,  and  while  tapping 
the  cardboard  sift  iron  filings 
over  it. 


The  iron  filings  arrange 

th  emsel  v e s  circularly 

around  the    wire.     Near 

the  centre  of  the  loop  the 

filings  are  nearly  parallel 

Fig.  189.-Oraphical  Field  of  a  Circular    with    its    axis.     Explore 

Current.  the  field  inside  and  out 

Made  with  th«  aid  of  iron  filings.  ^j^Jj   g,   COnipaSS    needle; 

the  needle  at  any  point  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  filings  at 
this  point,  and  its  N-pole  points  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent's field.  The  arrows  in  Fig.  139  indicate  the  direction  of 
the  whirls,  and  the  several  positions  of  the  needle. 

Apply  the  right-hand  test,  ^  170,  and  it  will  confirm  ih^ 
position  the  needles  take  up  at  any  point.  On  one  side  of  the 
loop  all  the  whirls  enter  it  in  the  same  direction,  and  emerge 
from  the  opposite  side  as  is  further  shown  in  Fig.  140. 

172.  Magnetic  Field  at  the  Centre  of  a  Circular  Cur- 
rent.— If  a  magnetic  body,  A,  Fig.  140,  be  held  above  the 
circular  loop,  through  which  a  current  is  flowing,  it  will  tend 
to  move  downward  through  the  loop,  with  its  axis  coinciding 
with  the  axis  of  the  loop^  until  its  position  accommodatei 
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Fig.  140.— Attraction  of  MasneUo  Bodj  (A)  bf  tte 
Magnetic  Field  of  tlio  Ciroular  Cunon^ 


Chrough  itself  the  greatest  number  of  lines  of  force  of  the  cur- 
rent's  field,  %  43.  There  will  be  the  same  tendency  in  B,  Fig. 
141,  where  the  current  is  flowing  in  a  rectangular  circuit ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  from 
inspection  of  the  two 
figures  that  many 
more  of  the  current's 
lines  act  upon  the 
magnetic  body,  A, 
when  the  circuit  is  in 
the  form  of  a  circular 
loop  than  when  in  a 
rectangular  or  any 
other  form,  Fig.  141. 
K  the  distance  between 
the  two  parallel  wires 
in  the  rectangular  circuit  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cir» 
cular  loop,  Fig.  140,  it  can  be  mathematically  and  experi- 
mentally proved  that  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field,  at 
the  centre  of  the  circular  current,  is  1.57  greater  than  tne 
strength  of  field  midway  between  the  two  straight  currents. 
For  this  reason  nearly  all  magnet  windings,  bobbins  of  gal- 
vanometers, etc.,  are  made  circular  to  obtain  the  maximum 
magnetic  effect  of  the  current. 

173.  Magnetic  Polarity  of  a  Oircnlar  Oorrent.— Under 

the  subject  of  magnetism,  we  assumed  the  magnetic  lines  of 
force  to  pass  out  from  the  N-pole  of  a  bar  magnet  and  enter 
the  magnet  again  at  its  S-pole ;  a  similar  reasoning  is  applied 
to  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  of  an  electric  circuit.     In  the 

single  turn  of  the  cop- 
per   ribbon,    A,    Fig. 
142,  the  current  flows 
around  the  loop  in  the 
direction  of  the  hands 
of  a  watch  as  viewed 
from  the  nearer  end. 
The  circular  whirls  are 
also  clockwise,  if  you 
look  along  the  ribbon 
In  the  direction  of  the  current.     The  magnetic  whirls,  there* 
fore,  all  enter  the  loop  through  its  nearer  side,  or  face ;  con* 
nequently,  this  face  possesses  S-polarity,  and  as  the  sam* 


B 
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Fig.  141.— Attraction  of  Magnetic  Body  (B)  hj  the 
Currant's  Field. 
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:in(9  eniuDHte  again  from  the  more  distant  face,  that  face  ii 
of  N'polarity.     The  single  turn  uf  wire,  therefore,  possesses 

polarity  similar  to  a  bar  magnet,  and  when  free  to  move  will 
take  up  a  position  in 
the  earth's  field  with 
^  ^    its      N-faee    pointing 
!  ^   toward   the  N  ;   also, 
?  I    its  N-faco  will  be  re- 
*    ]ielled  by  the  N-jjole 
of  a  bar  magnet,    or 
similar  loop,   and  ut- 
tracted  by  the  magnet's 

ru    ..n    n  I    ..     f    Q'    .  n.        t  i.r-        the  law  of   attractioit 
Ffs.  M.-P.l.ri,,  ct .  8„.sl.  T.„  of  W,„.     ^j  ^^^.^  ^^^ 

magnets.  A^'hen  tlie  current  is  sent  the  opposite  way  around 
the  single  turn,  B,  Fig.  142,  the  direction  of  the  whirls  is  re- 
versed and  the  lines  now  emanate  from  the  nearer  or  N-face 
of  the  loop,  and  enter  by  the  more  distant  S-(ace.  The  po- 
larity of  the  loop  is,  therefore,  reversed  as  compared  with  the 
previous  case.  The  above 
principles  may  be  demon- 
sbated  by  Exp.  53 

Ezp.  53:  FaHten  a  piece  of 
copper  and  zinc  to  a  lar^  cork. 
Connect  the  plates  byacircular 
turn  of  heavy  wire,  Fig,  143, 
snd  immerae  them  in  a  jarcon- 
tsining  dilute  milpliurlo  acid. 
Preeent  a  bar  magnet's  S-pole 
to  the  N-face  of  the  turn  iu  the 
direction  of  ita  axis ;  the  coll 
will  be  attract!^,  and  carrying 
the  cell  with  it,  move  along  the 
magnet  till  it  reaches  the  mid- 
dle   point,    or    equator.      The 

figure  also  ilhiBtratea  the  direc-  ' ~     —  —  -■__ 

tion  of  the  current's  and  mag-    j-jg.  143.— Testing  the  Polarity    of  » 
net's  m^netic  lines.     The  laws  Single  Turn  of  Wire, 

of    attraction    and     repulsion  _  ,  .     .     . 

should  be  verified  and  sketches  ^  '""  '%™d  Sfrl^ti  m5.«"    '     ^^' 

174.  The  Helix  and  Solenoid.— A  coil  of  wire  wound  so 
ftfi  to  follow  the  outlines  of  a  screw  without  overlaying  itself 
u  termed  a  helix,  Fig.  144,  and  may  be  wound  right  or  lefl> 
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handed.  The  polarity  can  be  reversed  by  re-winding  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  passing  the  current,  as  indicated  in 
¥i%.  144,  or  by  simply  sending  the  current  through  the  helix 
in  the  opposite  direction, 
A  sdenoid  is  a  coil  of  wire, 
generally  wound  on  a 
wooden  or  braes  spool,  the  ' 
length  ot  which  is  much 
greater  than  the  diameter, 
Fig  145.  The  winding  is 
always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, layer  upon  layer,  simi- 
lar to  the  winding  of  a  spool  of  thread.  The  spirals  of  a 
helix  or  solenoid  are  equivalent  in  their  magnetic  action  to  as 
many  circular  currents  as  there  are  convolutions  of  wire,  since 
their  axes  lie  in  the  same  straight  line.  The  magnetic  whirls 
of  each  turn  inside  the  helix  are  in  the  same  direction  as  every 
other  turn,  and  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field  along,  and 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  solenoid,  is  straight  and  fairly  uni- 
form to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ends.  The  total  field 
is  the  sum  of  the  magnetic  lines  of  each  individual  turn  as 
illustrated  in  the  helix,  Fig.  146,  where  the  whirls  of  one  con- 
volution are  depicted  as  joining  on  to  the  next,  the  sum  of  all 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  !«.— Polarity  of  the  Helix. 

•bicli  ot  on*  (urn  unlW  with  thou  of  th 


the  turns  constituting  the  field,  or  total  number  of  lines  ol 
force  passing  through  the  helix.  This  diagram  shows  the  di- 
rection of  current  through  the  he'.ix,  the  direction  of  the 
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whirls  around  each  convolution,  and  the  resulting  polarity. 

The  action  i^  t^imilar  for  another  set  of  convolutions  wound 

over  this  set  in  the  Bame  direction,  or  for  a  solenoid  composed 

of  any  number  of  layers  of 

ijf^  winding,  the  field  increasing 

*,   j;5S^^^^=^=%?^   Jt—     ^'^^   *^®  number  of  turns 

"^irKnflffHHiSOJ^^-^"^  "^  ^^^  layers  so  wound. 


T4JIILT  *  Sdenold.- 

lylg)         ciri  f'teM  is  passed  through  a  soleaoid  it 

■|p-jPjj<W]lW||MMS|||^^  is   termed    an    electron  is  ^netic 

^^^^^^^SH|^W8?^S^^  solenoid,  and  in  itaaction  it  be- 
'-'.-.  f  >,.''"z>ilB]r-~'^~-"-:"'  "-"-^  haves  Hi  mi  lar  to  a  mngnet.  It 
■ -"---■:  ;C«JW|fCu_  ■_-"J-'i;-;  rnay  be  tested  by  Ihe  floating 
7.-.'-s.i;A»ij,|{Hr^"i«(.-^ -^":i-"  cell  arran^ment.  Fie.  147, 
-  *  -  -  '^""tfWf •'*'»'"-"  -  -  -  -  -  which  is  similar  to  that  de- 
\-:~.~b  Z.^^^^-  Z~-~~  Bcribed   in   Exp.   53^   or  by  the 

■  —  —     —  ™    —  poiined   Boienoid,    Fig.    H8,    in 

Pig.  H7.— Testing  the  Poiaritj  of  a     which  the  two  terminals  o(  the 
Helii.  movable  solenoid  dip  into  two 

Thfl  heiii  1«  coniiBcied  to  h  flgating  eoii,      concentric  Circular  grooves  con- 
taining mercury  in  which  con- 
tact ia  made.     One  groove  is  connected  to  each  hindine  post  by  a  wire, 
thegroovestainped  A,  corresponding  with  poet  A,  so  that  the  direction 
of  the  current  may  be  tracedt     When  a  current   is  sent   through  the 
coil  it  takes  up  a  pofiition  N  and  S  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  poised 
needle,  and  is  also  repelled  or 
attracted  by  another   magnet 
or  solenoid,  the  polarity  being 
as  explained  ijr  a  single  con- 
volution, K  172. 

176.  Rules  for  Deter- 
mining Polarity  of  a  Sole- 
noid.— Clasp  the  solenoid, 
or  helix,  in- the  rigkl  hand 
BO  that  the  fingers  point 
around  it  in  the  direction 
that  the  current  flows.  The 
outstretched    thumb,    at 

right  angles   witll   the   fin-      ^'e-  148. -Ampere  Frame  SUnd   with 
gers,  will  point  in  the  di-    ThBmo«bi=«,ii..re''poLd™n«di.p»h... 

rection  of  the  N-pole  of  the  «>*l  ""e  tsnulmls  dtp  m  ooncontrlo 

solenoid,  Fig.  149.  B«™rjcup.. 

To  find  the  direction  of  current  around  the  coil  when  the 
polarity  is  known  :  clasp  the  coil  with  the  right  hand,  so  that 
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the  thumb  outatretched  at  right  angles  will  point  toward  the 
N-poIe,  then  the  fingers  will  point  inthe  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent. 

If  on  viewing  the 
end  of  a  solenoid  the 
current  flowB  around 
that  end,  in  the  same 
direction  that  the 
h  a  n  d  B  of  a  watch 
move,  Fig  150,  that 
end  is  S-polarity.  If 
the  current  flows 
around  the  coil  against 
the  direction  in  which 
the    hands  of  a   watch  move,  that  end  [waaeaaes  N-polarity. 

177.  Oraphical  Field  of  a  Solenoid.— The  distribution 
of  magi.etism  around  a  solenoid  is  very  simile  to  that  of  a 
bar  magnet,   and  can  be  studied 
by  the  iron  fihng  diagram.    Fig. 
151. 

Exp.  54 :  Cut  a  piece  of  cardboard 
to  fit  around  &  eolenoid,  aa  in  Fie.  151. 
Place  the  curdboard  horizontally  8i> 
that  ita  plane  is  in  theaxiaof  the  coil. 
Pass  a  current  through  the  coil,  and 
while  gently  tapping  the  cardboard 
gift  iron  filings  on  it  to  produce  a 
graphical  field. 


Fig.  160.— Cloak  Bales  for  Polarity. 


Sobnoid. 
piwa  of  csrdDOu 


Exp.  55 :  Wind  a  helis  about  1  inch  in  diameter  and  4  inches  long. 
Out  a  tongue  in  a  sheet  of  cardboard  equal  to  the  inside  diameter  of 
the  helix,  and  pass  it  horizontally  through  the  helix  with  its  plane 
in  the  axis  of  the  helix.  Make  a  graphical  internal  field  of  the  helix. 
The  direction  oi  the  liaee  of  force  uiay  also  be  explored  by  a  com- 
pasa  needle. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1.  A  feed  wire  for  the  overhead  trolley  line  is  conducted  up 
a  vertical  wo^«den  pole  from  an  underground  duct.  When  vou 
approach  the  pole  from  the  S  the  N-end  of  a  compass  needle  held,  in 
your  hand  is  deflected  east.  Is  the  current  flowing  up  or  down 
the  pole? 

2.  One  end  of  an  arc  lamp  solenoid  attracts  the  N-pole  of  a  com^ 
pass  needle.  What  is  the  direction  of  the  current  around  the  coil 
when  viewed  from  this  end  ? 

3.  There  is  a  leak  to  ground  on  a  telegraph  line  between  two  sta- 
tions  50  miles  apart,  so  that  the'  current  transmitted  does  not  reach  the 
receiving  apparatus.  State  how,  by  the  use  of  a  compass  needle,  you 
would  proceed  to  accurately  locate  the  point  at  which  the  leak  exists  7 
Make  sketch. 

4.  Two  parallel  lines,  one  above  the  other,  are  sti'etched  in  a  N  and 
S-direction,  and  an  equal  current  flows  through  each  in  the  same 
direction.  A  compass  is  held  midway  between  the  wires.  How  will  its 
needle  be  affected  ?    Make  sketch. 

5.  Six  successive  turns  are  made  in  a  right-hand  direction  around 
a  lead  pencil,  and  the  following  six  successive  turns  are  wound  in  the 
opposite  direction.  A  current  is  passed  through  the  wire.  Sketch 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field  you  would  expect  to  see  if  iron 
filings  were  used,  and  indicate  the  x)olarity  and  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent. 

6.  A  current  is  sent  through  a  coil  of  wire  wrapped  around  a 
tumbler  in  the  same  direction  tliat  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  point 
when  clasping  it  to  drink.  What  is  the  polarity  of  that  end  of  the  coi^ 
you  observe  while  drinking  ? 

7.  A  current  is  passed  through  a  wire  held  east  and  west  over  a 
compass  needle.    How  will  the  needle  be  affected?    Make  sketch. 

8.  You  are  given  the  terminals  of  a  cable  containing  the  positive 
and  negative  poles  of  5  batteries.  The  terminals  are  to  be  connected 
so  that  the  ceils  will  all  be  in  series.  How  would  you  proceed  by  the 
use  of  a  galvanometer  to  determine  the  polarity  and  make  the  con- 
nections ?    Give  sketch. 

9.  The  N-pole  of  a  bar  magnet,  lying  on  a  table  with  it49  axis  x>oint- 
ing  east  and  west  deflects  the  N-pole  oi  a  compass  needle  20  degrees. 
A  wire  carrying  a  current  is  held  over  the  compass  in  a  N  and  S- 
direction  and  the  deflection  is  now  only  12  degrees.  How  do  you 
account  for  this  ? 

10.  What  is  the  direction  of  current  through  the  wire  in  question  9  ? 
Make  sketch. 

11.  An  electric  light  wire  is  run  up  the  S-wall  of  a  building  from 
the  first  to  the  second  storv.  Walking  toward  the  wire  the  N-pole  of 
a  compass  held  in  your  hand  is  deflected  east.  What  is  the  direc- 
tion 01  the  current  in  the  wire?     Make  sketch. 

12.  There  is  a  break  in  a  5-pound  spool  of  magnet  wire.  How 
would  you  proceed  to  locate  it  by  the  use  of  a  battery  and  galva- 
nometer? 


LESSON  XVI. 

OALV  ANOU  HTBR8. 

Principle  of  the  Gal vanometer— Detector  Galvanometer— The  Tlse  o( 
Long  and  Short  Coil  Galvanocuetera — Claseilicaiion  of  (ialvaiiom- 
etera — Relative  Calibration  of  a  Galvanometer— Tantrent  Galva- 
nometer—Table XI.  NBtunil  Sines  and  Tangents— The  Tangent 
of  an  Angle  —  Student's  Cumbinalion  Tangent  Galvanometer — 
Directions  for  Setting  up  Student's  Combination  Galvanometer — 
Variation  of  Needle's  Deflection  with  the  Turna  and  Diameter  ol 
the  Galvanometer  Coil — Use  of  the  Tangent  Galvanometer  u  an 
Ammeter — Table  XIL  Tangent  Galvanometer  Constanta  — 
Thomson  Mirror  Reflecting  Galvanometer— Astatic  DiBerentiftl 
and  Ballistic  Galvanometers — XKArsonvEtl  Galvanometer — Qnes- 

178.  Principle  of  the  Galvanometer. — An  instrument 
which  measures  a  current  by  its  electromagnetic  effect  is  called 
a  galTanometer.  Galvanometers  are  used  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  an  electric  current 
in  any  circuit,  and  for  deter- 
mining ita  direction,  strength  >^H 
and  pressure.  Their  construe-  '^  ^ 
tion  18  based  on  the  principle 
that  a  magnetic  needle,  or  its 
equivalent,  is  deflected  when 
brought  under  the  influence  of 
a  magnetic  field,  such  as  that 
of  a  wire  through  which  a  cur-  r 
rent  is  flowing.  A  simple  gal- 
vanometer consists  essentially  / 
of  a  magnetic  needle  ■  poised  *  I 
or  suspended  in  the  centre  of  a  i 
coil  ot  wire,  and  provided  with 
a  circular  scale,  graduated  in 
degrees,  on- which  the  devia-  y\%.\ 
tion,  or  deflection,  of  the  needle 
may  be  noted.  When  such  an  instrument  is  connected  in  a 
circuit  the  presence  of  the  current  is  shown  by  the  deflection 
of  the  needle.    The  direction  of  the  current  is  shown  by  the 
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>3.— Simple  Galvanometer, 
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Bide  towards  which  the  N-pole  of  the  needle  moves,  ^  168 
The  strength  of  current  is  indicated  by  the  amount  of  thu 
needle's  deflection;  since  the  position  the  needle  takes  up 
depends  upon  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  magnetic  forces, 
_  due  to  the  current  and  the  earth. 

The  earth's  ma^etism  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  approximately  constant 
at  any  particular  place. 

To  obtain  the  maximum  effect  ol 
the  current's  field,  the  galvanometer 
wire  or  coil,  when  no  current  is  flow- 
ing, is  arranged  parallel  to  the  mag- 
netic   needle   when    it    is    at  rest, 
so  that  tht  plane  of  the  coil  passea 
Fig  153^-Student'*  Dewctor  through  the  axis  of  the  needle  and 
the  magnetic  meridian.      Galva-nom.- 
sters  are  usually  set  up  to  conform  to  the  above  conditions  before 
iending  a  current  through  them ;  the  current's  field  will  then 
act  at  right  angles  to  the  earth's  field,  and  the  position  the 
needle  will  take  up  when  the  current  flows  is  the  resultant  ot 
these  two  forces.    A  certain  amount  of  the  current's  field  is 
therefore    used    to 
Dvereometheearth's 
uttraction     for    the 
needle    before    it 
moves  at  all.  When 
the  needle  is  deflects 
ed  to    90    degrees, 
or  at  right    angles 
to  the  wire,  it  is  in 
the     maximum 
position  of  the  cur- 
rent's   field.       The 
value  ot  the  deflec- 
tion   is    dependent 
upon    the    current 
flowing  through  the 
on\,  hut  is  not  pro- 
portional to  the  current ;  that  is,  if  one  current  produces  twice 
the  number  of  deflections  of  another  current  the  former  is  not 
ot  twice  the  strength,  *\  182.    With  the  needle  parallel  to 
iie  coil,  or  at  the  zero  scale  positioo,  a  small  current  deflecte 


s  Detector 
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it  considerably,  but  as  the  angle  the  needle  makes  with  thd 
coil  increases,  a  much  greater  magnetic  force  is  required. 
For  example,  it  requires  a  greater  force  to  deflect  the  needle 
one  degree  from  the  45-degree  position  than  to  deflect  it  one 
degree  from  the  1 5-degree  position.  The  galvanometer  coil 
may  be  wound  with  a  great  many  turns  of  fine  wire,  in  which 
case  the  instrument  is  said  to  be  sensitive ;  that  is,  the  needle 
is  appreciably  deflected  by  a  very  small  current ;  or  it  may  be 
composed  of  a  few  turns  of  very  heavy  wire,  in  which  case  it 
is  intended  for  use  with  large  currents. 

By  the  sensibility  of  a  galvanometer  is  meant  the  amount  of 
current  required  to  produce  a  given  deflection.  The  sensi- 
bility is  sometimes  rated  in  ohms.  For  example,  a  galvanom- 
eter with  a  sensibility  of  2  megohms,  ^  126,  means  that  if 
it  is  connected  in  series  with  2  megohms  and^a  potential  of 
1  volt  applied  to  the  circuit,  the  movable  system  will  be  de- 
flected one  division  of  the  scale.  The  sensibility  of  a  galvanom- 
eter, therefore,  depends  upon  the  number  of  times  the  cur- 
rent circulates  around  the  coil,  the  distance  of  the  needle 
from  the  coil,  the  weight  of  the  needle,  and  the  amount  of 
friction  produced  by  its  movement.  The  needle  is  usually 
quite  small,  and  often  a  compound  one.  See  ^  187.  In  ver^ 
sensitive  galvanometers  the  coils  are  wound  with  thousands 
of  turns  of  very  fine  wire,  and  shunts  are  generally  used  in 
connection  with  them. 

179.  Detector  Galvanometer. — 

A  student's  detector  galvanometer  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  153,  and  the 
Bectional  parts  in  Fig.  154.  A  circular  ^lass-covered  box  contains  the 
magnetic  system  inclosed  in  a  rectangular  coil  of  finely  wound  wire. 
An  aluminum  pointer  is  fixed  to  an  aluminum  cap,  Fig.  154,  and  the 
ms^netic  needle  fastened  to  a  glass  jewel.  The  cap  telescopes  the 
jewel  and  the  pointer  is  arran^d  at  right  angles  to  the  needle.  One- 
half  of  the  dial  is  graduated  in  degrees  and  the  other  half  in  divi- 
sions corresponding  to  the  tangents  of  the  various  angles,1|  184.  In 
adjusting  this  instrument  for  use,  turn  the  box  around  till  the  pointer 
is  directly  over  the  zero  mark  on  the  scale ;  the  pointer  will  then 
point  east  and  west,  and  the  magnetic  needle  at  right  angles  to  it  will 
be  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  as  will  also  the  coil  of  wire.  The  coil  i» 
wound  with  No.  30  B.  &  S.  magnet  wire,  and  has  a  resistance  of  about 
30  ohms.  The  instrument  is  very  sensitive  ;  a  current  of  about  .00001 
ampere  will  deflect  the  needle  1  degree. 

180.  The  Use  of  Long  and  Short  Coil  Oalvanometers. 

In  making  electrical  measurements  it  is  necessary  to  use 
coirrent.     Suppose  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  resistance  ol 
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ihe  cotton  iiiBulation  around  a  pie^'e  of  wire.  Fig.  155  ;  a  cur- 
rent must  be  passed  from  the  sheet  of  tin  foil  wrapped  around 
the  insulated  wire,  through  the  cotton  Insulation  to  the  wire 
itself.     The  value  of  this  current  is  to  be  noted  on  the  gal- 
vanometer.     The  current  will   be   very  small    that  flows 
through,  say  one-eighth  inch  of  cotton,  so  that  the  galvanome- 
ter must  be  extremely  sensitive  to  record  such  a  minute  cur- 
rent, tlierefore  the  coil  should  be  small  in  diameter  and  wound 
with  many  turns  of  very  fine  wire,  and  the  needle  arranged 
to  eliminate  as  much  friction  aa  possible.    On  the  other  hand, 
suppose  it  is  desired  to  indicate  the  current  flowing  through 
a  number  of  incandescent  lamps  if  a  fine  wire  or  long  coil 
galvanometer  is  connected  in  series  with  the  lamps;  either  the 
resistance  would  be  so  high  that  the  lamps  would  not  light, 
or  the  coil  would  be  heated  and  destroyed,  due  to  an  exces- 
sive current  passing  through  it,  ^  257. 
A  short  thick  coil  galvanometer  of  a 
large  diameter,  containing  one  or  more 
turns,  and  consequently  very  low  re- 
sistance, is  suitable  for  this  case.     The 
total  magnetising  force  deflecting  the 
needle  may  be  the  same  as  betbre,  but 
produced  by  a  lai^  current  circulating.^ 
around  a  few  turns  instead,  of  a  small 
current,  around   thousands  of  turns, 
1[  197. 

Long  coil  galvanometers  of  very 
high  resistance  are  used  to  measure 
electrical  pressure,  and  when  properly 
standardized  their  scales  are  graduated 
directly  in  volts  and  the  instrument 
then  becomes  a  voltmeter,  %  233.  The 
standardization  consists  in  experimentally  determining  the 
position  of  the  needle,  when  the  coil  is  subjected  to  different 
known  pressures,  and  marking  these  values  on  the  scale ;  the 
process  is  called  calibration  and  the  galvanometer  is  calibrated 
absolutely  as  a  direct  reading  instrument.  It  is  still  the  cur- 
rent that  deflects  the  needle,  and  its  strength  is  dependent 
upon  the  pressure.  Short  coil  galvanometers  of  very  low 
resistance  have  their  scales  calibrated  to  read  directly  in 
amperes,  and  thus  become  amperemeters  or  ammeters,  %  203, 
181.  Olassiflcation  of  Oalvanometera.— According  to  the 
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principle  of  action,  galvanometers  may  be  divided  into  two. 
classes  ;  first,  those  in  which  the  magnet  or  magnetised  body 
is  arranged  to  move  and  the  coil  held  stationary,  and  second, 
those  in  wliich  the  magnet  is  stationary  and  the  coil  arranged 
to  move.  Each  class  is  largely  used  in  practice  for  laboratory 
and  commercial  purposes,  and  constructed  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  In  construction,  the  winding  used  may  be  **  Icmg  coil " 
or  "  short  coU,"-  and  the  method  of  supporting  the  magnetic 
system  either  by  suspension,  by  poising  it,  or  by  delicate 
springs.  The  deflections  may  be  noted  either  by  a  pointer 
attached  to  the  magnetic  system  and  moving  over  a  graduated 
scale,  or  by  a  small  mirror  attached  to  the  system.  A  ray  of 
light  focused  upon  the  mirror  is  reflected  upon  a  scale  at 
some  distance  and  greatly  enlarges  a  small  movement  of  the 
magnetic  system.  In  another  method  the  image  of  the  scale 
deflection  is  observed  on  the  mirror  by  a  telescope  located  at 
about  the  same  distance  as  the  scale,  %  189.  Long  coil  gal- 
vanometers may  be  used  as  short  coil  galvanometers  when  a 
shunt  is  employed,  %  162. 

182.  Relative.  Calibration  of  a  Oalvanomter.— 

Exp.  56 :  Shunt  the  detector  galvanometer,  ^  162,  with  about  4 
feet  of  No.  18  magnet  wire  and  connect  the  shunted  instrument  in 
series  with  the  gas  voltameter,  If  120,  and  a  scmrce  of  E.  M.  F.  Allow 
the  current  to  pass  for  ahout  five  minutes  and  note  the  avei-age  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle.  (Find  the  average  deflection  by  dividing  tlio  sum 
of  all  the  readings,  taken  at  one-half  minute  intervals,  by  the  num- 
ber of  readings  so  taken.)  Calculate  the  current  by  Formula  (7), 
corresponding  to  the  average  deflection  it  produced,  and  place  results 
in  table  for  comparison.  Repeat  a  number  of  such  testa  and  calcula- 
'  tions,  using  each  time  a  different  E.  M.  F.  In  such  a  test  the  follow- 
ing results  were  obtained  from  the  calculations  for  a  particular 
shunted  galvanometer : 


Degrees. 

Amperes. 

25 

0.5 

35 

0.75 

40 

1.0 

45 

1.05 

The  above  shunted  galvanometer  is  said  to  be  calibrated 
relatively.  Suppose  that  when  it  is  used  in  another  circuit 
with  the  same  shunt,  the  deflection  produced  by  an  unknown 
current  is  30  degrees,  then  by  reference  to  the  table  the  ap- 
proximate current  will  be  .62  ampere,  since  .5  ampere  pro- 
duces 25  deflections  and  .75  ampere,  35  deflections.  That  the 
deflections  are  not  proportional  to  the.  current  is  also  shown 
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by  this  test.  If  a  new  scale  were  made  for  the  instrumeni 
and  .5  ampere  substituted  for  the  25  degree  mark  and  so  on, 
then  we  would  have  an  absolute  calibration  of  the  instrument, 
or  practically,  a  shunted  immeter,  ^[  209. 

Exp.  57 :  Connect  a  rheostat  of  several  hundred  ohms  in  series 
with  the  detector  galvanometer,  1[  179,  to  one  Daniell  cell,  assumed 
to  give  1  volt  E.  M.  F.,  and  record  the  deflection  corresponding  to  this 
pressure.  Make  a  number  of  tests,  using  each  time  a  different  num- 
ber of  cells  connected  in  series,  and  tabulate  results  as  below : 

Deflections.        Volts. 


17 

1 

30 

2 

40 

3 

45 

4 

The  galvanometer  is  now  relatively  calibrated  as  a  voltmeter.  Suppose 
a  dry  cell,  when  connected  to  the  galvanometer  and  extra  resistance 
in  series,  gives  21  deflections  ;  then  its  E.  M.  F.  is  between  1  and  2 
volts,  approximately  1.4  volts  by  proportionate  calculation  from  the 
test.    The  calibration  could  be  made  absolute,  as  in  Exp.  56. 

183.  Tangent;  Qalvanometer. — The  tangent  galvanome- 
ter is  so  called  because  a  particular  function  of  each  angle  of 
the  needle's  deflection,  called  a  tangent,  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  current  flowing  through  the  instrument.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  direct  law  between  the  current  and  deflections 
when  the  instrument  is  properly  constructed.  The  magnetic 
needle,  which  should  be  very  small  as  compared  wath  the 
diameter  of  the  coil  (for  example,  needle  .75  inch,  diameter 
of  coil  8  inches),  is  poised  or  suspended  in  the  centre  of  a 
3oil  of  large  diameter,  of  one  or  more  turns.  Fig.  158.     In 

f  the  centre  of  such  a  coil  the  magnetic  field 

I    is  practically  uniform,  Fig.  139.     The  axis 

Id  of  the  needle  is  parallel  to  the  coil  when  no 

/  I    current  is  flowing,  both  being,  therefore, 

/   [    in  the  magnetic  meridian. 

^c     184.  The  Tangent  of  an  Angle.— 

Instead  of  measuring  an  angle  in  degrees  of  an 
-A  arc,  it  may  be  reckoned  by  some  function  of  the 
angle.     In  Fig.  157  the  position  of  the  galvanom- 
eter needle  when  pointing  to  zero  on  the  circular 
scale  is  represented  by  the  line  AB.    Draw  an 
Fiff  l^T^-The  Tan-    i'^^l^^^i*'®  line,  AF,  perpendicular  to  AB,  and 
^nt  of  an  Angle,      tangent  to  the  circle  at  pomt  A.    Suppose  the 

needle  is  now  deflected  by  the  current  to  a  point 
along  the  line  BC,  making  the  angle  ABC  of  a  certain  number  of 
degrees.    The  line,  AC,  is  called  the  tangent  of  the  angle  ABC.    The 
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value  of  the  tangent  of  an  angle  (length  of  line  AC)  increases  as  the 
angle  opens  out  or  increases ;  thus,  if  another  current  deflects  the 
needle  along  the  line  BD,  niakinz  the  angle  ABD  of  so  many  more 
degrees,  the  tangent  of  this  angle  is  represented  in  value  by  the 
length  of  the  line  AD.  When  the  needle  is  deflected  at  right  angles, 
or  §Q  degrees,  the  radius  prolon^d  will  not  intersect  the  tangent  line, 
or,  the  tangent  of  90  degrees  is  infinity.  The  values  of  the  tangents 
vary  from  0  to  infinity.  If  the  value  of  the  radius  be  unity,  or  one, 
the  tangent  of  45  degrees  will  be  equal  to  one  (that  is,  the  length  of 
line  AB  =  AO),  so  that  the  value  of  the  tangent  of  any  angle  less 
than  45  degrees  will  be  less  than  one,  and  of  a  larger  angle  than  45 
degrees  more  than  one.  The  value  of  the  tangents  for  each  angle  is 
given  in  th^  following  table.  For  example,  the  tangent  of  70  degrees 
18  2.7475,  which  means  that  if  the  length  of  radius  AB  is  1,  the  length 
of  the  line  AC  is  2.7475  times  as  great  as  the  radius. 

Table  XI.— Natural  Sines  and  Tangents. 


Sin. 


.0000 

.0175 
.0349 
.0523 


1 
1 
8 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 
12 

13  I  .2250 


.0871 
.1045 

.1219 
.1392 
.1564 

.1736 

.1906 
.2079 


14 
15 
16 

17 


.2419 
.2588 
.2756 

.29M 


Tan. 


.0000180 

19 
.0176 
.0349  20 
.0524 

21 
.0699  22 
0875  2a 
.1051 

24 
.122{  -25 
.1405  26 
.1564 

27 
.1763  28 

29 
194^ 

!212f  30 
.2309 

.2493  32 
.2679  33 
.2867 

34 
.3057  35 


Sin. 


.3090 
3250 

.8420 

.8584 

.3746 
.8907 

.4067 
.4226 
.4384 

.4540 
.4695 

.4848 

.5000 

.5150 
.5299 
.5446 

.5592 
.6736 


Tan. 


.3249  36° 
.8443 

37 
.3640  38 

39 
«3839 
.404<140 
.4245 

41 
.4452  42 
.4663  43 
.4877 

44 
.509.n  45 
.5317  46 
.554:^ 

47 
.5774  48 

49 
.6009 
.6249  50 
.6494 

51 
.6745  52 
.700253 


Sin. 


.6878 

.6018 
.6157 
.6293 

.6428 

.6561 
.6691 
.6820 

.6947 
.7071 
.7193 

.7314 
.7431 
.7547 

.7660 

.7771 
.7880 
.7986 


Tan. 


.726C540 

55 
.7536  56 
.7813 
.8091 


n 


57 
58 
59 


.8391 


.8693  60 
.9004 
.9325  61 
62 
.9657  63 
1.0000 
1.0355  64 
65 
1.0724  66 
1.1106 
1.1504  67 
68 
1.1918  69 

1.2349  70 

1.2799 

1.3270}71 


Sin. 

Tan. 

^ 

Sin. 

.8090 

1.3764 

720 

.9511 

.8192 

1.4281 

73 

.9563 

.8290 

1.4826 

74 

.9618 

.8387 

1.5399 

75 

.9659 

.8480 

1.6003 

76 

.9703 

.8572 

1.6643 

77 

.9744 

.8660 

1.7321 

78 

.9781 

79 

.9816 

.8746 

1.8040 

.8829 

1.8807 

80 

.9848 

.8910 

1.9626 

81 

.9877 

.8988 

2.05a3 

82 

.99U3 

.9063 

2.1445 

83 

.9925 

.9135 

2.2460 

84 

.9945 

.9205 

2.3559 

85 

.9962 

.9272 

2.4751 

86 

.9976 

.9339 

26051 

87 

.9986 

.9397 

2.7475 

88 

.9994 

89 

.9998 

.9455 

2.9042 

Tan. 


3.0777 
8.2709 

8.4874 
8.7321 
4.0108 

4.8315 
4.7046 
6.1446 

5.6718 

6.3138 
7.1154 
8.1448 

9.5144 
11.43 
14.30 

19.08 
28.64 
57.29 


When  it  is  desired  to  compare  the  relative  strength  of  two  currents, 
each  is  passed  through  the  tangent  galvanometer,  properly  set  up,  and 
the  corres^nding  deflections  noted.  The  first  current  will  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  second  current  that  the  tangent  of  the  first  angle 
bears  to  the  second  angle.  The  value  of  the  tangents  is  taken  from 
the  table.  Calling  I  and  I,  the  two  currents  to  be  compared  and  d 
awd  di  the  deflections  produced  by  these  currents  respectively,  then : 

I  is  to  Ii  as  tan  of  d  is  to  tan  of  d^, 
or    -i-==t^n^ (51). 


Or 


Ii     tan  d, 
1=:  Ii  X  tan 


tan  dy 
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Frob.  66 :  A  t4kn^nt  galvanometer  is  deflected  IT"  when  inserted  in 
■eries  with  a  'olenoid  and  a  l>aniell  celt.  Wtien  a  tirenet  cell  m 
«ubBtituled  tho  deflection  ix  31°.  What  ie  the  relative  strength  of 
current  through  the  solenoid  when  the  Grenet  cell  is  used  1 

D    1-         I    ,-,,     1       I,  X  tand       I.X.3,       ,         1  j 
By  Formula  (ol)     1  =  -L_,j^  : l__,  or  I  =  -g  I„  or 

'he  Grenet  cell  current  waa  twice  as  strong  as  the  current  from  the 
nuniell  ceil. 

d  —  i:-,  tan  d  =  .3,  d,  =  31°,  tan  d,  =  .6. 
Prob.  67 :  If  one  ampere  deflects  the  needle  of  a  tangent  galvanom- 
eter 5°  how  many  amperes  will  deflect  it  50°  ? 

f         c         1    ,=.1  »      I X  tand,        1  X  1.18 IS      ,„„ 

From  Formula  (51)  Ii= — rr-  j— '  =       ■,„-- —  =  13.6  amperes. 

1=1  ampere,  d  =  5°,  Un  d  =  .0875,  d,  ^  50°,  tan  d,  =  1. 1918. 
(1  a  tangent  galvanometer  is  constructed  or  adjualed  so  that  one 
ampere  deflects  the  needle  45°,  since  the 
tat^nl  of  45°  equals  one,  the  value  of  any 
other  angle  uf  deflection  will  represent  the 
value  of  the  current  in  amperes  passing 
through  the  instrument. 

186.  Student's  Combination  Tan* 
gent  Galvanometer,— 

For  many  laboratory  measurements  the 
combination  tangent  galvanometer,  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  1S8,  may  be  used.  It  consistB 
of  the  detector  galvanometer  (described  in 
1[  179)  placed  In  position  in  the  tangent  coil 
frame,  8  inches  in  diameter,  constructed  of 
hard  wood  and  mounted  on  ft  suitable  base. 
.  The  detector  galvanometer  is  readily  re- 
moved from  the  frame  so  that  it  may  be 
use<l  separately  when  desired.  When  placed 

in  position  its  needle  iain  thecentre  of  the  coils  on  the  frame  and  the 

current  is  passed  through  the  outer  coils 

only.    There  are  four  coils  of  No.  18  w  ire 

wound  on  the  frame  with  two  turns  per 

eoil.  The  terminals  of  each  coil  are  con- 
nected to  binding  posts ;  the  figure  shows  / 

the  binding  posts  of  two  coils,  the  other  I 

four  posts  being  on  the  opposite  side,  f 

Three  brass  leveling  screws  underneath  I 

the  base  are  used  to  level  the  instrument  \ 

so  that  the  glass  jewel  rides  freely  on  its 

Fig.  159  shows  a  diagram  of  the  method 

of  winding.    The  coils  are  all  wound  in  . 

the  same  direction,  B  representing  the  y     isa.-Method  of  Winding 
begmnmg  of  a  coil  and  Kits  ending.   The       Oiils  in  Student's  Tan- 
advantage  of  the  sepural«coils  is  that  they  gent  Galvanometer. 
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maybe  connected  up  in  a  number  of  different  ways  to  illuMrate  the 
law  of  series  and  parallel  circuits,  and  the  magnetic  effect  upon  the 
needle  by  varying  the  number  of  turns  around  it.  Figs.  160  A,  B  and 
C,  illustrate  several  connections  of  the  galvanometer  coils,  and  the 
turns,  or  number  of  times  the  total  current  would  flow  around  the 
rieedle  are  also  given  in  each  case. 

186.  Directions  for  Setting  up  Student's  OombinS' 
tion  Gkdyanometer.— 

Seat  the  detector  galvanometer  on  the  horizontal  support  of  tho 
coil  frame.  Fig.  158,  by  means  of  the  projecting  wooden  pin.  Turn 
the  frame  so  that  it  points  N  and  S,  with  its  plane  in  the  magnetic 
meridian.  You  cannot  see  the  magnetic  needle  directlv  underneath 
and  parallel  to  the  frame  when  it  is  at  rest,  and  for  this  reason  the 
pointer  is  fixed  at  right  angles  to  it.    Now  revolve  the  detector  gal- 
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Fig.  160. — Connections  of  Coils  in  Student's  Tangent  Galvanometer. 

vaivometer  on  its  wooden  pivot  so  that  the  zero  position  on  the 
8cale  lies  directly  underneath  the  pointer.  Send  a  current  through 
the  four  coils  in  series,  and  tho  deflection  is,  say  44°  to  the  right ; 
reverse  the  current,  and  if  the  deflection  is  44°  to  the  left,  the 
needle  and  coil  are  in  the  m-.ignetic  meridian.  If  the  latter  de- 
flection had  been  48°  then  the  coil  frame  must  be  moved  a  little 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  greater  deflection,  and 
zero  position  a^ain  adjusted  to  the  pointer  with  no  current  flowing. 
This  adjustment  should  be  made  uniil  the  needle  deflects  equally 
on  both  sides  of  the  zero  mark  for  the  same  strength  of  current. 
Deflections  may  be  read  from  the  degree  scale  uf  the  instrument  and 
the  tangents  oV)tained  from  the  table,  or  the  deflections  on  the  tan- 
gent scale  are  directly  proportional  to  the  current.  The  resistance  of 
the  four  coils  connected  in  series  is  .165  ohm,  and  a  current  of  0.25 
ampere  sent  through  them  will  deflect  the  needle  45^. 

187.  Variation  of  Needle's  Deflections  with  the  Turns 
and  Diameter  of  the  Galvanometer  Goil. — 

Exp.  58 :  Send  a  current  of  known  strength,  say  .5  ampere,  around 
one  coil  of  the  galvanometer,  ^  185,  and  note  the  deflection  on  the 
tangent  scale.  The  current  flows  twice  around  the  needle,  since 
there  are  two  turns  per  coil.  Pass  the  same  strength  of  current 
through  two  coils  in  series.    The  current  flows  four  times  around  tl^ 
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needle  and  it  is  deflected  to  a  value  on  the  tangent  scale  double  that  of 
the  first  case.  If  three  coils  are  used  in  series  the  tangent  scale  value 
is  tripled.  Note  also  the  degree  scale  deflections,  and  compare  the 
value  of  the  tangents  taken  from  the  table  for  each  deflection. 

The  sensibility,  %  178,  of  the  galvanometer  is  therefore 
directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  convolutions  of  wire 
on  the  coil.  If  the  coil  had  been  increased  to  twice  the 
diameter  and  the  same  strength  of  current  passed  twice 
around  it,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  would  have 
been  just  one-half  that  produced  by  the  same  current  flow- 
ing twice  around  the  smaller  coil ;  therefore,  the  sensibility  is 
also  inversely  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  coil,  de- 
creasing the  diameter,  increasing  the  sensibiUty,  and  vice 
versa. 

188.  Use  of  the  Tangent  Oalyanometer  as  an  Ammeter. 

The  value  of  any  current  sent  through  the  tangent  galvanometer  may 
S)e  calculated  directly  in  amperes  from  the  following  formula,  when  the 
dimensions  of  the  instrument  are  known.  The  needle  is  supposed  to 
pnove  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  not  controlled  by  any  force  but  the 
^rth's  magnetism. 

Let  I  =  current  in  amperes  ; 
r  =  rad'vm  of  coil  in  inches  ; 

N  =  number  of  turns  in  coil ;  / 

d  =  angle  of  deflection  of  needle  ;  ^-.  . , 

H  =  a  constant  from  the  table  below.  V 

Then,  I  =  — ^-^X  tan  d (52). 

The  constant,  H,  given  in  the  following  table  represents  the  hori- 
liontal  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism  for  the  place  where  the  galva- 
i:ometor  is  used.  It  may  be  approximated  for  other  localities  not  in- 
dicated. The  values  given  were  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Geodetic  Bu- 
reau for  the  epoch  1900  and  are  for  square  inch  measure.     Each  value 

27r 
has  been  multiplied  by-jQ  so  that  Formula  (52)  is  correct  as  given. 

Table  ZII.—Tangent  Galvanometer  Constants.— Values  of  H. 

New  Haven  .731 

Philadelphia  .783 

Portland,  Me.  .674 

San  Francisco  1.021 

St.  Louis  .871 

Washington  .810 

Since  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  in  Formula  (52)  is 

H  X  r 
always  to  be  multiplied  by  a  constant  number,  — ~—^  for  a  particu- 

^  \%x  instrument  and  place,  this  value  is  called  the  ccmstaM  of  the  galvor 
*  wymeter. 


Boston 

.699 

Chicago 

.759 

Denver 

.919 

Jacksonville 

1.094 

London 

.745 

Minneapolis 

.681 

New  York 

.744 
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To  PINDTRECIIRBBNTIN  AMPBRBSPLOWINQTHROUOR  THE  INSTfHJHKNT. 

MvUiply  the  tangent  of  the  angle  ofdefttction  by  the  galvaaomeUr  coutnnf. 
Let  K=:constanto(  the  galvanometer  ^^Jl^J'; 

I  :=3  current  in  amperes ; 
d  ^  deflection  of  needle. 

Then.  I  =  K  X  tan  d (53). 

Prob.  68 :  A  Daniell  cell  is  connected  to  4  coila  of  the  etudent's  tan- 
)rent  galvanometer  connected  in  series,  ^  154,  and  the  needle  ia  de- 
fleeted  30  degrees.    The  diameter  of  the  coil  ia  S  inches,  and  with  4 
coils  in  series  with  2  turns  per  coil,  the  total  turns  are  8.    What  cur- 
rent is  flowing  through  the  instrument  if  it 
is  located  in  New  York  ? 
By  Formula  (52) 

I^H^r^tand  =  -'Y^^    ■^"*   - 
.214  ampere. 
H   tor    New  York  =.744,    r=4    inchei 

radius,  N  =  8  turns,  Un  d=  .5774. 

Prob.  69 :   What  ia  the  consUnt  of  th« 
galvanometer  in  Prob.  68? 
if-HXr 


2  =  .372. 


Prob.  70 :  A  bichromate  cell  is  connects 
to  the  galvanometer  referred  to  in  Proba.  88 
and  69.  What  current  flows  through  the 
instrument  if  the  needle  is  deflected  50 
degrees  ? 

ByForniuU(53)  I  =  K  X  tan  d  =  .372x 
1.1918  =  .443  ampere. 

K  tortile  galvanometer  =  .372 from  Prob. 
69,  tand  =  1.1918. 

189.  Thomson  Hirror-Eeflecting 

CFatTauometer. — 

In  this  type  of  instrument,  Figs.  161  and 
162,  great  sensibility  has  been  attained  by 

bringing  the 


J)  the  needle 


{ 


and  winding 
_  it  with  many 

Pig.  i6i.-ThomsoD  Mirror-  turnsof  very  | 

BefleelingGalT«noinet«t      fine    wire.' 

(«Dglewil>.  Qjj  the  back         Fig.i«(.-I>euii»<.rtheColL 

of  a  small  mirror,  about  }  inch  in  diameter,  are  fastened  by  shellac,  S 
□umber  of  magnetic  needles  with  their  N-poles  in  one  direction.  The  . 
mirror  is  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  cod,  so  that  the  oeedlea  ha^ : 

12  %;; 
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hori7«ntat1y,  by  a  fine  cocoon  sUk  fibre  wliich  extendi  the  entin 
length  of  the  vertical  brass  tiihe  shewn  in  Fig.  161.  To  fiuilitate  tti« 
ineertion  of  the  magnetic  syBtei.i  in  the  centre  of  llie  coil,  it  is  wound 
in  two  BectioDB,  which  are  hotted  together  in  the  cylindrical  braee 
box,  leaving  a  small  space  between  them  through  which  the  Obro 
■uspension  ])aeBe8.  Tlie  coil  ia  comi'letely  enclosed  from  the  atmoH' 
phere,  which  assists  in  renderingUieiiiat'T]mentd«id-6«i(  in  its  action, 
1.  e.,  BO  that  the  magnetic  system  may  r^otne  to  rest  almost  instantly 
without  first  making  a  number  of  vibratirin?  when  the  circuit  is  made 
and  broken  through  the  inatrumant.  The  pent  up  air  produces  s 
cushion  effect  upon  the  vibrating  mirror,  causing  it  to  come  to  rest 
more^quickly.    The  cylindrical  bos  is  mounted  ot  a  'ripod,  provided 


er  with  Lamp,  Stand,  Scale  Hod  Con 
ion  RBgiBlanceoru  Electric  Cible. 

with  leveling  screws,  and  can  be  rotated  on  its  vertical  axis.  The 
curved  controlling  magnet,  arranged  on  the  vertical  tube,  can  eithei- 
be  revolved,  or  raised  and  lowered,  with  regard  to  the  magnetic 
needle.  By  turning  it  around  the  axis  of  the  tube  the  mirror  with 
its  needle  may  be  deflected  to  any  position  on  the  acnle  and  the  sen-. 
Bibility  increased  or  decreased  by  raising  or  lowering  the  magnet, 
thereby  increasing  or  decreasing  its  attraction  for  the  needle.  Th« 
instrument  ia  moat  sensitive  wheu  placeil  wilhits  coil  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  with  the  controlling  uLHgnet  elevated  to  such  a  position 
that  its  force  upon  the  mirror's  magnet  just  balances  the  action  of  the 
;i?#rth'B  attractive  force  upon  the  pame. 
; ;-  'A  mirror  reflecting  galvanometer  with  ita  lamp,  stand  and  scale, 
'■  jt  shown  in  Fig.  163,  and  requires  a  darkened  room  for  its  operation. 
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A  small  vertical  slit  Is  cut  in  the  lamp  screen  below  the  scale,  and 
the  my  from  the  lamp  passing  throi^th  this  alii  strikes  the  galvanom- 
eter mirror,  which  is  about  one  yard  distant    The  galvanometer  is 
adjusted  so  that  the  reflected  t>e«m  of  light  strikes  the  scale.    The 
«ero  position  on  the  latter  is 
located  at  the  centre  so  that 
the  fai^ni  swings  to  the  right 
or  left  of  lero,  and  ie  brought 
to  zero  position  bv  the  con- 
trolling magnet,  or  f)y  twisting 
the  fibre  suspension  by  means 
of  the  knurled  knob  at  the  top 
()f   the  tube.     The   angle  be- 
tween  the   original    beam  of 
light  and  the  reflected  beam 
will  betwice  the  angle  of  the 
deflection  of  the  mirror;  the* 
deflections  of  the  spot  of  light  - 
OR    the    ecale,    however,   are 
practic^ly  proportional  to  the 
stremrth  of  currents  through  tbe  instrument.    When  a  telescope  is 
substituted  for  the  lamp,  as  in  Fig.  UW,  a  dark  room  is  not  required. 
The  si'aie  readings  are  reflected 
in  the  mirror  and  their  value  ob- 
served by  iii?ans  of  the  telescope. 

190.  Astatic,  Differential 
and  Ballistic  Galvanometers. 

If  two  needles  of  eqnal  strenfrth 
are  fastened  to  a  vertical  rod  with 
!ike   poles   in  opposite   directioni 


Fig.  IM.— CoDDectioDi  of  Single  Coll 


furmingan  astatic  needle,  f  58,  and 

suspended,  the  earth's  field  has 

almost   no  directive  force  on  the 

magnetic  system.  Since  the  earth's 

attraction  \or  this  needle  has  t>een 

tlins  neutralized,  a  much  smaller 

^^   -.    <,i    1   ,■  -1  ui        B  «„.<     ™.  current  will   deflect  it  than  when 

"•l!S.";l!it/SiiSS;SS,'      the  eull,'»  directive  (ore,  hu  to 

be  overcome.      This  principle  is 

used  in  increasing  the   sensibility  of  galvanometers.     In   Fig.  165, 

the  galvanometer  coil  surrounds  the  lower  needle  and  the  direction 

of  current  between  the  two  needles  tend^lo  turn  them  the  same  way. 

This  method  is  used  in  the  astatic  galvanometer.  Fig.  160,  which  » 
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arranged  bo  t)mt  tbe  deflections  may  be  read  from  tlie  circular  scale 
or  the  inBtrumentmay  beiiBed  as  a  m irror- reflect ine  gal vanoiiieter,  br 
means  of  the  email  mirror  attached  to  th.'verticarfllire  Ruspension 
A  controlling  majjnet  is  also  provided  to  bring  the  needle  system  ' 
zero  and  alter  its  aensihiiitj'.  A  coil  sometir  " 
Burrounds  each  needle  aa  shown  in  Fig.  167, 
which  case  they  are  connected  so  that  the  | 
direction  of  current  in  both  coils  will  tend  U 
torn  the  system  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Thomson  mirror-reflecling  astatic  (sdva 
nometer,  fig.  168,  is  so  constructed.    The  in 
strument  is  illustrated  with  the  front  swung    Fig.  WJ.-ConDectioD.  oi 
open  BO  that  each  half  of  each  coil,  as  well         ^qStiS'™^" 
as  the  astatic  syBlem,  may  be  noted.     The 

needles  are  compound  and  fast«ned  to  a  small  mica  disc  and  rigidly 
joined  together  hy  a  fine  glai>s  rod  ;  midway  between  the  needles  la 
luteoed  the  mirror,  mounted  on  a  mica  vane  and  secured  to  the 
glass  rod.  The  mic» 
vane  assists  in  damp- 
ing by  fanning  the  air 
when  the  needles  are 
deflected.  The  whole 
system  is  suspended 
by  a  cocoon  fitire  at- 
tached to  the  upper 
end  of  the  glass  rod 
aiidextending  through 
and  protected  by  the 
vertical  brass  tube. 
When  the  door  ia 
closed  the  minor  may 
be  seen  through  a 
^laes  window.  Bind- 
ing posts  are  provided 
for  the  terminals  of 
each  coil  and  the  coils 
may  be  connected  in 
series,  parallel,  etc., 
care  being  exercised 
to  have  the  direction 
of  current  as  given  in 
yig.  167.  The  coils  of 
I  each  needle  may  be 
used  separately  for 
comparing  two  differ- 
ent current  strenf^he 
at  the  same  time, 
when  the  direction  of 
■no.'      n     LI   /^  II    'lie  current  in  each  is 

^"''whrc^'e  0«a"  '^""    "^^^  ^  t°  "^--^  '«  turn 
*r  witii  case  upen.  ^^^  ^^^^^  oppositely. 

When  so  used  the  instrument  is  called  a  differentiid  galvanometer. 
In  a  special  form  of  mirror  reflecting  galvanometer  called  a  baUiiHe 
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galvatwmeUr,  nsed  for  measaring  momentary  currents  [ap  indnctlon 
curreote  or  the  discharge  of  h  condenser,  1[  303),  the  inaitnt^tic  Byetem 
is  constructed  ho  aa  to  have  considerable  weight,  and  ananged  to 
give  the  least  poBsible  dain]>ine  effect.  If  a  momeiitarv  cunent  be 
passed  through  Ita  coils,  the  impuli^  given  to  the.  needle  does  not 
cause  appreciable  movement  of  the  magnetic  syittem  until  the  current 
oeAses,  owing  to  the  inertia  of  the  heavy  moving  parte,  the  r^rJit 


Vertical  mignet  form.  Horlmaial  mignet  farm. 

beine  a  bIow  swing  of  the  needle.  The  maximum  deflection  is  noted 
on  the  scale  just  at  the  point  where  the  systeni  ceases  to  move  and 
begins  to  s win);  back  to  zero. 

191.  D'Arsonval  Oalvauometer.  —  This  galvanometer, 
illustrated  in  Figa.  169  and  170,  is  an  example  of  that  claea 
in  which  the  magnet  is  large  and  stationary,  and  the  gal- 
vanometer coil  small  and  free  to  move,  when  a  current  is  sent 
through  it.  A  coil  of  wire  wound  upon  a  rectangular  bobbin 
IB  suspended  by  fine  silverwires  between  the  polesof  a  lami- 
nated horseshoe  magnet,  so  that  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  coi! 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  between  tho 
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poles  of  the  magnet.  When  a  current  is  led  to  and  from  the 
coil  by  means  of  the  suspension  wires  above  and  below  it,  the 
coil  becomes  a  magnetic  body,  and  tends  to  turn  so  that  its  lines 
of  force  will  be  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  perma- 
nent magnet  field.  This  tendency  to  rotate  is  opposed  by 
the  torsion  of  the  suspension  wire.  The  coil  will  move  to 
the  right  or  left,  depending  upon  the  direction  of  current 
through  it     A  stationary  piece  of  soft  iron  is  arranged  in  the 

centre  of  the  coil  and  supported  from  the  back, 
its  purpose  being  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  magnetic  field  in  which  the  coil  moves.  By 
properly  shaping  the  pole  pieces  the  magnetic 
field  may  be  so  varied  that  the  deflections  will 
be  directly  proportional  to  the  current. 

If  the  coil  is  wound  upon  a  non-magnetic 
metallic  frame,  the  instrument  is  very  dead- 
beat,  as  the  instant  the  coil  moves  induced  cur- 
rents are  set  up  in  the  coil  frame,  and  are  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  tend  to  stop  its  move- 
ment, %  292.  A  mirror  is  attached  to  the  coil 
so  that  the  instrument  may  be  used  with  a 
telescope  and  scale,  Fig.  164  ;  or  a  pointer  may 
be  added,  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  mirror 
and  made  to  sweep  over  a  circular  scale  attached 
to  the  magnets.  Another  form  of  D'Arsonval 
galvanometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  170,  in  which 
the  magnets  are  horizontal.  The  coil  is  sus* 
pended  in  a  brass  tube  containing  a  window, 
opposite  the  mirror.  The  tube  is  clamped  in 
position  between  the  specially  shaped  pole 
Fig  171  -Details  P^^^^s  and  Can  be  readily  removed  and  replaced 
9f  Removable  Sua-  by  another  of  higher  or  lower  resistance,  as  de- 
jen«ou  Coil  and  gjj.^^     Details  of  the  tube  and  its  casing  art 

shown  in  Fig.  171.  The  system  is  suspended  b}'^ 
a  phosphor  bronze  strip,  and  the  coil  can  be  adjusted  by  turn- 
ing the  knurled  knob  at  tlie  top  of  the  tube.  A  fine  spring  at 
the  bottom  serves  to  lead  the  current  from  the  coil  and  oppose 
its  motion.  The  advantage  of  this  type  of  instrument  over 
that  of  the  Thomson  form  is,  that  it  is  not  affected  by  the 
earth's  or  other  external  magnetic  fields,  so  that  it  may  be 
used  in  close  proximity  to  dynamos.  This  principle  is  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  Weston  instruments,  %%  208  and  235. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1.  State  bow  you  would  proceed  to  mens  ire  the  current  flowing 
through  a  number  of  incandeecent  laoips  wuh  n  Io«ig  foil,  high  re- 
fiistance  galvanometer. 

2.  The  sensibility  of  a  certain  galvanometer  ir  fom  rjiegohins.  What 
is  meant  by  this  statement? 

3.  Give  two  general  clasHfications  of  galvanometers :  first  accord* 
ing  to  the  principles  employed  in  their  construction ;  second,  accord- 
ing to  their  construction. 

4.  Upon  what  factors  does  the  sensibility  of  a  galvanometer  de> 
pend? 

5.  Why  is  it  necei>Bary  to  construct  such  very  sensitive  instrumentfl  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  absolute  calibration  of  a  galvanometer? 

7.  What  ad vanta^^e  does  a  dead-beat  galvanometer  possess  over  one 
that  is  not  so  constructed  ? 

8.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  differential  and  a  ballistic  gal* 
vanometer. 

9.  Give  three  methods  of  damping  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer. 

10.  How  would  you  arrange  a  low  resistance  sensitive  galvanometer 
so  that  it  could  be  used  for  measuring  electrical  pressure? 

11.  Explain  how  a  galvanometer  can  measure  .electrical  pressure, 
since  the  deflection  of  its  magnetic  system  is  dependent  upon  the 
strength  of  the  current  actuating  it. 

12.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  D' Arson val  galvanometer? 

13.  Make  a  sketch  of  a  double  coil  astatic  galvanometer  with  the 
coils  joined  in  parallel.  Show  the  direction  of  current  around  the 
needle,  and  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  system  will  be  de- 
flected by  the  current. 

14.  Why  is  an  astatic  galvanometer  more  sensitive  than  one  with  a 
single  needle? 

15.  An  unknown  current  deflects  the  needle  of  a  tangent  ^Iva- 
nometer  27  degrees ;  the  galvanometer  constant  is  .65.  What  is  the^ 
strength  of  current  in  amperes  flowing  through  the  instrument?  Ans, 
,33  ampere. 

16.  In  question  15  how  many  amperes  will  deflect  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer  38  degrees?    Aris.  .507  ampere. 

17.  A  current  of  6  amperes  is  sent  through  the  galvanometer  in 
question  15.  What  will  l>e  the  corresponding  deflection  of  the 
needle  ?    Arts.  82**. 

18.  Make  a  diagramatic  sketch  of  the  coils  of  the  student's  galva- 
nometer, similar  to  those  depicted  in  Fig.  100,  when  it  is  connected : 
(1)  two  coils  in  series,  two  groups  in  parallel ;  (2)  one  coil  in  8eriel^ 
with  two  in  parallel  and  the  remaining  coil  in  series  with  them. 
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ELECTROMAGNETS. 

dagnetisation  of  Iron  and  Steel  by  an  Electrk  Current — Magnetic 
Field  of  an  Electromagnet — Attractive  Force  of  a  Solenoid  for  an 
Iron  Core — Magnetic  Circuits — Typical  Forms  of  Electromagnets, 
their  Construction  and  Use — Magnetomotive  Force — Calculation 
of  Magnetic  Circuits — Table  XIIT.  Coarse  and  Fine  Wire  Elec- 
tromagnets— Testing  the  Attractive  Force  of  an  Electromagnet — 
Magnetisation  Curve — Tractive  Force  of  an  Electromagnet — 
Questions. 

192.  Uagnetisation  of  Iron  and  Steel  by  an  Electric 
Ourrent.— 

Exp.  59 :  Wind  a  number  of  turns  of  insulated  wire  around  an  iron 
bar,  Fig.  172,  and  send  a  current  through  the  wire.  Plunge  the  har 
into  iron  filings,  and  it  attracts  them  mostly  at  the  ends,  and  when 
the  current  is  interrupted  the  filings  drop  off.  Test  the  polarity  oi 
each  end  of  the  bar  with  a  compass.  Note  that  upon  looking  at  the 
end  of  the  bar  which  repels  the  N-pole  of  the  compass  the  current 
fiowB  around  the  winding  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which 

the  hands  of  a  watch  move,  Fig.  172. 
When  viewing  that  end  which  attracts 
the  N-pole  of  the  compasp,  the  current 
flows  around  the  wire  in  the  direction 
that  the  hands  of  a  watch  move.  Figs. 
172  and  173  illustrate  the  polarities  of  s 
steel  bar,  according  to  the  clock  rule,  for 
all  possible  changes  in  either  the  direc- 
tion of  current  or  the  direction  of  wind- 
ing with  a  given  direction  of  current. 

jBxp.  60 :  Remove  the  bar  from  the 
coil  and  note  that  the  polarity  of  each 
end  of  the  helix  is  the  same  as  with  the 
bar  inside  of  it ;  the  magnetism  was, 
however,  much  stronger  when  the  bar 
was  inserted  in  the  coil.  If  suspended 
or  poised,  see  Fig.  148,  the  helix  and  its 
iron  core  will  take  up  a  position  in  the  earth's  field  similar  to  the 
helix  or  compass  needle.  It  will  also  attract  or  repel  the  poles  of  a 
like  helix  and  core  according  to  the  law  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

When  a  piece  of  hard  steel  is  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
electromagnetic  fields  many  of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field 
184 


Fig.  172.--Current  Anti- 
Clock  wise— N-Polarity . 
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Fig.  173.— Current  Clock- 
wise—S-Polarity. 


are  bent  out  of  their  natural  direction  and  conveige  into  the 
Bteel.  There  are  now  more  lines  of  force  passing  through 
the  space  occupied  by  the  steel  than  when  this  space  was 
occupied  by  air  alone.  The  capability 
of  any  substance  for  conducting  mag- 
netic lines  of  force  is  termed  its  per- 
meabUity,  therefore  the  permeability 
of  the  steel  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  air.  When  a  piece  of  soft 
iron  is  substituted  for  the  steel, 
even  more  lines  of  force  will  pass 
through  the  same  space,  showing 
that  the  permeability  or  conducting 
power  of  iron  is  greater  than  that  of 
«teel.  The  permeability  of  iron  may 
be  as  high  as  2000  times  that  of  air, 
or  2000  times  as  many  lines  of  force 
will  pass  through  space  when  occupied  by  iron  as  when  it  is 
occupied  by  air.  An  iron  bar  inserted  in  a  helix  or  solenoid 
is  a  much  better  conductor  of  the  magnetic  whirls  inside  the 

solenoid  than  the  air,  so  that  the 
strength  or  attractive  force  of  the 
solenoid  is  materially  increased^ 
though  the  magnetising  current 
is  the  same  as  before.  An  iron 
core  introduced  into  a  solenoid 
carrying  a  current  becomes  strongly 
magnetised,  and  is  called  an  electro- 
magnet. The  direction  of  the 
lines  of  force  through  the  iron 
core  of  the  solenoid  is  the  same 
as  their  natural  direction  through 
the  solenoid  alone,  so  that  all  the 
laws  for  polarity  of  the  solenoid 
given  under  electromagnetism. 
Lesson  XV,  apply  also  to  an 
electromagnet.  By  applying  the 
principle  of  the  molecular  theory 
of  magnetism,  %  26,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  magnetism  in  the  iron  bar  produced  by  the  mag- 
netic efifect  of  the  current  will  be  understood.  The  current's 
natural  magnetic  field  acts  inductively  upon  the  molecules  oi 


Fig.  174.— Magnetic  Field  of 
a  Solenoid  and  Core. 

Biade  with  iron  filiDgs  on  a  hori- 
zontal piece  of  cardboard. 
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the  iron  bar,  causing  them  to  change  the  relation  of  iheii 
internal  magnetic  circuits  with  respect  to  each  other  thua 
producing  an  external  field  near  the  ends  of  the  core,  very 
much  in  the  same  way  that  a  permanent  magnet  acts  on 
them.  The  current's  magnetic  field  simply  makes  evident 
the  latent  magnetism  of  the  iron.  This  molecular  action  also 
accounts  for  the  permanent  magnetism  produced  in  a  piece 
of  steel  inserted  in  a  solenoid  after  the  current  ceases,  since 
the  internal  molecular  friction  prevents  many  of  the  mole- 
cules from  resuming  their  Original  positions. 

193.  Magnetic  Field  of  an  Electromagnet. — ^The  graph- 
ical field  of  a  solenoid  and  core,  or  straight  bar  electromagnet, 
would  be  similar  to  that  of  a  solenoid  alone,  as  in  Fig.  151, 
except  that  the  filings  would  be  attracted  more  closely 
together,  illustrating  the  greater  density  or  number  of  lines  of 
force  due  to  the  iron  core.  A  compass  needle,  used  to  ex- 
plore the  field,  will  take  up  the  same  position  as  with  the 
solenoid  alone,  but  it  is  now  affected  at  a  much  greater  dis^ 
tance.  The  magnetic  lines  of  force  emanate  from  the  N-pole 
of  the  bar  electromagnet,  and  completing  their  path  through 
the  external  medium  enter  the  magnet  again  at  its  S-pole. 
If  the  iron  core  of  the  solenoid  be  pulled  out  somewhat  irom 
the  coil  and  a  field  made,  the  magnetic  lines  are  conducted 
further  away  fi*om  the  coil  before  returning  to  it,  as  in  Fig. 
174.  The  polarity  is  still  the  same  as  before,  but  the  poles 
are  not  so  strong  as  when  the  whole  internal  field  of  the  sole- 
noid was  composed  of  iron. 

194.  Attractive  Force  of  a  Solenoid  for  an  Iron  Core. — 

When  under  the  attractive  influence  of  a  solenoid,  an  iron 
bar  is  subjected  to  a  pull,  the  magnitude  of  which  depends 
upon  the  relative  position  of  the  two  bodies  and  the  magnetis- 
ing current.  If  either  body  Is  free  to  move,  and  the  force 
sufficiently  strong,  it  will  move  to  accommodate  through 
itself  the  greatest  possible  number  of  lines  of  force.  This 
attractive  force  may  be  weighed  by  arranging  the  core  upon 
one  end  of  a  balance  arm,  witli  the  solenoid  directly  below  it, 
and  placing  weights  in  the  scale  pan  to  balance  the  force  of 
the  current's  field  upon  the  iron.  While  balanced,  as  in 
Fig.  175,  test  the  polarity  of  the  bar  by  a  compass,  and  it  is 
magnetised  by  induction,  ^  36,  with  the  polarities  as  shown. 
Note  that  part  of  the  magnetic  lines  from  the  solenoid  com- 
plete their  circuit  through  the  core,  entering  at  its  upper  end, 
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which  is  consequently  S-polarity  (S  where  lines  enter),  they 
emanate  from  the  lower  or  N-enJ  and  pass  through  the  coiL 
Place  the  solenoid  nearer  to  the  core,  or  lower  the  core  to  it^ 
and    the    pull    is 
considerably   in-       ^ 
creased,    as    noted 

by  the   additional  *iflin* 

weights  required  to     ,  .^  *%(ii#* 

be  added  to  bal-    •/  ^"'^  .Wf^fJ-^^ 

ance  the  current's   /  ^  ^ 

attractive   force,  ig  ^  ^ 

The  strongest  pull 
will    take    place 

when  the  middle  of  the  iron  core  nearly 
coincides  with  the  middle  of  the  solenoid,  1 

as  when  they  coincide  the  greatest  number  ^ 

of  the  current's  magnetic  lines  are  accom-      J  " 

modated  through   the   core.      The  tenn  n 

"sucking  coil "  is  sometimes  applied  to  the        '!^77^^f\'v^^ 
bolenoid  when   used  in  such  connection  -V/  \  \  • 

with  its  core.  This 
principle  is  exten- 
sively used  to  oper- 
I  ate  the  feeding 
I  mechanism  in  arc  lamps,  Fig.  177 ;  to 
automatically  open  switches  in  electric 
circuits  when  the  current  becomes  ex- 
cessive, as  in  the  circuit  breaker,  Fig. 
176,  and  in  commercial  instruments 
for  measuring  current  and  pressure, 
as  in  Fig.  191. 

196.  Magnetic  Circuits.— A 
simple  magnetic  circuit,  1[  42,  of  uni- 
form cross-section  is  represented   by 
the  solid   iron  ring  in   A,  Fig.    178, 
around  which  a  number  of  turns  of 
insulated    wire    have    been    wound. 
The  direction  of  the  current  and  re> 
wt™  ibe  ourreni  ti«»in«     sultlng  polarity  of  the  coil  is  shown, 
*ft^ftiw>wi«iivrn^f  «*w     ^^ile  the  arrows  indicate  the  direction 
attr»rt»"r"oMii3'2hE;ii  re-     of  the  lincs  ot  torcc  aTound  the  ring, 
SSS.'  """"  "*"  ""'""^    which  is  the  same  aa  that  in  which  th« 
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hands  of  a  watch  move.  If  a  ring,  so  magnetised,  be  plunged 
into  iron  filings  it  will  not  show  any  external  poles,  since  the 
magnetic  lines  have  a  complete  circuit  through  the  iron.  When 
a  small  air-gap  is  made  by  sawing  out  a  small  section  of  the 
ring,  B,  Fig.  178,  a  compound  circuit  is  formed,  and  the  lines  of 
force  are  compelled  to  pass  through  the  air  gap  to  complete 
their  circuit,  so  that  a  strong  N  and  S-pole  is  produced  where 
the  cut  has  been  made,  and  the  space  is  permeated  with  lines  of 
force.  The  lines  of  force  through  the  iron 
circuit  are  not  nearly  so  dense  as  before,  since 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit  has  been  in- 
creased, and  with  the  same  magnetising  force 
the  magnetic  lines  diminish  as  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit  increases,  just  as  in  an  electric 
circuit  the  current  decreases  when  with  a  con-  B«fi?oiIi"»J^1^ 
stant  pressure  the  resistance  is  increased.  If  Yokeand  u^hapea 
the  removed  section  of  the  ring  is  now  re-  ""  "  "■ 
placed  and  the  ring  again  plunged  into  iron  filings  while  the 
core  is  magnetised,  a  great  many  filings  will  be  attracted  at 
the  two  joints,  thus  illustrating  magnetic  leakage.  The  density 
in  the  ring  is  not  now  so  great  as  when  it  was  solid,  since  the 
joints  offer  opposition  to  the  magnetic  lines,  as  is  shown  by 
some  lines  being  forced  through  the  air  across  the  joint.  A 
ring  with  two  poles  ia  sbowu  in  C,  Fig.  178,  the  winding 
being  in  the 


Fig.  178.— The  Magnetic  Polarity  of  an  Iron  Blng. 
from  any  point  and  flows  around  each  half  of  the  ring  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  a  diametrically  opposite  point  and  then 
back  to  the  battery.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  cur- 
rent and  magnetic  lines  of  force,  from  which  it  wilt  be  seen 
that  a  consequent  N-pole  is  produced  at  the  top  of  the  ring  and 
a  S-pole  at  the  bottom.  The  lines  of  force  complete  their  path 
through  the  air  from  pole  to  pole,  as  will  be  noted  by  plunging 
the  ring  into  iron  filings. 
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Exp  61:  Connect  a  horseshoe  eleclromai;net,  Fig.  179,  with  a 
«tiirce  of  current  so  that  the  limbs  are  like  poles.  Attract  the  keeper 
and  then  pluiwe  the  magnet  into  iron  filings.    One  pole  is  produced 

:_   .L .^qIji..     , 1     .L ■. 1._     :_     .u.    u.        ,       ... 


the  centre  ol  the  keeper  and  the  opposite  pole  in  the  bend  of  the 
uuFseehoe.  The  magnetic  distribution  is  similar  to  the  solid  ring 
with  two  polea  in  C,  Fig.  178. 

196.   Typical  TomiB  of  Electromagnets,  Their  Oon- 


Stmction  and  Usc—If  the  bar  electromagnet,  Fig.  172,  is 
bent  around  into  a  U  shape,  as  in  the  right-hand  view  of 
Fig.  179,  it  forma 
\  horseshoe  elec- 
tron! agn  et,  thete- 
by  increasing  the 
attractive  power, 
%1%.   Instead  of 
winding  the  in- 
sulated wire  di-  :^rr  -'\i 
rectly  upon  the  .j.^  ^^  ^■^ff^* 

erally      wound    ^'S- 1^— ""'"^''"'e  ElectromagDel*  with  JCeep«r«. 
upon  a  wooden  or  brass  bobbin  several  layers  deep,  which  tl 
then  slipped  over  the  soft  iron  horseshoe  core,  as  in  the  left 
hand  view  of  Fig.  179.     The  spools  are  then  connected  by 
wires  so  that  the  current   will  flow  around  each  spool  in  the 
opposite  direction,  as  viewed  from  the  end  of  the  core,  when 
the  limbs  will  have  opposite  polarity,  Fig.   180.     The  at- 
tractive  force  of  the  magnet 
may  be  tested  by  means  of  a 
keeper    of    the    same    cross- 
sectional  area,  provided  with  a 
handle  or  hook  and  is  found 
to  be  quite  strong  between  the 
poles  of  the  electromagnet.   In- 
"stead  of  a  forged  horseshoe  it 
may   be    composed  of    three 

wi     ta^    n.     .-     j/x.      .    parts,  as  in  Fig.  180,  where  the 
Fig.  180.— Direction  of  Cnrrent     Y         -  ^  v     i 

Around  Horaeshoe  Magnet.  *wo  iron  cores  or  limbs  are 
connected  by  an  iron  yoke  of 
equal  cross  section  and  secured  by  machine  screws.  The 
direction  ot  current  and  resulting  polarity  are  also  illustrated. 
Horseshoe  electromagnet*  are  used  in  many  practical  appli- 
cations of  electricity,  as  in  electric  belle,  automatic  gas  light- 
ing burners,  electric  locks,  etc.,  and  are  designed  and  con- 
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Fig,  181.— T;pic»l  Formn  of  EleclromogueU. 
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Fig.  183.— Electromagnet  with 
the  Ceil  on  the  Yoke. 


structed  to  meet  special  requirements,  according  to  the  par* 
iicular  work  to  be  performed  by  them.  When  it  is  desire 
to  construct  an  electromagnet  that  will  respond  quickly  to  i 
current  of  short  duration,  as  in  bells  and  telegraph  sounder^, 
the  bobbin  windings  and  cores  are  made  as  short  as  possible. 
To  give  a  very  powerful  attraction  at  a  short  distance,  a  short 
cylindrical  bar  magnet  surrounded  by  an  outer  iron  tube  and 
united  at  the  bottom  by  an  iron  yoke,  No.  4  and  5  A  of  Fig. 
181,  is  a  good  form ;  the  iron 
jacket  forms  a  return  path  for 
the  lines  of  force  and  the  poles 
are  concentric.  This  type  is 
known  as  an  ironclad  electromag- 
net,  and  is  adapted  for  lifting  < 
purposes  in  factories,  etc.,  since 
the  windings  are  well  protected 
and  not  liable  to  be  injured  by 
rough  usage.  To  attract  iron 
across  a  wide  air  gap  requires 
a  horseshoe  electromagnet  with 
comparatively  long  limbs  to  accommodate  the  windings, 
because  it  requires  a  great  many  turns  of  wire  to  provide 
sufficient  exciting  power  to  drive  the  lines  of  force  through 
the  air.  To  obtain  a  gentle  pull  over  a  long  range,  a 
solenoid  or  long  tubular  coil  and  a  long  movable  core  is  used, 
83  in  Figs.  175,  177,  and  No.  6  and  11  of  Fig.  181.  For 
nearly  all  purposes  the  iron  parts,  including  the  yoke  and 
keeper,  should  be  arranged  to  form  as  nearly  as  possible  a 

closed   magnetic  circuit, 
as  in  No.  2,  Fig.  181. 

In  No.  7  of  Fig.  181, 
the  winding  is  contained 
on  a  bobbin  mounted  on 
one  spool.  As  much 
wire  is  required  as  if  two  spools  were  used,  but  one  bobbin  is 
saved.  To  be  efficient  the  wire  should  be  close  to  the  iron  core 
so  that  it  may  be  brought  under  the  inductive  influence  of  as 
many  of  the  current's  magnetic  whirls  as  possible.  In  Fig. 
183,  the  solenoid  is  slipped  on  to  the  yoke,  which  is  provided 
with  short,  stumpy  pole  pieces,  for  some  specific  purpose.  A 
magnet  with  a  slightly  rounded  or  chamfered  pole  has  an 
increased  attractive  power,  since  the  lines  of  force  becomt 
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Fig.  184.--Straight  Wire  Electromagnet. 
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very  dense  at  the  pole  when  they  are  thus  slightly  reduced. 
No.  8  of  Fiff.  181.  In  the  electromagnet,  No.  12  of  Fig.  181, 
bare  wire  is  used  for  winding,  instead  of  insulated  wire,  but 
between  each  convolution  is  wound  a  silk  or  cotton  thread 
to  insulate  the  turns.  The  wire  and  thread  are  wound  si- 
multaneously by  a  specially  constructed  machine  and  know^n 
as  Varley  duplex  winding.  The  layers  are  insulated  from 
each  other  by  paper,  the  advantage  being  that  since  the 
thickness  of  the  insulation  between  the  adjacent  turns  is 
greatly  reduced  by  this  method,  many  more  turns  per  layer 
may  be  obtained  than  with  ordinary  w  inding,  thus  produc- 
ing a  greater  magnetising  force.  To  produce  magnets  of 
equal  strength  one-third  of  the  weight  of  copper  is  saved  by 
using  the  duplex  winding  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary 
winding. 

A  simple  straight  wire  electromagnet  is  shown  in  Fig. 
184,  the  indicated  polarity  of  which  should  assist  in  fixing 
clearly  in  the  student's  mind  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
whirls  of  a  straight  wire.  A  piece  of  one-eighth  inch 
diameter  iron  gas  pipe  is  sawed  into  two  equal  sections 
lengthwise  and  a  straight  wire  carrying  a  current  is  placed 
in  one  section,  as  shown  in  Fig.  184. 

197.  Magnetomotive  Force.— 

Exp.  62  :  Connect  the  coils  of  an  electromagnet  wound  with  many 
turns  of  wire  in  series  with  another  magnet  wound  with  a  few  turns 
of  wire  and  join  them  to  a  battery.  Plunge  each  magnet  into  iron 
filings.  The  magnet  wound  with  many  turns  attracts  more  filings,  yet 
since  they  are  in  series  the  current  strength  is  the  same  through  each 
mtignet.  The  magnetism  depends  upon  the  turns,  as  well  as  upon  the 
current  strength. 

Exp.  63  :  Note  the  number  of  pounds  required  to  detach  a  keeper 
from  the  poles  of  its  magnet  when  the  spool  is  wound  with  400  turns 
of  fine  wire  and  1  ampere  is  passed  through  it,  say  18  pounds  is  re- 
quired. Now  substitute  another  spool  wound  with  40  turns  of  much 
larger  wire  through  which  10  amperes  are  sent.  The  keeper  is  de- 
tached by  a  force  of  18  pounds  as  before. 

From  the  above  experiments  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mag- 
netism depends  upon  the  turns,  as  well  as  upon  the  current 
strength ;  the  current  and  turns  together  acting  as  a  magne- 
tising  force.  The  magnetising  force  of  a  solenoid  or  any  coil 
of  wire  is,  therefore,  equal  to  the  product  of  the  current 
expressed  in  amperes  and  the  number  of  turns  of  wire,  the 
product  being  called  ampere-turns. 
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To  Find  the  Total  Magnetising  Force  ok  a  Coil  in 
Ampere-Turns: 

Multiply  the  number  of  tarns  upon  U  by.  the  strength  of  current 
passing  through  it. 

For  example:  four  amperes  circulating  25  times  around  a 
coil  proiluce  a  magnetising  force  of  100  ampere-turns.  The 
mime  force  could  be  produced  by  2  amperes  and  50  turns, 
or  100  amperes  and  1  turn,  etc.,  the  product  of  tlie  turns 
and  current  in  each  case  being  100. 

Ijct  I  =  current  in  amperes ; 
T  =  number  of  turns. 

Then, 

Magnetising  Force  =  I  X  T (54). 

Also  i^MagnetiHmK:JF\>rce (55)_ 

Magnetising  Force (M). 

The  term  Ma^jnetomotive  Force  is  applied  to  the  total  magnetis- 
ing force  acting  on  the  magnetic  circuit,  and  for  any  magnetic  cir- 
cuit is  proportional  to  the  current  and  the  number  of  turns  in  the 
solenoid;  that  is,  the  ampere-turns  as  shown  above.  But  in  order  to 
adapt  all  results  to  terms  of  standard  units,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
introduce  other  factors.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  one 
ampere-turn  sets  up  neaily  3.2  lines  of  force  through  an  air-path 
one  inch  long  and  one  square  inch  in  cross-sectional  area.  Thus,  if 
we  had  a  solenoid  of  50  turns  and  a  current  of  2  amperes  flowing 
through  it,  nearly  320  units  of  magnetic  pressure  would  be  developed. 
The  relation  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  formula:  Magnetomo- 
tive Force  (M.  M.  F.)=3.2xIXT. 

The  magnetomotive  force  is  sometimes  conveniently  expressed  as 
the  magnetomotive  force  per  unit  length  of  the  coil  or  solenoid,  which 
would  be  the  intensity  of  magnetomotive  force  at  any  point,  and 
reprfsented  by  the  letter  11.  This  is  easily  found  by  dividing  the 
total  magnetising  force;  that  is,  the  magnetomotive  force  by  the 
total  length  L  Therefore,  H -3.2x1  XTh-?,  where  I  equals  length 
of  solenoid.  The  above  is  only  true  for  a  solenoid  in  air  or  in  other 
noH-ma^netic  *suhstsinces.  The  total  number  of  lines  of  force  pro- 
duced in  a  solenoid  is  found  by  multiplying  the  sectional  area  of 
the  magnetic  circuit  in  square  inches  by  the  value  of  IT. 

For  example:  suppose  we  have  a  coil  of  25  turns,  the  coil  being 
bent  into  a  circular  shape  to  form  a  complete  ring,  so  there  will  be 
no  free  poles.  Each  line  of  force  would  have  a  complete  path  inside 
the  coil,  so  that  the  length  of  the  magnetic  circuit  can  easily  be 
measured.  A  current  of  20  amperes  flowing  through  the  coil  would 
give  by  Formula  (54)  a  magnetising  force  in  ampere-turns  of  500.   If 
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the  mean  len^h  of  the  magnetic  circuit  is  5  inches,  then,  the  mag^ 
netomotive  force  per  unit  length,  H=3.2X  500-^-5=320,  meaninfif 
that  a  uniform  magnetic  field  is  produced  in  the  solenoid  of  320  lines 
of  force  per  square  inch  of  sectional  area.  If  the  sectional  area  of 
magnetic  circuit  is  .8  square  inch,  there  is  a  total  number  of  256 
lines  of  force  produced  in  the  coil,  .8X320=256. 

198.  Calculation  of  Magnetic  Gircuits. — All  magnetic 

sub^itances  oflFer  porno  opposition  to  the  passage  throu.2:h 
them  of  magnetic  lines  of  force.  This  opposition  is  termed 
reluotnnce.  The  total  number  of  lines  of  force  set  up  in  a 
magnetic  suhstance  is  termed  magnetic  flux.  It  is,  prac- 
tically, the  Total  Induction  Bet  up  in  a  magnetic  circuit  by 
the  magnetising  force.  Magnetic  flux,  or  total  number  of 
lines  of  force,  is  treated  as  a  magnetic  current  flowing  in. 
the  magnetic  circuit. 

The  calculation  of  the  magnetic  flux,wl»ich  we  will  repre- 
sent by  the  letter  N,  is  siiYular  to  the  calculation  of  current 
in  an  electric  circuit  l>v  Ohm's  Law.  In  an  electric  cir- 
cuit  the  rate  of  flow  in  amperes  of  the  electric  current,  ecjuals 
the  E.  M.  F.  -^•  resistance ;  in  a  magnetic  circuit,  the  rate  at 
which  magnetic  lines  of  force  pass  through -it,  is  equal  to 
the  M.  M.  P.  -•-  reluctance,  or, 

,,         ..    T-,       /x-v       Magnetomotive  Force 
Magnetic  Flux  (^)  =      %^.i,^,tance^ 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  specify  the  density  of  the  lines 
of  force  at  any  given  point,  or,  the  number  ])assing  tlirough 
a  unit  area  measured  at  right  angles  to  their  direction, 
which  is  termed  the  magnetic  density  or  magnet  c  iadncii'tn  of 
the  substance,  and  represented  by  letter  B.  If  tiie  total 
number  of  lines  of  force,  or  magnetic  flux  N  is  known,  B  = 
N  -H  A,  where  A  would  be  the  area  of  cross-sectic^n  in  square 
inches  of  the  substance.  It  has  been  shown  in  ^[  197,  that 
the  magnetic  density  produced  in  air  hy  a  solenoid  depends 
entirely  upon  the  intensity  of  magnetomotive  force.  The 
magnetic  density  or  induction  B,  produced  in  a  magnetic 
substance  when  placed  in  a  solenoid,  depends  U])on  one  other 
factor,  namely,  the  per weahility  of  tlie  substance,  %  192. 

The  permeability  of  a  magnetic  substance  is  the  ratio  of  the  mag- 
netic density,  B,  in  the  substance  to  the  intensity  of  magnetomotive 
force,  H,  acting  upon  the  substance;  that  is,  B-f-H=permeability  of 
any  magnetic  substance.  The  symbol  for  permeability  is  the  Greek 
letter   u    (pronounced  mu.)      If  the  value  of    u    and  11  are  known, 
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the  magnetic  dcnsiiy  B  can  also  be  found  by  multiplying  value  Ikf  u 
by  value  of  H. 

The  reluctjince  of  a  magnetic  circuit  depends  upon  three 
quantities:  the  length  of  the  circuit,  the  cross-sectional  aua 
of  the  circuit,  tlie  permeability  of  the  substance  which  foVnis 
the  circuit.  If  we  let  R  represent  reluctance,  I  the  length  of 
magnetic  circuit  in  inches,  A  the  sectional  area  of  the  circuit 
in  square  inches,  and  /jl  the  permeability  of  substance 
constituting  the  circuit,  then 

AX// 

The  magnetic  circuit  is  usually  a  compountl  one ;  that  is, 
one  composed  of  two  or  more  substances.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  calculate  separately  the  reluctance  oflFered  by 
each  substan^^c.  The  total  reluctance  then,  being  the  sum  of 
the  separate  reluctance  of  each  substance.  Before  the  rekic- 
tancc  of  any  substance  included  in  the  magnetic  circuit  can 
be  calculated,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  permeability  of 
the  substance.  The  permeability  depends  uj)on  not  only 
the  kind  and  quality  of  the  substance,  but  also  upon  the 
density  B  of  the  lines  of  force.  The  total  induction  (mag- 
netic flux  N)  and  the  dimensions  of  the  magnet  having  been 
determined,  the  value  of  B  =  N  -5-  A  for  each  sub-^^tance. 
From  a  table  giving  the  value  of  i>  and  II  for  different  mag- 
netic substances  the  permeability  may  be  calculated  by  the 
ratio  B  -5-  H,  or  the  permeability  may  be  taken  directly 
from  Table  XIII,  page  197. 

Having  determined  the  permeability  for  each  substance, 
the  rehictance  of  each  substance  can  be  calculated,  and  then 
the  total  reluctance.  The  total  reluctance  of  the  entire 
magnetic  circuit  having  been  determined,  and  the  total 
number  of  lines  of  force  or  magnetic  flux  having  been  estab- 
lished in  the  be^^inning  by  the  requirements  of  the  magnet, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  ampere-tuins  recjuired 
to  drive  the  magnetic  flux  around  the  magnetic  circuit. 

AF  Af  F* 
H'mce  magnetic  flux  ^=  ~^^ — ^,  M.   M.  F.  would  equal  N 

X   B,  and  as  M.  M.  F.  =  ampere-turns  X  3.2,  then  the 

ampere-turns  required  to  drive  a  given  magnetic  flux  through 

a  magnetic  circuit  would  eipial 

X 
Ampere-Turns  =  ^  ,>  X  total  II. 
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Frob.  71:  Pi;^.  ISorepreaontflnii  antirnlcil  wrotiglit  iion  hoi-si'^-ti'ip 
cure  and  keeper,  eepantted  by  an  air  gap  o(  one  quarU-rof  an  itidi' 
the  dolird  lino  rcpreBeiils  the  tolal  lontrili  oj 
the  magnetic  circuit.     Find  tlie  reluckince  of 
oach  part  uf  the  magnetic  circuitand  the  am- 
pere-turns rrquired   to  drive  60,000   lines   of 
■iiifiU  tlie  magnetic  circuit, 
PoLtmoK:  Before  tlie  reluctance  of  the  hor* e- 
9lu«  core  can  be  determined  it  is  necessary  tu 
I  complete  leDgtli,  area  and  p«'r- 
meability: 

J'  ~  ■  Length  of  both  limbs  of  core  up  to  curved 

portion  =  4.25"  X  2  =  8.5 incheii;curved 
■ir-  portion  of  core,  radiue^^  1.625", 

!  Circumference  of  acircle^=diam.  x  3.1416, 

I  or  radius  X  2x3.1416, 

ss-=|-  '-'-'  One-httlt  the  circum.  =  radius  X  3.1416  r^ 

1.625"  X  3.1416  =  5.105  inches   lengfU 
of  curved  portion  of  core; 
Then, 
8.5  +  5.105  =  13.605"  total  length  of  core, 
■fa  =  d'  X  .7864 ---.75"  X  .75"  X  .7854  --^.  .441 


Induction  ptT  eq.  in.  ^=  B 
113,378  linea  of  force. 


From  Table,  VIII /<  b-o 
110,000  and  115,000,  or  18( 

Then, 

Reluctance  of  ci 


Reluctance  (.f  air  gaps. 
Total  length  of  gaps  ;- 


R  = 


I 


.5  inch  (each  gap  ,25"), 


-J  =  1.133  R  of  both  gape. 


AX/- 
Reluctance  of  keeper: 

Keeper  w  bent  to  the  sanie  radlu!^  as  upper  part  of  horse- 
shoe, therefore  its  length  Is  the  same;  area  is  the  ean^e, 
therefore  value  of  B  and  permeability  is  the  »«ine,  since 
it  is  of  the  same  material.  . 


R  = 


J 6.105 

X/i  ~.441  X  160'" 
Total  R  --=  .2*5  +  1.133  +  .077  -0.415. 


-  ,077  K  of  keeper. 
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Table  XIIL-PermeAbiUty  Table.* 


Dbnsity  of 

Maonbtisatium. 

PERM  K  ABILITY. 

Li  lies 

Lilies 

Annealed 

Commercial 

Gray 

Ordinary 

per  square 

|)er  square 

Wrought 

Wrought 

Cast 

Ca£t 

inch. 

centimeter. 

Iron. 

Iron. 

Iron. 
850 

Iron. 

'     20,000 

3,100 

2,600 

1,800 

650 

2c,(jOU 

3,875 

2,900 

2,0<iO 

800 

700 

30,000 

4,650 

3,000 

2,100 

600 

770 

35,000 

5,425 

2,950 

2,150 

400 

800 

40,000 

6;rao 

2,900 

2,130 

250 

7711 

45.000 

6,W5 

2,800 

2,100 

140 

738 

50,000 

7,750 

2,630 

2,«.50 

110 

700 

55,000 

8,525 

2,500 

1,980 

90 

600 

60,000 

»,300 

2,3U0 

1,850 

70 

500 

65,000 

10400 

2,100 

1,700 

60 

450 

70,000 

10,8.30 

1300       , 

1,550 

35 

360 

75,000 

11.650 

1,500 

1,400 

26 

250 

80,000 

12,400 

1,200 

1,250 

20 

200 

SUfiM 

13.200 

1,000 

1.100 

15 

150 

90/)00 

14,000 

800 

900 

12 

100 

95,000 

14,750 

530 

680 

10 

70 

100,000 

15,500 

360 

500 

9 

50 

105,000 

16,300 

260 

860 

110,000 

17,400 

180 

260 

115,000 

17,800 

120 

190 

120,000 

18,600 

80 

160 

125,000 

10,400 

50 

120 

130,000 

20,150 

30 

100 

135,000 

20,900 

20 

85 

140,000 

21,700 

15 

75 

*\Vetmer's  Dynamo  Electric  Machines. 


199.  Coarse   and  Fine    Wire  Electromagnets. — The 

same  results  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  magnets 
wound  with  coarse  wire  or  fine  wire;  each  type  has  its 
advantage  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be 
used.  The  magnets  of  an  electric  bell,  telephone,  or  tele- 
graph instrument  are  wound  with  fine  wire,  as  they  are 
usually  located  at  some  distance  from  the  battery,  so  that 
the  current  may  be  very  small,  and  the  line  small  in  area, 
the  magnetising  force  being  produced  by  a  small  current 
and  thousands  of  turns.  When  it  is  desired  to  operate 
a  magnet  from  a  110-volt  circuit  it  is  wound  with  fine 
wire,  so  that  its  resistance  will  be  high,  requiring  a  small 
current,  and  thus  making  it  inexpensive  to  operate.  The 
same  magnetic  pull  could  be  obtained  with  a  coarse  wire 
magnet  in  the  latter  case,  by  the  use  of  a  large  current, 
at  an  increase  in  the  coast  of  operation. 

Electromagnets  operated  in  scries,  as  in  arc  lamps,  cir- 
cuit breakers,  etc.,  are  wound  with  coarse  wire,  having  a 
low  resistance,  since  the  whole  current  passes  through  the 
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coil,  the  ma^etisinp  force  being  produced  by  a  Inrpe  enr 
rent  and  few  turns. 

200.  Testiitir  the  AttractiTe  Force  of  an  Electro- 
magnet.— The  magnetism  of  an  elcctroma^et  :' 
as  the  current  through  it  is  in- 
creased, up  to  the  saturation  point 
{see  1(29),  but  is  not  directly  pro- 
j)ortional  to  the  current;  that  is, 
if  one  ampere,  through  a  certain 
magnet  requires  a  force  of  56 
pounds  to  detach  its  keeper  when 
2  amperes  are  passed  through  it, 
twice  the  force,  or  112  pounds,  is- 
not  retjiiired,  but  usually  much  '''*"FJ™'^fSJi"Ei|ctJSi^I;l^|'"''' 
less.     To  make  a  test  of  the  eflfect 

of  different  current  strengths  upon  the  attractive  power, 
the  magnet  and  keeper  may  be  arranged  in  connection  witK 
a  spring  balance  and  windlass,  as  shown  in  Pig.  186. 
When  the  crank  is  turned  the  pounds  pull  may  be  noted 
till  the  detachment  of  the  keeper  takes  place. 

201.  UagnetUatton  Gorve. — Unlike  the  constant  resist- 
ance offered  by  a  piece  of  copper  to  different  strengths  of 
an  electric  current,  the  reluctance  of  a  piece  of  iron  varies 
with  each  density  of  the  lines  of  force  accommodated 
through  it,  and  this  variation  bears  no  constant  ratio  to 
the  number  of  lines  of  force  passing  through  it.    For  this 

..„     "  reason  curves  of  magneti- 

sation are  constnicted  for 
different  specimens  of  iron, 
showing  the  relation  of  the 
I  induction  to  the  magnetis- 

I  ing  force  at  diflferent  stages 

I  of  magnetisation.   Fig.  187 

shows  magnetisation 
curves  of  steel  and  iron, 
the  curves  gradually  slop- 
...o»,.m.™n  «>..-  ™S  upwards  with  each  in- 

creased exciting  current 
until  the  saturation  point 
is  reached,  when  the  curve, 
slopes  olf  to   the  horizon- 


n  Curves  of  Sl«el 


tal. 
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202.  Tractive  Force  of  an  Electromagnet.— The  lifting 

or  iidliesive  power  of  an  electromagnet  is  called  its  tractive 
fo/ce^  or  Bimply,  traction.  The  tractive  force  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  density  of  lines  of  force  per  square 
inch  (B),  an<l  the  area  of  the  surface  contact.  To  delt*rniine 
the  tractive  force,  or  "pull'*  in  pounds  of  an  electromagnet, 
let  B  =  density,  number  of  lines  of  force  ]ier  square  inch;, 
\  =  area  of  contact  in  square  inches  ;  P  =  i)ull  in  pounds. 

men,  —  72,134,()(X) 

For  example:  suppose  a  density  of  45,000  lines  of  force  per  square 
inch  is  pioduced  in  an  electromagnet  by  the  magnetising  foice.  What 
would  be  the  pounds  pull  required  to  detach  keeper  if  the  poles  of 
magnet  had  a  total  area  cf  1  square  inchf 

B=  =  45,000=  =  2,025,000,000 ;  A  =  1   sq.  in. ; 

«^ull  (in  pounds)  =2,025,000,000  X  1  -^  72,134,000  =  28  pounds. 

Due  to  magnetic  leakage^  that  is,  some  of  the  magnetic  lines  leak- 
ing away  from  the  attracting  surface,  the  actual  pull  will  be  less 
than  the  calculated  pull. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  pole  of  an  electromagnet  having  a  soft  steel  core  deflects  a 
compass  needle  44  degrees  when  held  at  a  distance  of  one  foot.  A  soft 
iron  core  is  substituted  for  the  steel  and  the  deflection  is  now  58  de- 
grees. How  do  you  account  for  this,  since  neither  the  distance  nor 
the  current  strength  is  altered  I 

2.  Define  magnetic  permeability. 

3.  Which  magnet  core  mentioned  in  question  1  possesses  the  greater 
permeability  1 

4.  Wind  a  steel  key  ring  with  insulated  wire  so  that  when  a  cur- 
rent is  sent  through  the  windings  the  ring  will  possess  two  diametrically 
opposite  poles.  Illustrate  by  sketches  the  direction  of  winding,  direc- 
tion of  current,  and  direction  of  the  magnetic  lines  of  force. 

5.  What  kind  of  poles  are  produced  in  the  k^y  ring  in  question  41 
G.  What  is  reluctance? 

7.  How  does  the  magnetic  reluctance  of  air  compare  with  that  of 
iron! 

8.  An  electromagnet  connected  in  series  with  some  incandescent 
lamps  connected  in  parallel,  increases  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  ab- 
normally though  it  possesses  the  proper  number  of  pounds  pull.  What 
change  in  connections  and  construction  would  you  suggest  so  that  the 
magnet  would  still  possess  the  same  lifting  power  and  the  lamps  burn 
at  their  proper  icandle  power? 

9.  The  magnetomotive  force  of  a  solenoid  is  doubled.  How  would 
this  affect  the  number  of  lines  of  force  threading  through  it? 

10.  What  is  your  answer  to  question  9  when  the  solenoid  possesses 
a  brass  core?    A  soft  iron  core? 


LESSON   XVIII. 

AMMETERS. 

Measurement  of  Current  Strength,  Ampere-Meters — Gravity  Arame* 
eer— Connecting  Ammeters  in  Circuit— Balance  Beam  Amme« 
ter —Thomson  Inclined  Coil  Ammeter— Weston  Ammeter — 
Weston  Ammeter  Shunt — Questions. 

203.  Measurement  of  Current  Strength,  Ampere  Me- 
ters.— An  ammeter  which  is  the  comnierciai  name  for  ampere 
meter,  is  a  galvanometer  designed  to  show  by  direct  reading 
the  number  of  amperes  of  current  flowing  through  any  cir- 
cuit in  which  it  may  be  inserted.  The  voltameters  and  tan- 
gent galvanometer  previously  described  for  measuring  current 
strength  are  used  in  the  laboratory  for  standardizing  cohimer- 
cial  direct-reading  instruments,  required  for  portable  use  or 
upon  station  switchboards.  A  great  variety  of  ammeters 
have  been  invented,  based  upon  the  principles  given  in  %  180. 
A  good  ammeter  should  have  a  very  low  resistance,  so  that 
very  little  of  the  energy  of  the  circuit  in  which  it  is  inserted 
will  be  absorbed  by  it:  the  needle  should  be  dead  beaJt,  %  189, 
and  so  sensitive  as  to  respond  to  minute  variations  of  cur- 
rent ;  the  scale  divisions  not  cramped  at  either  end  of  the 
scale,  but  even  throughout ;  and  the  accuracy  of  the  instru- 
ment should  not  be  impaired  when  in  close  proximity  to 
powerful  magnetic  fields,  as  switchboard  conductors  or 
dynamos.  Ammeters  are  divided  according  to  their  use,  into 
two  classes  :  (1)  ^portable  type,  generally  of  a  high  class  of 
construction  and  accuracy,  used  for  measurements  of  pre- 
cision, and  (2)  the  swUchboard  type,  in  the  construction  of 
which  such  refinement  of  precision  is  not  required.  In  some 
makes  of  both  types  the  whole  current  passes  through  the  am- 
meter, while  in  others  the  ammeter  is  shunted,  ^  209.  The 
shunt  may  either  be  contained  within  the  instrument  case,  or 
it  may  be  external  to  the  instrument.  In  the  latter  case 
special  leads  used  in  the  calibration  are  furnished  to  connect 
the  shunt  with  its  instrument.  Milliammeters  are  ammeters 
in  which  the  scale  is  graduated  to  read  directly*  in  thou- 
sandths of  an  ampere. 
200 
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FiR.  188.— Solenoid 
Gravity  Ammeter. 


204.  Oravity  Ammeter. — In  this  simple  type  of  amme^ 
ter,  the  magnetising  current  overcomes  the  attraction  of 
gravity  for  a  piece  of  suspended  iron.  The  current  passes 
around  a  helix  of  heavy  wirCy  which  is  bent  in  the  arc  of  » 
circle,  Fig.  188.  A  soft  iron  core  bent  to  tlie  same  arc  is  sus- 
pended, so  that  one  end  is  free  to  be  sucked  up  into  the  helix 
by  the  field  of  the  magnetising  current.  A  pointer  attached 
to  the  movable  iron  core  swings  over  the 
scale,  and  will  assume  a  different  position 
for  each  value  of  the  magnetising  current. 
The  instrument  is  calibrated  by  insert- 
ing it  in  series  with  a  laboratory  standard 
and  marking  the  value  of  each  current 
passed  through  it  on  the  scale  correspond- 
ing to  each  position  of  the  pointer.  Sup- 
pose that  when  10  amperes  were  sent 
through  the  helix  the  core  was  in  such  a 
position  as  to  accommodate  through  itself 
the  greatest  number  of  the  magnetic  lines 
of  the  helix,  then  the  limit  of  the  scale 
was  attained  and  the  capacity  of  the  instrument  was  0  to  10 
amperes.  By  attaching  a  small  weight  to  the  core,  if  the 
wire  were  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  the  current,  the  capacity 
could  readily  be  made  0  to  20  amperes.  The  division  per 
ampere  would,  however,  be  about  one-half  as  large.  The  ob- 
jection to  this 
type  of  instru- 
ment is  that  the 
movement  of  the 
core  is  much 
greater  at  some 
positions  than  at 
others  for  the 
same  increment  of  current,  giving  a  scale  of  unequal  divisions, 
and  generally  cramped  at  each  end.  The  instrument  is  not 
dead  beat,  is  readily  affected  by  magnetic  fields,  and  can 
only  be  used  in  a  vertical  position. 

206.  Comiectmg  Ammeters  in  CSircoit. — Since  the  total 
current  to  be  measured  in  any  circuit  must  flow  through  an 
ammeter,  an  ammeter  must  always  he  connected  in  series  with  the 
circuit  and  between  the  generator  and  apparatus  receiving  the 
current,  as  in  Fig.  189.     Suppose  the  coil  in  a  gravity 


Ammetpr 


ss 


X.A7Vf/»«$ 


Fig.  189.— Ammeter  Correctly  Connected  in  Series 

with  the  Circuit. 
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ammeter  has  a  reeistance  of .  1  ohm  and  that  it  ia  incorrectfj 
placed  in  parallel  with  aome  incandescent  lamps  connected 
to  a  dynamo,  Fig.  190.  How  much  current  will  flow 
througli  the  ammeter  if  the  preaaure  is  HO  volts  between  the 
mains?  The  current 
that  would  flow 
through  the  ammeter 
would  be  by  Formula 
(28)   I^E_1I0_ 


1100 


"R~ 


amperes  or 
to  totally  de- 
stroy ike  indrument  by 
excesaive  heating,  since  the  current-carrj'ing  capacity  of  the 
wire  would  be  far  below  this  value.  ^.  257. 

206.  Balance  Beam  Ammeter.— lu  the  form  of  ammeter, 
illustrated  in  Fig.  191,  a  horizontal  beam  is  supported  on  a 
knife  bearing.  An  iron  core 
made  up  of  a  bundle  of  soft  iron 
wires  is  auapended  by  a  book  from 
one  end  of  the  beam  and 
balanced  l)y  a  counter  weight  t 
the  other  end.  The  current  to 
be  measured  is  passed  through  a 
coil  of  a  few  turns  of  heavy  wire 
located  directly  below  the  core, 
and  attracts  it,  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance, for  each  value  of  the  cur- 
rent sent  through  the  coil.  A 
pointer  attached  to  the  beam 
swings  over  the  scale,  which  is 
calibrated  to  read  in  amperes.  A 
plumb -bob  indicatea  when  tha 
instrument  ia  properly  leveled. 
The  instrument  depicted  illus- 
trates a  0  to  300  scale,  and  can  be 

calibrated  for  a  larger  capacity,  F'g.  lai.-Baiance  Be«m  GmTftr 
eay  0  to  400  amperS.,  by  sliding  Am..e.«r-W«st.«Bho„..  Type, 
the  counterweight  along  the  beam  toward  the  right,  when 
a  greater  magnetic  pull  than  before  would  be  required  for 
each  position  of  the  core.  A  150  ampere  instrument,  of  this 
type,  contains  6  turns  of  No,  0  B.  &  S.  copper  wire,  the  reaist- 
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ance  of  the  instrument  being  about  .0001  ohm.  The  instru- 
ment may  be  calibrated  for  an  alternating  or  direct  current 
circuit. 

207.  Thomson  Inclined  Ooil  Anuneter.  —In  many  types 
•.if  ammeters,  beside  the  above,  the  magnetic  body  is  a 
piece  of  iron,  rather  than  a  mt^et,  and  placed  bo  that  it 
will  gradually  move  to 

accommodate  through 
itself  the  lines  of  force 
of  the  magnetising  coil. 
The  Thomson  inclined 
coil  ammeter  utilizes  this 
principle  and  is  con- 
structed in  the  portable 
and  switchboard  pat- 
terns. A  view  of  the 
portable  Vype,  with  cover 
removed,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  192,  and  a  sectional 

view  in  Fig  193.  A  cir-  Fig.  i93._Thoinaon  Inclined  Coil  Ammrtw. 
cular  coil  of  wire,  C,  is 

mounted  with  its  axis  inclined  to  the  horizontal.  Through  the 

centre  of  the  coil  is  passed  a  vertical  shaft  mounted  between 

jewel  centres  and  carrying  a  pointer  at  its  upper  end.   A  small 

iron  vane,  A,  is  attached  to  the  shaft  at  an  angle,  and  the 

movable  system   is  controlled  by  the  two  Dat  springs,  S. 

When  current  is  passed  through 

the  coil  the  vane  tends  to  turn 

against  the  action  of  the  springs, 

BO  as  to  become  parallel  to  Ui« 

lines  of   force    indicated   by  the 

(direction   of    the    arrows.      The 
turning  of   the  shaft  causes  the 
pointer,   P,   to   sweep    over    the 
scale.    The  coils  for  large  sizes  of 
"'■.'Sffai''KS"«,°'  '°-  i™l™>»«'-t«  ™  B^emlly  .ound 
With  a  few  turns  of  flat  insulated 
copper  riblion  having  a  very  low  resistance.     These  meters 
are  adapted  for  use  with  alternating  or  direct  currents, 

208.  Weston  Ammeter. — The  construction  of  this  instru- 
ment is  baaed  upon  the  principle  of  the  D'Arsonval  galva- 
nometer, ^[  191.    A  general  view  of  a  portable  instrument  ii 
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shown  in  Fig.  194,  and  interior  views  in  Figs.  195  and  196 
A  permanent  horseshoe  magnet,  M,  is  fitted  wltli  soft  inm 
pole  pieces,  P  P,  Fig, 
197,  between  which  a 
stationary  cylinder  ol 
soft  iron,  C,  is  su|i- 
port«d  by  a  brass  |>ieec 
extending  across  the 
pole  pieces.  The  iron 
cylinder  is  smaller  in 
diameter  than  the  bore 
of  the  pole  pieces,  so 
that  the  magnetic  liiies- 
of  force  pass  across 
this  air  gap,  making 
a  very  strong  and  uni- 
Fig.  lU4.-WeBton  Ammeter  with  Self-  (3^1     magnetic    field. 

CDat&med  sbunt.  ■  mi  11.. 

The   movable   system 

is  shown  in  Fig,  198.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  coil  of  wire, 
wound  upon  a  bobbin  of  thin  sheet  copper  or  aluminum  and 
delicately  suspended  lie- 
tween  jewel  bearings. 
The  terminals  of  the  coll 
are  connected  to  the  hori- 
zontal spiral  springs, 
against  which  the  coil 
acts  when  it  tends  to 
rotate  the  springs  serv- 
ing to  also  conduct  the 
current  to  and  from  the 
coil.  A  thin  aluminum 
knife-edge  pointer  at- 
tached to  the  bobbin  and 
swinging  over  the  scale, 
Fig.  195,  indicates  the 
angle  of  deflection  of  the 
coil.  This  coil  is  mounted 
concentrically  with  the 
iron  cylinder  and  pole 
pieces  in  the  air  gap,  as 

ehriwii  in  Piw   Iftfi    where    Fig.  195.— Weaton  Ammeter  with  Cover  R» 
snown  m  1  ig.  iwo,  wnere       ^      ^^^^^  Showing  D-ArsoDv.l 
part  of   the   pole   piece,  Qslvanometer. 
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etc.,  have  been  cutaway.  When  a  current  is  sent  through 
it,  by  the  aprings,  the  coil  tends  to  move  through  tha 
magnetic  field,  to  take  up  a  position  so  that  its  lines  of  force 
will  be  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  field.  It 
will  so  move  until  the  torsion  of  the  springs  is  balanced 
by  the  force  tending  to  move  the  coil,  when  the  pointer 
will  indicate  the  angle  of  deflection.  The  angle  of  deflec- 
tion is  nearly  proportional  to  the  current  throughout  the 
movement,  which  gives  a  very  uniform  scale,  as  cnn  he  seen 
(rom  Fig.  195.     The  metallic  bobbin  on  which  the  coil  ie 


Fig.  196.— Method  of  Mounting  th«  Movable  Coil  in  Weaton  Instrument!. 

wound  has  an  electromotive  force  induced  in  it,  only  while 
the  coil  is  moving,  which  causes  eddy  currents,  ^|  292,  to 
flow  around  the  bobbin  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  cur- 
rent in  the  coil.  These  momentary  currents  tend  to  stop  the 
motion  of  the  coil,  and  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
needle  from  oscillating,  thus  bringing  it  to  rest  quickly  at  the 
proper  position  and  malting  the  instrument  very  dead-beat, 
Tf  189.  The  movable  coil  is  extremely  light,  the  friction 
■mall,  and  the  instrument  very  sensitive  k>  minute  variation! 
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of  current.  A  current  of  about  .015  ampere  will  give  a  full 
SQ^le  deflection  of  the  pointer.  The  instrument  is  carefully 
balanced)  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical 

--..^^^        position.      An   ammeter,   however, 

■— ^^^s.     should  always  be  calibrated  in  the 

^\\  position  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.    A 

\\  mirror  is  located  just  below  the  scale 

jjol   the  portable    instruments.     By 

y/J  looking  down  on  the  pointer  so  that 

fy^    it  is  directly  over  its  reflection  in  the 

mirror,  errors  in  reading  the  scale 

divisions  due  .to  paraUdx^  are  thus 

i=^ftv^^  Ift-i  avoided.  In  Weston  instruments  the 

post  marked  -|-  is  the  one  by  which 
the  current  should  enter  the  instru- 
Fig.  197.— The  Magnetic  Cir-  ment  SO  that  the  coil  wiU  be  deflected 
cuit  of  the  Weston  i^  the  right  direction. 

instrumente.  goo.  WestoH  Ammeter  Shunt.— 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  current  to  be  measured  is 
sent  through  the  movable  coil,  the  remainder  passing  through 
a  shunt,  %  162.     The  shunt  is  made  of  a  special  resistance 


alloy,  and  contained  either  in  the  in- 
strument, in  a  separate  portable  case, 
or  on  "an  external  block,  Fig.  199,  as  in 
the  switchboard  type  of  instruments. 
The  lead  wires  to  the  shunt,  the  instru- 
ment and  the  shunt,  are  all  numbered 
to  coiTespond,  so  that  when  u?ed 
together  the  indications  agree  with  the 
calibration.  The  shunt  leads  should 
never  be  shortened,  because  the  de- 
creased resistance  in  the  shunt  circuit 
would  permit  more  current  to  flow 
through  it  so  that  the  indicated  read-     ^^^  ^^g  ^^he  Movable 

ingS  would  be  higher  than  the  actual    Coil,  Springs  and  Pointer 

current  flowing.     The  resistance  of  the  of  "''ton  instruments. 


*The  apparent  angular  displacement  of  an  olniect  when  seen  from  two  dlfltennt^ 
/ointB  of  view. 
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instrumeut  and  its  shunt  is  very  low,  little  eneijgy,  there- 
fore,  being  lost  when  it  remains  continually  in  circuit.  A 
15  ampere  shunted  instrument  has  a  joint  resistance  of  .0022 
ohm.  A  number  of  shunts  are  sometimes  furnished  in  a 
separate  case  for  a  single  portable  instrument,  which  is  called 
a  rriidtiplier,  and  is  used  for  increasing  the  range  or  capacity 
of  the  instrument.  For  example,  with  a  shunt  of  .004  ohm 
in  Fig.  199,  suppose  the  coil  receives  sufficient  current  to  de- 
flect the  pointer  entirely  across  the  scale,  and  this  deflection 
corresponds  to  50  amperes  in  the  main  circuit.  The  differ- 
ence in  pressure  between  the  shunt  terminals  by  Ohm's  Law 
is  equal  to  IXR  =  50x.004  =  0.2  volt.  Now  the  shunt 
is  reduced  in  resistance  to  one-half  .004  or  .002  ohm,  and  the 
pressure  applied  to  the  movable  coil  for  the  same  current  is 
equal  to  I  X  R  =  50  X  .002  =  .1  volt,  or  the  coil  will  receive 
only  one-half  the  former  current,  and  thus  be  deflected  io  the 
middle  of  the  scale.  /i^ 

The  range  of  the  am- 
meter is  now  0  to  100 
amperes,  or  each  scale 
reading  must  be  mul- 
tiplied by  2  to  obtain 


tiplied  by  12  to  oDtam     ±s rV^ 1  i   i   i" 

the  true  value  of  the    f~jl}          ^                     '^OQvv 
current    when    used      CL TTTT 


with  this  shunt.     In 

the  same  manner  with  Fig.  199. — Connections  of  an  Ammeter  with  ft 
a     reduction     of     the  Portable  Shunt. 

shunt's  resistance  to  one-third  of  its  original  value,  the  range 
is  increased  three-fold  and  the  readings  are  multiplied  by  3. 
One  advantage  of  an  external  shunt  in  switchboard  instru- 
ments for  power  stations  is,  that  instead  of  running  heavy 
copper  cables  to  a  distant  ammeter,  a  shunt  may  be  inserted 
in  the  cable  circuit  and  the  two  small  size  shunt  leads  wired 
to  the  instrument,  thus  effecting  an  economy  in  copper  and 
construction.  A  Weston  ammeter  may  be  used  without  its 
shunt  as  a  miUivoltmeter,  in  which  case  it  is  quite  sensitive  and 
adapted  to  many  electrical  measurements.  When  resistance 
is  added  in  series  with  it,  it  becomes  a  long  coil  galvanome- 
ter, and  may  be  calibrated  as  a  direct  reading  voltmeter, 
%  180.  Tlie  same  mechanical  construction  is  employed  in 
Weston  voltmeters,  ^51 234  and  235,  the  only  difference  being 
\\\  the  value  of  the  extra  resistance  added  and  the  method  of 
connecting  it  to  the  instrument. 
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To  measure  cttrrents  larger  than  the  capacity  of  an  ammeter. 

Let  B  =  resistance  of  shunt  required ; 
r  =  resistance  of  ammeter ; 
A  =  ran^  of  ammeter ; 
Ai  =  desired  range  of  ammeter. 

Then,B  =  ^^^Xr. (57). 

The  indicated  readings  obtained  must  be  multiplied  by  ^*  to  be  coi> 
feet.  ^ 

Frob.  71-A:  (l)  What  viiW  be  the  resistance  of  a  shunt  required  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  an  ammeter  from  150  to  600  ampei*es?  Re- 
sistance of  the  instrument  .009.  (2)  What  will  be  the  multiplying 
power  of  the  shunt  ? 

By  Formula  (57)  R  =  j4rA^  ^^600^^150^  •^^'^•^^^^°^' 

A       fiOO 
Multiplying  power  of  the  8hunt=^i=^=4,orbyFormula(48) 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  advantage  of  a  Weston  type  of  ammeter  over  one 
constructed  to  actuate  upon  the  solenoid  and  core  principle? 

2.  In  what  respect  does  the  Thomson  inclined  coil  ammeter  differ 
from  the  Westingnouse  balance  beam  type  ? 

3.  An  ammeter  of  200  anfperes  capacity  is  requii*ed  to  be  located 
50  feet  from  the  main  generator  cables.  What  economy  would  be  at- 
tained by  using  a  shunt  type  of  instrument  in  this  ca«e? 

4.  In  a  station  shunt  type  ammeter  a  pair  of  shunt  leads  are  used 
which  are  the  same  length  as  those  furnished  with  the  instrument, 
but  of  a  smaller  size.    How  will  this  affect  the  meter's  indications  ? 

5.  An  ammeter  with  its  leads  has  a  resistance  of  50  ohms,  and 
the  shunt,  a  resistance  of  0.1  ohm.  If  20  amperes  are  flowing  through 
the  shunt  what  current  does  the  ammeter  receive?  Ans.  0.04 
ampere. 

6.  In  question  5,  if  20  amperes  are  flowing  through  the  circuit  to 
which  the  shunted  ammeter  is  connected,  what  current  flows  through 
the  ammeter?    ^n«.  0.0399  ami)ere. 

7.  A  solenoid  ammeter  having  a  resistance  of  0.5  ohm  is  incor- 
rectly connected  in  parallel  with  10  incandescent  lamps  in  parallel. 
Each  lamp  has  a  resistance  of  220  ohms  and  requires  0.5  ampere. 
What  current  will  flow  through  the  ammeter  when  the  circuit  is 
closed  ?    Am,  220  amperes. 

8.  It  is  desired  to  use  a  solenoid  ammeter  of  only  50  amperes  ca- 
pacity  in  a  circuit  through  which  150  amperes  are  flowmg.    How 

would  you  do  this  ?  , ,  ,  •, .-  xi.    •    *  *  •     ^ 

0.  How  much  resistance  would  you  add  if  the  instrument  in  ques- 
tion  8  had  a  resistance  of  .06  ohm  ?    Make  a  sketch.    Am,  0.03  ohm. 
10.  By  what  should  the  indications  of  the  ammeter  in  question  8 
be  multiplied  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  reading  ?    Am,  3- 


LESSON  XIX. 

KLBCTRICAL  WORK  AND  POWBR. 

Force — T)i6rerent  Kinds  of  Force—Mass  and  Weight— Work— Powei 
— House  Power  of  a  Steam  Engine — Difference  Between  Energy, 
Force,  Work,  and  Power— Electrical  Work— Electrical  Power- 
Heat  and  Work — ^Equivalents  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Work 
—Electrical  Horse  Power— The  Kilowatt— The  Watt-Hour  and 
Kilowatt-Hour— Electrical  Power  Calculations— Electrical  Power 
Formulw— Power  from  Cells — Efficiency  of  a  Battery — Questions 
and  Problems. 

210.  Force. — Force  is  defined  as  that  which  produces  mo- 
tion, or  a  change  of  motion  or  matter;  thus  force  must  always 
be  applied  to  any  body  to  cause  it  to  move.  To  increase, 
decrease,  or  stop  this  motion,  that  is  to  change  it,  force  must 
again  be  applied.  For  example,  to  start  a  loaded  wheel- 
barrow force  must  be  applied,  either  by  pushing  or  pulling  it, 
but  when  it  is  set  in  motion  less  force  will  be  required  to  keep 
it  in  motion ;  to  cause  a  change  in  motion,  that  is  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  speed,  extra  force  must  be  applied.  Force 
does  not  always  produce  motion,  but  only  tends  to  produce 
it,  as  when  a  man  tries  to  push  a  laden  freight  car  he  applies 
all  his  muscular  force,  but  no  motion  results. 

211.  Different  Kinds  of  Force.— There  is  the  f(yrce  of 

gravitation^  in  virtue  of  which  all  bodies  free  to  move  will  fall 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level.  The  force  exerted  by  a  man 
riding  a  bicycle  or  a  horse  drawing  a  carriage  are  examples  of 
muscular  force.  An  engine  draws  a  train  of  cars  by  reason  of 
the  mechanical  force  applied,  which  is  due  to  the  expansion  of 
the  steam  in  the  steam  cylinder.  A  mixture  of  air  and  illu- 
minating gas  in  a  room  is  ignited  and  the  explosion  wrecks 
the  room ;  the  action  is  due  to  the  chemical  force  exerted. 
The  force  which  produces  or  tends  to  produce  a  flow  of  elec- 
^ricity  is  electromotive  force.  The  force  which  sets  up  mag- 
netic lines  of  force  is  magnetomotive  force.  The  rate  at  which 
a  train  moves  depends  upon  the  force  exerted  by  the  engine, 
80  also,  the  rate  of  flow  of  electricity  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  electromotive  force  applied.  • 
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212.  Uass  and  Weight. — The  mass  of  a  body  is  th« 
quantity  of  matter  in  it ;  the  weight  of  a  body  is  due  to  the 
force  of  gravity  acting  upon  this  matter.  Since  the  force  of 
gravity  diminishes  as  we  ascend  from  the  earth's  surface,  the 
attraction  for  a  mass  of  matter  will  diminish,  or  it  will  weigh 
less  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  than  at  the  sea  level ;  the 
mass  of  matter,  however,  would  be  the  same  in  each  case. 
Weight  is  not,  therefore,  the  same  thing  as  mass,  but  we  can^ 
conveniently  measure  a  body  by  its  weight. 

213.  Work.— Work  is  done  when  force  overcomes  a  re- 
sistance,  or,  wo'-k  is  force  doting  through  space  (W  =  F  X  S). 

Work  =  Force  X  Distance, 
or  Work  =  Pounds  X  Feet  =  Foot-pounds. 

Work  is  not  always  done  when  a  force  acts ;  for  instance, 
a  man  pushes  with  all  his  force  against  a  brick  wall ;  he  is 
exerting  force,  but  doing  no  work  because  no  motion  results, 
nor  is  any  resistance  overcome.  If  a  weight  be  lifted,  work 
is  done  directly  in  proportion  to  the  weight  and  to  the  dis- 
tance through  which  it  was  moved.  Thus,  the  work  done  in 
lifting  4  pounds  to  a  height  of  3  feet  is  equivalent  to  12  foot- 
pounds of  work.  Exactly  the  same  work  is  performed  when 
2  pounds  are  raised  6  feet;  or  6  pounds  raised  2  feet ;  or  12 
pounds  raised  one  foot.  Work  does  not  always  consist  in 
raising  weights;  the  steam  engine  does  work  by  hauling 
a  train,  due  to  the  expansive  force  of  steam  acting  upon  the 
piston  ;  an  explosion  of  powder  in  a  cannon  causes  an  iron 
ball  to  traverse  a  certain  distance.  The  chemical  action  in  a 
cell  sets  up  a  force  which  causes  a  current  to  flow  through  an 
electric  motor  and  the  motor  drives  an  automobile  weighing 
so  many  pounds  a  certain  number  of  feet  every  minute, 
hence  the  total  foot-pounds  of  work  are  performed  electrically. 
The  work  in  each  case  is  measured  in  foot-pounds.  Whether 
work  be  done  mechanically,  chemically,  thermally,  or  elec- 
trically, it  can  be  expressed  in  foot-pounds.  The  total 
amount  of  work  done  is  independent  of  time,  that  is,  the 
same  work  may  be  performed  in  one  hour  or  one  year.  When 
different  amounts  of  work  performed  in  different  times 
are  to  be  compared,  then  reference  is  made  to  the  time,  or 
rate  of  working,  or  the  power. 

214.  Power. — Power  is  the  rate  at  which  work  is  done, 
and  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
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Power  (rate  of  working)  =  "^^g?  =  ^^^^^^= Foot-pounda  pel 
unit  of  time.  Time  Time  ^  ^ 

For  example,  it  requires  four  hours  for  a  particular  engine 
to  draw  a  train  from  one  station  to  another,  while  another 
engine  may  draw  the  same  train  the  same  distance  iii  two 
hours.  One  engine  is  thus  twice  as  powerful  as  the  other,  be- 
cause it  can  do  the  same  work  in  one-half  the  time.  When 
the  train  had  reached  its  destination  it  would  have  repre- 
sented the  same  amount  of  work  done,  no  matter  whether  it 
had  traveled  at  one  mile  per  minute  or  one  mile  per  hour, 
Jeaving,  of  course,  friction  and  air  resistance  out  of  account. 

Power  is  estimated  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done 
in  a  given  period  of  time.  As  mechanical  work  is  measured 
in  foot-pounds,  mechanical  power  would  thus  be  so  many 
foot-pounds  per  minute,  or  per  second.  The  mechanical  unit 
of  power  is  the  horse  power. 

One  mechanical  horse  power  =  33000  ft.  lbs.  per 
MINUTE,  or 

—nrT'  =  550  ft.  lbs.  per  second. 

If  a  body  weighing  33000  pounds  be  raised  one  foot  every 
minute  then  we  have  a  rate  of  working  equal  to  one  horse 
power ;  or  if  16500  pounds  be  raised  two  feet  per  minute, 
the  rate  of  working  is  the  same,  one  horse  power.  If  the  work 
were  continued  at  the  same  rate  for  one  hour,  we  would  have 
a  larger  unit  of  work,  or  the  horse-pirwer-hour.  When  we  say 
that  an  engine  is  developing  40  horse  power  we  mean  that  it 
is  performing  550  X  40  =  22000  foot-pounds  of  work  every 
second. 

216.  Horse  Power  of  a  Steam  Engine. — ^The  horse  pow- 
er of  a  steam  engine  may  be  readily  calculated  from  data  ob-» 
tained  from  it  while  it  is  working.  The  mean  pressure  of  th€ 
steam  upon  the  piston  is  found  by  attaching  a  graphical 
recording  indicator  to  the  steam  cylinder  which  shows  th^ 
various  steam  pressures  during  a  stroke  of  the  piston.  From 
this  "card,"  as  it  is  termed,  the  average  or  mean  effective 
pressure  throughout  the  stroke  is  obtained.  The  speed  of  the 
engine  must  be  noted  while  the  card  is  taken  but  the  length 
of  stroke  in  feet,  and  area  of  the  piston-head  in  square  inches 
fthould  be  previously  obtained. 
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The  following  formula  may  then  be  used  to  ascertain  the 
rate  of  working,  or  horse  power  developed  corresponding  U 
the  above  conditions  : 

P  V  Lj  V  A  V  N 

Horse  power  of  a  steam  engine  =  —      <tQnm      —  •   *  (^®)' 

When  P  =  mean  effective  steam  pressure  in  pounds  (frona 
indicator  card)  ; 

L  =  length  of  stroke  in  feet ; 

A  =  area  of  piston-head  (in  square  inches)  ; 

N  =  number  of  strokes  per  minute  (twice  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions). 

Prob.  72 :  From  an  indicator  card  the  mean  steam  pregsure  is 
45  lbs.,  the  speed  of  the  engine  275  revolutions,  length  of  stroke  12 
inches,  area  of  piston-head  one-half  a  square  foot.  What  horse  power 
ki  developed  by  the  engine  ? 

Pv  FnpTTinlfl  (fVi\  TT  P  P  X  L  X  A  X  N  45  X  1  X72  X  550 
«  M  HP         ^^  ^ 33000 = 33000 

P  =  45  lbs.,  L  =  12  inches  =  1  foot,  A  =  }  sq.  ft.  =  72  sq.  in. 

N  =^  275  revolutions  X  2  strokes  per  rev.  =  550. 

216.  Difference  Between  Energy,  Force,  Work,  and 

Power. — It  is  important  that  the  student  should  thorouglily 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  above  terms.  Energy  is  the 
capacity  to  do  work.  Force  is  one  of  the  factors  of  work  and 
has  to  be  exerted  through  a  distance  to  do  work,  the  work 
being  reckoned  as  the  product  of  the  force  and  the  distance 
through  which  it  has  been  applied.  Work  is  done  when 
energy  is  expended  or  when  force  overcomes  a  resistance. 
Power  is  the  rate  of  working. 

217.  Electrical  Work. — Work  is  force  acting  through  space, 
or  energy  expended,  therefore,  resistance  is  overcome  when 
work  is  performed.  Force  may  exist  without  work  being 
performed,  as  when  you  push  against  a  table  and  do  not 
move  it,  no  work  is  done,  yet  the  force  exists.  An  electrical 
force  exists  between  the  two  terminals  of  a  battery,  tending 
to  send  a  current  of  electricity  from  one  to  the  other  through 
the  air.  The  force  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance, 
of  the  air,  therefore  no  current  flows  and  the  battery  is  not 
doing  any  work ;  the  same  is  true  with  a  dynamo  when 
running  on  open  circuit.  When  a  wire  is  connected  across 
the  battery  terminals,  the  force  overcomes  the  resistance  of 
the  wire  and  electricity  is  moved  along,  around  or  through 
the  wire,  which  becomes  heated.     The  electrical  work,  or 
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energy  expended,  is  represented  by  the  amount  of  heat  gen- 
erated in  this  instance,  ^[  257.  With  a  small  lamp  connected 
to  the  battery,  the  work  is  represented  by  the  heat  and  light 
given  by  the  lamp  as  well  as  the  heat  given  to  the  remainder 
of  the  circuit.  The  total  work  performed  is  the  product  o/ 
the  force,  the  current,  and  the  time  that  the  current  is  main- 
tained, or 

Electrical  Work = Volts  X  Amperes  X  Time. 

The  unit  of  dectriccd  work  is  the  amount  of  work  performed  by 
a  current  of  one  ampere  flowing  for  one  second  under  a  presmre 
of  one  vok  and  is  called  a  joule. 

Since  an  ampere  flowing  for  one  second  is  equal  to  one 
coulomb,  1[  116,  a  joule  is,  therefore,  one  volt-coulomb,  and  is 
analogous  to  the  mechanical  unit  of  work,  the  foot-pound, 
which  has  no  special' name.  The  volt-coulomb  is  not  so 
great  as  the  foot-pound,  however, 

1  joule  =  .7375  foot-pound; 
1  foot-pound  =  1.356  joules. 
Larger  units  of  electrical  work  are  given  in  ^  221. 

To  Find  the  Total  Electrical  Work,  in  Joules,  Per- 
formed IN  ANY  Circuit  : 

Multiply  the  volts  caving  the  current  to  flow  by  the  current  and 
tJie  time  it  flows,  expressed  in  seconds. 

Joules  =  volts  X  amperes  X  seconds, 

or  J  =  E  X  I  X  t (69). 

When  t  =  the  time  in  seconds ; 
J  =  work  in  joules. 

Prob.  73 :  A  current  of  20  aini)ere8  is  maintained  through  a  number 
of  incandescent  lamps  for  one  hour  by  a  pressure  of  110  volts.  How 
much  electrical  work  has  been  performed  7 

By  Formula  (59)  J  =  E  X  I  X  t  =  110  X  20  X  3600  =  7920000  joules. 
E  =  liO  volts,  I  =  20  amperes,  t  =  60  X  60  =  3600  seconds. 

To  Find  the  Total  Electrical  Work,  in  Joules,  Per- 
formed IN  Any  Part  of  the  Circuit  When  the  Current 
Strength  and  Resistance  are  Known  : 

Multiply  the  square  of  the  current  by  the  resistance^  and  ttiii 
product  by  the  tims  the  current  flows, 

J=IXlXRXt^ 
or  J=PxRXt (60). 
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By  substituting  for  E  in  Formula  (59)  its  value  I  X  R,  we 
get  Formula  (60).  Also  by  substituting  the  value  of  I, 
which  equals  E-*-R  in  Formula  (59),  we  obtain  an  expres- 
tjion  to  find  work  in  joules  when  the  volts  and  resistance  are 
known. 

By  Formula  (59)     J  =  E  X  I  X  t. 

Substituting,  T  =  |  then  J  =  — ^^  X  t, 

orJ  =  ^'xt (61). 

Prob.  74 :  A  current  of  5  amperes  is  passed  for  one-half  hour 
through  an  arc  lamp,  the  resistance  of  which  is  4  ohms,  hot.  How 
much  enei-gy  has  been  expended  ? 

By  Formula  (60)  J=:I«xRXt  =  5x5X4X  1800  =  180000  joules. 

1  --  5  amperes,  R  -  4  ohms,  t  =  J  hour  — 1800  seconds. 

Prob.  75:  The  resistance  of  the  copper  cables  connecting  a  dynamo 
with  its  switchboard  is  .1  ohm,  and  2  volts  are  required  to  send  the 
full  load  current  through  them.  How  much  energy  is  expended  in 
10  hours? 

By  Formula  (61)    J  =  g-  x  t  =  ^-^  X  36000  =  1440000  joules. 

E  =  2  volts,  R  =  .lohm,  t  =  60X60x  10  =  36000  seconds. 

218.  Electrical  Power. — Power  is  the  rate  at  which  en- 
ergy is  expended,  and  is  independent  of  the  total  work  to  be 
accomplished.  The  rate  of  working,  or  the  power  is  found 
by  dividing  the  total  work  by  the  time  required  to  per- 
form it. 

Electrical  Power  =^55^^^!^. 

The  unit  of  electrical  power  is  a  unit  of  work  performed  in 
a  unit  of  time,  or  a  joule  per  second,  and  is  called  a  watt 
Therefore  : 

,y  ..    work joules   volts  X  amperes  X  seconds 

time      seconds  seconds 

volts  X  amperes. 

One  watt  therefore  equals  one  voU  muUiplied  by  one  ampere y  oi 

2  volts  by  .5  ampere,  etc. 

1.  To  Find  the  Rate  in  Watts  at  which  Energy  is  Ex- 
pended IN  A  Circuit  : 

MuUiply  the  current  in  amperes  by  the  pressure  caj^jng  it  to  fiow 
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Let  \V  =  watts  expended ; 

I  :=  current  in  amperes ; 
E=  pressure  in  volts, 
rhen,  watts  =  volts  X  amperes, 

W  =  BX  I (62). 

2.  To  Find  the  Current  when  the  Watts  and  Pressurs 
ARE  Known  : 

Divide  the  waits  expended  by  the  voltage  causing  the  carreni 
ioflow. 

From  Formula  (62)  W  =  E  X  I. 

Therefore, 

.                  Watts  ^^  J      W  .HON 

Amperes  =  ^  ,.    or  1  =  -^ (vo). 

3.  To  Find  the  Pressure  when  the  Watps  and  Current 
are  Known  : 

Divide  the  watts  expended  by  the  current  flowing. 

From  Formula  (62)  W  =  E  X  L 
Therefore, 

Volts=P'^^5^orE  =  ? (64). 

Amperes  I  ^     ^ 

Prob.  76 :  How  many  watts  are  consumed  by  one  hundred  incan- 
descent lamps  connected  in  multiple  to  a  110  volt  circuit,  supposing 
each  lamp  to  have  resistance  (hot)  of  220  ohms  ? 

T       E      110     1  1 

I  =  ^  =  220  =  2  ^^^^  P®**  ^*™P- 

W= E  X  I  =  110  X  i  =  55  watts  per  lamp.    55  X  100 =5500  watts. 

Prob.  77 :  What  current  is  required  to  operate  a  50- watt  lamp  on  a 
100- volt  circuit  ? 

By  Formula  (63)    I  =  "g  =  ^  *=  |  ampere. 

W^  50  watts,  E  =  100  volts. 

Prcb.  78:  A  500-watt  motor  requires  a  current  of  10  amperes. 
What  E.  M.  F.  is  necessary  to  operate  it  ? 

By  Formula  (64)    E  =  Y^=^  =  50  volts. 

W  =  500  watts,  I  =s  10  amperes. 

219.  Heat  and  Work. — One  of  the  most  important  dis^ 
coveries  in  science  is  that  of  the  equivalents  of  heai  and  work : 
that  is,  that  a  definite  quantity  of  mechanical  work  can  always 
produce  a  definite  quantity  of  her^t  and,  conversely y  this  heat, 
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if  the  conversion  be  complete,  can  perform,  the  original  quantitf 
oj  work. 

All  kinds  of  enei^y  (chemical,  mechanical,  electrical,  etc.) 
are  eo  related  to  each  other  that  energy  ot  any  kind  can  be 
changed  into  energy  ot  any  other  kind.  This  statement  is 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  correlaiion  of  energy.  When  one 
form  of  energy  disappears  an  exact  equivalent  of  another 
form  takes  its  place,  so  that  the  sum  total  of  the  energy  is 
not  changed.  This  is  known  as  the  doctrine  ot  conservation 
of  energy.'  These  two  principles  constitute  the  comer-stone  ol 
physical  science. 

220.  Equivalents  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Work- 
Dr.  Joule,  of  England,  was  the  first  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  mechanical  work,  heat,  and  electricity. 


Fig.  200.— Dr.  Joule'*  Paddle  Wheel  Experiment. 

In  an  experiment  he  caused  a  paddle-wheel  to  revolve  iii  a 
vessel  filled  with  water,  by  means  ot  a  falling  weight  at- 
tached to  a  cord  and  wound  around  the  axle  of  the  wheel, 
Fig.  200.  The  resistance  offered  by  the  water  to  the  motion 
of  the  paddles  was  the  means  by  which  the  mechanical 
motion  of  the  weight  was  converted  into  heat,  which 
resistance  raised  the  temperature  of  the  water.  From  thip 
experiment  it  was  found  that  778  foot-pounda  ot  work  would 
raise  the  temperature  of  1   pound  of  water  1°  Fahrenheit: 
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also  by  the  doctrine,  ^[  219,  the  heat  which  would  raise  1 
pound  of  water  1**  Fahrenheit  would  also  raise  778  pounds  ] 
foot.  The  quantity,  778  foot-pounds,  is  called  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat j  or  Joule's  equivalent.  If  now  we  heat  the 
pound  of  water  by  a  current  of  electricity  until  its  tempera- 
ture is  raised  1°  we  will  have  done  the  same  work  electrically 
as  was  previously  done  mechanically.  An  apparatus  similar 
to  our  calorimeter,  ^[  112,  would  be  suitable  for  this  experi- 
ment The  current  in  amperes  and  the  pressure  in  volts 
must  be  accurately  read  from  instruments. 

From  this  experiment  it  was  found  that  a  current  of  1 
ampere  flowing  through  the  coil  for  1  second,  under  a  pres- 

I        sure  of  1  volt  (or  1   watt  expended)   would  do  the  same 
work  as    .7376   foot-pound   expended   in    1   second.     The 

I        rates  of  working  are  thus  equal  since  the  same  work  in  each 
case  has  been  accomplished  in  the  same  time.    Therefore  : 

One  watt  =  .7376  foot-pounds  per  second, 
i  or  1  foot-pound  =  1.366  watt-second. 

Now  since  650  foot-pounds  per  second  are  equivalent  to  1 
mechanical  horse  power,  %  214,  an  equivalent  rate  of  elec- 
trical working  would,  therefore,  be  : 

650 

ygyg  =  746  watts  =  1  electrical  horse  power. 

A  current  of  1  ampere  and  746  volts,  or  1  volt  and  746 
amperes,  etc.,  maintained  through  the  calorimeter  coil  for  1 
second  would  heat  the  water  to  exactly  the  same  temperature 
that  it  would  be  heated  by  the  paddle  wheels  when,  in  1 
second,  650  pounds  fall  through  a  distance  of  1  foot,  or  1 
pound  falls  through  550  feet,  etc.  If  these  lates  of  working 
are  continued  for  equal  periods  of  time,  as  an  hour,  or  a  day, 
the  water  is  raised  to  the  same  temperature  by  either  method, 
so  that  the  total  work  performed  is  also  the  same. 

221.  Electrical  Horse  Power.  —From  ^  220,  the  method 

of  obtaining  the  equivalent  of  a  mechanical  horse  power  in 
electrical  units  was  given.     The  watt  being  a  very  small  unit 
of  power,  the  larger  unit,  an  electrical  h^rse  power ,  is  often 
used. 
To  Find  the  Electrical  Horse  Power  (H.  P.)  Main* 

tAINED  IN  ANY  CIRCUIT^  OR  PaRT  OF  A  CIRCUIT  ' 


f 
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Multiply  the  volts  causing  the  current  to  flow  by  the  currenX 
expressed  in  amperes  and  divide  this  product  by  IJfi, 

„    p  Watte volte  X  amperes E  X  I 

il.  f .  —   74(5  —  74g  —     74g  » 

or     H.P.  =  5^.   .    .   . (66). 

Frob.  79 :  A  dynamo  maintains  a  pressure  of  110  volts  acro^j  an 
electric  light  circuit  when  the  ammeter  indicates  100  amperes ;  what 
horse  power  is  being  developed  by  the  machine  ? 

By  Formula  (65)    H.  P.  =  ^^  =  ii5^^=  14.7  H.  P. 

222.  The  Kilowatt.— The  MovoM  (abbreviated  K.  W.)  is 
a  larger  unit  of  electrical  power.  One  kilowaU  equals  1000 
wattSy  or  is  about  1 J  times  as  large  as  the  horse  power  unit. 

Kilowatts  (K.  W.)  =  "Tqqq  =  iqqq      *    *    '   (^®)- 
Watts  =  K.W.X  1000 (67). 

1  H.  P.  =  0.746  K.  W. 
1K.W.  =  1.34H.P. 

Prob.  80 :  What  is  the  capacity  in  kilowatts  of  a  generator  cvrrying 
\  load  of  120  volts  and  500  amperes  ? 

By  Formula  (66)    K.  W.  =  ^^  =  ^^^1000^  =  60  K.  AV. 

Prob.  81 :  How  many  amperes  will  be  maintained  by  a  40  K.  W. 
dynamo  at  a  pressure  of  100  volts  ? 

By  Formula  (67 )    Watts  =  K.  W.  X  1000  =  40  X  1000  =r  40000  watts. 
By  Formula  (63)     I  =  ^r  -=  -Tqq"  =  400  amperes. 

223.  The  Watt-Hour  and  Kilowatt-Hour.— The  /vmle  is 

a  very  small  unit  of  electrical  energy  or  work,  so  that  ^rger 
units  are  generally  used  in  practice.  A  watt-hour  is  om  watt 
exerted  or  expended  for  one  hour.  It  is  equivalent  to  3600 
watt-seconds  or  60  watt-minutes. 

Watt-hours  =  watts  x  hours. 

The  dials  of  consumer's  meters,  used  to  measure  the  elec« 
trical  energy  supplied  for  lighting  and  power,  generally  record 
watt-hours,  ^  275.  A  kilowatt-kour  is  a  larger  unit  of  electrical 
work  and  is  equal  to  1000  watts  or  1  K.  W.  expended  in  one 
Wur,  or  500  watts  expended  in  two  hours,  etc. 

Kilowatt-Hours  =  K.  W,  x  Hours. 
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An  electrical  horae-power-hour  is  one  electrical  horse  power 
maintained  for  one  hour,  or  746  watts  maintained  for  one 
hour. 

Horse-power-hours  =  H.  P.  X  hours. 

Electrical  energy  is  generally  supplied  from  stations  at  a 
fixed  rate  per  horse-power-hour  or  kilowatt-hour.  The  total 
cost  of  producing  a  kilowatt-hour  varies  with  many  station 
conditions ;  from  about  2  to  7  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  is  the 
range  in  a  number  of  plants. 

224.  Electrical  Power    Oalcniations.— The  following 

rules  and  formulae  have  been  derived  either  by  trans- 
posing the  formulae  in  ^^  220  to  224,  or  by  combining 
them  with  the  formulae  given  in  Lesson  XIII,  Ohm's  Law. 
This  lesson  is  practically  a  continuation  of  Ohm's  Law  and 
is  very  important,  as  by  it  many  practical  electrical  problems 
are  solved.  The  formulae  apply  equally  well  to  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  a  circuit ;  as,  for  example,  to  the  lead  wires  to  a 
lamp,  as  well  as  to  the  lamp  itself,  or  the  internal  resistance 
of  a  battery  or  dynamo.  Caution  must  be  exercised  to  use  the 
volts  lost  or  drop,  ^  230,  in  the  particular  part  of  any  circuit 
considered,  also  the  resistance  of,  and  the  current  through  this  part 
only.  The  symbols  used  to  represent  the  quantities  are  as 
given  heretofore,  and  are  again  enumerated  as  follows: 

E  =  pressure,  E.  M.  F.  or  difference  of  potential,  causing 

the  current  to  flow,  exp«pesed  in  volts ; 
R  j=  resistance  of  the  circuit  or  part  of  the  circuit  ex- 

pressed  in  ohms ; 
I  =  current  in  amperes ; 
W:=  watts  expended  or  lost  in  the  resistance ; 
H.  P.  =  electrical  horse  power  (746  watts)  ; 
K.  W.=  kilowatt  (1000- watts). 

Gase  1. — Given  Current  and  Pressure  to  Find  Watts 
Lost  or  Expended: 

The  watts  expended  in  any  circuit  equals  the  product  of  the  cur- 
rent  and  the  pressure  causing  it  to  flow,  Formula  (62), 

W=E  X  I. 

Frob.  82.— Find  the  energy  expended  in  a  lamp  requiring  llOvoIta 
and  J  ampere. 

By  Formula  (62))   W  =  E  X  I  =  110  X  ^-  =  55  watts.    . 
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Case  2. — Oiven  Cuhrent  and  Resistance,  to  Fine  thb 
Energy  Expended  in  \\'atts: 

The  watts  lod  or  expended  in  any  circuit  are  equal  to  the  cur- 
rent  squared  multiplied  by  the  resistance.  This  is  often  called  the 
I  "Square  R  loss, 

W=rxK (68). 

This  formula  is  obtained  by  substituting  the  value  of 
K  =  I  X  R  in  Formula  (62)  W  =  E  X  I,  which  gives  W  = 
I  X  R  X  I  =  1'  R. 

Prob.  83 :  The  resistance  of  the  field  magnets  of  a  dynamo  is  220 
ohms  and  the  magnetising  current,  2  amperes.  What  energy  !» 
expended  ? 

By  Formula  (68)    W=  PR  =  2  X  2  X  220  =  880  watts. 

R  =  220  ohms,  1=2  amperes. 

Case  3. — Given  Resistance  and  Pressure,  to  Find  the 
Watts  Expended  : 

Tlie  watts  lost  or  expended  in  any  circuit  are  eqiial  to  the  square 
^  the  pressure  divided  by  the  resistance. 

W  =  J (69). 

This  formula  is  obtained  by  substituting  the  value  oi 
I  =  S  in  Fonnula  (62)  W  =  E  X  I,  then  W  =  E  X  S=E' 

R  R      ri 

Prob.  84 :  The  hot  resistance  of  a  110- volt  incandescent  lamp  is  220 
Dhms.     What  energy  is  expended  in  the  lamp  every  second  it  burns? 

F*      110  X  110 
By  Formula  (69)    W  =  g;  =  — 220 —  ^ ''  ^^  ^'***^ 

E  =  110  volts,  R  =  220  ohms. 

Compare  this  result  with  Prob.  82. 

Oase  4. — Given  Watts  Expended  and  Current,  to  Find 
THE  Resistance  : 

The  resistance  is  equal  to  watts  expended  divided  by  the  square 
of  the  current. 

R=Y. (7o>- 

This  formula  is  found  by  transposing  Formula  (68). 

Prob.  85 :  A  55-watt  incandescent  lamp  requires  }  ampere.  What 
is  its  resistance  ? 
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W  *iS  *iS 

tfy  Formula  (70)     R=i-p=  y^  =  -^1=220  ohms. 

W  =  55  watts,  !=»  }  ampere. 
Compare  this  answer  with  Probs.  82  and  83. 

Oase  5. — Given  Watts  Expended  and  Resistance,  tii 
Find  the  Current  : 

The  current  equals  the  square  root  of  the  wcUta  divided  by  <A« 
resistance. 


=V 


K (">• 

This  formula  is  obtained  by  transposing  Formula  (68). 

Prob.  86 :  If  the  hot  resistance  of  a  55-watt  lamp  is  220  ohms,  wh^t 
current  will  it  require  7 

By  Formula  (71)     ^^^'^^^  ^^-^j\=l^V^^' 
W=56  watts,  R  =  220  ohms.    Compare  with  Probs.  82,  84,  and  85. 

Oase  6. — Given  Watts  Expended  and  Pressure,  to  Fini> 
Resistance  : 

The  resistance  equals  the  square  of  the  pressure  divided  by  the 
watts  expended. 

R  =  ^ (72). 

This  formula  is  obtained  by  transposing  Formula  (69). 

Prob.  87  :  'NVhat  is  the  resistance  of  a  55  watt,  110  volt  incandescent 
lamp? 

By  Formula  (72)     R  =  ^1  =  ll^^||il2  =  220  ohms. 

E  =  110  volts,  W  =  55  watts. 

Case  7. — Given  Watts  Expended  and  Resistance,  to 
Find  the  Pressure  : 

Jlie  pressure  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  waiU 
and  resistance. 

E  =  i/WxR (73). 

Prob.  88  :  What  pressure  must  be  applied  to  an  incandescent  lamp 
of  220  oiims)  hot  i-euistance  so  that  it  will  receive  55  watts? 


By  Formula  (7?»)    E  =  /  W  X  U  =/  55  X  220  =  110  volts. 

W  =.  55  watts,  R  =  220  ohms. 
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226.  Electrical  Power  FormuIsB.— 

The  above  cases  are  summarized  as  follows : 

W^EX  I Formula  (62). 

W=T»XR      "  (68)- 

^=fi ^ "  (69). 

^  =  j     "  (64X 

E=  /WX  R "  (73). 

E=I  XR "  (29). 

1=5     "  (28). 

W 

I  =  E_^ "  (63). 

I=.R "  (71). 


/W 


E 

^=r •'    (30). 

,.      E* 

»  =  W "       (72). 

W 
R=  J, "      (70). 


If  it  is  desired  to  use  the  larger  unit  of  power,  the  horse  power, 

le  above  formulae '       *  '^  ' —  '     *       -       -   - 

power  =  746  watts, 


the  above  formulae  may  be  changed  by  remembering  that  1  hors6 

atts,  and  they  will  then  be  as  follows : 


From  Formula  (65)    H.  P.  =     j^^  -. (65). 

P  X  R 
From  Formula  (68)    H.  P.  ^— ^g-      ..(74). 

E! 
From  Formula  (69)     11.  P.  -=  R^  E»  . 

746—746  X  R ^'^^' 

From  Formula  (65)  E=^'  ^' ^  ^^^ (76). 

From  Formula  (65)  1  =  ^'^'^^  '^^ (77). 

From  Formula  (75)  ^  =  H~P~>r746 ^'^^^' 

From  Formula  (66)  K.W.  =      ^-^- (66). 

From  Formula  (68)   K.W.  =        foM^ (79). 

E* 
From  Formula  (69)   K.  W.  = -jog^-^^-^ (80). 
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226.  Power  from  Cells.— The  amount  of  power  that  can 
be  furnished  by  a  cell  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of 
its  E.  M.  F.  divided  by  its  internal  resistance  and  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  watta  expended  by  the  cell  on  short  circuit. 
Let  W  represent  the  power  in  watts  from  a  single  cell,  then 
from  Formula  (72)  we  get 

W=|' (81). 

The  power  obtained  from  any  number  of  similar  cells  is 
equal  to  the  power  of  one  cell  multiplied  by  that  number, 
and  is  independent  of  the  grouping,  provided  that  it  is  sym- 
metrical. For  example,  the  amount  of  power  a  Leclanche 
cell  can  furnish  if  the  E.  M.  F.  is  1.5  volts  and  internal  re- 
sistance .25  ohm=  — = — ■ — or — '-  =  9  watts. 

r  ,Zo 

The  power  furnished  by  ten  cells  would  be  10  X  9  =  90 
watts.  If  arranged  all  in  series  then  the  total  E.  M.  F.  =. 
15  volts  and  total  internal  resistance  =  2.5  ohms,  Formulse 

(36)  and  (37),  and  W  =  j^  =  ^^^-^^  =  ^0  watts. 

If  arranged  all  in  parallel  then  the  total  E.  M.  F.  =  1.5  volts 
and  the  internal  resistance  =  .025,  Formulae  (37)  and  (38), 

and  W  =  --=        QOK        =  90  watts  as  before,  also  2  cells 

in  series  and  5  groups  in  parallel  equal  90  watts  as  before,  etc. 
In  the  above  cases  all  the  energy  is  expended  inside  the  cell. 
For  a  steady  current  of  maximum  value  through  the  external 
circuit,  its  resistance  should  be  equal  to  the  internal  resistance 
of  the  battery.  This  is  also  the  condition  for  a  maximum 
rate  of  working  or  activity.  The  maximum  economy  for  in- 
stalling a  number  of  cells  required  for  any  given  rate  of  work- 
ing is  attained  when  the  work  is  performed  satisfactorily  by 
the  minimum  number  of  cells.  This  condition  is  obtained 
when  the  total  power  the  cells  can  maintain  on  short  circuit* 
is  equal  to  four  times  the  power  required  from  them  for  the 
external  circuit. 

To  find  the  number  of  cells  required  for  maximum  economy 
of  installation  for  any  power  to  be  developed:  MuHiphj  4 
times  ike  power  in  watU  required  by  the  ivternal  resistance  cfone  a  ti 
and  divide  the  product  by  the  square  of  the  E,  Jif.  F.  (f  one  cell. 


^   I 
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Ijet  N  =  number  of  cells  required ; 

W  =  watts  required  in  external  circuit ; 
r  =  internal  reaistance  of  one  cell ; 
E  =  E.  M.  F.  of  one  cell 

4X  WXr 


N=- 


£> 


(82). 


Prob.  89:  How  many  chromic  acid  cells  will   be  required  foi 
maximum  economy  of   first  installation  to  light  a  12- watt  incan 
descent  lamp?    Each  cell  has  an  £.  M.  F.  of  2  volts  and  an  internal 
resistance  of  .5  ohm. 

By  Formula  (82)   N  = £2 2~X~2 ^^     cells. 

W  =  12  watts,  E  =  2  volts,  r  =  .5  ohm. 

Tfhe  cells  in  Prob.  89  could  be  arranged  in  any  symmetri- 
cal combination  to  produce  the  12  watts  in  the  external  cir- 
cuit. Suppose  the  12-w.'.\tt-lamp  required  6  volts,  then  all  the 
cells  would  be  placed  in  series,  Fig.  201.  The  E.  M.  F,  of  the 
battery  would  be  12  volts  and  the  internal  resistance  6  X  .5= 
8  ohms,  or  the  energy  expended  on  short  circuit  by  Formula 

E'     l'^  X  12 
(81)   W  =  -=  -^^o —  =4:B  watts,  or  lour  times  the  energy 

required    by  the    lamp.     The    resistance  of   the    lamp    is 
3  ohms,  Formula  (72),  and  when  connected  to  the  6  cells  in 

series  will  receive  2  amperes.  Formula 
(37).  The  pressure  sending  the  current 
through  the  cells  isIXr  =  2x3  =  6 
volts,  or  one-half  the  E.  M.  F.,  and  6  volts 
are  also  maintained  across  the  lamp  termi- 
nals. The  external  power  is  thus  2x6 
=  12  watts  and  the  watts  lost  in  the  cell  12 
watts,  or  the  total  watts  =  24,  or  one-half 
the  power  the  cells  could  deliver  on  short 
circuit. 

227.    Efficiency   of  a   Battery.— By 

efficiency  is  meant  the  relation  of  the  useful 
work  done  to  the  total  energy  expended. 
A  perfect  battery,  or  dynamo  (that  is,  one 
Volts  with  no  internal  resistance),  would  deliver 
all  of  the  energy  to  the  external  circuit,  bul 
as  some  portion  of  it  is  lost  in  the  internal 
resistance  the  useful  energy  is  always  less  than  the  total 
energy  expended.    If  the  total  energy  expended  is  represented 


OVolU 


1^  evcivr       -^ 
'l|lll[l|l|l|h 


6V«]t 


Fig.  201.- 
Losr*  on  the  later 
oal  Resistance. 
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by  100,  and  one-half  of  this  amount  is  unavailable  for  useful 
work,  the  efficiency  would  be  50  per  centum  or  50  per  cent 
In  no  machine,  then,  can  the  efficiency  be  100  per  cent. 

To  Find  the  Efficiency  of  a  Battery  : 

Divide  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit  by  the  resistance  qf 
the  external  circuit  plus  the  resistance  oj  the  battery, 

Eff.  =  g  _p^ (83). 

Trob.  90 :  What  is  the  efficiency  of  the  battery  in  Prob.  89  T  The 
total  resistance  of  the  battery  is  3  ohms  and  the  resistance  of  the  lamp 
is  3  ohms. 

By  Formula  (85)    Eff.  =  g^  =  3^==».50  or  60J6. 

The  total  watts  expended  in  ^  226  are  24,  and  the  useful 
watts  in  the  lamp  12,  so  that  the  efficiency  is  the  ratio  of 

Useful  watts        l^=  50  =  50%  as  before 

Total  watts  expended     24 

Let  W  =  useful  energy  expended  (in  watts); 
.    w  =  useless  energy  expended  (in  watts). 

Then,  ES.  =  .^n^ (84). 

'  W  +  w 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  force  and  work? 

2.  Define  mass ;  energy ;  power ;  weight. 

3.  What  is  the  unit  of  (a)  mechanical  power?     (b)  Of  mechanical 
work?    (c)  Of  electrical  work  ?    (d)  Of  electrical  power? 

4.  Cite  examples  illustrating  the  conservation  and  correlation  of 
energy. 

5.  How  would  you  ascertain,   by  experiments,  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  work  performed  by  an  electric  current  ? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  kilowatt  and  a  kilowatt-hour? 

7.  A  battery  used  in  electroplating  has  an  efl&ciency  of  70  per  cent. 
What  do  you  understand  by  this  statement? 

PROBLEMS. 

1.  How  much  electrical  energy  is  expended  in  maintaining  a  16 
candle  power  incandescent  lamp,  supposing  that  it  has  a  resistance 
of  220  ohms  (hot)  and  is  taking  0.5  ampere?  How  manjr  watts  per 
candle  power?  How  many  such  lamps  can  be  maintained  at  lull 
candle  power  by  one  mechanical  horse  power  ?  Arts,  55  watts ;  3.43 
va^ts ;  13  lamps. 
15 
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2L  a  nombedr  of  100- volt  incandescent  lamps  are  being  lighted  l3i$ 
a  dynamo  generating:  112  Tolts  at  the  brashes.  The  resistance  of  th« 
leads  carrying  current  to  the  lamps  is  .05  ohm.  Kach  lamp  reqoires 
50  watts.     How  many  lamps  are  burning?    Ans.  480  lamps. 

3.  (a)  What  size  of  generator  (kilowatt  capacity)  should  be  pur- 
chased for  a  500  light  installation,  supposing  that  standard  55  watt,  16 
candle  power  incandescent  lamps  are  to  be  adopted?  (6)  What 
would  be  the  K.  W.  capacity  of  a  motor  required  to  be  substituted  for 
a  25  horse  power  gas  engine.     Am.  {a)  27, b  K.  W. ;  <  6)  18.65  K.W. 

4.  In  constructing  a  s^ilenoid  ana  core  to  actuate  a  lever,  500  feet  of 
number  18  B.  <&  S.,  D.  C.  C.  magnet  wire  were  wound  upon  a  brass 
spool.  A  table  of  heating  limits  gives  2  amperes  as  a  sde  carrying 
capacity  for  this  size  of  wire  under  these  conditions.  Using  this  cur- 
rent, how  mtirh  extra  resistance  must  be  added  to  place  the  coil  across 
a  line  of  110  volts  potential  difference?    An^.  51.6^  ohms. 

5.  The  ab  >ve  solenoid  is  to  operate^  in  series  with  the  field  magnets 
of  a  dynamo  having  30  ohms  resistance,  (a)  How  much  extra  re- 
sistance must  now  be  added  to  place  the  fields  and  coil  in  series  across 
the  above  mains  so  as  to  receive  the  same  current  ?  (b)  How  many 
feet  of  No.  18  B.  &  S.  iron  wire  are  required  to  construct  a  rheostat  for 
the  extra  resistance  in  this  problem  ?  (c)  If  the  ayerage  length  of 
each  turn  on  the  solenoid  is  4  inches,  what  is  the  magnetising  force  ? 
(d)  How  much  energv  is  consumed  in  the  solenoid  ?  Ans.  (a)  21.68 
ohms ;  (6)  555  feet ;  (c)  3000  A.  T. ;  (d)  13.28  watts. 

6.  A  sti-eet  car  is  driven  by  two  four-pole  series  motors.  Elach 
field  magnet  has  a  resistance  of  .125  ohm,  the  armature  .125  ohm  and 
an  extni  rheostat  (diverter)  has  a  resistance  of  4  ohms.  R  M.  F.  be- 
tween trolley  wire  and  rails  is  500  volts.  Neglecting  the  counter  E. 
M.  F.  of  the  motors,  find  the  current  the  motors  will  receive  in  the 
following  positions  of  the  controller  switch :  (a)  First  point :  Both 
motors  m  series,  all  field  coils  in  series,  extra  resistance  in  series. 
{b)  Fourth  point :  Both  series  motors  in  parallel  and  the  extra  re« 
sLstance  in  series  with  them,  (c)  What  power  is  the  car  receiving  on 
the  fourth  point?  (d)  Make  a  sketch  of  both  controller  combina^ 
tions.    Ana.  (a)  95.238  amperes;  (6)  115.942  amperes ;  (c)  77.7  H.  P. 

7.  An  electric  automobile  is  equipped  with  40  storage  batteries 
which  are  connected,  through  the  controller  switch,  for  the  first 
8()eed,  20  cells  in  series  and  tw^o  groups  in  x>arallel.  Each  cell  has  an 
E.  M.  F.  of  2  volts  and  an  internal  resistance  of  0.1  ohm.  The  re- 
sistance of  the  motors,  extra  resistance  and  leads  at  this  combination 
is  0.5  ohm.  (a)  What  is  the  value  of  the  current  required  to  start 
the  vehicle?  (6)  How  much  energv  is  expended  at  the  start?  Aiis, 
(a)  26.6  amperes ;  (b)  1064  watts. 

8.  While  visiting  an  electric  light  station  you  note  the  following 
indications  of  instruments  on  the  switchboard :  voltmeter  115,  am- 
meter 330.  The  plant  operates  the  two-wire  direct  current  system 
and  uses  55-watt,  110- volt  incandescent  lamps,  (a)  How  many  lamps, 
at  the  instant  of  reading,  are  burning?  (6)  What  is  the  load  on  tne 
generator  expressed  in  kilowatts  and  electrical  horse  power  ?  Ans. 
(a)  660  lamps ;  (6)  37.95  K.  W. ;  50.87  H.  P. 

9  A  compound  wound  dynamo  is  connected  to  a  circuit  to  which 
the  following  apparatus  is  wired :  150  incandescent  lamps,  each  re« 
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quiring  .6  ampere  ;  3  arc  lamps,  10  amperes  each  ;  various  electrical 
cooking  and  heating  appliances  requiring  Tvhen  all  are  at  work  20.6 
amperes ;  two  electroplating  and  electrotyping  baths  arranged  in 
series  across  the  mains  and  taking  a  maximum  current  of  5  amperes ; 
10  storage  batteries  in  series  with  a  lamp  bank  resistance  across  the 
mains  and  requiring  a  charging  current  of  10  amperes.  The  two-wire 
direct  current  system  is  used  and  a  constant  potential  difference  of 
110  volts  is  maintained  between  mains.  What  is  the  output  of  the 
(renerator  in  electrical  horse  power,  supposing  that  the  maximum  cur- 
rent ever  required  is  75  per  cent,  of  that  taken  when  the  whole  in* 
stallation  is  at  work?    Ans.  17.19  H.  P. 

10.  Two  arc  lamps  of  900  and  1200  C.  P.,  having  a  hot  resistance  ot 
7.5  and  4.5  ohms  respectively,  and  an  incandescent  lamp  with  30  ohms 
resistance,  are  all  placed  across  a  pair  of  mains.  An  ammeter  in  the 
main  circuit  indicates  17.5  amperes,  (a)  What  current  is  each  lamp 
receiving?  (6)  What  is  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
mains  ?  (c)  What  power  is  absorbed  by  each  lamp?  {d)  How  many 
candles  per  watt  in  the  1200  C.  P.  lamp?  An9,  (a)  6, 10, 1.5  amperes; 
(b)  45  volts  P.  D.;  (c)  270,  460,  67.5  watts  ;  (rf)  2.6  C.  P. 

11.  The  mean  effective  steam  pressure  from  an  indicator  card  is  60 
pounds ;  the  speed  of  the  engine,  290  revolutions ;  length  of  stroke  10 
inches ;  area  of  piston  head  0.75  square  foot.  What  horse  power  is  de- 
veloped by  the  engine?    Arts.  79.06  H.  P. 

12.  How  many  watts  are  expended  in  an  arc  lamp  having  a  hot  re- 
sistance of  4.5  ohms  and  requiring  50  volts  ?    Ans.  555.55  watts.  ^ 

13.  What  is  the  current  flowing  through  an  electromagnet  having  a 
resistance  of  50  ohms  and  requinng  200  watts  ?    Ans,  2  amperes. 

14.  What  is  the  maximum  power  obtainable  from  a  Grenet  cell  of  2 
volts, £.  M.  F.  and  an  internal  resistance  of  .02  ohm  ?  Ans.  200  watts. 

15.  How  many  cells  are  required  for  maximum  economy  of  installa- 
tion to  operate  an  electromagnet  requiring  20  watts  ?  Each  cell  has  an 
E.  M.  F.  of  2  volts  and  an  internal  resistance  of  .5  ohm.  Ans.  10  cells. 

16.  If  the  magnet  in  question  15  has  a  resistance  of  5  ohms  and  re^ 
quires  10  volts,  what  is  the  best  arrangement  of  the  cells  and  what 
&  the  efficiency  ?    Ana,  10  cells  in  series,  60%. 
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LESSON  XX. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  PRESSURE. 

Electromotive  Force  and  Potential  Difference— Hydraulic  Analogy  tc 
Illustrate  **  Volts  Lost" — Volts  Lost  in  an  Electric  Circuit— Pis 
tribution  of  Potential  in  a  Circuit — Variation  of  Potential  Differ- 
ence with  Variation  of  External  Resistance— Table  XIV.  Vari- 
ation of  Current,  Pressure  and  Resistance — Measurement  of  E. 
M.  F.  and  P.  D. — Construction  of  Voltmeters— Weston  Voltmeter 
— Connecting  Voltmeters — Measuring  High  Voltages  i^^ith  a  Low 
Ranee  Instrument— Measurements  with  a  Voltmeter — Volts  Lost 
in  Wiring  Leads— Comparison  of  E.  M.  F.  of  Cells  by  the  Potenti- 
ometer—Questions and  Problems. 

228.  Electromotive  Force  and  Potential  Difference.— 

Volts  lost  or  **  Drop  '^  in  a  Circuit. — Electromotive  force  is  the 
total  force  generated,  potential  difference  is  any  part  of  the 
total  E.  M.  F.,  ^  70.  Th«  E.  M.  F.  of  any  generator  is  not 
available  for  use  in  the  external  circuit,  since  part  of  it  is 
required  to  cause  the  current  to  flow  through  the  internal 
resistance  of  the  generator  (battery  or  dynamo).  By  the 
expressions /a/^  of  potential,  '^  drop^^  or  ^^  volts  lost^^  in  any 
part  of  a  circuit  is  meant  that  portion  of  the  E.  M.  F.  which 
is  used  in  causing  the  current  to  flow  between  the  two  points 
considered.  For  example,  the  '^  volts  drop  "  across  a  lamp 
means  the  potential  difference  across  the  lamp  terminals,  it 
is  the  force  which  is  causing  the  current  to  flew  through  the 
lamp.     Two  ^^  volts  lost  on  the  line''  means  that  this  much 

f)res3ure  is  lost  or  used  in  sending  the  current  through  the 
ine.  The  E.  M.  F.  is  the  sum  of  all  the  potential  differences, 
as,  the  drop  on  the  line  plus  the  drop  on  the  lamp  plus  the 
drop  on  the  internal  resistance  of  the  generator.  The  term 
"  volts  lost  "  or  *^  volts  drop  "  implies  that  energy  is  lost,  since 
energy  is  the  product  of  volts  and  current,  Formula  (62); 
pressure  could  not  be  lost  in  any  circuit  unless  a  current  had 
been  transmitted  by  it. 

229.  Hydraulic  Analogy  to  Illustrate  ''Volts  Lost.*" 

A  hydraulic  analogy  may  assist  somewhat  in  understanding  the 
iall  of  potential  or  volts  drop  in  an  electric  circuit.     In  Fig.  202,  T  is  a 
228 
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cylindrical  tank  filled  with  water  under  pressure  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  pi»ton  P,  and  AB  is  a  pipe  for  transmitting  the  water  to  point 
B.  With  the  valve  at  B  closed  the  pipe  is  full  of  water,  but  there  ie 
no  current  through  it.  The  gauges  at  A  and  B,  each  indicate  60 
pounds  per  square  inch,  which  represents  the  water-motive-force  or 
power  to  move  the  water.     When  the  valve  is  opened  quarter-w  ay 
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Fig.  202.— Cylindrical  Tank  of  Water  and  Trans- 
mission Pipe  to  Illustrate  the  Fall  of  Potential. 


and  a  current  of  water  is  passed  through  the  pipe, 
the  pressure  on  the  gauge  at  A  is  still  60  pounds, 
while  at  B  it  is  only  50  pounds.  The  weight 
of  water  is  neglected.  There  is  thus  a  d  fferonce  in  pressure 
of  10  pounds,  between  the  two  points  A  and  B,  and  this  force  has 
been  used  or  lost  in  overcoming  the  friction  or  resistiincc  offered  by 
the  sides  of  the  pipe  to  the  running  water.  The  available  pressure 
at  the  B  end  of  the  pipe,  which  might  be  used  for  driving  a  turbine, 
is  only  50  pounds,  while  the  total  pressure  is  60  pounds.  There  ii 
thus  not  a  loss  of  quantity  of  water,  but  a  loss  of  energy,  as  work  has 
been  performed  in  moving  the  water.  Suj)pose  the  pipe  to  be  of  uni- 
form l)ore  and  10  feet  long,  then  a  gauge  inserted  at  a  point  one  foot 
from  A  would  indicate  59  pounds  ;  at  two  feet,  58  pounds,  etc.  ;  or 
there  is  a  gradual  fall  or  drop  of  pressure  along  the  pipe  which  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  length  when  the  resistance  is  uniform,  or 
a  drop  of  one  pound  per  foot  in  length. 

The  difference  in  pressure  between  any  two  points  is  the  pressure 
required  to  send  the  current  between  these  points,  and  is  found  by 
subtracting  the  pressure  of  that  gauge  which  is  more  distant  from  the 
generating  source  from  the  pressure  of  the  gauge  nearer  to  it.  The 
valve  is  now  opened  half  way  and  the  gauge  at  A  still  indicates  60 
pounds,  while  that  at  B  now  indicates  40  pounds.  A  difference  in 
pressure  of  20  pounds  is  required  to  cause  the  increased  current  to 
now  through  the  pipe^  leaving  only  40  pounds  available  pressure  to 
be  applied  to  the  turbine  at  B.  A  force  of  two  pounds  is  required  to 
send  the  increased  current  through  each  foot  of  the  pipe,  and  the  sura 
of  the  pressures  lost  in  the  10  feet  equals  20  pounds,  or  the  difference 
in  pressure  between  the  points  A  and  B.  If  the  valve  at  B  is  opened 
still  further  the  difiPerence  in  pressure  between  A  and  B  will  be 
fijreater,  since  more  water  will  flow,  and  the  available  pressure  at  B 
wilJ  be  correspondingly  less.  If  the  transmitting  pipe  considered 
%bove  is  replaced  by  one  much  larger  in  diameter,  the  resistance  will 
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be  leaa,  and  less  preasure  therefore  will  be  lost  in  tranamitting  the 
water,  bo  that  a  greater  available  pressure  will  result. 

Suppose  that  the  pipe  AB  is  composed  of  several  pieces  of  different 
flizes  joined  together,  Fig.  203  ;  with  no  current  flowing  the  pressure 
at  gauge  B  is  equal  to  that  at  A.     With  the  valve  opened  quarter  way 

Kuge  A  indicates  60  pounds  and  p»nge  B  50  pounds,  as  before,  or  a 
lain  pressure  between  the  two  paints  A  and  B of  10 pounds,  which 
causeH  the  current  to  flow  between  them.  While  the  current  of  water 
may  be  the  same  as  l>efore  and  the  total  pressure  lost  also  the  same, 
the  distribution  of  the  lost  pressure  is  not  the  same  since  the  resiat- 
ance  of  the  pipe  ia  not  uniform,  it  being  practically  a  number  of  pipes 
of  different  sizes,  and  therefore  different  resistances,  connected  in 
seriei^.  The  greatest  difference  in  pressure  will  be  between  pojnta 
having  the  greatest  resistance,  such  as  the  length  of  pipe  of.  sniall 
diameter,  where  four  iioundsare  reijuired  to  send  the  current  of  w&ter 
through  this  section  of  the  pipe,  while  only  two  pounds  are  required 
to  aenil  the  snme  current  through  the  lai^er  adjacent  section.  The 
opposition  to  be  overcome  in  the  pipe  of  smaller  diameter  is  twice  aa 
great  as  in  the  larger  pipe,  since  twice  the  pressure  is  required  to 
send  the  tame  current  through  it.  In  hydraulics,  calculations  are 
made  to  deliver  water  at  a  certain  rate  of  fiow  and  under  a  certain 
pressure,  in  which  case  the  pressure  and  energy  lost  in  transmitting 
the  wat4>r  must  be  considered.  The  same  is  true  in  calculating  the 
sizes  of  pipes  for  gas  lighting,  and  of  wires  for  carrying  electric 
currents,  1[  239. 
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Fig.  203.— Hydraulic  Analogy  of  the  Fall  of  Potenlial. 

230.  Volts  Lost  in  an  Electric  Circuit. — ConBider  now 

an  electric  circuit  in  which  a  generator  (battery  or  dyamo) 
is  supposed  to  maintain  a  constant  pressure  of  60  volts  be- 
tween two  parallel  lines  at  the  point  A,  Fig,  204,  as  indicated 
by  a  high  resistance  galvanometer  or  voltmeter.  With 
no  current  flowing  from  the  generator  the  voltmeter  will 
indicate  60  volts  at  point  B  (neglecting  the  pressure  used  to 
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the  transmit  the  small  current  used  by  the  voltmeter).  By 
closing  the  switch  at  B  one  lamp  is  lighted,  and  an  ammeter 
indicates  t  ampere  flowing  through  the  circuit.  The  volt- 
meter at  A  still  indicates  60  volts,  but  the  voltmeter  at  B 
only  50  volts.  There  is,  therefore,  a  difference  in  pressure 
between  points  A  and  B  of  10  volts,  which  is  used  in  over- 
coming the  resistance  of  the  line  and  causing  the  one  ampere 
to  flow  through  it.  The  available  pressure  at  point  B  to 
perform  useful  work  in  the  lamp  is,  therefore,  only  50  volts 
and  causes  one  ampere  to  flow  through  it.  There  is  no  loss  ol 
current  but  a  loss  of  energy  on  the  line  (10  X  1  =  10  watts) 
that  is,  work  has  been  performed  in  transmitting  the  current 
from  A  to  B  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  v/ater.  If  10  volts  are 
required  to  send  one  ampere  through  the  line,  by  Form;?la 
(30),  its  resistance  will  be  10  ohms. 

If  the  wire  is  of  ^-.^av«iu 

uniform  area  and  10 

g|  feet  in  length,  from 
A  to  B,  the  volt- 
meter will  indicate 
59  volts  when  placed 
across  the  line  at 
points  1-1,  one  foot 
distant  from  A;  58   ^.    ._.     .,.-  .^  ^      „.        «,    ^  •  z^- 

,,         f    9    f     f  ^^^'  204.— ■  *  Volts  Drop"  in  an  Electric  Circuit. 

points  2-2,  etc.;  or  the  fall  of  potential  along  the  line  is 
directly  proportional  to  its  length  and  resistance.  Since 
the  total  resistance  of  the  line  is  10  ohms  the  resistance  of 
one  wire  is  5  ohms  and  the  difference  in  potential  required 
to  send  one  ampere  through  5  ohms  isE=IXR  =  l  X5  = 
5  volts.  (Formula  29.)  A  voltmeter  placed  across  one  side 
of  the  line  to  include  10  feet  of  its  length  will  indicate  a  po- 
tential difference  of  5  volts  drop  or  loss  on  this  side,  and  the 
same  drop  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  Since  there  are  5 
volts  drop  on  10  feet  of  wire  of  uniform  resistance  the  drop 
per  foot  will  be  J  volt,  or  1  volt  for  every  2  feet,  etc.  The 
voltmeter  when  placed  in  parallel  with  any  length  of  the  wire 
will  indicate  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  pointa 
included. 

Now  turn  on  the  switch  with  a  second  lamp  of  such  resist* 
ance  that  the  ammeter  indicates  2  amperes,  Fig.  205.  The 
Toltmeter  at  A  still  indicates  6G  volts  as  before,  buw  that  at  B 
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now  indicates  only  40  volts.  The  difference  in  pressuM 
between  points  A  and  B  is  20  volts,  since  twice  the  current 
through  the  same  resistaiuce  requires  double  the  pressure  to 
be  applied.  The  available  pressure  applied  to  the  lamps  is 
40  volts.  If  the  wires  considered  above  were  just  double  the 
area,  only  one-half  of  the  pressure  would  be  lost  on  the  leads, 
and  therefore  one-half  of  the  energy  lost,  and  a  higher  avail- 
able P.  D.  at  point  B  would  be  maintained. 

Suppose  the  transmitting  line  to  be  composed  of  several 
wires  of  different  sizes  connected  in  series  as  represented 


oovoiu         ^  lo^u  C:>  4ov^  t)y  t^,?  heavy  and 

^ %-j/  ■  N^Vf-f/  thm  Imes  in  Fig. 

J^Lh^-^  ,  206.       With  onfi 


2Antp«r«« 


5I$i  lamp 

QioUitt'  /  ^  meter  may  read 

— — — ^  50  volts,  as  be- 


206.  With  one 
connected 
the  volt- 


Fig.  205.—"  Volts  Drop  "  in  an  Electric  Circuit.      ^Q^e    but  the  fall 

of  potential  or  drop  on  the  line,  10  volts,  will  not  now  be  uni- 
form ,  since  the  resistance  is  not  uniform.  The  greatest  potential 
difference  or  drop  will  be  between  the  points  of  highest  re- 
sistance. Consider  the  equal  lengths  of  wire  E  F  and  F  G 
of  unequal  areas.  The  current  is  the  same  through  each,  but 
the  voltmeter  indicates  3  volts  when  connected  across  points 
E  F,  and  only  1  volt  when  placed  across  points  F  6.  The 
thin  wire  E  F  has  three  times  the  resistance  of  the  wire  F  G, 
since  three  times       ^^'^  <^"-v      •^ — s. 

.1  \VWI/60Volt.    \VMASVUU  \VM/lV«> 

the    pressure    is        V  y 
required  to  send  /—►-*- 
the  same  current (p) 

through  it.     Thp  W  1  

drop  in  volts  in    -^  o  d  B 

other  DOrtions  of       ^*^*  206.—*'  Volts  Drop"  in  an  Electric  Circuit. 

the  circuit  may  be  measured  in  the  same  manner,  the  sum 
of  all  the  readings  being  equal  to  the  total  loss  on  the  line, 
or  10  volts.  The  watts  lost  in  E  F  are  also  three  times  as 
great  as  in  F  G,  or  three  watts  and  one  watt  respectively, 
Formula  (62).  The  total  watts  generated  at  point  A  with  one 
lamp  in  circuit  =  60  X  1  =  60  watts.  The  watts  lost  on  the  line 
=  10  X  1  =  10  watts,  thus  50  watts  are  expended  in  the 
lamp.  By  Formula  (84)  the  efficiency  of  this  part  of  the 
circuit  will  be  50  -  60  =  .83 J  ^  83i  fo. 
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231.  Distribution  of  Potential  in  a  Oircnit.— In  the 

above  illustrations  the  pressure  was  assumed  to  be  main- 
tained constant  at  point  A.  Consider  now  a  battery  or 
dynamo  D,  Fig.  207,  with  an  internaJ  resistance  (r)  of  4  ohms 
connected  U?  one  lamp  at  B,  10  feet  distant  from  A.  The 
voltmeter  at  A  indicates  60  volts  as  before,  and  with  one 
ampere  flowing  through  the  lamp,  50  volts  at  B.  Ten  volts 
are  required  to  send  one  ampere  through  the  lead  wires, 
and  since  the  internal  resistance  of  the  generator  is  4  ohms, 
4  volts  will  be  required   to  send   one  ampere  through  it, 
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Fig.  207. — E.  M.  F.  and  Potential  Difference  in  an  Electric  Circuit. 

Formula  (29).  The  total  pressure  or  E.  M.  F.  is,  therefore, 
4  +  10  +  SO  or  64  volts.  The  voltmeter  across  the  generator 
terminals,  however,  indicates  the  potential  difference  or  that 
portion  of  the  E.  M.  F.  available  in  the  external  circuit,  60 
volts.  If  the  lamp  at  B  is  turned  out  the  voltmeters  at  both 
points  A  and  B  will  indicate  64  volts,  or  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the 
source  of  electricity.  Now  connect  two  lamps  in  circuit, 
Fig.  208;  the  resistance  of  one  lamp  is  50  ohms,  and  of 
two  in  par- 
allel    it     is     «7.4Volta. 

25  ohms,  2) 

Formula  ^JIT"" 

(43).    The  ^    ^     ^ 

LOtial  resist"  * 

ance  of  the  Fig.  208.— E.M.F.  and  Potential  Difference  in  Electric  Circuit. 

circuit,  R  -h  r  =  10  +  25  +  4  =  39  ohms,  and  the  crrrent, 
therefore,  equals  64-^-39  or  1.64  amperes.  Formula  (28). 
The  voltmeter  at  B  indicates  1.64  X  25  =  41  volts.  Formula 
(29),  while  voltmeter  at  A  indicates  1.64  X  (10  +  25)  = 
57.4  volts  potential  difference  at  the  generator  terminals. 
The  drop  on  the  internal  resistance  is  4  X  1.64  =  6.56 
volts  or  total  E.  M.  F.  6.56  +  57.4  =  64  volts  (nearly).  II 
the  lamps  require  50  volte  to  send  sufficient  current  through 
Mjem  to  give  the  proper  amount  of  lights  with  40  volte  across 
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their  terminals  they  will  now  burn  dimly,  since  each  lamp 
does  not  receive  one  ampere,  as  before.  "  The  total  E.  M.  F. 
must  be  increased,  say  by  adding  more  cells  in  series,  or 
increasing  the  field  strength  of  the  dynamo,  if  50  volts  are  to 
be  maintained  across  the  two  lamps  in  parallel.  If  one  lamp 
is  then  turned  out  the  other  lamp  receives  a  greater  pressure 
than  50  volts,  since  the  drop  on  the  leads  and  internal  resistance 
is  less  when  the  current  through  them  is  diminished.  The 
E.  M.  F.  must  therefore  be  decreased  as  the  current  is  de- 
creased and  increased  when  the  current  increases.  In  a 
battery  installation  for  lighting  lamps  a  special  switch  is 
designed  to  connect,  or  disconnect  several  end-cells  as  tlie 
voltage  regulation  may  require.  This  switch  is  called  an 
t  ISS!^  :J  end-cell  switch.  In  a  dyna- 

^'    WasmA     a     a      "^^  ^^  ^*  ■^'  ■^*  ^®  varied 
3  f*/  '  ^y\  t^\  f**^  by  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  field  strength  of 
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the  electromagnets. 


4.5V  Prob.  91 :  Eight  arc  lamps 
are  connected  in  series  to 
a  series  dynamo,  Fig.  209, 


Fig.  209.-E.M.F  and  Potential  Difference  ^ach  lamp  requires  45  volts 
ma  Series  Arc  Light  Circuit.  ^„^  ^^  ampeJes.      The  re- 

sistance  of  the  series  field  is  4.5  ohms  and  the  armature  has  a  resistance 
of  4.5  ohms,  (a)  What  prepsure  will  be  indicated  by  a  voltmeter 
placed  across  the  brushes?  (b)  Wliat  is  the  £  M.  F.  of  the  gener- 
ator? (c)  How  much  energy  is  lost  in  the  internal  and  external 
circuits?    (d)  What  is  the  electrical  efficiency?    See  Fig.  209. 

By  Formula  (30)     R  =  ^  =  ^^  =  4.5  ohms  per  lamp. 

Resistance  of  8  lamps  in  series  =  8  X  4.5  =  36  ohms. 

By  Formula  (29)  E  =  I  X  R  =  10  X  36  =  360  volts  potential  dif. 
ference  (a). 

Total  resistance,  r  +  R  =  4.5  +  4.5  +  36  =  45  ohms. 

By  Formula  (33)  E.  M.  F.  =  I  X  (R  +r)  =  10  X45  =  450  volts  (b). 

By  Formula  (62)  W  =  E  X  I  =  360  X  10  =  3600  watts  external  cir- 
cuit. 

By  Formula  (62)  W  =  E  X  I  =  450-360  ==  90  volts  X  10  =  900  watts 
internal  circuit  (c). 

By  Formula  (84).    Eff.  =  .^^^  =  gggf^  =  .80  =  80  per 
cent.    (d). 
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282.  Variation  of  Potential  Difference  with  Variation 
of  External  Resistance. — 

Exp.  64 :  Connect  a  voltmeter  to  a  Grenet  cell  and  also  a  variable 

resistance,  R,  in  series  with  an  ammeter,  Fig.  210.     With  switch,  S, 

open,  the  voltmeter  indicates  2  volts  or  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell. 

Adjust  arm  A  of  the  rheostat  so  that  a  very  high  resistance  will  be 

connected  to  the  cell,  say  100  ohms,  when  switch,  S,  is  closed.    The 

voltmeter  now  indicates  1.999  volts  or  the  potential  difference  \9 

nearly  equal  to  the  E.  M.  F.  when  the  external  resistance  is  high, 

since  very  little  current  flows.      Now  reduce  R 

to  about  9.6  ohms  ;  if  the  cell's  resistance  =  .4 

2 
ohm,  r  -f  R  =  10  ohms  and  the  current  =-fx  = 

l€«ll 

.2  ampere.     The  voltmeter  indicates  I  x  R  =   — |l---n 
.2  X  9.t>  =  1.92  volts  potential  difference  which  [   *      I 
is  causing, 2  ampere  to  flow  through  9.6  ohms, 
the  remaining  .08  volt  is  required  to  send  the 

same  current  through  the  internal  resistance.  .,.  oia  M^^i^^i^w^^t 
Reduce  the  external  R  to  .4  ohm  and  the  volt-  p  if  and  C"r^^"^^^^^ 
meter  indicates  1  volt  P.  D.  Since  the  external  Variation  of  Resistance, 
resistance  is  now  equal  to  the  internal  resist- 
ance there  is  1  volt  drop  inside  the  cell.  Short  circuit  the  cell  by  a 
very  low  resistance  and  the  voltmeter  indicates  practically  zero,  the 
current  from  the  cell  is  a  maximum  and  all  of  the  E.  M.  F.,  2  volts, 
is  used  in  sending  the  current  through  the  cell's  internal  resistance. 
The  preceding  experiments  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
table,  which  can  be  verified  by  the  apparatus  in  Fig.  210 : 

Table  XTV.— Variation  of  Current,  Pressure,  and  Resistance. 


Ohms  External  Circuit,  R. 


Infinity 


Great  compared  with  r 

R,  say  any  value 
Small  compared  with  r 


0 


Volts  Across  Battery,  P.  D. 


Equal  to  E.  M. 

F. 

Verv  little  less  than 
E.  M.  F. 

R?rXEM. 

F. 

Small 

Amperes,  I« 


0 


Small 


0 


E.  M.  F. 
R-hr 


Large 


Maximum  and  equa^ 

,    E.  M.  F. 
to 


The  following  formulae  derived  from  Ohm's  Law  will  be 
found  useful  in  calculating  the  internal  resistance  and  po- 
tential difference  : 

Let  E  =  E.  M.  F.  in  volts  ; 
P.  D.  =  Potential  difference  (P.  D.)  in  volts. 
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I==E^|^. (85). 

By  combining  the  first  and  third  equations  we  get, 

P.D._    E 
i        R"+r' 

orP.D.  =  ^^:^ (86). 

From  Formula  (85)  r  =  ^-=^'-^' .   (87). 

By  Formula  (87)  a  cell's  internal  reMistanoe  may  be  measured  by 
noting  the  voltmeter  and  ammeter  readings  when  it  is  connected,  ae 
in  Fig.  210. 

Prob.  92:  The  E.  M.  F.  of  a  Leclanche  cell  is  1.4  volts;  P.  D., 
measured  at  the  batter}r  terminals  when  .8  ampere  is  flowing,  is  1 
volt.    What  is  the  celPs  internal  resistance  ? 

By  Formula  (87)  r=  ^Zl?i^-  =iii^-  =i  ohm. 

E  =  1.4  yolts,  P.  D.  =  1  volt,  I  =  .8  ampere. 

Prob.  93 :  The  E.  M.  F.  of  a  dynamo  is  112  volts ;  resistance  of 
lamp  circuit  5  ohms ;  resistance  of  armature  .05  ohm.  W))at  P.  D. 
will  a  voltmeter  indicate  when  placed  across  the  brushes  ? 

By  Formula  (86)  P.  D.  =-4^=  ^V^  =110.8  volts. 
•^  ^     ^  R  +  r       5  +  .05 

E  =  112  volts,  R^=5  ohms,  r  =  .05  ohm. 

233.  Measurement  of  E.  M.  F.  and  P.  D. — Consider 

first  the  following  hydraulic  analogy  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
measure  the  true  water  pressure  at  the  point  C  in  a  pipe,  Fig. 
211,  through  which;  a  current  of  water  is  flowing  from  point 
A  to  point  B.  Instead  of  using  a  spring  gauge  which  con- 
j^umes  no  water  in  making  the  measurement,  we  will  use  a 
turbine  wheel  at  point  C.  A  jet  of  water  is  therefore  forced 
against  the  wheel,  which  revolves  at  a  particular  speed  for  a 
given  pressure  at  point  C,  say,  16(X)  revolutions  per  minute, 
corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  50  pounds  per  square  inch  at 
C.  Is  this  the  accurate  pressure  at  point  C,  or  is  it  the  pressure  that 
would  be  recorded  by  a  spring  gauge  if  inserted  at  point  Cf  No. 
The  turbine  in  measuring  the  pressure  will  increase  the  flow 
of  water  at  point  C,  as  some  water  must  necessarily  discharge 
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through  it.  The  accurate  pressure  will  not  be  recorded,  but 
a  lower  pressure  than  that  which  exists  when  the  turbine  is 
not  connected.  The  increased  current  of  water  through  the 
pipe  from  A  to  C,  due  to  the  turbine  outlet,  causes  a  greater 
loss  in  pressure.  If  the  turbine  were  made  exceptionally 
small  and  sensitive  so  that  a  very  minute  stream  of  water 
from  the  outlet  would  actuate  it,  it  would  more  nearly  record 
the  true  pressure  at  point  C,  since  very  little  more  current 
would  then  flow  «=jjo  than  when  it  was  disconnected. 
This  turbine  -  ^^N  pressure  meter  must  therefore  be 
constructed  so  ^  ^  M  that  only  a  very  small  amount  ol 
water    will    be        ^ 

used   by  it  in  j\      c  JS 

measuring   the  |^  ■  ^  >.  .  ^ 


water  pressure.  "  ^^y^Tvmmfvfi' 

To    measure  ^p^ 

^he  electrical 

d'£t        ^  t        Fig.  211. — Measurement  of  Hydraulic  PreMare. 

iiierence   of  • 

potential  between  two  points  requires  a  galvanometer  con- 
structed with  a  very  high  resistance,  so  that  only  a  very  mi- 
nute current  will  flow  through  it,  at  the  same  time  the  current 
must  be  of  sufiicient  strength  to  actuate  the  movable  system, 
which  is  generally  quite  sensitive,  ^  180.  To  measure  dectri-- 
cat  pressure  some  current  must  therefore  be  used^  and  the  true  press* 
ure  toUl  be  grecUer  than  the  indicated  pressure  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  voUs  lost  on  the  line  and  generator  which  are  required  to 
transmit  the  voltmeter  current  to  the  instrument  The  less  this 
current  the  mare  accurate  the  indication^  consequently  the  best 
voltmeters  have  a  very  high  resistance  and  their  current  is  prac- 
tic(dly  negligible.  When  a  voltmeter  is  placed  in  parallel 
with  any  part  of  a  circuit  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is 
practically  the  same  as  before,  since  the  voltmeter  resistance 
is  so  very  high  the  current  in  the  circuit  is  not  materially 
changed,  and  the  calibrated  indication  records,  not  the  current 
in  the  circuit,  or  the  current  through  the  voltmeter,  but  the 
difference  in  pressure  between  the  voltmeter  terminals.  The 
movement  of  its  magnetic  system,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  current  flowing  through  the  voltmeter,  but  the  scale  is 
calibrated  by  applying  known  E.  M.  F.'s  to  its  terminals  and 
marking  the  position  of  the  needle  with  reference  to  the  scale 
for  each  particular  pressure  applied,  ^180.  In  an  ammeter 
the  whole  current   passes  through   the  instrument,    or  its 
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shunt,  and  the  instninient  measures  the  current.  A  voltmeter 
measures  the  current  flowing  through  it,  but  the  calibratiim  it 
in  terms  of  the  pressure  causing  this  current  tojhw.  See  Exp. 
57,1[182. 

234.  Oonatraction  of  Voltmeters. — The  same  principles 
employed  in  the  construction  of  ammeters,  ^[  204,  etc.,  are 
employed  in  construct- 
ing voltmeters,  the  only 
\  diSerence  being  that  the 
f  windings  are  of  very  fine 
wire,    suitable    to    the 
small  current  that  is  to 
be  carried,  and  that  ex- 
tra resistance  coils  are 
generally  added  in  series 
with  the  voltmeter  coils 
to  produce  an   instru- 
ment of  very  high   re- 
sistance, for  the  reasons 
already   given.       The 
method  of  calibration  is  given  in  i[  182. 

236.  Weston  Voltmeter. — The  same  construction  is  em- 
ployed in  this  make  of  voltmeter  aa  in  the  Weston  ammeter, 
*|[  208,  extra  resistance  being  connected  in  series  with  the 
movp.ble  coil  and  the  terminals  brought  out  to  binding  posta, 
Fig.  213.  A  double-scale  Weston  voltmeter  is  shown  in  Fig. 
212,  suitable  for  use  with  pressures  as 
high  as  150  volts.  The  150  volt  coil 
terminates  in  the  lower  right  and 
left-hand  binding  posts,  and  the  cur- 
rent enters  by  the  right-hand  post 
marked  ^-.  A  push-button  above  ' 
this  post  serves  to  close  the  circuit. 
The  resistance  of  the  150  volt  coil 
is  about  150,000  ohms,  and  there 
are  150  divisions  on  the  upper,  or  Fig.  2i3.— ConnectinnB  of 
black  ink  scale,  or  one  division  per  ^^^^  '^"'''^  ^^^'  ^''"" 
volt.     The  15  volt  coil  terminates  in 

the  lower  right-hand  and  upper  left-hand  posts,  and  liaa  a 
resistance  of  about  1500  ohms.  There  are  ten  divisions  on 
this  red  ink  scale  per  volt,  so  that  one-tenth,  five- hundredths 


Fig,  212.— Weston  Double  Scale  Voltmeler. 
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or  even  twenty-five  thousandths  of  a  volt  may  easily  be  read 
from  this  scale.  In  using  a  double  scale  voltmeter,  if  in 
doubt  about  the  value  of  the  voltage  to  be  measured,  always  use 
the  higher  reading  scale  first,  then  if  the  value  is  below  the 
limit  of  the  low  reading  scale,  the  left-hand  terminal  may 
be  readily  changed  to  the  upper  post  marked  15.  If  150  volts 
are  directly  applied  to  the  low  reading  scale  the  instrument 
will  be  seriously  damaged  and  probably  the  insulation  de- 
stroyed by  a  larger  current  flowing  through  it  than  the  wind- 
ings will  carry.  This  wire  may  be  as  small  as  .001  inch  in 
diameter.  For  the  same  reason  any  voltmeter  should  not  be 
subjected  to  a  higher,  voltage  than  is  indicated  upon  its 
scale.  Voltmeters  are  calibrated  by  means  of  standard  cells 
and  are  made  up  according  to  the  range  of  the  instrument 
desired,  by  means  of  the  extra  resistance  to  be  added.  In  a 
milli'Voltnieter  the  scale  is  graduated  to  read  in  divisions, 
representing  one-thousandth  part  of  a  volt,  or  one  millivolt 
With  a  good  voltmeter  many  practical  electrical  measure- 
ments may  be  made,  some  of  which  are  given  in  the  Appen- 
dix. 

Ftob.  94 :  A  150  volt  coil  of  a  Weston  voltmeter  has  a  resistance  of 
150000  ohms.  What  current  will  it  receive  when  placed  across  a  cir- 
cuit of  100  volts  P.  D.  ? 

By  Formula  (28)     I  =  g  =  i^o  ^  *^^^^^  ampere. 

E  =  100  volts,  R  =  150000  ohms. 

236.  Ooxmecting  Voltmeters. — Voltmeters  are  connected 
directly  across  the  line,  the  P.  D.  of  which  is  required,  or  in 
parallel  with 
the  conduc- 
tor between 
the  ends  of 
which    the 

voltage  is  re- 

ouirpd  Fiffs        ^^'  ^^^' — ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  *  "^^^^  ^^^  Ammeter  to  a  Circuit. 

204,  205,  etc.,  illustrate  the  proper  connection  for  measuring 
the  potential  in  the  different  parts  of  a  circuit.  A  voltmeter 
is  never  connected  in  series  with  the  line  and  an  ammeter  never 
a^oss  or  in  parallel  with  the  line,  but  always  in  series  with 
it,  see  Fig.  214.  The  following  problems  will  illustrate  the 
reason  for  each  particular  connection. 
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Ftob.  95 :  In  Fig.  214  the  dynamo,  D,  maintains  110  volts  acroM 
the  mains  at  the  Tamps  when  22  lamps  are  connected.  Each  lamp 
has  a  resistance  of  220  ohms.  What  current  will  be  indicated  by  the 
ammeter  7 

By  Formula  (43)      J.  R.=^    1^  =  ?^  =  10  ohms. 
^  ^     ^  nq       22 


By  Formula  (28) 


^      R 


110      .. 

^TTv-  =  11  amperes. 


Frob.  96  :  Suppose  the  voltmeter,  in  Prob.  95,  has  a  resistance  of 
110000  ohms  and  is  incorrectly  placed  in  series  with  the  lamps. 
What  current  will  the  lamps  receive,  assuming  the  potential  to  be 
110  volts  ? 

By  Formula  (28)   Ic=r  ^  =,,  J^?  .   ia  =  .0009 ampere. 


R  ~  110000  +  10 

The  lamps  will  not  illuminate  with  this  current  since  10  amperes 
were  required  before. 

Prob.  97 :  Suppose  the  above  ammeter  has  a  resistance  of  .1  ohm  and 
is  incorrectly  connected  across  the  circuit,  like  the  voltmeter  sq  Fig. 
214,  what  current  will  it  receive  if  the  P.  D.  is  110  volts? 

By  Formula  (28)  1=  |-  =  1|5  =  1100  amperes. 

Unlef»s  the  ammeter  had  a  current  carrying  capacity  of  1100  amperes 
it  would  be  destroyv'^d  by  the  excessive  heat  caused  by  such  a  large 
current. 

237.  Measuring  High  Voltages  with  a  Low  Range  In^ 

Strument. — Suppose  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  potential  dif- 
ference between  a  trolley  line  and  the  track  which  is  about  560 
volts,  and  only  a  150  volt  instrument  is  available.     Connect 

five  110- volt  lamps  in  series 
and  to  the  track  and  line,  and 
parallel  the  voltmeter  with 
each  lamp  respectively.  The 
sum  of  the  voltages  across 
each  lamp  equals  the  P.  D. 
})etween  the  line  and  the  track^ 
In  a  similar  manner  other 
high  voltages  may  be  ascer- 
tained. 


VM> 


50  VOLTS 


Fig.  215.— Measuring  the  **  Volts 
Drop"  with  a  Voltmeter. 


238.  Measurements  with 
a  Voltmeter. — 


Exp.  65 :  Four  spools  oi  wiro 
A,  B,  C.  and  D,  Fig.  215,  with 
resistances  of  2,  3,  4,  and  6  ohms  respectively,  are  connected  in  ser- 
ies and  to  a  battery.    The  spools  may  represent  lamps,  mugnotft,  02 
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any  other  electrical  devices.  When  the  battery  circuit  is  closed 
through  th©  above  circuit,  and  the  voltmeter  connected  directly 
across  its  terminals,  30  volts  potential  difference  is  indicated.  The 
total  external  resistance  is  2  +  3  +  4  -f  6  =  15  ohms,  and  the  30 
volts  potential  difference  indicated  by  the  voltmeter  is  the  pressure 
causing  the  current  to  flow  through  this  external  resistance.  The 
current  is,  by  Formula  (28)  30  -f- 15  =  2  amperes. 

To  measure  the  proportion  of  the  total  P.  J). ,  30  volts,  causing  the  cur- 
rent to  pass  through  the  2  ohm  spool,  A,  Fig.  215,  the  voltmeter  is 
placed  in  parallel  with  it,  or  connected  to  the  points  H  and  K,  and  in- 
dicates 4  volts.  When  the  ^  vbi.TS  dro» 
voltmeter  is  connected  across  a  ^  *  mv 
the  3  ohm  spool  B,  6  volts  are  -  r-OXIXNv^ 
indicated.  The  current  is  the  |l  a-****^*  .lonna 
game  as  through  spool  A,  the  | 
resistance,  however,  being 
1^  times  as  great  as  A  re- 
quires, also  1^  times  the 
voltage  that  A  requires. 
SpoolC  has  4  ohms,  or  twice 
the  resistance  of  A  and  the 
voltmeter  indicates  8  volts. 

By  Formula  (29)  the  volt- 
age reauired  to  send  2  am- 
Ijeres  through  4  ohms  is  cal- 


BVOiiJtS 

DllOP 


ttVUsUl    DHOF 


VOLTS 


Fig.  216.— E.  M.  F.  and  Potential 
Difference  in  a  Circ»"t. 


culated  to  be  8  volts,  also  in  spool  A  the  calculated  voltage  is 
E=  IXR  =  2X  2  =  4  volts.  The  results  of  the  measurements 
across  the  four  spools  by  a  voltmeter  are  indicated  in  Fig.  216, 
the  sum  of  the  volts  drop  on  all  the  spools  is4  +  6-|-8-}-12  =  30 
volts  or  the  potential  difference  measured  at  the  battery.  The  tota? 
external  resistance  is  15  ohms,  the  current  2  ami)ere8,  and  by  Formula 
(29)fhe  potential  difference  equals  IxR  =  15X2  =  30  volte.  Sup- 
pose the  internal  resistance  of 
1 1 1  I  the  cells,  r,  is  5  ohms,  then  E  = 

III  I  \  IXr  or  2  X  5  =  10  volts  drop 

in  the  cells.    If  the  voltmeter  is 

connected  across  the  battery  it 

A  y^'^*</'H/'r  /f'^'"i,^'"  /<"/'{'  -P/^  B    indicates    the  P.   D.   30  volts, 

^  when  2  amperes  are  flowing. 
If  the  external  circuit  is  now 
opened  the  voltmeter  indicates 
the  E.  M.  F  of  the  cells,  which 
is  the  sum  of  all  the  former 
X>otential  differences  in  the  cir- 
cuit or  30  +  10  =  40  volts 
E.  M.  F.  or  the  indication  of 
the  voltmeter  now. 


S/ti. 


Pig.  217.— Fall  of  Potential  Along 
a  Wire. 


£zp.  66.— In  Fig.  217,  a  fine  German  silver  wire,  AB,  uniform  in 
size,  IS  stretched  on  a  board  between  binding  posts  and  a  scale  ot 
niches  arranged  directly  above  it.  The  wire  is  connected  in  circuit 
with  one  or  more  cells,  preferably  of  the  Daniell  type,  so  that  the  cur- 
rent flowing  through  the  wire  will  be  constant.    If  the  terminals  of  a 
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galvanometer  or  voltmeter  are  held  on  the  wire,  bo  as  to  include  a 
portion  of  its  length  between  them,  as  in  Fieare  217,  the  potential 
difference  between  the  points  embraced  will  oe  represented  by  the 
value  of  the  deflection.  One  terminal  may  be  fixed  stationary  at  point 
A  and  the  other  terminal  gradually  moved  along  the  wire  towanl  B. 
The  deflection  increases  as  you  proceed  toward  S.  For  example,  with 
six  inches  between  voltmeter  terminals  the  drop  is  .4  volt ;  12  inches, 
.8  volt,  etc. 

Since  the  current  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  circuit  the 
same  deflection  will  be  produced  for  equal  distances  oh  the 
wire,  provided  its  resistance  is  uniform.  If  a  copper  wire  of 
the  same  size  is  connected  in  series  with  the  German  silver, 
the  volts  drop  on  12  inches  of  copper  will  about  equal  the 
drop  on  1  inch  of  German  silver,  since  the  latter  has  about 
twelve  times  the  resistance  of  copper,  and  to  send  the  same 
current  through  it,  therefore,  requires  twelve  times  the  pres- 
sure. The  student  should  make  a  comparative  table  of 
lengths  and  deflections  for  several  diiBferent  wires  of  the  same 
size  joined  in  series,  as  the  following  : 


Inches. 

Copper 

German  Silver 

Iron 

Deflections. 

Deflections. 

Deflections. 

o  •  •   •  • 
10  •  •   .  . 
15  •  •  •  • 
Etc.  .  .  . 

• 

239.  Volts  Lost  in  Wirings  Leads. — The  size  of  wire  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  given  current  a  certain  distance  may  be 

readily  obtain- 
ed by   finding 
"I         T— =f — I      its     resistance 

In 


,/V0/.TX4»JT. 


»W  \OLTJt 


I  VOI/i    LOST' 


3. 


& 


no  VOI.TJ 


Fig.  218.—"  Volts  Lost "  in  Wiring  Leads. 


£  by  Ohm's  Law. 
In  Fig.  218  a 
dynamo,  D,  is 
supplying  cur- 
rent, 20  am- 
peres, to  a  num- 
ber   of  b.mp8, 


L,  located  at  a  distance  of  100  feet.  The  potential  at  meter 
is  112  volts  and  at  lamps  110  volts.  There  are  thus  2  volts 
dropped  on  the  line,  or  two  volts  are  required  to  send  20 
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amperes  through  the  200  feet  of  copper  wire.  By  Formula 
(30)  the  resistance  of  the  line  equals  E-f-  I  =  2-i-20  = 
.1  ohm  per  200  feet,  or  .5  ohm  per  1000  feet.  From  the 
wire  table,  on  p.  113,  is  found  the  nearest  size  of  wire  cor- 
responding to  .5  ohm  per  1000  feet,  which  is  a  No.  7. 

As  a  check  upon  this  calculation  the  table  of  carr)ang 
capacities,  %  257,  should  be  consulted  to  further  ascertain 
whether  the  wire  is  large  enough. 

240.  Comparison  of  E.  tf.  F.  of  Cells  by  the  Potent!- 

Dmeter. — The  potentiometer  is  a  simple  instrument  for 
jueasuring  potential  differences,  or  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  cell.  It 
sonsists  of  a  fine  German  silver  wire,  AB,  stretched  between 
binding  posts  on  a  wooden  base  provided  with  a  scale,  Fig. 
219.  Current  is  passed  through  this  wire  in  one  direction, 
A  to  B,  from  several  constant  current  cells,  so  that  there  is  a 
constant  P.  D.  between  the  ends  of  the  wire,  AB. 

If  this  potential  difference  is  known,  the  cell,  the  E.  M.  F. 
of  which  is  to  be  determined,  is  connected  in  series  with  a 
galvanometer,  and  then  in  shunt  with  the  potentiometer  wire, 
so  that  its  current  will  be  in  opposition  to  the  potentiometej 
current.  When  the  drop  on  the  length  of  the  potentiometer 
wire  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  cell's  E.  M.  F.  no  cun-ent 
will  flow  through  the  galvanometer,  and  its  needle  will  stand 
at  the  zero  position.  This  point  is  determined  by  sliding  the 
movable  contact,  C,  along  AB,  till  balance  of  the  needle  is 
obtained  at  zero.  Then  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  P.  D.  between  the  ends  of  the  potentiometer 
wire,  AB,  as  the  distance  included  between  the  cell  terminals 
AC,  bears  to  the  whole  length  of 
the  potentiometer  wire,  AB.         p-*=*^W'l'K 

The  potentiometer  wire  scale 
may  be   graduated   to  read  in 

volts  instead  of  inches.     Thus     ^  **  /7>  ♦ti"^^  ^^'^  ^*^ 
36  inches  with   3   volts  P.  D.       cIj:^£^^^^^^^^^ 
maintained  would  be  12  inches  Fig.  2i9.-Coanections  of  Potentl. 

per  volt.     If  the  E.  M.  F.  of  """"^  '''• 

one  cell  is  known  and  used  as  a  standard  of  E.  M.  F.  the 

E.  M.  F.  of  any  other  cell  may  be  determined  from  this 

standard. 

The  standard  cell  is  first  connected  to  the  potentiometer 
wire.  Fig.  219,  and  the  distance,  AC,  on  the  scale  divisions 
noted   when  balance  is  attained.      The  cell  of    unknown 
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E.  M.  F.  is  then  substituted  for  the  standard,  being  con- 
nected  in  opposition  as  before,  and  the  distance  AD  noted 
when  balance  is  obtained. 

The  following  relation  then  exists  when  AC  equals  length 
on  potentiometer  wire  balanced  by  the  standard  cell,  and  AD 
equals  length  balanced  by  the  unknown  cell : 

E.  M.  F.  Standard  __  Length   AC 
E.  M.  F.  Unknown  ""  Length  A  D' 

Or  unknown  E.  M.  F.  =  E.  M.  F.  Stendard  X  AD  ^gs). 

When  the  potentiometer  wire  is  graduated  in  volts,  a 
voltmeter  may  be  readily  calibrated  or  re-calibrated,  by  sub- 
stituting it  for  the  cell  and  galvanometer,  and  noting  the  de- 
flections on  the  voltmeter  scale  due  to  different  potential 
differences  applied  by  moving  the  flexible  slider  along  the 
potentiometer  wire. 

Frob.  98 :  In  a  potentiometer  test  the  standard  cell,  1.05  volts 
£.  M.  F.,  produced  a  balance  when  12  inches  of  the  potentiometer 
wire  were  included  between  its  terminals.  What  is  the  K  M.  F.  of 
two  other  cells  measured  if  the  potentiometer  readings  to  produce 
balance  were  respectively  8  and  20  inches? 

By  Formula  (88)    Unknown  E.  M.  F.  ^ 
E.  M.  F.  Standard  X  Length  AD      1.05  X  8       -     u  x.  ■»*  n     *  .u 
Length  AC = 12—  =  -7  ^^^*'  ^-  ^'  ^-  ^^  *^*^ 

first  cell. 

E.  M.  F.  of  Standard  cell  =  1.05  volts,  AD  =  8  inches,  AC  =  12 
inches. 

Also    ^'Q^^X  20  ^  J  75  ^^j^g^  ^  ^  p  ^f  ^j^g  second  cell. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  E.  M.  F.  of  a  cell  measured  by  a  voltmeter  is  1.8  volts.  When 
connected  to  a  spool  of  wire  the  voltmeter  across  the  battery  termin- 
als indicates  only  .7  volt.  Account  for  the  volts  lost,  and  state 
what  pressure  is  applied  to  the  spool. 

2.  Four  coils  of  wire  havinj?  resistances  of  1000, 100, 10  and  1  ohms 
respectively  are  successively  connected  to  a  battery  of  10  volts  E.  M.  F. 
What  will  be  the  comparative  value  of  the  readings  of  a  voltmeter 
placed  across  the  terminals  as  compared  with  the  E.  M.  F.  ?  State 
also  the  comparative  current  strength  in  each  case. 

3.  It  is  desired  to  measure  the  P.  D.  across  a  250-volt  power  cir- 
cuit, and  only  a  voltmeter  with  a  100- volt  scale  is  at  hand.  How  would 
you  make  the  measurement  using  this  instrument? 
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4.  The  greater  the  current  flowing  through  a  voltmeter  or  amnie- 
.«r  the  greater  the  deflection  of  its  magnetic  system.  How  then 
ioes  a  voltmeter  measure  electrical  pressure  ? 

5.  In  a  potentiometer  test  balance  of  the  galvanometer  needle  is 
attained  with  a  standard  cell  of  1.05  volts  for  210  divisions.  For  an- 
other cell  the  balance  is  attained  at  430  divisions.  What  is  the 
K.  M.  F.  of  the  unknown  ceil?    Give  complete  sketch. 

6.  What  is  the  essential  requirement  in  order  to  measure  £.  M.  F. 
accurately,  and  how  is  it  fulfilled  in  voltmeter  construction  ? 

7.  Since  the  mechanical  construction  and  resistance  of  the  movable 
ooil  of  a  Weston  voltmeter  and  ammeter  are  both  the  same,  what 
then  is  the  essential  difference  in  the  instruments  ? 

8.  Make  a  sketch  of  the  internal  connections  of  a  Weston  volt- 
meter. 

9.  What  is  a  potentiometer,  and  for  what  is  it  used? 

PROBLEMS. 

1.  Find  the  size  of  wire  required  to  conduct  current  to  100  55- watt 
lamps  in  parallel,  located  at  a  distance  of  125  feet  from  the  dynan^o, 
which  maintains  a  constant  pressure  of  112  volts  at  its  terminals. 
The  lamps  receive  110  volts.    Am,  No.  2  B.  &  8. 

2.  What  power  is  lost  in  the  leads  in  question  1  ?    Ans.  100  watts. 
3;  What  r.  D.  must  be  maintained  at  the  terminals  of  a  dynamo 

so  that  150  lami)s,  in  parallel,  each  requiring  55  watts  at  110  volts, 
will  receive  their  proper  current?  Resistance  of  leads  .02  ohm. 
Ant,  111.5  volts. 

4.  if  the  internal  resistance  of  the  armature  in  problem  3  is 
.05  ohm,  what  £.  M.  F.  is  developed  by  the  machine?  Am,  115.25 
Tolts. 

5.  How  much  resistance  must  be  inserted  in  series  with  two  50- 
volt  50-  watt  lamps,  to  allow  them  to  be  placed  in  series  across  a  220 
volt  circuit?    Ans.  120  ohms. 

0.  We  desire  to  run  a  motor,  requiring  1  ampere,  at  6  volts  from  an 
Edison  circuit  of  110  volts  potential  difference.  If  two  50- volt  50-ohm 
(hot)  incandescent  lamps  are  connected  in  series  with  the  motor,  how 
much  additional  resistance  must  be  added  to  meet  the  requirements  ? 
Ans,  ^  ohms. 

7.  One  hundred  incandescent  lamps,  110  volts  55  watts  each,  are  to 
be  installed  in  a  private  house.  The  distance  from  the  meter  to  the  gen- 
eral centre  of  distribution  on  the  second  floor  is  150  feet.  Potential 
at  the  meter  is  113  volts  and  at  the  point  of  distribution  111  volts. 
Calculate  the  size  and  weight  of  wire  required,  using  the  two-wire  di- 
rect current  system.     Arts,  No.  IB.  &  S.,  73.5  or  76  lbs. 

8.  It  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  power  lost  on  a  certain  feeder 
in  a  central  station  is  excessive.  You  are  consulted  and  asked  to  de- 
termine the  power  so  lost  and  the  yearly  cost  of  the  same.  The  data 
furnished  by  the  company  is  as  follows :  station  runs  10  hours  per 
day  ;  the  cost  of  producing  an  electrical  horse-power-hour  is  3.5  cents  ; 
the  average  daily  load  on  this  feeder  is  100  amperes  ;  the  size  of  wire 
is  No.  2.  B.  &  S.  gauge,  and  the  distance  to  the  point  of  distribution  is 
1000  feet ;  the  system  used  is  two- wire  direct  current.    Ana,  $555.74. 
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9.  You  are  required  to  construct  an  electric  heater  for  a  trolley  car, 
and  find  by  experiment  that  10  amperes  flowing  through  a  No.  16  B. 
&  S.  iron  wire  will  radiate  suHicient  heat  for  the  purpose.  Assuming 
that  the  potential  difference  between  trolley  wire  and  track  is  500  volts, 
find  the  length  of  wire  required  to  properly  place  the  stove  in  parallel 
with  the  circuit.  (Neglect  the  rise  in  resistance  due  to  the  heat. )  Ana. 
2038  feet. 

10.  The  two  field  magnets  of  a  bipolar  dynamo  have  a  resistance  of 
55  ohms  each,  and  are  connected  in  series  and  placed  in  shunt  with 
the  brushes  where  110  volts  are  maintained,  (a)  What  is  the  field 
exciting  current?  (6)  What  is  the  total  magnetising  force,  if  the 
length  of  wire  on  each  spool  is  12,000  feet  and  the  mean  length  of  one 
turn  2  feet  ?  (c)  What  will  be  the  exciting  current  when  the  fields  are 
placed  in  parallel  with  the  brushes  ?  Ana,  (a)  1  ampere ;  (b)  12,000  A. 
T.  ;  (c)  4  amperes. 

11.  (a)  How  much  resistance  would  you  insert  in  circuit  with  a  50 
volt  50- watt  incandescent  lamp,  to  allow  it  to.  be  properly  placed  across 
a  110-volt  circuit?  (6)  How  many  feet  of  No.  18^.  &S.  German  silver 
wire  are  required  to  make  a  rheostat  for  this  purpose?  Ans,  (a)  60 
ohms;  (6)  759  feet. 

12.  Four  electromagnets  having  resistances  of  4,  6,  8  and  10  ohms 
respectively,  are  connected  in  series  and  to  a  battery  having  an  in- 
ternal resistance  of  2  ohms.  When  the  swiU^h  is  closed  a  voltmeter, 
across  the  battery  terminals,  indicates  56  volts,  (a)  What  will  be  the 
indications  of  a  voltmeter  when  paralleled  with  each  spool?  (6) 
What  will  the  voltmeter  indicate  when  placed  across  the  cells  when 
the  magnets  are  disconnected?  (c)  What  will  be  the  efiiciency  of 
the  battery  when  connected  to  the  circuit?  Ans,  (a)  8,  12,  16  and  20 
volts ;  (6)  60  volts ;  (c)  93  per  cent. 

13.  What  will  be  the  drop  on  500  feet  of  No.  0  wire  used  as  an 
overhead  trolley  line  at  the  instant  when  it  is  supplying  current  to 
four  cars,  each  requiring  70  amperes?    Ans,  14.2  volts.* 

*  The  student  ia  advised  to  calculate  resistances  rather  than  take  them  from  the  wire 
l«I>le.  Answers  given  for  problems  are  based  upon  calculations  from  the  formulae  giveq 
in  this  book. 
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MEASUREMENT  OP  RESISTANCB. 

Measurement  of  Resistance  (Fall  of  Potential  Method) — Measuring 
the  Resistance  of  Arc  and  Incandescent  Lamps  While  Burning — 
Measurement  of  Resistance  (Substitution  Method) — Drop  Method 
of  Comparison — Voltmeter  Method — By  Weston  Instruments — 
Wheatstone  Bridge  (Principle  of  Slide  Wire  Pattern) — Lamp 
Chart  Analc^y  of  Wheatstone  Bridge— Construction  and  Use  of 
Slide  Wire  Bridge — Student's  Wheatstone  Bridge  (Lozen^  Pat- 
tern)— Operating  the  Bridge— To  Measure  a  Higher  Resistance 
Than  That  in  the  Rheostat— To  Measure  a  Low  Resistance— The 
Best  Selection  of  Resistances  for  the  Bridge  Arms — Commercial 
Wheatstone  Bridge— Direct  Reading  Ohmmeter — Questions  and 
Problems. 

241.  Measurement  of  Resistance. — I.  Fall  of  Poten* 

TiAL  Method  (^Ammeter  and  voltmeter  required). — This  is  a 
very  simple  method  for  measuring  an  unknown  resistance 
directly  by  Ohm's  Law  when  an  ammeter,  a  voltmeter  and  a 
source  of  current  are  available.  Suppose  the  unknown  re* 
sistance,  A,  Fig.  220,  is  the  arm- 
ature or  field  magnet  of  a  dy- 
namo. Connect  the  resistance  to 
be  measured  in  series  with  the 
ammeter  and  the  source  of  elec- 
tricity. Connect  the  voltmeter  in 
parallel  with,  or  across  the  resist- 
ance. Make  simultaneous  read- 
ings of  both  instruments.  The 
\mknown  resistance  is  calculated 
from  Formula  (30)  R  =  E  -^  I. 
In  using  this  method  precau- 
tion must  be  taken  not  to  pass 
a  greater  current  through  the  object  to  be  measured  than  it 
will  carry  without  heating,  %  257,  otherwise  a  higher  resist- 
ance than  the  true  one  will  be  measured.  Generally  the 
larger  the  current  used,  without  heating,  the  greater  the  ac- 
curacy, because  the  voltmeter  gives  a  higher  reading.     This 
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is  especially  true  for  measuring  low  resistances  and  for  which 
this  method  is  quite  suitable.  A  milli-voltmeter  will  give 
greater  accuracy  when  the  resistance  is  quite  low,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  series  field  of  a  large  dynamo  which  may  be  .0001 
ohm.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  method  is  applied  to 
high  resistances  the  current  will  be  small  and  a  milli-ammeter 
can  be  used  to  advantage. 

Ftob.  99 :  What  is  the  resistance  of  the  object  A,  Fig.  220,  if  the 
respective  readings  of  ammeter  and  voltmeter  are  4  and  36? 

By  Formula  (30)    R=S^^==9 ohms. 

1  =  4  amperes,  E = 36  volts. 

Prob.  100 :  The  resistance  of  a  bonded  rail  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
above  method.  The  current  through  the  rail  and  its  copper  joint  is 
500  amperes,  the  drop  across  the  joint  is  25  millivolts.  What  is  the 
resistance  in  microhms  ? 

By  Formula  (30)    ^  =  ^  =  '^  =  -00005  ohm. 
E  =  25  millivolts  =  .025  volt,  I   =  500  amperes. 
By  Formula  (12)  .00005  X  1000000  =  50  microhms. 

242.  Measuring  the  Resistance  of  Arc  and  Incandes 
cent  Lamps  While  Burning. — ^The  fall  of  potential  method, 

%  241,  is  adapted  to  this 
measurement.  Connec- 
tions are  shown  for 
measuring  an  arc  lamp 
while  it  is  burning,  in 
Fig.  221,  and  for 
measuring  the  hot  re- 
sistance of  one  or  more 
incandescent  lamps 
while  burning,  in  Fig. 
214. 

Suppose  the  pressure 
across  the  arc  is  42  volts 
and  the  current  10  am- 
42-*-  10  =  4.2  ohms, 
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Fig.  221. — Measuring  the  Resistance  of  an 

"ill* 


Arc  Lamp  While  it  is  Burning. 

peres,  then  the  hot  resistance  is 
Formula  (30).  This  resistance  is  much  less  than  when  the 
carbon  tips  are  in  contact  when  the  lamp  is  not  burning. 
Th&  resistance  of  carbon  decreases  with  the  temperature 
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Prob.  101 :  A  Hei  ies  arc-light  dynamo  is  supplying  a  constant  current 
of  10  amperes  to  a  lamp  circuit  with  a  potential  difference  at  the 
dynamo  brushes  of  2745  volts.  Each  lamp  requires  45  volts  and  the 
resistance  of  the  line  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of  1  lamp,  ^a)  What 
is  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit?  (b)  How  many  lamps  are 
burning?  (c)  What  is  the  resistance  o'  1  lamp?  (d)  How  many 
lamps  can  be  maintained  by  1  electrical  horse  power?  (e)  How 
many  electrical  horse  jjower  are  delivereti  by  the  dynamo?  (f) 
What  is  the  length  of  this  series  circuit  if  it  is  constructed  of  No.  a 
B.  &  S.  copper  wire? 

Solution :  2745  — ^  45  =  2700  =  volts  drop  on  all  the  arc  lamps. 

45  =  volts  drop  on  the  leads. 

2700 

-^  =  60  lamps  burning  (b). 

45 
By  Formula  (SO)  ^  =  4.5  ohms  resistance  1  lamp  (c), 

45 
By  Formula  (30)     jg  =  4.5  ohms  resistance  of  line. 

Total  resistance  =  (4.5  X  60)  +  4.5  =  274.5  ohms  (a). 

By  Formula  (62)     watts  per  lamp  =  45  X  10  =450. 

746 
^  =1.65  lamps  per  H.  P.  (d). 

By  Formula  (65)    H.  P.  =  ^^  =  ^^^JW^  =  36.79  H.  P.  (e). 
ByFormula(23)  L  =  ^><-|-^  ==  ^^Xjp  ^^^  ^^^ 

No.  6  B.  &  S.=  26250  C.  M. 

243.  Measurement  of  Resistance.— II.  Substitution 
Method  (Galvanometer  and  graduated  rheostat  required.)-^ 
(Connect  the  unknown  resistance,  X,  and  the  galvanometer  in 
series,  and  to  one  or  more  cells, 

preferably  of  the  closed   circuit        ^M\S\^S^            ^"T^    \ 
type,  as  shown  in  Fig.  222.    Note                             ^j^ 
tifie  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
needle.    Now  substitute  the  grad- 
uated rheostat  for  the  unknown  ^  |  |  | 

resistance  and  adjust  it  till  the 

needle  attains  its  former  deflection.  ^^«-  222.-Sub8titution  Method. 

The  resistance  in  the  rheostat  is  now  equal  to  the  unknown 
resistance,  since  the  current  through  the  galvanometer  is  the 
same  as  before,  and  the  pressure  also  the  same. 

If  the  unknown  resistance  is  so  small  that  the  galvanom- 
eter needle  is  deflected  off  the  scale,  the  rheostat  may  be 
inserted  in  series  with  the  unknown  resistance,  and  the  resist- 
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ance  unplugged  till  a  suitable  deflection  is  obtained.  Then 
the  unknown  resistance  is  removed  and  resistance  added  by 
the  rheostat  till  the  deflection  is  the  same  as  before;  the  re- 
sistance  so  added  is  equal  to  the  unknown  resistance. 

Prob.  102 :  With  the  connections,  as  shown  m  Fig.  222,  the  de- 
flection of  the  galvanometer  with  the  unknown  resistance  in  circnit 
was  25®.  With  the  rheostat  substituted  it  was  found  necessary  to 
anplug  47  ohms  to  obtain  a  deflection  of  25**.  Therefore,  47  ohms 
Is  the  resistance  of  the  unknown  object. 

Prob.  103 :  When  a  small  incandescent  lamp- was  connected  for 
cold  resistance  measurement,  as  in  Fig.  222,  the  needle  was  deflected  off 
the  scale.  The  rheostat  was  inserted  in  series  and  55  ohms  unplugged 
when  40  deflections  were  indicated.  The  lamp  is  now  removed  and 
the  deflections  are  47.  It  requii*ed  12  ohms  to  be  added  to  the  circuit 
to  reduce  the  deflections  to  40,  therefore  12  ohms  is  the  cold  resist- 
ance of  the  incandescent  lamp. 

244.  Measurement  of  Resistance. — III.  Drop  Method 

OP  Comparison  {A  standard  known  resistance^  or  a  graduated 
rheostat  and  a  voltmeter  required), — This  method  is  very  con- 
yj^  venient   for   many    practical 

^  measurements.     No   ammeter  is 

required.      The  known  and  un- 
tTHT^^^^r^      known  resistances  are  connected 
J\jVJ\I\jV— >.    m  series  and  to  a  source  of  con- 
stant   current,     Fig.    223.     The 
drop  across  each   resistance,  as 
measured    by   the   voltmeter,  is 
I ^    directly  proportional  to  that  re- 
sistance, since  the  current  is  tho 
Fig.  223.— Measurement  of  Re-  same  through   both   resistances. 
sistance^by^the^Dro^^^^^  The  drop  on  the  known  resistance 

also  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
drop  on  the  unknown  resistance  as  the  value  of  the  known 
resistance  bears  to  the  value  of  the  unknown  resistance,  or, 
calling  the  known  resistance  the  standard  and  the  unknown 
resistance  X,  then : 

Drop  on  Standard     Resistance  of  Standard 
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Drop  on  X  Resistance  of  X 

^        ,  .XV      Res-  of  Standard  X  Drop  on  X     (89). 

Or  unknown  resistance  X  = ^r ^ — 3 — ^-^- ^     ' 

Drop  on  Standard 

A  high  resistance  galvanometer,  the  deflections  of  which 
we  proportional  to  the  current,  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
voltmeter  and  the  value  of  the  deflections  substituted  in  the 
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formula.  In  this  method  the  current  used  should  not  be 
strong  enough  to  heat  the  resistance  appreciably.  The  most 
accurate  results  are  obtained  when  the  stsmdard  resist- 
ance is  selected  as  near  as  possible  to  the  supposed  value  of 
the  unknown  resistance.  If  the  current  is  not  very  steady 
several  readings  should  be  taken  of  each  measurement  and 
the  average  value  used  in  the  formula.  With  suitable 
selected  standards  this  method  is  adapted  for  measuring 
either  high  or  low  resistances  with  accuracy. 

Pfob.  104 :  With  the  connections  as  shown  in  Fig.  223,  the  drop  on 
the  standard  resistance  of  5  ohms  was  2  volts,  while  the  drop  on  the 
unknown  resistance  was  10  volts ;  the  unknown  resistance  then  is  5 
times  as  great,  or  25  ohms,  or 

By  Formula  (89)  Resistance  of  X  =  ^  ^  ^^  ==  26  ohms. 

245.  Measurement  of  Resistance. — IV.  Voltmeter 
Method  (  VoUmeter  of  known  resistance  required), — This  method 
is   especially   adapted   for  measuring   high    b^u.^ 

resistances,  as  insulation  of  wires,  etc.     The     lil||| 

voltmeter  is  connected  directly  across   the   fl  II    -| 
source  of  E.  M.  F.,  which  should  be  as  high  A^ 

as  possible,  within  the  limits  of  the  scale, 
and  the  deflection  noted  (which  we  will 
call  d)  by  closing  the  switch  K,  Fig.  224'.  ^*t'ffi^,X'^ 
Switch  K,  is  now  open  and  the  unknown  by  the  Use  of  a  Volt- 
resistance  inserted  in  series  with  the  volt-  ™«^®''- 
meter  (call  this  deflection  dj,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
voltmeter,  r.  The  formula  for  finding  the  value  of  the 
unknown  resistance  R  is 

R  =  r   (i-  -  i) (90). 

Derivation  of  Formula  (90).— Since  the  E.  M.  F.  is  constant,  the 
drop  through  the  voltmeter  alone  equals  CXr  which  is  also  equal  to 
the  drop  through  the  voltmeter  and  extra  resistance  or  Ci  R  -f  Ci  r. 
The  deflection  d  or  dj,  of  the  voltmeter  needle  is  proportional  to  the 
current,  therefore : 

dr  =  di  R  -|-di  r, 

transposing   dr  —  d^  r  =  di  R, 

dividing   byd.^-^  =  R, 
or  i  -  r  =  R. 

orr(j-l)  =  R. 
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Prob.  105:  When  tlie  voltmeter  in  Fig.  224,  is  directly  connected 
acroHs  the  source  of  £.  M.  F.  110  volts  are  indicated  ;  when  placed  in 
aeries  with  the  unknown  resistance,  4  volts  are  indicated,  see  Fig^.  155. 
What  is)  the  value  of  the  unknown  resistance  if  the  voltmeter  nas  a 
rrt-i  tauce of  150000 ohms? 

V.y  Formula  (90)  R=  r  (^ 1)  = 

150000  (i^— 1)  =  150000  X   (^^  —  ^)  = 
4  4  4 

150000  X  i—  =  3,975,000  ohms,  or  3.975  mega. 
d  =  110  voUs,  di  =  4  volts,  r  =  150000  ohms. 

246.  Measurement  of  Resistance. — ^V.  By  Weston  Ik  - 
STRUMEiNTS. — A  number  of  practical  applicatioiiH  of  the  fore- 
going methods  are  illustrated  in  a  catalog  issued  by  the 
Wesion  Electrical  Instrument  Company. 

247.  Measurement   of  Resistance. — ^VI.   Wheatstone 

Bridge  {Principle  of  the  slide  loire  pattern). — In  Fig.  225  two 
unequal  resistances,  ab  and  cd,  are  connected  in  parallel  and 
to  a  source  of  constant  E.  M.  F.  The  drop  across  the  wire, 
.fi«u«t9.  ab,  is  equal  to  the  drop  across  the  wire,  cd, 
say  3  volts  between  points  1  and  2,  the 
drop  for  any  given  length  on  ab  is,  however, 
not  equal  to  the  drop  on  the  same  length 
a  of  cd,  since  the  resistances  are  unequal.  If 
some  point  as  3  is  selected  along  ab,  and 
'JjJ^'^'^  the  difference  of  potential  between  this 
Fijf .  225.— Principle  point  and  a  is  2  volts,  then  a  corresponding 
<>fthe  Wheatetone  point  on  cd  can  be  found,  as  point  4, 
"  **•  between  which  and  c  there  will  also  be 

a  difference  of  potential  of  2  volts.  This  may  readily  be  found 
by  connecting  one  terminal  of  a  galvanometer  to  point  3  and 
iliding  the  other  terminal  along  cd  until  the  galvanometer  is 
not  deflected  when  point  4  is  found.  Since  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  potential  then  between  points  3  and  4,  no  current 
flows  through  the  galvanometer,  consequently  its  needle  re- 
mains at  zero.  If  a  piece  of  heavy  wire  were  connected  to 
points  3  and  4  under  these  conditions,  no  current  would  flow 
through  it,  nor  would  the  current  in  the  circuit  be  disturbed. 
If  after  a  balance  is  so  obtained  the  slider  at  4  is  moved 
nearer  to  c,  the  current  divides  at  3  and  part  flows  to  points 
3  and  4  through  the  galvanometer,  deflecting  it  to  the  right 
of  zero,  say,  since  the  difference  in  pressure  between  c  and  4 
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i8  less  than  2  volts,  while  that  between  a  and  3  is  2  volts. 
If,  in  the  same  manner,  the  slider  at  4  is  moved  toward  d, 
there  is  a  greater  drop  across  c-4  than  a-3,  and  the  current 
at  4  divides,  part  flowing  to  point  2  by  4-3  through  the 
galvanometer,  and  deflecting  its  needle  now  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  or  to  the  left.  When  the  balance  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  is  obtained  the  volts  drop  across 
a-3  is  equal  to  the  drop  across  c-4,  and  the  drop  across  3-b 
equal  to  the  drop  across  4-d.  The  value  of  the  resistance 
a^S  bears  the  same  ratio  to  that  of  c-4  as  resistance  3-b 
compared  with  4-d. 

For  example,  if  a-3  is  6  ohms  and  c-4  is  12  ohms,  when 
a  balance  is  obtained  whatever  is  the  resistance  of  3-b,  it  will 
be  just  one-half  as  great  as  the  resistance  of  4-d.  This  rela- 
lation  enables  any  unknown  resistance,  such  as  3-b,  to  be 
measured  when  the  others  are  known,  by  balancing  the  po- 
tential differences  in  the  divided  circuit  by  moving  the  sliding 
contact  4  to  the  point  of  balance.    From  the  proportion, 

Res,  a-3 Res.  3-b 

Res.  c-4       Res.  4-d' 
we  get 

T>      o  u       Res.  a-3  X  Res.  4-d 

Res.  3-b  = ^^-^^ — 2 • 

Res.  c-4. 

When  balance  is  obtained  the  values  of  the  three  resistances, 
a-3,  c-4  and  4-d  are  substituted  in  the  above  formula  and 
the  unknown  resistance,  3-b,  is 
readily  calculated. 

248.  Lamp  Chart  Analogy 
of  Wheatstone  Bridge.— 

The  balancing  of  potentials  may  be 
practically  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
16-C.  P.  60-volt  lamps  (50  ohms  hot), 
arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  226  and 
connected  to  a  dynamo  circuit.  Two 
lamps  are  connected  in  series  at  A, 
making  the  total  resistance  100  ohms, 
which  is  connected  in  series  with 
two  lan\{)8  connected  in  parallel  at  C, 
the  joint  resistance  of  which  is  25 
ohms,  Formula  (43).  The  total  renist- 
ance  of  A  and  C  in  series  is,  therefore, 

125  ohms.    If  125  volts  are  maintained        ^^^v^^      v./^JH— ^ 
across  points  1  and  2,  the  circuit,  AC,    Fig.  226.— T^amp  Cliart  AnaloRf 
mil  receive  one    ampere,   the    drop         of  the  Wheatstone  Bridge. 
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across  the  lamps  at  A  will  be  100  volts  and  across  the  lamps  at  C,  25 
volts.  The  A  tamps  burn  at  normal  candle  power,  but  the  C  lamps, 
dimly  since  they  get  only  J  ampere  each. 

Consider  now  the  lower  half  of  the  circuit.  At  B,  4  lamps  are  con- 
nected in  series  so  that  resistance  of  B  =  200  ohms,  Formula  (36) 
plus  1  lamp  in  series  with  them  at  D  =  250  ohms  for  this  lower 
circuit.  The  current  therefore  through  B  and  D  is  one-half  ampere. 
Formula  (28),  and  all  the  lamps  burn  dimly  since  the  drop  across 
each  lamp  is  only  125  -j-  6  =  25  volts.  The  drop  across  B  is-therefore 
100  volts,  the  same  as  it  was  across  A,  and  25  volts  across  D,  or  the 
same  as  across  C.  Now  since  the  drop  across  1*3  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  across  1-4,  100  volts,  if  points  3  and  4  are  connected  by  a  wire 
no  current  will  flow  throujjh  it  and  the  lamps  will  burn  with  the 
same  brilliancy  as  when  3  and  4  are  not  connected.  If  the  resistance 
of  the  lamps  is  fairly  uniform  and  a  voltmeter  is  connected  across  3 
and  4  it  will  not  show  any  appreciable  deflection.  If  the  wire  across 
3  and  4  is  removed  from  4  and  placed,  say  to  the  right  of  the  lamp  at  D, 
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Fig.  227.--Student's  Slide  Wire  Bridge. 

Complete  connections  for  measuring  the  unknown  resistance  at  D  are  depicted.   The 
student's  Daniell  cell  and  detector  galvanometer  are  used. 

then  the  condition  of  balance  is  destroyed,  the  lamps  at  A  are  sub- 
jected to  125  volts  and  bum  above  c.  p.  while  lamps  at  C  are  cut  out  of 
circuit  and  the  wire  3-4  carries  the  current  flowing  through  the  lamps 
at  A. 

This  lamp  chart  should  assist  the  student  in  understanding  how  the 
potentials  are  balanced  in  the  slide  wire  bridge  and  the  Wheatstone 
bridge,  If  250. 

249.  Construction  and  Use  of  Slide  Wire  Bridge.— A 

simple  form  of  slide  wire  bridge  for  measuring  resistance  is 
depicted  in  Fig.  227.  A  piece  of  German  silver  or  platinoid 
wire,  about  No.  24,  is  stretched  between  binding  posts,  cd, 
mounted  on  a  wooden  base.  Directly  under  the  wire  is  a 
paper  double  scale  about  22  inches  long,  graduated  in  1000 
equal  divisions  with  zero  at  either  end,  to  facilitate  taking 
readings  from  either  point,  c  or  d. 
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Strips  of  copper  mounted  on  the  base,  support  aiKlHional 
posts  for  reception  of  the  a)>ool  resietaune  terminals  and  serie 
to  make  electrical  connections.     The  small  letters  iind  tigurefi 
indicate  the  same  points  on  this  bridge  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram, Fig.  225,  by  which  its  principle  waa_  explained,  ^  248. 
A  resistance  spool,  with 
copper  terminals,  shown 
in  detail  in  Fig.  228,  and 
wound    non-inductively, 
i[  299,  is  inserted  in  the 
binding  posts  at  A,  Fig. 

227,  and  corresponds  to  ^^ - 

the  former  resistance  a-3.  '^■"""■fr-  b»«i»t«c.  sm  5..«> 
The  unknown  resistance, 
3-b,  is  connected  to  the 
posts  at  D.  The  batteiy  is  connected  across  points  1  and  2, 
as  before-  and  one  galvanometer  terminal  to  post  3,  the 
other  galvanometer  post  is  connected  to  the  flexible  wire 
slider  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  228.  The  slider  is  moved 
along  the  wire,  cd,  till  some  point,  as  4,  is  found  where  the 
needle  is  not  deflected. 

When  balance  is  obtained  the  unknov/n  resistance  is  calcu- 
lated by  tiie  Formula  in  %  248,  as  follows  : 

Unknown  Kes.  =  Res-  "-3  X  lenirth  4-d 
lengtti  c  -  4 
Referring  to  Figs.  227  and  229  : 
Let  A  ^  known  resistance  ; 

B^»  length  of  wire  between  c  and  point  4  when  balance  is  ob- 
tained; 
C  =  len^li  of  wire  between  [Mjint  4  and  d  when  balance  ia  ob- 
tained ; 
D  ^  value  of  unknown  resistance. 
Then  by  the  above  formula, 
Resi«tanceofD=«i?^^^^^!^?S*hC (^j,. 

More  briefly  D=—^-- 

Several  different  spools  are  furnished  with  the  bridge,  such 
as  1,  10  and  100  ohms,  and  the  proper  spool  to  be  inserted  at 
point  A,  should  be  as  near  in  value  to  the  resistance  to  be 
measured  as  can  be  approximated  before  measurement.  The 
error  in  measurement  is  less  when  this  is  the  case. 
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The  contacts  should  be  clean  and  all  wires  fastened  tightly, 
the  slider  should  also  be  cleaned.  Care  must  be  exercised 
in  moving  the  slider  over  the  bridge  wire  so  that  it  is  not 
scraped,  since  the  accuracy  of  measurement  depends  upon  the 
uniform  cross-section  of  the  bridge  wire.  It  is  best  to  make 
several  trial  contacts  at  different  points  and  note  the  direction 
of  the  needle's  deflection,  instead  of  running  the  slider  along 
the  wire.  The  same  approximate  pressure  of  the  hand  should 
be  applied  in  making  contact  with  the  slider  in  different 
measurements.  One  or  two  cells  in  series  will  be  sufficient 
for  ordinary  measurements  and  a  switch  can  be  introduced 
into  this  circuit  to  prevent  the  current  from  heating  the  wire, 
and  also  to  prevent  polarization,  when  open  circuit  cells  are 

used.      The  slide  wire  bridge  is 

■  ■^  adapted  for  measuring  low  resist- 

P  ances  and  is  a  laboratory  instru- 

^  rmX        ment;    the  Wheatstone    bridge, 

mJSa^  ■       I     Li|    ^  250,  is  a  commercial  instrument 

r-350  i,t  c  6go       i|    ^^r  measuring  high  or  low  resist- 

^  WlV^    C  ances. 

\iy  Prob.  106:    You   are   required  to 

Fig.  229.-Slide  Wire  Bridge    measure  the  resistance  of  a  spool  of 

Connections.  wire  which  from    rough  calculation 

by  Formula  (22)  is  about  20  ohms. 
When  inserted  in  the  bridge  the  following  data  is  recorded  when  bal- 
ance is  obtained :  the  10  ohm  spool  was  selected,  B  =  350  scale  divi- 
sions read  from  the  left-hand  zero  mark,  C  =  650  divisions  read  from 
right-hand  zero  mark.  What  is  the  value  of  the  unknown  resistance 
at  D,  Fig.  229  ? 

By  Formula  (91)  D  =  —  ^  =  —^.^  =  18.57  ohms. 

r>  oO\j 

A  =  10  ohms,  C  =  650  divisions,  B  =  350  divisions. 
Prob.  107 :  In  another  measurement  with  the  slide  wire  bridge,  A 
=  100  ohms,  B  =  100  divisions,  C  =  900  divisions.     What  is  the  value 
of  the  unknown  resistance  ? 

By  Formula  (91)  D  ==  ^-^  =  ^^lOQ^^  =  ^^  ^^^^^• 

Prob.  108 :  What  is  the  value  of  an  unknown  resistance  measured 
by  the  slide  wire  bridge  when  A  =  1  ohm,  B  =  900  divisions,  C  =^ 
100  divisions. 

By  Formula  (91)  D  =  ^—  =  ^  ^^^  =  -H  ohm. 

Problems  107  and  108  illustrate  about  the  range  of  the  bridge  with 
the  spools  furnished,  but  the  per  cent  of  error  in  measurement  in- 
creases as  the  resistance  to  be  measured  increases,  and  measurementa 
are  more  accurate  for  low  resistances  with  this  type  of  bridge. 
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250.  Student's  Wheatstone  Bridge  (Lozenge  PoMem).— 

The  Wheatstone  bridge  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  of 
balancing  potentials  in  a  divided  circuit  as  explained  in  ^  248. 
In  Fig.  230  a  simple  diagram  of  the  circuit  is  given.  A, 
B,  C,  and  D  are  called  the  arms  of  the  bridge.  The  unknown 
resistance  is  connected  at  D,  a  variable  rheostat  at  C,  and  re- 
sistance spools  are  inserted  in  the  arms,  A  and  B.  The  con- 
nections and  apparatus  required  for  making  measurements  by 
the  student's  lozenge  bridge  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  232.  One 
of  the  spools  of  the  resistance  set,  which  was  previously  cal- 
culated by  Formula  (22)  is  inserted  in  the  D  arm  for  verifica- 
tion of  the  calculation  by  electrical  measurement.  The  ap- 
paratus illustrated  comprises  the  following  parts ;  lozenge 
bridge  with  spools,  student's  Daniell  cell,  adjustable  graduated 
rheostat,  double  contact  key,  and  detector  galvanometer.  The 
arras  are  lettered  to  correspond  with  the  diagram,  Fig.  231, : 


Fig.  230.— Principle  of  the  Wheat- 
stone  Bridge. 


Fig.  231.— Principle  of  the  Wheat- 
stone  Bridge. 


The  resistance  in  the  arm.  A,  bears  the  same  relation  to  that 
in  B  as  the  resistance  in  the  rheostat  at  C  does  to  the  un- 
known resistance  at  D.  Spools  are  selected  for  A  and  B 
and  the  resistance  of  C  varied  till  the  galvanometer  needle 
stands  at  zero. 

A  balance  of  the  resistances  in  the  bridge  arms  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  231.  The  proportion  is  shown  by  the  values  of  the 
resistances  in  the  arms  which  is  as  10  is  to  100,  so  is  200  to 
2000,  or 

Res,  of  A Res.  C 

Res.  of  B  ~  Res.   D' 


Res.  of  D 


17 


Res,  of  B  X  Res,  of  C 
Res.  of  A 
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Res.  of  D  =  5_^ (92). 

Six  spoole  are  provided  with  this  particular  bridge ;  2  one-ohm 
2  ten-ohm,  and  2  one- hundred-ohm  spools.  For  the  propei 
eelection  of  spools  see  the  following  paragraphs. 

7^  (fouNe  contact  i^,  Fig.  232,  ie  practically  two  bntlon  Bn  itches 
mounted  on  the  same  base,  the  npper  switch  connected  tothetwoad- 
jAcent  poHtB  marked  6,  closee  the  battery  circuit  when  a  slight  prea- 
iure  is  applied.    The  lower  switch  iscoDnect«d  to  the  other  two  posts 
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marked  G,  and  is  inserted  in  series  with  the  galvanometer,  Fig.  232L 
When  the  button  is  depressed  two  independent  circuits  are  closed  in 
this  order.  On  breaking  the  circuits  the  galvanometer  circuit  breaks 
first.  The  battery  circuit  must  always  be  closed  before  the  galvanom- 
eter circuit  in  order  to  allow  the  current  to  become  steady  before 
closing  the  galvanometer  key,  hence  the  use  of  the  double  contact  key. 

261.  Operating  the  Bridge. — Make  the  bridge  connections 
as  given  in  %  250,  and  Fig.  232.  Suppose  the  unknown  re- 
sistance, a  coil  of  wire  connected  at  D,  is  about  20  ohms.  Con- 
nect a  10  ohm  spool  in  arms  A  and  B.  Connect  the  battery 
through  the  double  contact  key  to  posts  marked  B,  likewise 
the  galvanometer  through  the  posts  marked  G.  See  that  all 
connections  are  bright  and  tight.  Insert  resistance  in  the 
graduated  rheostat  to  the  value  of  what  you  suppose  D  will 
measure.  Depress  the  double  contact  key  and  note  direction 
of  needle's  deflection,  say  to  the  left  Release  the  key  and  add 
more  resistance  to  the  circuit  by  changing  the  position  of  the 
rheostat  arm.  If  on  depressing  the  key  the  deflection  now  is 
still  to  the  left  but  leas  than  before,  release  the  key  and  add  more 
reaistance.  If  on  the  next  trial  the  needle  swings  to  the  rights 
(do  much  resistance  has  been  added  and  some  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  rheostat  circuit.  Proceed  in  this  manner  till  a  balance 
is  obtained.  If  on  the  first  trial  adding  resistance  had  further 
increased  the  needle's  deflection,  too  much  had  been  taken 
out  at  the  start.  In  the  above  case  the  needle  swinging  to  the 
r^A^  0/2^0  means  that  the  rheostat's  resistance  must  be  de- 
creased  while  the  needle  swinging  to  the  left  of  zero  indicates 
too  low  a  resistance  in  the  rheostat. 

With  the  same  pole  of  the  battery  always  connected  to  the 
same  bridge  post,  this  relation  of  the  needle's  deflection  will 
always  hold  good,  and  in  such  a  case  could  be  marked  on  the 
instrument,  as  is  done  in  the  portable  bridge  sets.  Suppose  a 
balance  is  obtained  when  18  ohms  are  in  the  rheostat  circuit. 

Then  by  Formula  (92)    D  =  5-^  =  ^:2^^=  18  ohms. 

When  the  A  and  B  arms  have  equal  resistances  they  will 
always  cancel  in  Formula  (92),  so  that  the  unknown  resist- 
ance is  then  equal  to  the  amount  inserted  in  the  rheostat 
circuit,  and  can  be  read  directly  from  it  without  reference  to 
the  formula.  With  equal  resistances  in  the  A  and  B  arms, 
which  should  always  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  unknown 
resistance,  the  maximum  resistance  that  the  bridge  will 
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measure  is  limited  to  the  resistance  contained  in  the  iheoBtat 
which,  in  the  student's  rheostat,  illustrated  in  Fig.  232,  is 
IpO  ohms. 

252.  To  Measure  a  Higher  Resistance  Than  That  in 

the  Rheostat. — By  inspection  of  Fomiula  (92)  Res.  of  D  = 

— ^ —  it  will  be  observed  that  the  value  of  resistance  in  the 
A 

A  arm  is  the  divisor,  so  that  if  a  low  resistance  S[>ool  is  selected 

for  it  and  a  high  resistance  spool  for  the  arm,  B,  the  quotient 

will  be  high.     For  example,  let  B==  100  ohms,  A  =  1  ohm, 

and  suppose  that  balance  against  some  unknown  resistance 

was  obtained  when  150  ohms  had  been  inserted  in  the  rheo- 

staty  then 

D  =  ^^^^^  =15000  ohms, 

or  the  bridge  is  capable  of  measuring  a  much  higher  resist- 
ance than  that  contained  in  the  rheostat. 

263.  To  Measure  a  Low  Resistance. — 

In  this  case  the  divisor  A,  in  Formula  (92)  should  be*  very  iarj^e 
and  B  small,  hence  select  spools  for  arms  A  and  B  accordinjjly.  For 
example,  let  arm  B  ^  10  ohms,  and  A  =  100  ohms  and  balance  ob- 
tained against  some  unknown  resistance  when  2  ohms  were  inserted 
in  the  rheostat,  then 

p.      B  X  C       10  X  2        20  _  „    , 
^  =  -^— =  -T00-  =  l00=-2ohm, 

or  the  bridge  will  measure  a  much  lower  resistance  than  any  con« 
tained  in  the  rheostat.  Suppose  a  balance  is  obtained  in  another 
measurement  when  B  =  1^  A  =  100  and  C  =  2, 

then.  D  =  ^  =  \  >^-2  =  4  =  .02  ohm. 

264.  The  Best  Selection  of  Resistances  for  the  Bridge 

Arms.~The  best  selection  of  spools  for  the  greatest  accuracy 
in  measurement  depends  upon  the  resistance  of  the  galva- 
nometer and  the  internal  resistance  and  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cellh 
used  with  the  bridge,  so  that  no  specific  rule  can  be  given 
beyond  the  varying  of  the  ratios,  as  in  ^]%  252  and  253. 

266.  Commercial  Wheatstone  Bridge.— The  student'^ 
bridge,  illustrated  in  Fig.  232,  is  a  laboratory  form  for  teach- 
ing the  principles  involved.  A  portable  commercial  bridge 
is  shown  in  Fig.  233.  The  case  contains  the  rheostat,  bridge, 
switch,  and  galvanometer.  The  unknown  resistance  to  be 
measured  is  connected  to  the  left-hand  binding  posts  and  the 
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battery  to  the  right-hand  pair  of  posts.    In  many  portaMt 
bridges  the  battery  is  also  contained  within  the  case.     Re- 
sistance is  inserted  in  the  arms 
by  removing  the  plugs,  as  shown 
in  detail  in  Fig.  235.     A  general 
plan  of  the  portable  bridge  and 
its    connections   ia   depicted    in 
Pig.  234.    The  letters  and  figures 
correspond  to  the  previous  dia- 
[;rain3,  8o  that  the  lozenge  may 
be  traced  out,   though  the  parts 
!ire  not  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
lozenge.     The  A  and  B  arms  are  t 
provided  with  three  different  re-  I 
sistances,  as  in  the  student's  type, 
wiiich  can  here  be  used  separately 
or  all    in    series.     The    current 

CllViaes  al  point  l  ana  unites  Bridge  Bet  (CommereUl  Type). 
agam  at  pomt  2,  and  the  galva-  The  giireDometer  mi  rbwwui  u« 
nometcr  is  placed   across  points  amtBlnod  in  this  cMfc 

3  and  4,  as  in  Fig.  230.  The  lozenge  principle  of  Fig, 
234  is  further  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  235, 

In  using  this  type  of  bridge  particular  care  must  be  ob- 
served to   have   the 


40l3C3C3 


tight,  by  giving  them  a 
slight  twist  to  the  right 
while  inserting  them.  The 
galvanometer  is  delicate  and 
the  key  should  be  tapped, 
rather  than  held  down,  so 
as  to  note  the  direction  of 
deflection.  This  prevents 
the  needle  from  being 
violently  deflected  when  tho 
system  is  not  balanced. 
When  a  balance  is  nearly 
obtained  the  key  may  be 
held  down  for  a  longer 
time.  For  accurate  measure- 
ments the  current  should  not  pass  through  the  spools 
for  any  length  of  time,  since  their  heating  and  conae^juent 
'dtSLDoe  in  resistance  is  thus  avoided.    The  choice  of  resist' 


Fig.  234.— Arrangement  ninl  Oonneclio: 

of  lh«  Portable  Whealsloue 

Bridge  Set. 
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ance  arms  and  method  of  operating  are  as  given  heretofore 
Pot  measuring  low  and  medium  resistances  one  or  two  cells  ii: 
Kries  may  suffice  to  operate  the  bridge.  Ttie  fiiglier  tiif 
R.  M.  F,  used  the  more  accurate  the  results.     For  very  high 


tion  resistance,  etc., 
a  number  of  cells, 
generally  mounted 
in  a  separate  case, 
^  92,  are  employed. 
256.    Direct 
Beading     Ohm- 
meter.— This  in- 
strument measures 
automatically     the 
rtsi  stance  ot  any  de- 
vice that    may   be 
connected  to  its  ter- 
**"  minab.    The  resist- 
ance can  be  directly 
read  from  the  dial  of  the  instrument  when  the  battery  circuit  is 
closed.    An  ohmmeter  indicates  the  relation  existing  between 
the  potential  difference  at  the  ends  of  a  conductor  and  the  cur- 
rent flowing  through  it,  since  the  resistance  in  ohms  is  the  ratio 
of  volta  -i-  amperes.  Formula  (30).     The  principle  of  action  is 
ae  follows  :  Two  coils,  A,  A,  Fig.  236,  are  connected  in  series 
and  to  the  source  of  current 
used  in  making  the  measure- 
ment, generally  several  cells 
for  low  resistance  and  a  mag- 
neto, %  322,  for  high  resist- 
ance.   Between  these  coils  is 
suspended     between     jewel 
bearings  a  movable  coil,  B, 
at  an  angle  to  the  coils  A.  A.  t 
The  movable  coil  and  resist-    *■ 

ance  to  be  measured  are  con-  Fig.236. — ConstructioaaDdCoDiiectioiM 
nected  in  series  and  in  «faDirectRe.ding  OhmmeWr. 
shunt  with  the  stationary  coils  A,  A.  This  connection  is 
made  by  joining  the  unknown  resistance  to  the  binding  posts 
1-2  Current  ia  led  to  the  movable  coil  by  the  springs,  8,  ai 
In  the  case  of  the  WeatOQ  movable  coil,  Fi^  198. 
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When  the  instrument  is  connected  to  the  unknown  resist 
ance  the  current  divides  at  point  4  in  proportion  to  the  resist- 
ances of  the  two  circuits,  and  since  the  axes  of  the  coils  are 
at  an  angle,  the  movable  coil  tends  to  turn  against  the  action 
of  the  springs  so  that  its  lines  of  force  are  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  lines  of  force  of  the  stationary  coils.  A  pointer 
fixed  to  the  movable  coil  swings  over  a  scale  graduated  in 
ohms.  With  a  low  resistance  connected  to  the  instrument, 
the  field  of  the  movable  coil  is  strong  and  that  of  the  station- 
ary coil  weak,  since  the  current  divides  between  the  two 
paths  in  proportion  to  the  resistance.  As  the  external  re- 
sistance to  be  measured  becomes  higher,  thus  decreasing  the 
current  through  the  movable  coil,  the  field  of  the  stationary 
coil  becomes  stronger,  so  that  the  movable  coil  continues  to 
be  deflected  and  a  very  uniform  scale  is  obtained.  By  using 
two  sets  of  independent  windings  on  the  stationary  coils,  the 
instrument  may  be  constructed  with  a  double  scale.  The 
external  appearance  of  the  Weston  portable  ohmmeter  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Weston  voltmeter,  Fig.  212,  except  that  the 
push  button  is  omitted  and  there  are  four  or  more  binding 
posts.  In  one  size  of  double  scale  instrument  the  capacity  is 
0  to  50  and  50  to  100  ohms,  in  one  ohm  divisions,  and  the  in- 
strument is  to  be  used  with  an  E.  M.  F.  of  2  volts.  For 
measuring  high  resistances,  as  the  insulation  of  wires,  a 
magneto-generator  is  used,  capable  of  generating  several 
hundred  volts,  and  the  scale  of  the  ohmmeter  graduated  in 
megohms. 

In  some  types  of  ohmmeters  the  magneto  is  mounted  in  the 
case  with  the  instrument.  When  the  value  of  the  unknown 
resistance  is  not  desired  a  magneto  machine  ^  322,  is  often 
used  to  test  for  insulation.  The  E.  M.  F.  is  several  hundred 
volts  but  the  current  it  will  give  is  very  small  on  account 
of  its  high  internal  resistance.  A  magneto  is  rated  according 
to  the  value  of  the  resistance  its  E.  M.  F.  can  maintain  suffi- 
cient current  through  to  ring  a  bell  in  series  with  it.  For  ex- 
ample, a  20000-ohm  magneto  means  that  if  the  insulation  be- 
ing tested  is  less  than  20000  ohms,  the  bell  will  ring,  thus  in- 
dioating  the  fact.  The  higher  the  rating  of  a  magneto  the 
greater  will  be  its  E.  M.  F. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1.  Whst  is  the  fandamental  principle  in  the  working  of  the  Wheat- 
■tonebri^ee? 

2.  The  highest  and  lowest  resistanoes  in  the  rheostat  of  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  are  10000  and  .1  ohms  respectively.  The  A  and  B  arms 
have  each  1,  10,  and  100  ohm  coils.  What  are  the  highest  and  lowest 
resistances  the  bridge  is  capable  of  measuring? 

3.  Make  complete  sketch  of  a  slide  wire  bridge  connected  up  to 
measure  the  resistance  of  10  pounds  of  No.  10  B.  &  S.  copper  wire. 

4.  How  does  an  ohm  meter  differ  from  a  Wheatstone  bridge  7  Upon 
what  principle  does  it  operate  ?    Make  sketch. 

5.  One  terminal  of  a  magneto  is  connected  to  an  electric  light  wire 
and  the  other  to  the  ground.  When  the  armature  is  revolved  the 
bell  fails  to  ring.    What  does  this  indicate  ? 

PROBLEMS. 

1.  The  drop  across  the  series  field  coil  of  a  dynamo  carrying  250 
amperes  is  .7  volt.     What  is  its  resistance  ?    Ans.  .0028  ohui. 

2.  A  rheostat,  battery,  galvanometer  and  unknown  resistance  are 
joined  in  series.  With  40  ohms  unplugged  the  deflections  are  33.  The 
unknown  resistance  is  cut  out* of  circuit  and  45  additional  ohms  are 
inserted  to  reduce  the  deflection  to  its  former  value.  What  is  the 
value  of  the  unknown  resistance  ?    Give  sketch.    Ans.  ib  ohms. 

3.  You  are  required  to  measure  the  insulation  resistance  of  an 
electromagnet  using  a  proportionate  deflection  detector  galvanometer, 
sensibility  .00001  ampere  for  one  degree  and  a  250  volt  power  circuit. 
The  needle  is  deflected  3  degrees.  What  is  the  insulation  resistance? 
Give  sketch.    Ans,  8,333,333  ohms  or  8.3  megs. 

4.  The  field  magnets  of  a  dynamo  having  a  resistance  of  84  ohms 
are  connected  in  series  with  the  field  magnets  of  another  machine^nd 
a  current  sent  through  the  circuit.  Tlie  drop  on  the  latter  field  coils  is 
111  volts,  and  on  the  84-ohm  coils,  37  volts.  What  is  the  resistance  of 
the  second  set  of  field  magnets  ?    Give  sketch.    Ans.  252  ohms. 

5.  An  insulation  test  of  a  110- volt  multiple  circuit  is  made  with  a 
Weston  voltmeter  (reeistance  150000  ohms).  The  voltmeter  indica- 
tions are  :  positive  to  earth,  2  volts ;  negative  to  earth,  5  volts.  What 
is  the  insulation  resistance  of  each  lead?  Give  sketch.  Ans,  Posi- 
tive, 8.1  megs  ;  negative,  3.15  megs. 

6.  Balance  is  obtained  in  a  Wheatstone  bridge  when  A  =  10  ohms  ; 
B  —  100  ohms  ;  rheostat  14  ohms.  What  is  the  value  of  the  unknown 
resistance  ?    Give  sketch.    Ans,  140  ohms. 
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LESSON  XXII4 

BLBCTRICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OP  HEAT. 

Heating  of  Conductors  and  their  Safe  Carrying  Capacity — ^Table  XV. 
Current  Carrying  Capacity  of  Copper  Wires — Electrical  Develop, 
ment  of  Heat — Electrical  Equivalent  of  Heat :  Joule's  Law— Re- 
lation Between  Heat,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Energy— Rela- 
tion of  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  Thermometer  Scales — Relation 
of  Resistance  to  Temperature — Table  XVI.  Temperature  Co- 
efficients—Fuses and  Cut-Outs— Table  XVII.  Gauges  of  Different 
Wires  Fused  by  100  Amperes  —  Electric  Cautery,  Blasting, 
Welding,  and  Cooking— Questions  and  Problems. 

257.  Heating  of  Conductors  and  Their  Safe  Carrying 

Capacity. — Heat  is  caused  by  the  molecules  of  a  body  being 
set  in  motion.  To  produce  this  motion  the  expenditure  of  a 
definite  amount  of  mechanical  energy  is  required.  When  a 
current  of  electricity  passes  through  a  wire,  a  certain  amount 
of  work  is  performed  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the 
wire,  and  this  work  appears  as  heat  generated,  according  to 
the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy,  ^  219.  This  fact 
becomes  very  noticeable  when  the  wire  is  small  and  the  cur- 
rent large ;  the  wire  may  then  become  so  hot  that  it  is  melted 
by  the  current,  ^  97.  The  increase  in  the  temperature  of  a 
wire  due  to  the  current,  depends  upon  its  weight  or  sectional 
area.  For  example,  consider  two  copper  wires,  one  weighing 
one  pound,  and  the  other  twice  as  long  but  weighing  four 
pounds,  offering,  therefore  eqiud  resistance  to  a  current  passed 
through  them.  The  wires  will  not  be  raised  to  the  same 
temperature,  although  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  in  each 
case  is  exactly  the  same.  This  is  true  because  there  is  more 
metal  to  heat  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Thin  wires, 
therefore,  heat  much  more  rapidly  than  thick  ones  of  a  like 
resistance  when  traversed  by  the  same  current.  Since  the 
resistance  of  metals  increases  as  their  temperature  rises,  a 
thin  wire  will  have  its  resistance  increased  as  it  becomes 
heated,  and  will  continue  to  grow  warmer  and  warmer  until 
its  rate  of  loss  of  heat  by  conductance  and  convection  to  the 
surrounding  air  equals  the  rate  at  which  the  heat  is  evolved 
by  the  current 
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_K  67 :  When  a  chain  made  of  alternate  links  of  platinum  and 
silver  wire  of  the  same  size,  is  connected  to  several  cells  joined  in 
series,  the  platinam  links  become  red-hot  but  the  silver  links  remain 
comparatively  cool.  The  resistance  of  platinum  is  about  6  times  as 
great  as  silver,  but  its  capacity  to  absorb  heat  only  about  one-half  as 
great,  hence  its  rise  in  temperature  ib  about  twelve  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  silver  lor  the  same  current. 

The  rise  in  the  temperature  of  a  bare  wire  In  air  is  nsnally 

greater  than  that  of  the  same  wire  covered  with  insulating 
materials.  The  effect  of  the  latter  is  to  increase  the  surface 
from  which  the  heat  is  radiated  and  carried  away  by  convec- 
tion. Wood  being  a  very  poor  conductor  radiates  little  heat, 
so  that  less  current  should  be  allowed  for  wires  in  wooden 
mouldings.  The  heating  of  a  wire  by  a  current  is  not  objec- 
tionable except  that  it  increases  the  loss  of  energy  by  the  rise 
in  resistance.  The  real  limit  of  the  current  carrying  capacity 
of  a  wire  is  at  such  a  rise  of  temperature  that  the  insulation 
is  liable  to  be  damaged.  The  National  Electrical  Code  of  the 
Fire  Underwriters  allows  an  elevation  of  temperature  above 
the  surrounding  air  of  27°  to  30*^  F.  for  rubber  covered 
wires  used  in  carrying  electric  current.  Figures  are  given  in 
the  following  table  for  this  elevation.  The  current  can  be 
increased  nearly  60  per  cent  above  these  conservative  figures 
without  any  injurious  effect.  Wires  with  "  weatherproof  " 
insulation  will  carry  still  more  current,  since  they  are  noi  so 
readily  affected  by  heat. 

Table  XV.— Current  Oarrsring  Capacity  of  Copper 


IS.  A  a. 

Amperes. 

B.<fcS. 

Amperes. 

18 

3 

4 

65 

16 

6 

3 

76 

14 

12 

2 

90 

12 

17 

1 

107 

10 

24 

0 

127 

8 

33 

00 

150 

6 

46 

000 

177 

5 

54 

0000 

210 

The  carrying  capacity  of  copper  wires  used  in  dynamos 
varies  from  600  to  1000  circular  mils  per  ampere,  according 
to  the  amount  of  ventilation  the  wire  may  receive.  A  much 
larger  allowance  must  be  made  for  contact  surfaces  in  a 
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circuit,  aa  between  the  brushes  of  a  dynamo  and  the  commu- 
tator, the  clipa  of  a  switch,  etc, ;  about  100  amperes  per 
square  inch  of  contact  surface  is  an  average  value.  Switches 
are  constructed  and  rated  according  to  their  carrying  ca- 

>  pacitiea. 

I,  2S8.  Electrical  Development  of  Heat.— I.  Heat  De- 

I  VELOPED  IS  Directly  Propohtionai,  to  the  Resistance  of 

THE  Circuit. — In  Fig,  237  two  independent  glass  bulbs  are 
connected  with  a  graduated  glass  U  tube  and  fastened  to  a 
suitable  base  by  the  vertical  brass  arm,  B-2.  Platinum 
wires  are  inserted  in  each  bulb  through  a  cork  and  connected 

'  to  the  binding  posts,  1,  2,  3,  as 

I  shown,  post  2  being  a  common 

I '  terminal  for  the  wires  in  both 
bul-is.  Suppose  the  wire,  BC,  in 
the  right-hand  bulb  is  exactly 
doubie  ilie  length  of  the  wire  in  the 
left-hand  bulb,  but  of  the  same 

>  size.  Partially  fill  the  graduated 
U  tubes  with  water,  close  the 
stop-cooks  and  connect  severs/. 
cells  iiL  series  to  posts  1  and  3, 
when  both  platinum  wires  will 
be  in  series  and  the  current  the 
same  through  each  of  them. 
Permit  the  current  to  flow  for  a 

,  short  time.     The  column  of  wa-  FiE.337.— Appai*tiisforStu(lymf 

"  ter  in  the  open  side  of  the  right-      the  LawaGoverDinB  the  Heat- 

I  hand  U  tube  rises  f .  about  double        *"«  '^'^If^/rrt 

%  the    height    abov«    the    normal 

f  position  that  thu  column  in  the  left-hand   tube  does.     A 

gaa  under  comtlant  pressure  expands  by  a  definite  fraction  of 
I  its  volume  for  n  given  increase  of  temperature,  consequently 

the  air  in  tha  bulb,  BC,  must  have  been  raised  to  double 
.  the  temperature  of  that  in  the  bulb,  AB,   or  double  the 

i  quantity  of  heat  must  have  been   evolved  from  the  wire 

-  of  twice  the  leiigth,  by  the  current.    The  heat  generated  in  any 

'  leire  is  directly  proportional  to  its  resistance.     In  a  cell  fumish- 

I  ing  current  to  an  external  circuit,  twice  the  heat  is  evolved 

I  from  tlie  inside  of  the  cell,  if  the  plates  are  separated  to  twice 

their  original  distance  and  the  current  the  same  in  both 
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2.  Heat  Developed  is  Proportional  to  the  Square  of 
THE  Current. — ^To'prove  this  statement,  connect  an  ammetei 
in  series  with  either  of  the  bulbs  in  Fig.  237  by  using  two 
adjacent  posts,  1-2  or  2-3.  Note  the  value  of  the  current  i;^ 
amperes,  and  the  corresponding  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
rise  of  tiie  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  U  tube  in  a  given  time. 
Now  double  the  current  strength,  and  the  liquid  in  the  U  tube 
rises,  not  to  twice  the  former  height,  but  to  four  times  the 
former  height  in  the  same  time.  If  the  current  is  tripled 
the  liquid  rises  to  nine  times  the  height  recorded  in  the  first 
test,  and  when  quadrupled  to  sixteen  times  the  first  height, 
etc.  For  example,  one  ampere  produces  3  divisions  rise ;  2 
ampei'es  produce  12  divisions  rise  (  (2  X  2)  X  3) ;  3  amperes 
produce  27  divisions  rise  (  (3  X  3)  X  3),  all  tests  being  run 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  The  heat  developed  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current. 

3.  Heat  Developed  is  Directly  Proportional  to  the 
Time. — ^This  statement  is  so  apparent  that  it  need  not  be 
further  considered. 

259.  Electrical  Equivalent  of  Heat. — Joule's  Law. — 
Dr.  Joule  first  discovered  that  the  development  of  heat  was 
proportional  to : 

1.  The  rmdance  of  the  conductor; 

2.  The  square  of  the  current ; 

3.  The  time  during  which  the  current  flows. 

The  heat  (H)  developed  in  a  unit  of  time  is  directly  propov- 
tional  to  the  amount  of  power  expended  in  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance of  the  conductor,  or  to  the  product  of  current  C,  through 
the  conductor,  and  the  difference  of  potential  E  between  its  ex- 
tremities, or  H  =  E  X  I.  If  the  resistance  of  the  wire  re- 
mains constant,  the  value  of  I  varies  directly  as  E,  so  that 
by  doubling  E,  I  will  also  be  doubled  or  the  heat  developed 
will  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current  as  experi- 
mentally demonstrated  in  ^  258.  The  British  Thei-mal  Heat 
Unit  {written  B.  T.  U.)  is  defined  as  the  amount  of  heat  required 
to  raise  one  pound  of  water  i°  Fahrenheit  {written  1^  FJ)  ot  iti 
maximum  density. 

A  P.  D.  of  1  volt  maintained  across  a  resistance  of  1  ohm  for 
one  second  develops  .0009477  of  such  a  unit.  The  number  of 
beat  units  developed  in  any  number  of  seconds  therefore  ia^ 
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Heat  Units  (H)  =  .0009477  X  E  X  I  X  t  .   .   .  (93). 
t  =  the  time  in  seconds.     Substituting  for  E  its  value 

I  XR, 

then  H  =  .0009477  PRt   .  •  . (94). 

Also  since  W  =  I'R, 

H  =  .0009477X  watts  X  seconds (96). 

To  Find  the  Total  Heat  Units  Developed  in  a  Given 
Time  in  any  Circuit: 

Multiply  the  watts  expended  by  the  time  the  currerU  flows  and  this 
product  by  .0009477,  as  in  Formula  (J95).  Formula  (94)  will 
give  the  same  result.* 

Prob.  109. — How  many  heat  units  are  evolved  in  one-half  hour  by 
a  110- volt  incandescent  lamp  consuming  a  current  of  i  ampere? 

By  Formula  (93)   H  =  .0009477  X  E  X  I  Xt  = 

.0009477  X  110  X  .5  X  1800  =  93.8223  heat  units. 
E  =  110  volts,  I  =  J  ampere,  t  =  }-hour  =  1800  seconds 

To  Find  the  Current  Required  to  Produce  any  Given 
Number  of  Heat  Units  by  a  Known  E.  M.  F.  in  a  Given 
Time  : 

Use  the  following  formulas  derived  directly  by  transposition  from 
Formula  {93)  : 

^  =  .0009477  X  E  X  t ^^^' 

*  ~  .0009477  X  E  X  I ^^^^' 

Prob.  110:  A  UO-volt  ^-ampere  incandescent  lamp  is  immersed  in 
a  vessel  containing  1  pound  of  water.  How  long  a  time  will  be  re- 
quired to  raise  the  water  to  the  boiling  point  ?  The  temperature  of 
the  water  before  the  test  is  60^  F.  Neglect  losses,  due  to  radiation, 
etc.,  and  assume  that  all  the  energy  is  converted  into  heat 

Solution :  The  water  must  be  raised  212®  —  60®  =  152**. 
1  lb.  X  152  =  152  heat  units  to  be  given  to  the  water* 

By  Formula  (97)  t  =  7oo0947"xfcX  I  =  .00O9477Xll0x:5  =  2916 sec. 

2916 

-gQ-  =  48  min.  36  sec.  till  water  boils. 

Prob.  Ill :  What-  current  will  be  required  by  a  lamp  immersed 
in  the  above  pound  of  water  to  boil  it  in  one-half  houi  ?  The  E.  M. 
F.  is  110  volts  ;  heat  losses  to  be  neglected. 

Solution  :  Solve  by  Formula  (96).    Am,  0.8  ampere. 

*If  the  Centifrrade  scale  is  used  aod  the  gramme  unit  employed,  then  Formula  (9S) 
Deoomes  H  «  ^4  E  1 1,  since  .24  heat  unit  is  evolved  bj  one  watt  in  one  second.  In  thia 
Hue  the  heat  unit  is  called  the  calorie,  and  U  th»  amourU  of  heat  requirtd  to  raise  onegnmme 
if  water  <m«  degree. 
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260.  Relation  Between  Heat,  Mechanical  and  Electri 

cal  Energy. — Referring  to  ^  217,  Formula  (60)  etc.,  w« 
find  that  the  electrical  work  performed  in  a  circuit  is  propor- 
tional to  the  same  factors  as  the  heat  development,  Formula 
(94).  This  is  true,  since  the  electrical  work  appears  as  heat. 
The  following  problem  will  illustrate  the  relation  between 
electrical  work,  in  joules,  ^  217,  and  electrical  heat,  in  heat 
units  or  B.  T.  U. 

Frob.  112 :  A  current  of  4  amperes  flows  through  2  ohms  for  3 
sccondB.  (a)  Find  the  work  performed  in  joules,  (b)  Find  the 
number  of  heat  units  developed  in  the  circuit. 

By  Formula  (60)    J=I»Rt  =  4X4X2X3  =  96  joules  (a). 

By  Formula  (94)  H  =  .0009477  I'Rt  =.0009477 X  4X4X2  X3« 

.0909792  heat  unit. 
f  i  Therefore  96  joules  =  .0909792  heat  unit ; 

I  2  1  Joule    =  .0009477  heat  unit. 

c   P  The  relation  between  mechanical  energy ^  eledrical  energy 

^  5  and  heat  energy,  \  220^  is  then  as  follows  : 

Mbchanical  Energy — Electrical  Enebgy — 
778  foot-pounds     =      1055  juules  = 
Heat  Energy. 
1  B.  T.  U. 

261.  Relation  of  Fahrenheit  and  Oenti 
grade  Thermometer  Scales. — Since  both  of 
these  scales  are  much  used  in  referring  to  the 
resistance  of  a  wire  at  a  particular  tempera- 
ture, the  relation  between  them  is  given  by  the 
formulae  below,  and  also  shown  diagramatically 
by  Fig.  238.  On  the  Fahrenheit  scale  the 
melting  point  of  ice  is  placed  at  32°  and  the 
boiling  point  at  212°,  while  on  the  Centigrade 
scale  the  melting  point  of  ice  is  placed  at  zero 
ae^sfc.  o  and  the  boiling  point  at  100°.  Therefore  100° 
iSMainsRii^t  C.  =  212  — 32  =  180°F.  or  the  ratio  of  C.°  to 
Fig.  238.—  F.°  is  as  5  to  9.  In  converting  a  Centigrade 
Compari8on  of  reading  into  a  Fahrenheit  reading  32  must  be 
and  Centigrade  added,  since  the  zero  is  32°  below  Centigrade, 
Thermometer  and  conversely  32  must  be  subtracted  from  a 
^^^^'  Fahrenheit  reading. 

1.  To  Convert  Fahrenheit  to  Centigrade  :  Subtract  39, 
multiply  by  5  and  divide  by  9. 


ao 


C 


^I^^^^^ (98). 
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2.  To  Convert  Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit  :  Multiply  by 
P,  divide  by  5  and  add  32. 

F>  =  ?!^  +  32 (99). 

Prob.  113 :  A  field  magnet  spool  is  stated  to  have  a  resistance  of 
25  ohms  at  15.5°  C.    Express  this  temperature  in  degrees  Fahrenheit 

By  Formula  (99)     F°  =  91^  +  32  =  15i^<_^  +  32  =  59.9  or 

nearly  60°  F. 

Prob.  114 :  The  resistance  of  a  unit  foot  of  copper  wire  was  stated 
to  be  10.79  ohms  at  75°  F.  What  is  the  corresponding  temperature 
in  the  Centigrade  scale  ? 

.     By  Formula  (98)  C°  =  (^°~32)  5 _ (_75— 3|1^<_5  ^ ^40 q  nearly. 

262.  Relation  of  Resistance  to  Temperature.— Refer 

to  Law  V  of  the  Laws  of  Resistance,  %  127,  for  the  relation 
of  tem  perature  to  resistance  of  wires.  The  proportional  change 
in  resistance  of  a  wire  with  a  unit  change  in  temperature  is 
known  as  the  temperature  coefficient.  For  example,  the  resist- 
ance of  1000  feet  of  wire  one-tenth  inch  in  diameter  is  about 
1  ohm  at  76°  F.,  Fig.  102,  and  at  100°  F.  the  resistance  is 
increased  to  1.0525,  while  at  50°  F.  the  resistance  is  only 
.9475  of  an  ohm.  This  change  in  the  resistance  of  a  wire 
due  to  the  temperature  rise  or  fall  is  a  very  important  matter 
in  electrical  calculations  and  measurements,  and  must  always 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  following  formulse  and 
temperature  coefficients  will  enable  the  student  to  calculate 
the  resistance  of  different  metals  at  different  temperatures  : 

Let  R  =  the  original  resistance ; 

Rj  =  the  resistance  after  a  rise  or  fall  in  temperature ; 
F°  =  number  of  degrees  rise  or  fall ; 
T   =  the  temperature  coefficient  for  Fahrenheit  scale 
or  the  change  per  degree  per  ohm. 

The  formula  for  finding  the  increase  in  resistance  due  to  a  rise 
in  temperature  is  : 

Rj  =  R  [1  +  (T  X  F°  Rise)]  .....  (100). 

And  the  formula  for  a  fail  in  temperature  id: 

Rj  =  R  [1  —  (t  X  F°  Fall)] (101). 

When  the  Centigrade  scale  is  used  select  the  temperature  co- 
efficient (T)  for  this  scale  and  substitute  C°  for  F°  in  the  above 
formulae.     The  following  temperature  coefficients  (values  of 
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T)  are  given  for  some  metals.  The  figures  represent  th« 
amount  1  ohm  would  increase  or  decrease  in  resistance 
when  subjected  to  a  rise  or  fall  of  so  many  degrees  F.  or  C. 
For  example,  1  ohm  of  copper  wire  for  a  rise  of  V 
F.  has  a  resistance  of  1.0024;  10  ohms  for  1**  =  10.024; 
or  10  ohms  for  10^  =  10.24  by  Formula  (100). 

Tabl«  XVI.— Temperature  Coefficients. 


XeUl. 


Silver 

Copper  (annealed)    .  .  . 
Aluminum  (99%)  .  .  •  . 

Platinum 

Iron 

Tin 

Lead 

Bismuth 

Mercury 

Gennan  Silver  (average) 


Yaluea  of  T. 

Fahrenheit 

Centigrade 

Scale. 

Scale. 

.00222 

.00400 

.00242 

.00428 

.00235 

.00423 

.00137 

.00247 

.00347 

.00625 

.00245 

.00440 

.00228 

.00411 

.00197 

.00354 

.00044 

.00072 

.00019 

.00033 

The  resistance  of  copper  wire  thus  increases  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  cent.  (.0024)  for  each  degree  F.  for  each 
ohm,  and  iron  wire  more  than  one-third  of  1  per  cent. 
(.00347). 

Prob.  115 :  The  resistance  of  the  field  magnets  of  dynnmo  is  55 
ohms  .it  70®  F.;  after  a  ten-hour  run  the  temperature  of  a  thermome- 
ter placed  against  them,  for  a  short  time,  is  94°-.  (a)  What  is  their 
resistance  at  this  temperature?  (b)  What  would  be  the  resistance  at 
40**  F.? 

By  Formula  (100)  R,r=R  [1  +  (T  X  F**  rise)J  =  55  [1  +  (.00242  x 

24)]  =  58.194  ohms  (a). 
R  =  55  ohms,  T  for  copper  wire  =  .00242,  F.**  =  94**  —  70*»  =  24**  rise. 

By  Formula  (101)  R,  -=  R  [1  —  (T  X  F°  fall)]  =  55  [1  —  (.00242  X 

30)]  =51.007  ohms  (b). 
R  =  55  ohms,  T  =  .00242,  F®  =  70*»  —  40*»  =  30*»  fall 

263.  Fuses  and  Out-Outs. — When  a  piece  of  copper  and 
lead  wire  of  the  same  size  are  connected  in  series  and  a  current 
passed  Ihrough  them  so  that  their  temperature  is  increased,  the 
lead  will  melt  when  a  temperature  of  612*^  F.  is  attained j  while 
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it  will  require  a  temperature  of  1996®  F.  to  melt  the  copper. 
Lead  containing  a  small  percentage  of  tin  is  used  for  electric 
fuses  on  account  of 
the  low  tempera- 
ture at  which  it 
melts.  A  fuse  con- 
sists of  such  a  lead- 
en wire  or  strip 
which  is  inserted  in 
series  with  the  cir- 
cuit it  is  desired  to 
protect,  and  de- 
signed so  as  to  melt, 
and  thus  automati- 
cally open  the  cir-  Fig.  239.— Copper  Tipped  Link  Fuses  for  Cut-Oute. 
cuit  when  the  cur- 
rent through  it  becomes  excessive.  The  fuse  is  mounted  on 
a  porcelain  block  and  the  appliance  termed  a  cut-out.  The 
carrying  capacity  of  a  fuse  depends  upon  its  cross-section, 
and  fuse  wire  is  generally  rated  to  be  of  so  many  amperes 
capacity,  meaning  that  it  will  carry  this  current  without 
melting  or  "  blowing,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  melt  on  a  slight 
increase  in  current  above  its  capacity.  The  function  of  a 
fuse,  therefore,  is  to  open  the  circuit  before  the  temperature 
rise  due  to  an  excessive  current  from  any  cause,  has  oppor- 
tunity to  heat  the  conductors.  A  circuit  breaker,  Fig.  176, 
performs  the  same  function.  The  gauges  of  different  wires 
fused  by  a  current  of  100  amperes,  is  given  in  the  following 
table: 


Table  ZVn.— Gauges  of  Different  Wires  Fused  by  100  Amperes 

(Preece). 


Copper        No.  17B.&S. 

Iron             No.  10  B.  &  S. 

Aluminum          15      " 

Tin                        6      " 

Platinum            13      " 

Lead                      6      " 

German  Silver  13      " 

Tin  Alloy             5      " 

Platinoid            12      " 

264.  Electric  Oautery,  Blasting,  Welding  and  Oooking. 

In  surgery  a  thin  platinum  wire  heated  to  a  white  heat  by 
Vbe  current  is  used  for  many  operations  instead  of  a  knife. 
18 
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Platinum  is  chosen  because  it  is  the  most  refractory  metal 
but  is  readily  fused  when  the  current  is  too  strong. 

In  blaatingf  the  fuse  is  surrounded  by  some  combustible 
material  in  proximity  to  the  explosive.  A  current  sent  from 
a  distant  battery,  through  copper  wires,  melts  the  fuse  or 
heats  the  platinum  wire,  as  the  case  ms^  be,  and  the  combus- 
tible is  ignited  and  the  powder  exploded. 

In  electric  welding  the  terminals  of  the  parts  to  be  joined,  form 
the  electrodes  of  the  source  of  supply,  which  is  generally  of  a 
low  voltage  but  capable  of  giving  a  large  volume  of  current. 
When  the  circuit  is  completed  at  the  electrodes  most  of  the 
energy  is  expended  at  this  junction,  since  it  is  of  higher  re- 
sistance than  the  other  parts  of  the  circuit,  and  appears  as 
heat.  The  current  in  such  operations  is  often  obtained  from 
transformers  and  may  be  several  hundred  amperes  at  a  few 
volts  pressure. 

In  the  wdter-pail  system  of  welding  a  direct  current  of  about 
200  volts  is  used  and  the  metallic  tank  containing,  for  exam- 
ple, a  solution  of  ordinary  washing  soda,  is  connected  to  the 
positive  pole  of  the  supply  source.  The  tongs  are  connected 
to  the  negative  pole  and  the  piece  to  be  heated  clamped  in 
them  and  immersed  in  the  solution  when  it  becomes  heated 
to  a  welding  heat.  The  heating  is  due  to  the  film  of  hydro- 
gen which  collects  around  the  negative  pole  (by  electrolysis, 
^100)  and  greatly  increases  the  resistance  at  that  point.  In 
welding,  two  pair  of  tongs  connected  to  the  negative  pole  may 
be  used  simultaneously. 

In  electric  cookmg  utensils,  iron  or  other  high  resistance  wire 
is  wound  around  some  insulator  of  electricity,  as  a  porcelain 
or  asbestos  tube,  and  these  coils  inserted  in  the  utensil  desired. 
The  heat  is  radiated  to  some  good  heat  conductor  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  coils,  as  for  example,  the  copper  bottom  or  sides 
of  an  electric  tea-kettle.  The  wire  is  proportioned  so  that  it 
will  contain  sufficient  resistance  to  be  placed  in  multiple  with 
an  incandescent  lamp  circuit  and  permit  enough  current  to 
flow  through  it  to  maintain  a  temperature  somewhat  below  its 
fusing  point.  A  good  heat  conductor,  as  copper,  may  be  coated 
with  some  insulating  enamel  and  the  wire  wound  directly 
upon  it.  This  method  is  used  in  some  makes  of  rheostats, 
5f  163.  The  advantage  is  that  the  heat  is  radiated  so  rapid- 
ly that  the  wire  will  carry  a  much  larger  current  than  under 
other  conditions. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1.  A  cell  is  short-circuited  bv  a  thick  piece  of  copper  having  a  low 
resistance  as  compared  with  that  of  the  cell ;  the  current  from  the 
cell  is  a  maximum.     Where  will  the  most  heat  be  developed  ? 

2.  Cite  an  experiment  to  prove  that  heat  developed  in  a  circuit  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current. 

3.  Equal  lengths  of  No.  10  and  No.  20  B.  &  S.  copper  wire  are  con- 
nected in  series  and  to  a  cell.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  strength 
of  current  through,  or  heat  evolved  from,  either  wire  ? 

4.  A  thermometer  is  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  a  plate  of  zinc  and  copper.  When  the  extremities 
of  the  plates  are  connected  by  a  wire  the  temperature  rises.  Explain 
this. 

5.  The  size  of  wire  for  carrying  62  amperes  with  rubber  covered 
insulation  is  calculated  to  be,  in  a  certam  instance,  No.  6  B.  &  S. 
Would  you  use  this  size  of  wire  ?    Why  ? 

PROBLEMS. 

1.  How  many  heat  units  are  evolved  in  10  hours  from  an  arc  lamp 
requiring  10  amperes  and  45  volts  ?    Ans,  15352.74. 

2.  How  many  pounds  of  water  can  be  raised  from  80®  Fahr.  to 
boiling  point  by  the  heat  evolved  in  Problem  1,  neglecting  all  losses  ? 
Ana,  116.3  lbs. 

3.  With  an  E.  M.  F.  of  110  volts  what  current  must  be  passed 
through  a  coil  of  iron  wire,  immersed  in  2  pounds  of  water  so  that  it 
will  boil  in  45  minutes?  The  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  start 
is  60**  Fahr.     Ana,  1.08  amperes. 

4.  The  hot  resistance  of  an  electrical  laundry  iron  is  22  ohms  and  it 
is  connected  across  a  110-volt  main.  Suppose  the  iron  to  be  thrown 
into  a  vessel  containing  4  quarts  of  water,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  60^  Fahr.,  and  the  current  turned  on  for  15  minutes.  What  will 
be  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  end  of  the  time,  not  deducting 
losses  for  radiation,  etc  ?    Am,  116.24®  Fahr. 

5.  Give  the  equivalent  amount  of  energy  in  joules  and  foot-pounds 
expended  in  the  arc  lamp  in  question  1.  Ana,  16,200,000  joules; 
11,947,500  foot-lbs.,  or  11,946,902  foot-lbs. 

6.  The  length  of  the  Institute  concentric  power  cable,  laid  in  ducts 
under  Broad  street,  is  300  feet ;  the  size  of  conductor.  No.  4  B.  &  S.  ; 
suppose  that  the  temperature  in  the  ducts  on  a  warm  summer  day  is 
104°  Fahr.,  and  during  a  blizzard  in  winter,  40®  Fahr.  (a)  What  will 
be  the  resistance  of  the  cable  in  each  case  ?  (b)  If  the  cable  is  deliver- 
ing 30  Kilowatt  at  1100  volts,  what  will  be  the  lost  power  on  the  line, 
at  the  summer  temperature  as  above  ?  (c)  What  will  be  the  cost  of 
this  loss,  running  5  hours  a  day  for  6  months  (180  days)  at  7^  cents 
per  horse-power-hour ?  Ana.  (a)  .1658  ohm  at  104°  Fahr.;  .1418  ohm 
at  40°  Fahr.;  (b)  123.297  watts;  (c)  $11,172. 


LESSON  XXIII. 

ELECTRODYNAMICS. 

Eeaction  of  a  Current-Carrying  Wire  on  a  Magnet— Automatic 
Twisting  of  a  Current-Carrying  Wire  Around  a  Magnetic 
Pole— lS>tation  of  a  Current-Carrying  Wire  Around  a  Mag- 
netic Pole — Electrodynamics — The  Magnetic  Fields  of  Parallel 
Currents — Laws  of  Parallel  and  Angular  Currents — Currents  in 
Angular  Conductors — The  Electro-Dynamometer — Portable  Dy- 
namometer Ammeter — Dynamometer  Wattmeter — Thomson  Re- 
cording Wattmeter — Questions. 

266.  Reaction  of  a  Current-CanTing  Wire  on  a  VAg- 

net. — Every  action  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  opposite 
reaction,  or,  "  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite," 
%  57.  For  example,  you  elongate  a  spring  in  one  direction 
by  applying  a  force  of  one  pound ;  the  spring  also  exerts  an 
equal  force  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  else  it  would  break. 
A  ship  displaces  an  amount  of  water  which  ie  equal  to  its 
own  weight,  the  force  of  buoyancy  is  therefore  equal  and  op- 
posite to  the  force  exerted  by  the  weight  of  the  ship,  or  else 
it  would  sink.  In  Lesson  XV  it  was  shown  how  a 
magnet  was  deflected  by  the  magnetic  field  of  a  wire  carrying 
a  current.  When  the  current  flows  over  the  needle,  say  from 
N  to  S,  and  the  needle  i&free  to  move,  the  N-end  is  urged  by 
the  current's  field  to  the  east  and  the  S-end,  to  the  west.  Since 
the  field  of  the  wire  repels  the  magnet's  field  the  magnet's 
field  also  repels  the  field  of  the  wire,  and  if  it  were  free  to 
move  it  would  move  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
magnet.  In  ^  170  the  right-hand  rule  was  given  for  the 
direction  in  which  the  needle  would  turn,  the  following  rule 
employing  the  left  hand  will  indicate  the  direction  that  the 
wire  will  move  when  the  magnet  is  stationary.  Arrange  the 
wire  over  the  needle  and  place  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  over  the 
wire  as  before,  ^  170 ;  the  outstretched  thumb  at  right  angles  to 
the  hand  will  indicate  the  direction  the  wire  will  move, 

Exp.  68 :— Insert  the  rectangular  coil  of  a  single  turn  of  wire,  Fi^, 
148,  in  the  ampere  frame,  as  shown  in  Fig.  240.  Arrange  the  hon- 
ftoniaJ  portion  of  the  coil  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  by  the  use  of 
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A  poctet  compass  find  the  direction  of  current  around  the  wire.  Open 
the  circuit  and  lay  a  bar  magnet  on  the  ampere  frame  base,  arrangeJ 
90  tli&t  the  current  flowa  over  it  from  N  to  S,  as  in  Ftc;.  240.  The 
magnet  is  now  stationary  and  the  wire  free  t^move.  When  the  cur- 
rent flows  through  the  wire  it  is  de- 
flected west.  Apply  the  left-hand 
rule,  ^  265,  to  this  case. 

Exp.  69:  Explore  the  magnetic 
field  both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
rectangular  coit  by  noting  how  the 
wire  moves  when  the  magnet  is 
brought  into  i(a  vicinity.  The  wire 
tends  to  move  in  all  ca^es  to  such  a 
position  that  its  own  lines  of  force  are 
in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the 
field  of  the  magnet. 

266.    Antomatic    Twisting; 
of  a  Carrent-GartTuig  Wire  C 
Arotmd  a  Magnetic  Pole.— That  ■ 
a  wire  tends  to  move  so  that  its 

magnetic  field    Fig.  240.— The  Movable  Current, 
will  be  in  the      Carrying  Coil  ia  Repelled  by 
aamedireetion       '*"  St^^'"""^  Barfegnet, 
as  the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnet's  field 
is  further  demonstrated  as  follows  :  a  bar 
magnet  is  clamped  Vertically  in  a  stand 
and  raised  several  inches  from,  the  table, 
fsS  Fig.  241,  a  connector  is  clamped  above  it, 
j|  and  a  piece  of  tinsel  wire,  which  ie  a  very 
f^  flexible  conductor,  is  supported  from  the 
connector  and  connected  to  a  battery  as 
shown.     When  the  current  is  sent  up  the 
wire  from  A  to  B,  the  wire  twists  or  winds 
J  itself  around  the  magnet  in  a  left-hand 
*  spiral,  that  is,  so  that   the  current  cir- 
f  culates    around   the   magnet    anti-clock- 
"  wise  as   viewed    from   the   N-pole  end. 
The  current,  therefore,  tends  to  increase 
^il.- ^'■.■~T''*X'.^^'■  the  magnetism  of  the   miumet  and   the 
AroaSd  th^'M^E^et  lines  ot  force  of  both  are  in  the  same 
nhen  a  Current  ia  Sent  direction.     When  the  current  is  reversed. 
Through]!.  jj^g    tinsel    unwinds    and    again    twists 

itself  around  the  magnet  in  a  right-hand  spiral,  or  so 
that  the  polarity  at  N  is  increased  by  the  current'! 
(ield  a*  before. 
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Fig.  242.--Rotation  of  a 
Current-Carryine  Wire 
Around  a  Mag- 
netic Pole. 


267.  Rotation  of  a  Ourrent-Carr]ring  Wire  Aronnd  a 

llagnetic  Pole. — Since  the  tendency  of  a  magnet  is  to  urge  a 
ivire  carrying  a  current  to  a  position  at  right  angles  to  it,  con- 
tinuous rotation  of  the  wire  can  be  pro- 
duced if  the  wire  be  arranged  free  to 
move  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
never  attain  such  a  position.     In  Fig. 
242  a  wooden  ring  with  a  groove  turned 
in  it  for  the  reception  of  mercury  is 
mounted  above  an  electromagnet.   One 
end  of  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  AB,  is 
hooked  on  to  the  stationary  horizontal 
brass  arm,  which  is  supported  by  the 
vertical  rod  as  depicted.      The  other 
end  of  the  copper  wire  dips  into  the 
mercury  trough  and  serves  to  complete 
the    circuit    of    the    battery    current 
through  the  electromagnet. 

The  magnetic  field  of  the  electro- 
magnet is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
field  of  the  wire,  and  the  wire  rotates 
about  the  pole,  when  the  current  is  passed  through  it,  accord* 
ing  to  the  principle  that  a  magnetic  body  free  to  move,  tends  to 
move  80  that  its  lines  of  force  vnll 
he  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lines 
of  the  field  in  which  it  is  placed. 

The  direction  of  rotation  can 
be  determined  before  the  current 
is  turned  on  by  the  following  left- 
hand  rule : 

Place  the  thumb,  first  and  second 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  all  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  as  in  Fig.  24S, 
and  the  hand  so  that  the  first  finger 
indicates  the  direction  of  the  lines 
of  force  of  the  magnet,  and  the  second 
finger  the  direction  of  the  cuirent  in 
the  wire;  the  thumb  will  then  in- 
dicate the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
wire.  Applying  the  left-hand  rule  to  Fig.  242,  we  find  that 
^he  wire  will  rotate  in  the  direction  opposite  to'  the  hands 
ol  the  clock.     It  tends  to  wind  around  the  pole  in  such 


Left  Hand 


Fig.   243— Left-Hand   Rule  for 
Determining  the  Direction  of 
Rotation  of  a  Moving  Wire 
in  a  Magnetic  Field. 

ThlH  rule  applies  to  motors. 
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a  direction  as  to  increase  the  magnetism  of  the  pole,  just  as 
in  the  automatic  twisting  experiment,  ^  266. 

This  rule  is  very  convenient  for  determining  the  direction 
of  rotation  of  motors,  %  358.  The  moving  wire  in  Fig.  242 
is  analogous  to  the  armature  of  the  motor,  and  the  electro- 
magnet, its  field. 

If  the  direction  of  current  through  the  armature  and  field  of 
Pig.  242  be  reversed,  as  by  changing  the  binding  post  ter- 
minals, the  direction  of  rotation  will  be  the  same  as  be- 
fore, because  the  current  through  the  moving  wire  and  the 
polarity  of  the  field  are  both  reversed,  therefore,  the  same  re- 
lation exists  as  before,  which  can  be  proved  by  the  left-hand 
rule.  If,  now,  only  the  current  in  the  wire  be  reversed,  or 
only  the  polarity  of  the  field,  then  the  direction  of  rotation 
is  reversed,  as  proved  by  the  left-hand  rule. 

To  reverse  the  direction  of  rotation  of  a  motor,  therefore, 
reverse  the  direction  of  current  either  through  the  armcUure  or  the 
field  magnets^  hut  not  through  both, 

A  permanent  magnet  can  be  substituted  for  the  electro- 
magnet in  Fig.  242,  as  the  same  principles  are  involved. 
The  wooden  ring  could  be 
lowered  to-  the  middle 
position  of  the  magnet  and 
the  wire  prolonged  when  a 
greater  part  of  its  field 
would  be  in  the  magnet's 
field. 

If  the  ring  were  located 
on  the  base.  Fig.  242,  and 
the  wire,  AB,  extended  the 
whole  length  of  the  magnet, 
one  pole  would  tend  to  urge  it  in  one  direction  and  the  other 
pole  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  if  the  poles  were  of 
equal  strength  the  wire  would  not  rotate. 

Another  device  to  produce  continuous  rotation  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  244,  and  called  Barlow's  wheel.  The  edge 
of  a  pivoted  copper  disc  dips  into  a  trough  of  mercury  located 
between  the  poles  of  a  horseshoe  magnet.  The  magnet's  field 
acts  at  right  angles  to  the  current's  field  since  the  current 
flows  from  the  periphery  of  the  disc  to  its  axis,  and  the  disc 
rotates  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  Fig.  244,  as 
can  be  determined  by  the  left-hand  rule. 


Fig.  244.— Barlow^s  Wheel. 
Faraday's  disc  dynamo  driyen  as  a  motor. 
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268.  Electrodynamics. — The  term  decirodynamics  is  ap* 
plied  to  the  study  of  that  part  of  electricity  which  treats  ot 
the  force  exerted  by  one  current  upon  another.  We  have 
just  noted  the  reciprocal  action  between  a  current  and  a  mag- 
net, and  now  in  electrodynamics,  the  mutual  action  of  the 
currents  upon  each  other  is  to  be  considered.  Every  wire 
through  which  a  current  is  flowing  is  surrounded  by  a  mag- 
netic field,  and  the  magnetic  fields  of  two  wires  react  upon 
each  other.  This  reaction  may  take  place  between  two  neigh- 
boring wires  in  the  same  circuit  through  which  a  current  is 


Fig.  245. — ParaUel  Currents  Flowing  in  the  Same  Direction  Attract  Each 
Other;  if  in  Opposite  Directions  they  Kepel  Each  Other. 

flowing,  or  it  may  occur  between  wires  in  two  independent 
circuits,  the  action  depending  on  the  relation  between  the 
two  magnetic  fields. 

269.  The  Magnetic  Fields  of  Parallel  Currents.— The 

magnetic  field  of  a  straight  wire  carrying  a  current  w^as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  128.  If  you  regard  magnetic  lines  as  being  of 
N-polarity  when  their  direction  is  toward  you,  and  of  S-po- 
larity  when  their  direction  is  away  from  you,  then  when  the 
direction  of  the  whirls  is  kept  in  mind,  the  N  and  S-polarity 
of  a  straight  wire  may  be  readily  remembered.  In  the  left- 
hand  diagram  of  Fig.  245  the  direction  of  the  current,  the 
direction  of  whirls  and  polarity  of  the  wire  are  indicated. 
The  wires  pass  through  a  piece  of  cardboard  upon  which,  by 
the  aid  of  iron  filings,  the  graphical  field  is  m&de.     The  cur- 
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rent  in  the  parallel  wires  flows  in  the  opposite  direction,  so 
that  the  two  adjacent  sides  are  of  the  same  polarity,  thus 
causing  a  force  of  repulsion  to  exigt  between  them.  The 
wires  tend  to  move  away  from  each  other.  The  field  is  very  con- 
densed between  the 
wires  and  elongated 
outside  of  them. 
Midway  between  the 
wires  the  lines  of  force 
are  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  fairly  uni- 
form for  a  small  area ; 
it  is  here  that  the 
needle  of  the  tangent 
galvanometer  is 
placed.  (Compare 
with  Fig.  139. )  The 
repulsion  between  the 
wires  may  be  demon- 
strated by  the  follow- 
ing experiment. 


Fig.  246. — Attraction  and  Repulsion  Between 
Suspended  Tinsel  Wires  Carrying  Currents. 

A— Currents  Id  the  oppoBite  direction— repulslou. 
B— Currents  in  the  same  direction— attraction. 


Exp.  70:  Support 
from  a  suitable  stand  a 
wire  connector  and  suspend  from  the  same  two  long,  parallel,  vertical 
pieces  of  tinsel  wire  arran^d  close  to  each  other  ana  connected  to  a 
source  of  current,  A,  Fig.  246.  When  the  circuit  is  closed,  the  cur- 
rents being  in  opposite  directions  repel  each  other,  and  the  wires 

move  apart  as  depicted,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  1[  269. 

In  the  right-hand  dia- 
gram, Fig.  245,  the  currents 
in  the  parallel  wires  are  in 
the  same  direction  and  the 
polarities  of  the  adjacent 
wires  unlike,  so  that  attrac- 
tion results  according  to  the 
law  for  unlike  polarities. 
This  is  noted  in  the  filing 
diagram,  where  the  field  on 
the  outside  of  the  wires  is 
_,.    Z,^     A  *  ''*•     ^  A  r>      1  •       very  much  condensed  and 

Fig    247. — Attraction  and  Repulsion      i  x    j     i.   x  j.r 

Between  Parallel  Currents.  elongated     between     these 


t. 
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wires.  There  are  alao  continuoua  curves  embracing  botb 
wires,  due  to  the  unison  of  some  of  the  magnetic  lines  of  both 
wires.  The  wires  tend  to  be  drawn  together  by  the  tension 
^^j^  o  along  these  lines  of  force.     This 

'Cj^^**     "*J^  attraction   is   demonstrated    in 

"^fc'.JaPV  \        Exp.  71:  Pass  tlie  current  through 

^     ^  i    *''*  "*"'  P*'*"*'  tinsel  wires  in  B,  Fir. 

•  246,  in  the  same  direction,  and  al- 

I.  though  the  wires  are  separated  for 

.'  Bojue    distance    they    move    toward 

each  oilier,  according  to  the  principle 

in  1269. 

270.  Laws  of  Parallel  and 

Angular  Currents.— 1.  Par- 
allel WIRES  CAItBYING  CURRENTS 
■    AND    FLOWING    IN    THE    SAME    DI- 
RECTION     ATTRACT     EACH     OTHEHJ 
BUT   IF   THE   CURRENTS   ABE  IN  THE  OPPOSITE   DIRECTION   THEY 

BEPEL   EACH   OTHER.      See  Fig.  247.     This  law  is  true  for 
independent  circuits  or  for  two  parts  of  the  same  circuit, 

2.  Two  WIRES  CROSSING  EACH 
OTHER  AT  AN  ANGLE  ATTRACT 
EACH  OTHER  IF  THE  CURRENTS 
IN  EACH  OF  THEM  FLOW  EITHER 
TOWARD  THE  POINT  OF  CROSS- 
ING OR  AWAY  FROM  IT;  BUT 
THEY  REPEL  EACH  OTHER  WHEN 
THE  CURRENT  FLOWS  TOWARD 
IT  IN  ONE  WIRE  AND  AWAY 
FROM    IT   IN    THE    OTHER.       See 

Fig.  248  and  Exp.  74.     The 

motion    tends    to    make    the 

wires  not  only   parallel,    but  i 

also  coincident.     This  law  is 

very  important,  and  upon  its 

principle  are  constructod  elec-   Fig.  249.— Tlie  Movable  Coii  (AB) 

tro-dynamometers     and    watt      \''\^^„^^}^''^^  ^^.^)^}}^ 

metera,  tH  272,  273,  etc.  bytheSUtionaryCod  (&). 

3,  The  force  between  two  parallel  currents  is  propor- 
riqnal  to  the  product  of  the  current  strengths  and  to 
the  length  of  the  wires  considered,  and  varies  inversely 
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48  THK  DISTANCE  BETW'EEN  THEM  The  first  and  second 
laws  may  be  further  demonstrated  by  the  ampere-frame  coil 
described  in  •[[  175. 

Exp.  72 :  CJonnect  the  ampere-frame  coil  and  rectangular  coil  in 
series,  and  to  a  source  of  current,  Fig.  249.  Trace  the  direction  of 
current  in  each  coil.  Hold  one  side  of  the  rectangular  coil,  CD,  par- 
allel and  close  to  one  side  of  the  movable  coil,  AB.  The  wire  AB  is 
repelled  and  moves  away  from  CD  when  the  currents  are  in  opposite 
directions.  Fig.  249.  Invert  the  coil  CD  so  that  the  current  flows  in 
the  same  direction  through 

both,  and  the  movable  coil  8i 

is  attracted  and  will  follow 
CD  if  it  is  carried  around 
the  axis  of  the  coil  AB. 

Exp.  73:  Boget's  Jump- 
ing Spiral.— A  iurther  proof 
of  the  first  law  is  demon- 
strated by  the  following  ap- 
paratus :  a  phosphor  bronze 
spring  is  supported  vertically 
by  a  stand,  Fig.  250.  The 
lower  end  dips  into  a  cup 
of  mercury,  MC.  Current  is 
passed  through  the  spring 
and  flows  around  each  con- 
volution in  the  same  direc- 
tion, hence  the  magnetic 
fields  of  all  the  convolutions 
attract  each  other,  and  the 
length  of  the  spiral  is  short- 
ened to  such  an  extent  that 
the  lower  end  is  pulled  out 
of  the  mercury  cup,  thus 
breaking  the  circuit.  Grav- 
ity now  pulls  the  spring 
down  again  and  the  circuit 
is  re-established,  only  to  be 
broken  by  the  same  action. 
The  spring  thus  vibrates  con- 
tinuously like  the  vibrator  of  an  electric  bell.  An  iron  rod  lowered 
down  through  the  centre  of  the  spiral,  so  that  it  does  not  touch  the 
convolutions,  greatly  increases  the  action  by  increasing  the  magnetic 
effects  of  the  whirls  around  each  wire.  In  any  solenoid  or  electro- 
magnet, the  magnetic  field,  therefore,  tends  to  bind  the  wires  closer 
together,  as  in  Koget*s  spiral,  since  the  current  is  in  the  same  direc* 
tion  through  all  the  turns,  and  all  the  convolutions  are  parallel. 

271.  Currents  in  Angular  Conductors. — In  Fig.  248  two 

insulated  wires  AB  and  CD  make  an  angle  with  each  other, 
and  the  currents  flow  from  A  and  C  toward  P,  and  the  por- 


Fig.  250.— Roget*8  Jumping  Spiral. 

It  illustrates  the  law  of  parallel  currents  flowing 
in  the  same  direction. 
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tions  AP  and  CP  attract  eacli  other,  according  to  Law  2.  Thin 
is  indicated  by  the  polarity  of  the  wires  and  the  direction  ol 
the  whirls  around  them. 

Currents  also  flow  away  from  P,  toward  B  and  D,  and  simi- 
lar attraction  takes  placR  according  to  Law  2.  Now  conaidet 
the  current  and  polarity  in  the  part  of  the  wire  AP  and  PD, 
In  AP  the  current  flows  toward  P,  and  in  PD  away  from  P, 
and  repulsion  exists  as  indicated.  This  law  can  be  experi- 
mentally demonstrated  by  the  apparatus  described  in  Exp. 
74. 

Exp.  71 :  Inside  of  the  movable  rectanf^utar  coil  AB,  Fie.  251,  is 

clamped  a  fixed  coil  CD.    The  two  coils  may  be  connected  in  series 

or  to  two  independent  circuits.    The  movable  coil,  AB,  is  turned  so 

that  its  plane  makes  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  coil,  CD,    If  the 

current  be  sent  through  the  coils  so  that  it  flows  along  AB  and   CD 

either  toward  or  away  from  their  angle  of  intersection,  the  coil,  AB, 

will  move  in  the. direction  of  the  arrows  till  its  plane  coincides  with 

that  of  CD,  or  till  (hey  are  parallel/ 

according  to  I^aw  2.    If,  now,  the 

current  tnrough  eiOier  but  not  both 

of  them  be  reversed,  the  coil,  AB, 

will  move  Rgainst  the  direction  of 

the  arrows  and  complete  one-half 

revolution,  till  its  plane  coincides 

with  CD,  when  B  will  be  directly 

above  C.  This  motion  is  in  acuorci- 

,   ance  with  the  latter  half  of  Law  2, 

when  the  currents  flow  in  one  wire 

toward  the  point  of  crossing,  and 

in  the  other  wire  away  from  it. 

272.    The  Electro-Dyna- 
mometer.— The  electro^yna- 
mometer  is  an  instrument  foi 
Fii!.261.-Ai.gularC<irre-.b<Tendi«    measuring  current  Strength  by 
Become  Parallel  and  Flow  in        the  reaction  between  two  coils, 
the  Same  Direction.  ^^^^  ^f  ^^iicW  is  fixed  and  the 

other  movable,  and  through  which  the  current  to  be  measured 
is  passed.  The  general  appearance  of  the  laboratory  type, 
known  as  a  Siemenx  dynantometer,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  262, 
and  the  diagram  of  the  circuits  is  shown  in  Fig.  253.  The  fixed 
coil,  CD,  containing  a  number  of  turns  of  wire  is  fastened  to 
a  vertical  support.  The  movable  coil,  AB,  of  a  very  lew  turns 
of  wire,  is  large  enough  to  embrace  the  fixed  coil  when  their 
planes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  is  suspended  by 
a  strong  piece  <^  thread  below  the  cardboard  dial.    The  eniu 
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of  this  coil,  being  free  to  move,  dip  into  two  cups  of  mercury, 
located  one  above  the  other  along  the  axis  of  the  coil.  Con- 
nections are  made  as  indicated,  so  that  the  two  coils  are  in 
series  when  connected  to  an  external  circuit.  The  planes  of 
the  coils  should  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  When  the 
current  flows  through  lx)th  coils,  the  movable  coil  tends  to 
turn,  according  to  Law  2  for  angular  currents. 

The  force  measured  is  the  force  which  must  be  applied  to 
keep  the  movable  coil  at  right  angles  against  the  turning  effort 


due  to  the  current.  One  end  of  a  spring,  S,  is  rigidly  taetened 
to  the  movable  coil,  and  the  other  end  terminates  in  a  mill- 
headed  screw  on  the  face  of  the  dial,  which  can  be  turned  so 
as  to  apply  torsion  to  the  spring.  The  movable  coil  carries 
an  index  pointer  bent  at  right  angles,  which  swingg  between 
two  stop  pins  on  the  dial  and  rests  directly  over  a  tixed  zero 
line  when'  the  coils  are  at  right  angles.  To  the  torsion  screw 
is  attached  a  pointer  which  sweeps  over  a  d^ree  scale.  When 
the  movable  coil  is  deflected  against  a  stop  pin  the  torsion 
■crew  is  rotated  in  a  direction  to  oppose  the  current's  action, 
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and  when  the  coil  is  brought  back  to  its  original  poeition  tht 
number  of  degrees  through  which  the  torsion  pointer  waa 
turned,  is  noted. 

The  current  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  root  ol 
the  angle  of  torsion.     For  example,  if  with  one  current  the 
number  of  degrees  noted  was  36  and  with  another  current,  144, 
then  the  currents  are  to  ea«h  other  as  the  square  roots  of  36 
and  144,  or  as  6  is  to  12,  or  one  current  is  twice  as  strong  as 
the  other.     To  determine  the  current  in  amperes,  the  squaie 
root  of  the  angle  of  torsion  is  multiplied  by  a  constant  found 
by  calculation  and  furnished  by  the  makers.     The  Siemens 
dynamometer  is  an  accurate  instrument  connected  in  cir- 
cuit like  an  ammeter    and 
has  the  advantage  of  being 
adapted  for  use  with  either 
direct  or    alternating    cur- 
rents. 

273.  Portable  Dyna- 
mometer   Ammeter. — A. 
portable  commercial  form  of 
electrodynamometer  for  use 
as  an  alternating  or  direct 
current    ammeter   is  illus- 
trated  in   Fig.    254.      The 
operation  and  principles  in- 
volved are  substantially  tbe 
Fig.  2.=)  t.— Dynamometer  Ammeter  for    same    as    those    given   ^r 
Alternat^ngor  Dire«j:;ujfreiitB.         j^e  Siemens  dynamometer, 
%  272,    but    the   scale    is 
graduated  to   read    directly   in  ami>eres.     When   used   on 
a  direct  current  circuit  more  accurate  results  are  obtained 
by  taking   tne  average  value  of  two   readings  made  with 
the  current  reversed.     The   fixed  coil  is  divided  into  two 
coils  wound  with  a  different  number  of  turns,  each  of  which 
is  inserted  in  series  with  the  movable  coil  and  brought  out  to 
separate  posts.     Thus,  if  it  is  desired  to  measure  a  current 
known  to  be  between  one-tenth  and  1  ampere,  the  right-hand 
binding  posts  are  used,  and  if  between  1  and  100  amperes, 
the  left-hand  posts  are  used.    This  arrangement  produces  a 
double  scale  instrument  whereby  a  small  current  can  be  meas- 
ured with  much  greater  accuracy. 
874.  Dynamometer  Wattmeter.— The  enetgy  in  watte 
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expended  in  a  circuit  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  volta,  E. 
and  the  current  I,  or  W  =  E  X   I,  Formula  (62).     "HieM 
factors  may  be  determined  by 
a  volt  and  an  ammeter  and 
multiplied    together,    or    the  • 
aiultiplication    may    be   auto- 
matically performed  by  using 
a  form  of  Siemens  dynamom- 
eter which  measures  the  watts 
directly,  and  is,  therefore  called 
an  indicating  wattmeter.     Sie- 
mens dynamometer  wattmeter 
operates  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples   as    the    dynamometer 
ammeter,  %  272,  but  the  two 
coils  are  not  connected  in  series. 
The  stationary  coil,  or  the  am- 
pere coil,  is  connected  in  series 
with  the  line  like  an  ammeter, 
Fig.  255,  and  is  wound  with  a 
few  turns  of  heavy  leire  having    Fig.  265.— Connections  of  &  Djma- 
atar«m.la««.     These  termi-       »■>"•'•' I-i.-""«  W""-"'- 
nals  are  brought  out  to  two  binding  posts,  as  shown  at  the  left 
of  the  Weston  direct  reading  portable  wattmeter,  Fig.  256.  The 
mouaftte  coii,  or  volt  coil,  is  wound  with  a  few  turns  of  veryjine 
ivire  and  connected  in 
series  with  a  high  resist- 
ance,  the  terminals  be- 
ing brought  out  to  in 
dependent  binding 
posts,  as  shown  at  the 
top  of  the  Weston  in- 
strument     A    push 
button  switch  is  in- 
serted in  the  volt  coil 
circuit.       The    mov- 
i  able    coil    thus    cor- 
responds to  the  volt, 
met«r    and    is    con- 
nected  to  any  circuit 
in  the  same  manner 
ric  35a.-Wetton  Direct  EeadioK  WBttmetet.      M  a  VoltmetflT. 
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The  current  in  the  volt  coil  will  vary  as  the  potential  clil« 
ference  between  its  terminals  and  the  current  through  thi 
ampere  coil  will  vary  as  the  current  in  the  circuit  in  which 
it  is  inserted.  The  force  acting  upon  the  movable  coil,  or  the 
force  required  to  bring  it  to  zero,  depends  on  the  current 
through  both  coils,  or  directly  upon  the  watts  expended  in 
them.  In  the  Weston  portable  instrument  the  movable  coil 
is  constructed  and  mounted  similar  to  the  coil  shown  in 
Fig.  198.  The  movable  coil  turns  against  the  torsion  of  the 
spring  and  its  pointer  swings  over  a  scale  graduated  in  watts. 
The  instrument  is,  therefore,  direct  reading,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  voltmeter.  In  Fig.  255  the  proper  connections  of  the  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  watts  consumed  by  the  incan- 
descent lamps  are  shown.  The  pointer  indicates  the  watt 
consumption  by  the  lamps.     (Compare  with  Fig.  214.) 

The  Weston  instrument  requires  no  adjustment  to  secure 
a  balance  of  the  forces  acting,  and  so  momentary  fluctuations 
are  readily  noted  on  the  scale.  This  instrument  can  be  used 
on  any  circuit  and  is  rated  according  to  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  ampere  coil  and  the  potential  to  be  applied  across  the 
volt  coil.  For  example,  in  a  1500-watt  instrument  the  maxi- 
mum current  is  10  amperes  and  the  maximum  voltage  150 
volts.  The  capacity  of  the  volt  coil  can  be  increased  to  any 
desired  range  by  the  use  of  a  portable  box  of  extra  re- 
sistances, called  a  muUiplier,  connected  in  series  with  it. 

276.  Thomson  Reeording  Wattmeter. — The  Weston  in- 
dicating wattmeter,  ^  274,  gives  the  instantaneous  values  of 
the  watts  expended  in  a  circuit,  just  as  a  voltmeter  indicates 
ihe  fluctuations  in  volts.  To  find  the  watt-hours  consump- 
tion of  electrical  energy  by  such  a  meter,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  multiply  the  average  of  a  number  of  readings  taken 
during  a  given  time,  by  that  time,  expressed  in  hours,  %  223. 
As  the  name  implies,  the  readmgs  of  a  Thomson  recording 
wattmeter,  give  the  total  watt-hours  consumption  of  energy, 
or  it  automatically  multiplies  the  average  of  the  instantane- 
ous indications  by  the  time.  It  is,  more  correctly  speaking, 
therefore,  a  joulemeter,  ^  217.  Its  principle  of  operation  is 
that  of  the  Siemens  dynamometer,  ^  272,  but,  the  movable 
coil  rotates.  The  method  of  producing  this  rotation  may  be 
demonstrated  as  follows : 

In  Fig.  251  continuous  rotation  of  the  coil,  A6,  around  the  Cuil^ 
CD*  oomd  be  produced,  i!  at  each  instant  the  coil,  AB,  became  par* 
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sllel  to  CD,  the  carrent  were  automatically  reversed  through  it.  With 
the  single  turn  and  a  strong  current,  eufficient  repulsive  impulse 
would  De  produced  to  move  it  through  180°:  if  the  current  be 
now    reversed   it   will  receive   a   similar    repulsive  impulee   and 
will    be     repelled    through     another     180°,    and    so     on.       There 
will    thus    be    two    reversals    and    two    impulses    ^Iven    to    the 
movable  coil  each    revolution,  and  continuous  rotation  produced. 
The   force  producing  the  rotation    will   still  be    dependent  upon 
the    current   in    both   coil?    aa  in    the   dynamometer.      A    uniform 
force  for  producing   rotation   would   require    several    coils   similar 
to  AB  and  arranged  about  a  vertical  axis,  with  their  planes  at 
angles  to  each  other,  so  that  as  one  coil  moved  away  from  the  atation- 
Brycoil  another  would  take  its  place.    Such  an  arrangement  would 
be  practically  a  motor, 
the  moving  coils  form- 
ing the  armature  and 
the  stationary  coil  the 
field.    A  worm  on  the 
armature  shaft  engag- 
ing with  the  train  of 
wheels  of  a  cyclometer 
dial  would  record  the 
speed,  and  since  the 
I  1 1  berof  revolutions 
in  an  hour  depends  on 
(he   c  irrent    through 
the  coils  d  iring  that 
t  me   the   cjclometer 
dial    could    be    cali- 
brated in  watt-hours, 
prov  ded    the    speed 
were   proportional  to 
the  enei^y  supplied. 

The  ThortiBon  re- 
cording wattmeter 
is  a  simple  type  of 
motor,    driven    by 

the  same  electrical   ^*«- *"-^'"^^^^^'^;S5.'^""°'='"'"^ 
energy  which  it  is  to 

measure  ;  its  rotation  during  any  period  is  proportional  to  the 
power  in  watts  delivered  to  the  circuit  during  that  time.  The 
movable  coil  or  armature  revolves  between  two  stationary  coils 
with  its  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  of  these  coils,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  257,  where  the  meter  cover  is  removed.  The  mova- 
ble coil,  Fig.  258,  is  a  drum-wound  armature,  ^  328,  without 
an  iron  core,  and  the  current  through  its  coils  is  reversed 
automatically  by  the  commutator,  ^  323,  thus  causing  it  to 
revolve.  Current  is  led  to  the  commutator  by  the  wiping 
18 
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t!ontact8  or  bru^hea,  B.  A  worm,  S,  on  the  tipper  end  of  thf 
armature  shaft  engages  a  act  of  wheels  which  records  the  watt' 
hours  on  a  dial  The  armature  is  very  light  and  delicatelji 
poised  between  jewel  centres,  so  that  the  friction  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum  here  as  well  as  in  the  train  of  wheels. 

To  the  lower  end  of  its  shaft  is  rigidly  fixed,  at  right  angles,  a 
oopper  disc  which  rotates  with  it  in  the  magnetic  field  of  three 
permanent  stationary 
steel  horseshoe  magnets. 
The  N -poles  of  these 
magnets  are  above  and 
the  S -poles  below  the 
copper  disc,  and  it  cuts 
the  magnetic  lines  of 
force  as  it  revolves.  Eddy 
currents,  %  292,  are  in- 
duced in  the  copper  disc, 
and  the  reaction  of  their 
magnetic  field  tends  to 
retard  the  rotation.  The 
amount  of  this  retarding 
effect  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  speed  of 
I  rotation.  Since  the 
angular  force  causing;  the 
armature  to  rotate  is  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the 
magnetic  field  of  the  cur- 
rents in  the  two  coils, 
and  the  retarding  angular 
force  also  proportional  to 
the  magnetic  field  set  up, 
the  armature  must  rotate 
at  such  a  speed  that  the 
_    „  „    „       ,..      ,  ■  -     electromagnetic     driving 

to  the  electromagnetic 
retarding  torque.  Then  with  a  constant  pressure  maintained 
in  the  wattmeter  coils  for  any  length  of  time,  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  armature,  and  therefore  the  travel  of  the  diai 
hands  will  also  be  constant  during  the  time,  and  proportional 
to  the  energy  supplied. 
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A  high  reeistance  is  inserted  in  series  with  the  armature  and 
it  is  connected  to  a  circuit  just  like  the  volt  coil  of  the  indi 
eating  wattmeter  in  Fig.  255.  The  stationary  current  coiJe 
are  wound  in  the  same  direction  to  produce  the  field,  and  an 
connected  in  series  with  the  circuit, 
as  in  Fig.  259.  The  meter  dials  are 
graduated   in  watt-hours  and  read  ^ 

Ilka  a  gas  meter.     The  speed  of  the 
motor  is  materially  reduced  by  the 
drag  produced  by  the  copper  disc  so 
that  the  dial  reading  is  multiplied  by 
a  constant,  the  value  of  which  is 
given  oh  the  dial ;  a  constant  of  6, 
therefore,  means  that  the  meter  dial  £ 
has  recorded  only  1-6  of  the  energy  [j 
and  its  indication  must  be  multiplied  ' 
by  6  to  obtain  the  true  watt-hour 
consumption.    The  constant  is  used 
to  avoid  a  high  speed  of  rotation. 
Thomson  wattmeters  can  be  used  on 

alternating  or  direct  current  circuits,  Fig.  259.— Connectiom  of  • 
and    are    made    in    different    sizes  Thomson  Recording 

according  to  the  current  carrying  '  unewr. 

capacity  of  the  ampere  coil.  The  amount  of  extra  resistance 
in  the  armature  circuit  depends  on  the  voltage  to  which  it  is 
to  be  subjected.  These  meters  are  extensively  used  on  com- 
mercial motor  circuits  and  in  individual  house  electric  light 
service,  similar  to  a  gas  meter,  and  are  sensitive  enough  to 
record  the  energy  through  even  one  lamp  when  connected  to 
the  supply  circuit. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Two  paralTel  wires  are  stretched  from  vertical  supports,  the 
meaenreit  dit'tance  between  them  being  2  inches.  A  current  is  sent 
through  the  wirei>,  and  the  distance  is  now  oiily  ]J  inches.  How  do 
you  explain  tliis? 

2.  What  is  the  direction  of  Ihe  current  in  the  wiree  in  question  IT 

3.  The  current  is  reversed  in  both  wires  in  question  1.  How  will 
they  now  be  aftecled  ? 

4.  Make  a  complete  sketch  of  a  Thomson  recording  wattmeter 
ci>nnected  between  the  two  street  mains,  entering  a  consumer's  build- 
ing, and  the  parallel  lamp  circuit. 

5.  A  Siemens  dynamometer  is  connected  in  eeries  with  some  in- 
candescent lamps  and  the  torsion  head  must  be  turned  through  121* 
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to  bring  the  movable  coil  to  zero  position.  Some  lamps  are  no^ 
turned  off  and  the  angle  corresponding  with  the  zero  position  is  81*. 
Tiie  constant  ot  the  instrument  is  2.  What  is  the  strength  of  cui> 
rent  in  each  case?    Ans.  22  ;  18  amperes. 

6.  Make  sketch  in  detail  of  a  Weston  indicating  wattmeter  con- 
nected to  a  motor  circuit  so  as  to  indicate  the  power  being  absorbed. 

7.  Two  wires  cross  each  other  at  an  angle  of  60°  and  the  current 
flows  through  them  in  an  opposite  direction.  Will  they  tend  to 
move  so  as  to  increase  or  decrease  the  angle  of  cropping? 

8.  What  is  the  advantage  of  a  dynamometer  ammeter  over  one 
constructed  upon  the  D* Arson val  principle? 

9.  Explain  the  difference  between  an  indicating  and  recording 
wattmeter,  stating  the  principles  involved  in  each. 

10.  A  vertical  wire  carrying  a  current  rotates  around  the  S-pole  ol 
a  magnet  in  a  direction  against  the  hands  of  a  clock  as  viewed  from 
the  S-pole  end.     Is  the  current  flowing  up  or  down  the  wire? 

11.  A  copper  disc  is  mounted  between  the  poles  of  a  horseshoe 
magnet  and  current  passed  from  its  centre  to  the  circumference. 
Make  a  sketch  indicating  the  direction  in  which  the  disc  will  rotate. 

12.  How  can  you  change  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  disc  in 
question  11? 

13.  Make  complete  sketch  of  connections  of  a  double  scale  dyna- 
mometer ammeter. 

14.  Current  is  passed  downward  through  a  vertical  wire,  and  a  bai 
masrnet  with  its  N-pole  held  uppermost  is  placed  near  to  and  paralle] 
with  the  wire.  Suppose  the  magnet  to  be  flexible,  like  a  piece  vA 
uuBBi,  what  will  occur?    Make  sketch. 


LESSON    XXIV. 

BLECTROMAQNBTIC    INDUCTION. 

Electromagnetic  Induction — Currents  Induced  by  a  Magnet  in  ft 
Wire — To  Find  the  Direction  of  the  Induced  Current  (Fleming'ii 
Riffht-hand  Rule) — Upon  What  Factors  the  Value  of  the  Induced 
E.  M.  F.  Depends— Currents  Induced  in  a  Coil  by  Motion  of  a 
Magnet — Primary  and  Secondary  Coils— Lenz*s  Law  of  Induced 
Currents— Classification  of  Induction  Currents — Currents  In- 
duced by  Electromagnetism — Five  Methods  of  Producing  In- 
duced Currents— Table  of  Induction  Currents — Variation  oJ 
Induced  E.  M.  F.,  with  the  Rate  of  Change  of  Magnetic  Lines 
of  Force  (Faraday's  I^aw) — Eddy  Currents  (Arago's  Rotations) — 
Mutual  Induction— Self-induction— Gas  Lighting  Spark  Coil— In- 
ductance—Reactance  and  Impedance — Choke  Coils — Neutralizing 
the  Effects  of  Self-induction— Questions  and  Probleme. 

276.  Electromagnetic  Induction.  — In  Lesson  XV  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  flowing  through  a  wire  was  found  to  set 
up  around  the  wire  a  magnetic  field,  Fig.  129.  The  mag- 
netic field  was  maintained  around  the  wire  at  the  expense  of 
chemicals  inside  the  cell.  If  a  wire  be  arranged  so  as  to  form 
a  closed  circuit  and  then  moved  across  a  magnetic  field,  a 
current  of  electricity  is  produced  in  the  wire ;  in  other  words, 
if  we  artificially  produce  around  the  wire  the  magnetic 
whirls,  a  current  of  electricity  flows  through  it  when  the 
circuit  is  complete.  The  English  physicist,  Michael  Fara- 
day, discovered  (in  1831)  that  electric  currents  could  be  in- 
duced in  a  closed  circuit  by  moving  magnets  near  it,  or  by 
moving  the  circuit  across  a  magnetic  field.  Currents  that 
are  so  generated  are  known  as  induction  currents  and  the 
phenomenon  termed  electromagnetic  induction.  (Compare  with 
magnetic  induction,  ^  36.)  This  is  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  branch  of  the  study  of  electricity,  as  upon  its  prin- 
ciples is  based  the  operation  of  many  forms  of  commercial 
electrical  apparatus,  such  as  dynamos,  transformers  or  in- 
duction coils,  telephones,  etc. 

277.  Currents  Induced  in  a  Wire  by  a  Magnet.— A 

sensitive  galvanameter,  G,  Fig.  260,  is  removed  from  the  in- 

293 
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fluetice  of  the  bar  magnet,  NS,  and  connected  by  a  piec« 
of  copper  wire.     If  a  portion   of  the  wire,  AB,  is  quickly 
moved  doum  past  the  pcle  of  the  magnet  a  vwnieiUai-y  current  is 
induced  in  the  wire,  causing  the  galvanometer  needle  to  be 
deflected,  say  to  the  right  of  zero,  when  it  will  again  return  to 
the   zero   position.     It   the   wire  is 
again  moved  up  past  the  same  pole 
another    inomenlary    current    is    in- 
duced in  the   wire  in  the  opposite 
direction  to   the   former  current,  as 
indicated  by  the  vumientary  tlejiectiim 
of  the  galvanometer  needk-,  which 
now  swings  to  the  left  of  zero.     If 
the  induced  current,  then,  flows  from 
A  to  B  on  the  downward  motion  it 
;  ivill  flow  from  B  to  A  on  the  upward 
motion.      It    the  wire   be    moved 
rapidly  up  and  down  past  the  mag- 
FiE.260.— Ciirrentiiiijuceiiiii   net,  the   Current  will   alternate  in 
'    P^i  /wl^^M^  "       direction    with    each    direction    of 
motion,   or  an    altenuitiag    current, 
^  320,  will  be  induced  in  the  wire.     When  this  motiim  ia 
rapid,  and  consequently  the  alternations,  the  needle  does 
not  have  sufficient  time  to  take  up  the  respective  positions 
due  to  the  opposite  currents  flowing  around  it,  and,  there- 
fore, remains  at  zero,  appreciably  vibrating,  tiowever.     The 
induced  current  is  constant,  but  alternating  in  diiection, 

(1,)  If  the  wire  is  held  alalUmary  and  the  magnet  iiiavr:d,th» 
tame  results  are  noted. 

(2. )  If  the  oppodte  poU  ia  used,  tfie  direction  of  the  current  in 
each  instance  is  opposite  to  what  it  was  before. 

(3. )  An  electromagnet  used  instead  of  the  permanent  bar  ma^ 
net  wUl  produce  the  same  results. 

(4. )  The  induced  current  does  not  v)eaken  the  magnet,  but  is 
prodiuxd  by  the  expenditure  of  muscular  energy,  just  as  in  a  cdl 
the  current  is  produced  by  ths  expenditure  of  chemical  energy. 

(5.)  The  momentary  induced  current  is  greatest  when  the  vnre 
Is  moved  so  as  to  cut  the  magndie  lines  of  force  at  right  angles. 

(6.)  The  direction  of  current  in  the  wire  is  at  rig ht  angles  to  tiie 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnet. 

(7.)  (Mrrent  in  any  wire  depends  upon  the  E.  M.  F.  causing  it 
to  flow,  so  that  pr&perly  speaking,  an  E.  M.  F.  ia  induced  m  t^ 
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wire  when  it  is  made  to  cut  magnetic  lines  of  force,  and  a  current 
flows  when  the  circuit  is  complete,  due  to  this  induced  E.  M.  F, 

(8.)  If  the  wire  is  cut  at  any  point,  in  Fig,  260,  an  E.  M.  F, 
is  mmntained  at  the  terminals  of  the  wire,  when  motion  occurs,  just 
as  an  E,  M.  F,  exists  at  the  terminals  of  a  cell  on  open  circuit 
tending  to  cause  a  current  to  flow,  %  70. 

278.  To  Find  the  Direction  of  tiie  Induced  Current. — 

Fleming's  Right-Hand  Rule. — PJa^  tlie  thumb,  the  first 
and  second  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
all  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Fig, 
261,  and  in  such  relation  to  the  wire 
that  the  first  finger  points  in  the 
direction  of  the  lines  q/*  Force  of  the 
magnet,  and  the  thumb,  in  the 
direction  of  motion;  the  Second 
FINGER  vnll  then  indicate  the  direc- 
tion OF  THE  INDUCED  CURRENT. 

Applying  this  rule  to  the  wire, 

AB,    Fig.    262,   which   is   being 

moved  down  past  the  N-pole  of 

the    magnet   we   find    that    the 

direction  .  of    current  is  from  B 

toward  A.     If  either  the  polarity 

or  direction  of  motion  be  reversed,  the  current  in  the  wire  AB 

will  be  reversed,  as  can  be  proved  by  this  rule.     If  both  the 

polarity  and  motion  are  reversed  the  current  is  in  the  same 

direction  as  in  the  figure.  The 
student  should  prove  t/iese 
statements  by  the  above  rule. 

Another  method  of  ascertaining 
the  direction  of  the  induced  current 
is  to  keep  in  mind  the  direction  of 
the  magnetic  whirls  around  the 
wire,  corresponding  to  the  direc- 
Fig.  262.~Application  of  Fleming's  tion  of  current  through  it  as  you 
Rule.  ^^^  along  the  wire,  Fig.  136.     If 

you  look  along  the  wire  from  A 
toward  B,  Fig.  262,  while  it  is  being  moved  downward  across  the  lines 
of  force,  the  direction  of  these  lines  underneath  the  wire  is  from  left 
to  ri0Uy  and  the  direction  of  motion  such  that  if  the  magnetic  lines 
were  flexible  they  would  be  wrapped  around  the  conductor  in  a  direc- 
tion opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  clock.  Since  the  tendency  of 
tlie  induction  is,  in  this  case,  to  produce  magnetic  whirls,  the  direction 
of  which  is  anti-clockwise  sl^  you  look  along  the  wire,  the  current  set  up 
flows  toward  you,  or  from  B  toward  A.     (Compare  with  Fig.  130. ) 


Fig.  261.--Right-Hand  Rule  for 

Determining  the  Direction 

of  Induced  Currents 

Fleming's  Rule. 
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279.  Value  of  the  Induced  E.  M.  F.— The  magnitude 
ol  the  induced  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  a  conductor  when  it  is 

cutting  lines  of  force  is  proportional 
to  the  rate  at  which  the  lines  ot  force 
are  cut.  When  a  coTuluclor  ai^s  lines  ' 
of  force  at  the  rale  of  100,000,000  per 
second,  a  pressure  of  one  volt  is  st'i  vp 
between  the  tenninah. 
g  II  a  Buigle  conUnctor  ia  niovtd  ocroEs  a 
magnetic  fii'ld,  the  nitnibcr  of  lincH  of 
force  cut  per  second  by  the  comlui'tor 
would  equal  the  totnl  nninber  of  lines 
of  force  contained  iu  the  Held,  divided 
by  the  time  in  eeconda  rcqnii'ed  to  move 
the  conductor  acroeathe  flt'lJ,  The  num- 
ber of  lines  o(  force  cut  by  a  niri!  in 
'  one  second  moving  in  a  magnetic  field 
depends  upon  the  strenfrth  of  the  field; 
"Culling  Wires.  '''**  '^  '"''^  number  of  lines  of  force  it 

contains  and  the  ppeed  at  which  the 
wire  is  moved.     The  number  of  lines  cut  will  also  depend  npon  the 
length  of  the  wire,  and  npon  the  angle  wliich  the  wire  moves  across 
the  Held,  %  201.    If  n  Mire  cuts  a  certain  number  of  lines  of  force 
per  eicond,  caueinga  presfui'e  ot  one  volt  to  be  set  up  between  its 
ends,  and  there  are  five  similar  wires  joineil  in  scries  and  moved  so 
as  to  cut  the  fame  number 
of  lines  per  second  as  the 
single  wire,  five  times  the 
pressure  would  be  set  up, 
or,  five  volts. 

The  induced  E.  M.  F. 
will,  therefore,  depend 
upon  the  following  fac- 
tors: 

(a)  The  strength  of  the 
field  {the  nuji^er  of  lines 
of  force  Uconlxiir^-):  ^      ^_^^^  p„,„^,j,  „,  ,^^  j^^^^ 

{li)    The    speed     or    rate  Current  Tends  lo  Siop  the  Motion 

of  cutting  (number  of  lines  Producing  ll-l.enz'i  l,nw. 

of  f I 'r  re  cut  per  second); 

(r)    "Die  nvmber  of  wires  rutting  ike  linoi  of  force. 

280.  Gorrenta  Induced  in  a  Coil  by  Motion  of  a 
Hafmet.  —Instead  of  m<)vinp;  tlie  wiro  ilowii  \>w\.  tin;  magnet 
in  Fig.  260,  the  wire  may  be  coiled  up,  as  in  the  sclenoid. 
Figs.  264  and  266,  and  connected  to  the  galvanometer, 
'.£  a  permanent   or  an   electromagnet  be  thrust  infei   th« 
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solenoid,  a  momentary  induced  current  flows  around  the 
galvanometer  according  to  the  conditions  given  in  ^  277. 

Ezp.  75:  Connect  the  student's  galvanometer,  Fig.  153,  to  the 
Becondary  coil,  Fig.  266,  and  using  the  bar  magnet  set.  Fig.  13,  make 
experiments  to  verify  all  the  statements  given  m  %  277. 

£xp.  76 :  With  the  same  apparatus  as  in  Exp.  75,  prove  statements 
(a)  and  (b)  in  If  279.  Using  one  magnet,  the  momentary  deflections 
of  the  needle  will  be  about  25  for  an  average  thrust. 

Exp.  77 :  To  prove  statement  (c),  If  279,  substitute  for  the  secondary 
coil  used  in  Exp.  75  the  solenoid  depicted  in  Fig.  145,  which  contains 
a  different  number  of  turns  of  wire. 

Exp.  78:  Connect  a  cell  to  the  detector  galvanometer,  Fig.  153, 
and  note  whether  the  needle  is  deflected  to  the  right  or  left  of  zero 
when  the  current  enters  by  the  right-hand  binding  post.  Having 
determined  the  direction  of  deflection  for  a  particular  direction  of  cur- 
rent through  the  instrument,  substitute  for  the  cell  the  secondary 
coil,  and  repeat  the  experiments  enumerated  in  If  277.  Find  the 
direction  of  the  induced  current  in  the  coil  by  tracing  the  direction 
of  the  winding,  noting  the  direction  of  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  and  using  Fleming's  right-hand  rule,  Tf  278.  Make  note-book 
sketches. 


281.  Primary  and  Secondary  Coila. — The  word  primary 

is  often  used  as  an  abbreviation  for  primary  coil,  The  primary 
coil  is  the  coil  producing  the  induction,  or  it  is  the  inducing 
body,  while  the  secondary  coil,  or  secondary ,  is  the  body  under 
induction.  In  Fig.  264  the  bar  magnet  is  the  primary  body 
and  the  coil,  the  secondary  body.  In  Pig.  266  an  electro- 
magnet is  substituted  for  the  bar  magnet,  and  is  called  the 
primary  coU. 

282.  Lenz's  Law  of  Induced  Cturents.— If  Exp.  78  be 
carefully  performed  it  will  be  found  that,  as  the  N-pole  of  a 
magnet  is  thrust  toward  the  coil,  the  direction  of  the  induced 
current  will  be  such  as  to  make  the  face  of  the  coil  near  to 
the  magnet's  pole  of  the  same  polarity  as  that  pole,  Fig.  264 ; 
hence,  there  is  a  magnetic  repulsion  between  the  magnet  and  ths 
coil  when  one  is  being  approached  to  the  other.  When  the  mag- 
net's pole  is  withdrawn  the  direction  of  the  induced  current  is 
reversed  ;  the  face  near  the  magnet  has  how,  therefore,  opposite 
polarity  to  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  and  consequently  attraction 
exists  between  them.  In  each  instance  the  magnetic  attractions 
or  repulsions  tend  to  oppose  the  motion  of  the  magnet.  The  above 
statements  are  expressed  concisely  in  Lenz's  Law,  as  follows: 

In  all  Cases  of  Electromagnetic  Induction  the  Direc- 
tion OF  the  Induced  Current  is  Such  as  to  Tend  to  Stop 
the  Motion  Producing  It.    To  produce  the  induced  current 
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energy  must  be  expended  in  bringing  the  magnet  to  the 
coil  and.  in  taking  it  away.  If  the  magnet  is  made  to 
approach  by  hand,  muscular  energy  is  expended ;  if  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  piston  rod  of  a  steam  engine  and  moved  in 
and  out  of  the  coil,  mechanical  energy  is  expended  and  a 
constant  but  alternating  current  produced.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  if  the  coil  terminals  are  open  or  disconnected  very 
little  energy  will  be  required  to  move  the  magnet,  since  there 
will  now  be  no  attractions  and  repulsions  to  overcome. 

The  extra  energy  required  when  the  coil  is  closed  is  ex- 
pended in  producing  the  induced  current,  and  it  is  in  this 
way  that  mechanical  energy  is  converted  into  electrical  energy  in 
the  dynamo.  It  will  be  further  noted  that  with  a  given  rate 
of  motion  the  alternating  E.  M.  F.  will  be  constant,   and, 

since  the  resistance  of  the 
^FcoAfDAnx  T,  A    ™i»iAilY    ^^jj  j^  constant,  the  cur- 

rent will  also  be  constant. 
Suppose  a  galvanometw 
of  much  lower  resistance 
is  connected  to  the  coil, 
Fig.  264.  The  current 
will  now  be  greater,  since 
the  resistance  is  de- 
creased, and,  conse- 
quently, the  watts  will 
be  greater,  W  =  E  X  C, 
so  that  more  energy  must 
be  expended  in  produc- 
ing  the  E.  M.  F.  than  before,  because  the  magnetic  field  of  the 
coil  to  be  overcome  has  been  increased  by  the  increase  of  cur- 
rent strength.  When  lamps  are  added  in  parallel  to  the  circuit 
of  a  dynam/o  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  lowered^  Formula  (43), 
therefore  the  E.  M,  F.  causes  more  current  to  flow  through  the  lower 
resistance  and  rrwre  mechanical  energy  must  be  expended  in  prO' 
portion  to  the  additional  electrical  energy  furnished. 

Lenz's  Law  is  further  illustrated  in  Fig.  265,  where  the 
primary  body,  A,  is  an  electromagnet  with  its  polarity  as  in- 
dicated. On  moving  this  electromagnet  toward  the  secondary 
coil,  B,  the  induced  current  flows  so  as  to  make  the  near  face 
of  B  of  N -polarity,  and  repulsion  results  as  before.  During 
the  recession  of  the  primary  from  the  secondary  coil  the  polar- 
ity of  the  secondary  is  reversed  and  aUraction  exists,  apposing 


Fig  265.— The  Polarity  of  the  Induced  Cur- 
rent Tends  to  Stop  the  Motion 
Producing  It. — Lenz's  Law. 
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their  separatum.  The  attractions  and  repulsions  take  place 
only  while  the  coil  is  moving.  If  the  coil  stops  the  induced 
current  in  the  secondary  also  stops,  even  though  the  current 
still  flows  m  the  primary  coil.     See  also  ^  292. 

283.  Claasiflcation  of  Indnction  Currents. — Induction 
ia  produced  whenever  a  conductor  is  cut  by  magnetic  lines 
of  force,  no  matter  how  this  cutting  may  be  accomplished. 
'llie  induction  resulting  from  different  cotnbinations  of  mov- 
ing magnetic  fields  and  M>iiductor8  may  be  classitied  aa  follows : 

(a)  Magnelo-eUclric  indHction, 

(b)  hiedrumayTietk  induction, 

(c)  Mutiiol induction, 

(d)  SdJ-inditclion. 

Ill  magneto-electric  induction  a  permanent  magnet  is  used  to 
produce  the  magnetic  field,  and  either  the  wire  or  the  field 
may  be  moved  to  produce  induction. 

In  dectromagnelic  induction  the  magnetic  field  of  a  current 
or  an   electromagnet  is  utilized  to  produce  the  induction, 
Mutual  induction  and  self-induction  are 
defined  iu  ^f  293  and  294  respectively. 

284.  Currents  Induced  by  Electro- 
magnetism. — Momentary  induction 
may  be  produced  in  the  secondary  circuit 
of  the  student's  induction  coil,  Fig.  26G, 
by  any  of  the  following  methods : 

1.  By  moving  either  the  primary  or 
aecoiulary  HrcuU. 

When  both  coils  are'  stationary  and 
one  surrounds  the  other  : 

2.  By  making  or  breaking  the  primary 
circuit. 

3.  By  cdtering  the  strength  of  the  current 
in  the  primary  circuit. 

4.  By  rapidly  revermig  the  direction  of 

the  current  in  the  primary  drcuiL  Fig.  a>e,— student's  Ei- 

5.  By  nwving  the  iron  core  when  a  current       pennieuis}  liiouc- 
ig  flowing  through  Hie  pri.nuiry  circuit. 

A  momentary  induced  current  which  flows  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  current  producing  it,  is  defined  as  an 
inverse  current,  and  one  which  flows  in  the  same  direction,  a 
direet  current.  The  above  methods  for  producing  induction 
are  treated  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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A  simple  form  of  student's  induction  coil  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  266L 
The  primary  is  a  wooden  spool  wound  with  2  layers  of  No.  15  B.  & 
8.  insulated  copper  wire,  with  the  terminals  securely  fastened  to 

binding  posts,  which  are  mounted  at 
right  angles  to  the  coil.  The  latter  is 
drilled  to  permit  free  movement  of  a 
three-eighth  inch  soft  iron  core  to  which 


AV 


C 


)tnree-eighth  inch  soft  iron  core  to  which 
8^^  attached  a  brass  eye  bolt.    Resistance 

WST^T^^^nS^i     -*of  primary  is  about  .07  ohm.     Six  layers 


Him 


^  W  ^  Q^  ^^-  ^  ^'  ^  ^-  wire  are  wound  on  the 
secondary  coil,  which  has  a  resistance  of 
about  20  ohms. 


r 
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tJ  286.  First  VLethod.— Moving 

Pig.  267.— The  Magnetic  Field  Either  the  Primary  or  Secondary  Oir- 
of  the  Primary  (CD)  Cuts  cuit, — When  either  the  primary  or 
the  Secondarr  ( AB).  secondary  circuit  is  moved  relatively 
to  the  other  the  results  are  the  same  as  those  given  for  a  per- 
manent magnet  in  %  277,  and  should  be  verified  by  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  266.  The  principle  involved  may 
be  further  explained  as  follows : 
consider  the  switch  closed  in  the  ^  '(TV 
primary  circuit,  CD,  of  Fig.  267;  ^  ^-^ 
magnetic  whirls  surround  the  wire 
as  in  Fig.  129.  Now  move  the"^ 
secondary  wire,  AB,  toward  CD,  and*jj       j    "^  "j^ 

it  is  cut  by  the  lines  of  force  of  the  ' — ^1  F — »p=— ^ 
primary   circuit,    producing  a  mo- 
mentary current  during  the  motion.    Fig.  268.--Inver8e  Induced 
mi       j3*       J.'  fxu'*j        J  Secondary  Current, 

The  direction  of  this  induced  cur- 
rent is  opposed  to  that  of  the  primary  current  as  indicated^ 
Fig.  268,  and  it  is  an  inverse  current.  If  the  secondary  be 
moved  away  from  the  primary,  Fig.  269,  the  secondary  cir- 
cuit is  again  cut  by  the  primary, 
and  a  direct  momentary  current 
jAiPTioAr  is  induced. 

286.  Second  VLethod.— Mak- 
ing or  Breaking  the  Primary  Cir- 
cuit.— Consider  both  circuits 
stationary  in  Fig.  267.  At  the 
instant  the  switch  is  closed  the 
magnetic  lines  of  force  springing 
from  the  primary,  CD,  cut  the  secondary  circuit,  AB,  and 
an  inverse  momentary  current  flows  through  the  secondary, 
left-hand  diagram,  Fig.  270,  for  the  period  of  time  required 
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Pig.  269.— Direct  Induced 
Secondary  Current. 
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to  establish  the  electromagnetic  field  around  the  primary, 
^y  315,  When  the  switch  ia  opened  the  magnetic  lines 
of  the  primary  will  collapse  upon  it  and  again  cut  the 
secondary,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  producing  a  direct 


G5^^5n^ 


"  of  Circuit,  Direct 

current,  right-hand  diagram,  Fig.  270.  If  the  primary 
switch  be  automatically  closed  and  opened  a  great  many 
times  per  second,  the  momentary  induced  currents  will  be- 
come constant  in  duration,  but  will  change  their  direction  with 


each  make  and  break  of  the  primary.     Whether  the  circuits 
are  wound  in  flat  spirals  or  in  cylindrical  coils,  Fig.  271,  the 
same  principles  apply.     The  induction  coil,  %  300,  is  con- 
structed on  this  principle. 
287.  Third   Method.— ^/tenn^  the  Strength  of  the  Pri- 
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mary  Current — If  a  rheostat  be  introduced  intx)  the  primar^f 
circuit  the  current  can  be  altered  without  breaking  the  cir- 
cuit, Fig.  272.  When  the  resistance  is  decreased  a  momentary 
inverse  current  is  induced  in  the  secondary  circuit,  since  the 
magnetic  lines  of  the  primary  at  the  instant  of  change  in  re- 
sistance are  greater  than  before,  or  spring  outward.  With  an 
increase  in  resistance  the  primary  lines  cut  the  secondary  in 
the  opposite  direction  as  they  collapse  toward  the  primary  wire, 
and  a  direct  momentary  current  is  induced. 

288.  Fourth  Method. — Reversing  the  Direction  of  the  Pri- 
mary Current — ^A  switch  arranged  to  automatically  reverse 
the  primary  current  many  times  per  second  would  produce 
an  alternating  current,  the  magnetic  whirls  of  which  would  b© 
continually  rising,  falling,  and  changing  their  direction  with 

rv ®8x;h  reversal.     A  secondary  wire  brought 

'  '  ^   into  the  vicinity  of  a  wire  carrying  such 

a  current  would  be  continually  cut  by 
its  magnetic  lines  of  force,  and  a  constant 
induced  alternating  current  obtained,  the 
variations  of  which  would  be  like  those 
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in  the  primarv  circuit.     When  an  electro- 

IM T     magnet  is  supplied  with  an  alternating 

T?;„  oro     \T^™^«*o..«  current,  the  polarity  reverses  with  each 

Fig.  272.— Momentary  ^      t  i.  xu    i.   xi_  i.? 

Induced  Currents  by   reversal  01  current  SO  that  the  magnets 
VaryingStrengthof    field  is  Continually  in  motion,  and  will 

Primary  Current.  ,  j      x        •       'x        •   •    "x  rri. 

cut  any  conductor  m  its  vicinity.  The 
alternating  current  transformer  is  dependent  on  this  principle 
and  an  alternating  current  dynamo,  ^  320,  generates  a  current 
of  this  character. 

289.  Fifth  Method. — Moving  the  Iron  Core. — If  a  piece  of 
iron  be  so  moved,  relatively  to  the  primary  and  secondary 
circuits,  that  it  increases  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  of  the 
primary  wire,  an  inverse  current  is  induced  in  the  secondary, 
lasting  only  while  the  increase  takes  place.  When  moved  so 
as  to  produce  a  decrease  of  primary  lines  a  direct  induced 
current  results.  This  principle  is  used  in  an  inductor  type  of 
an  alternating  current  generator.  The  induction  is  produced 
by  rotating  iron  poles  between  the  stationary  primary  and 
secondary  circuits. 

290.--Table  of  Induction  Ourrents. — The  character  and 
methods  of  producing  induced  currents  are  summarized  as 
follows : 


ELECTROMAGNETIC  INDUCTION. 
Table  JLVUi.— bidnctdoa  CuirentB. 


Magnet.  . 

Current.  . 


While  approaching. 

While  approaching  or 
befrinniiii?  or  increas- 
ing ill  strength. 


While  receding  or  end- 
ing or  decreasing  In 

Htrer^h. 


Exp.  79:  With  Ihe  student's  imlnction  coil,  Fig.  266,  all  of  the 
above  cases  shoiilil  be  verilied  and  Ihe  reeulls  noted.    Toaacertain 

whether  tlio  induced  purrent  is  a  direct  or  inverse  one  the  relation 
between  the  galviinonieter  deflection  and  the  current  should  be 
determined,  as  in  Exp.  78. 

291.  Variation  of  Indiiced  E.  H.  T.  with  the  Bate  of 
Change  of  Magnetic  Lines  of  Force. — Faraday's  Law. — To 
produce  induction  in  a  closed  coil  located  in  a  magnetic  field 
it  must  be  so  moved  that  the  number  of  lines  of  force  thread- 
ing through  it  are  constantly  changing. 

ITie  induced  E.  M.  F.  is  proportionai  to  the  rate  of  change  of  the 
magnetic  lines  tlirr/tdhig  through  the  coil.  For  example,  take  the 
closed  coil  of  wire,  A,  Tig.  273,  located  in  a  uniform  magnetic 


field,  NS,  with  ita  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force. 
When  the  coil  is  moved  vertically  downward  across  the  field 
to  position  B,  magnetic  lines  of  force  are  cut,  but  no  induc- 
tion results  since  the  number  of  lines  of  force  threading 
through  the  coil  have  not  been  altered. 

From  another  standpoint  the  upper  halt  of  the  coil  cuts 
the  lines  in  the  saihe  direction  as  the  lower  half,  consequently 
the  direction  of  the  induced  E.  M.  F.  in  each  half  is  the  same, 
or  the  E.  M.  F.'s  are  opposed  to  each  other,  and,  being  of  the 
<ame  value,  no  current  can  flow.    If  the  coil  A  be  held  eithei 
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in  a  vertical  position  or  at  an  angle,  and  then  moved  acroes 
the  field  in  the  direction  ot  the  arrows  to  either  position,  D  or 
C,  no  induction  will  take  place  for  the  same  reasons.  It  the 
coil  be  now  turned  through  any  angle  to  its  vertical  position, 
say  45°,  as  shown  in  position  B,  Fig.  274,  the  number  oj 
lines  of  force  threading  through  it  are  altered  (decreased), 
and  during  the  angular  motion  an  induced  current  flows 
around  the  ring  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  In  this  case 
each  half  of  the  coil  cuts  the  lines  of  force  in  an  opposite 
direction,  consequently  the  induced  E,  M.  F.'s  are  also  oppo- 
site in  direction  and  in  series  with  each  other.  The  current, 
therefore,  flows  around  the  ring. 

When  moved  through  the  next  45°,  or  from  B  to  C,  the 
rate  of  change  of  magnetic  lines  through  the  coil  continues, 
and  is  greater  than  when  it  is  moved  from  A  to  B.  This  will 
be  seen  by  noting  the  comparative  number  ot  lines  abova 
coil  B,  which  pass  over  it  instead  of  threading  through  it  at 


Fig.  274.— F)i*a«s  of  tuduetioD  in  &  Closed  Loop  When  RotaUd  in  a  Hag* 
neCic  Field— Principle  of  the  D^aaiDO. 

this  angle  ot  inchnation,  45°,  and  have,  therefore,  been  emp- 
tied out  At  the  position  of  coil  C,  all  the  lines  of  force 
above  it  have  been  emptied  out  of  the  coil.  The  rate  of 
change  at  this  position  is  a  maximum,  and  the  induced  E. 
M.  F.  then  varies  from  0  in  position  A,  to  its  maximum 
value  at  position  C,  90°  from  A,  If  the  motion  be  continued 
from  C  to  D,  many  lines  ot  force  will  now  be  emptied  into 
it  and  induction  will  occur.  The  direction  of  the  induced 
current  is  indicated,  and  is  found  by  Fleming's  rule.  The 
induced  E.  M.  F.  gradually  decreases  during  the  motion  from 
C  to  D,  becauie  the  rate  of  change  in  the  number  of  the  lines 
of  force  increases  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  decreased  during  mo- 
tion from  B  to  C.  Motion  from  D  to  E  corresponds  to  that 
from  A  to  B,  and  in  E  all  the  lines  are  again  flowing  through 
the  loop,  causing  do  induction  at  this  position,  since  there  is 
uo  rate  of  change.     During  the  revolution  of  the  coil  through 
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l80°,  from  position  A  to  E,  the  E.  M.  F.  gradually  increasea 
froni  0  to  a  maximum  of  90°,  and  gradually  decreases  again 
(o  0  at  180°.  The  same  will  be  true  of  the  second  half  of 
the  revolution,  180°  to  360°,  except  that  the  direction  of  cur- 
rent is  the  reverse,  since  moving  a  conductor  up  past  lines  of 
force  produces  an  opposite  direction  of  current  from  that 
obtained  when  it  is  moved  down  past  the  same  lines.  In  one 
revolution  of  the  coil  there  are  thus  two  alternations  of  cur- 
rent, and  two  points  of  maximum  E.  M.  F.,  at  90°  and 
270°,  and  two  points  of  zero  E.  M.  F. — that  is,  when  the 
current  changes  it«  direction  at  0°  and  180°.  When  this  loop 
ia  mounted  on  a  shaft  and  so  rotated,  we  have  the  principle  of 
a  simple  altematmg  current  dynamo,  or  alternator,  ^  320. 

Faraday's  Law  is  as  follows :  Let  any  Conducting  Cir- 
cuit BB  Placed  in  a  Magnetic  Field  ;  then  if  by  a 
Change   in  Position  oe  a  Change  in  the  Strength  of 


Field,  the  Number  op  Lines  op  Magnetic  Force  Pass- 
ing Through  or  Interlinked  with  the  Circuit  is 
Altered,  an  B.  M.  F.  will  be  Induced  in  the  Circuit 
Proportional  to  the  Rate  at  which  the  Number  of 
Lines  is  Altered.  By  referring  to  Fig.  275,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood how  Faraday's  Law  applies  to  all  our  previous  in- 
duction experiments.  In  the  positions  of  the  secondary  cir- 
cuits shown  by  the  solid  Unes,  the  number  of  lines  through 
them  is  a  minimum.  When  moved  up  close  to  the  primary, 
as  in  the  dotted  positions,  a  great  many  more  lines  fill  the 
Eoils,  which  are  also  emptied  out  again  during  recession. 

Lenz's  Law,  if  282,  may  also  be  applied  to  the  motion  ol 
the  cni'  in  Kg.  274.  The  direction  of  current  indicated  by 
Ihe  aJ'>'ow8  oa  the  rings  ia  found  by  Fleming's  rule,  and  ia 
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such  that  if  the  ring  be  viewed  from  the  N-pole  side  as  it  is 
being  moved  away  from  this  pole  the  induced  current  flows 
around  it  clockwise,  producing  a  S-pole  on  this  face  with  re- 
sulting attraction  for  the  N-pole,  from  which  it  is  receding. 
Muscular  or  mechanical  energy  must,  therefore,  be  expended 
in  moving  the  ring  through  the  angular  position  in  propor- 
tion to  the  electrical  energy  developed  in  it. 

292.  Eddy  Gnrrents— Arago's  Botations. — When  a 
magnet  is  suspended  over  a  copper  disc  and  the  disc  rotated, 
induced  currents  are  generated  in  the  disc,  which  tend  to  op- 
pose the  motion  producing  them.  If  the  magnet  J>e  free  to 
move  it  will  be  dragged  around  in  the  same  direction  that  the 
disc  rotates.  According  to  Lenz's  Law,  the  direction  of  the 
current  in  the  part  of  the  disc  moving  toward  the  magnet 

pole  will  be  of  the  same  polarity  as  the 
pole  being  approached,  therefore  tending 
to  repel  the  magnet,  while  that  in  the  re- 
ceding part  of  the  disc  will  be  of  the 
opposite  polarity,  thus  attracting  the 
lantg^^^  magnet.  Both  actions,  then,  tend  to  urge 
F-  VTR^VAA^  '  ^^  magnet  in  the  same  direction  and  to 
rentfindiicedinaC^p"  cause  its  rotation.  If  the  magnet  be  held 
per  DifMs  Rotated  Un-  stationary  and  the  disc  revolved,  consid- 
SSn*n!ttlf  ^•'"  e-^bly  more  force  must  be  appUed  to 

turn  it  than  when  the  magnet  is  not 
near  it.  Each  part  of  the  disc,  a«  it  comes  under  the  influence 
of  the  magnet,  is  subjected  to  rapidly  succeeding  increases 
and  decreases  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  threading  it. 

Such  currents  induced  in  masses  of  metals  either  by  be- 
ing rapidly  cut  by  the  moving  field  or  by  moving  in  the 
field  are  called  eddy  currents.  The  direction  of  the  eddy  curr 
rents  in  the  copper  disc  for  a  particular  case  is  shown  in 
Fig.  276.  The  magnet  is  stationary  and  the  disc  rotated 
clockwise.  The  currents  circulate  around  the  disc  in  the 
form  of  two  semi-circles.  In  the  left-hand  one  the  direction 
is  anti-clockwise,  producing  a  N-face  on  the  disc  which  re- 
pels the  N-pole  of  the  magnet,  and  tends  to  stop  the  motion 
producing  it.  On  the  right-hand  side  a  S-face  is  produced, 
attracting  the  N-pole,  and  again  tending  to  stop  the  motion 
of  the  disc,  according  to  Lenz's  Law.  When  the  magnet  is 
free  to  move,  it  will  tend  to  move  so  that  its  poles  will  always 
^  over  the  unlike  poles  induced  in  the  disc,  but  aa  90on  aa 
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the  magnet  moves  the  paths  of  the  eddy  currents  also  change. 
They  will  always  be  set  up  with  the  magnet  as  their  diame- 
ter, and  each  half  of  the  disc  will  be  of  opposite  polarity. 
The  position  which  the  magnet  seeks  is  never  attained  and 
continuous  rotation  results  as  long  as  the  disc  is  rotated.  II 
pieces  of  wire  gauze  are  pressed  against  the  disc  directly  un- 
der each  pole  of  the  stationary  magnet,  Fig.  276,  forming 
wiping  contacts,  or  brushes^  and  the  brushes  connected  to  a 
galvanometer,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  by  the  eddy  cur» 
rents  when  the  disc  is  rotated. 

Faraday^a  disc  dynamo  consisted  of  a  copper  disc  rotated 
between  the  two  poles  at  a  magnet,  Fig.  277,  the  current  h%' 
ing  led  off  from  the  centre  and  edge 
of  the  disc  by  brushes.  Barlow's 
wheel,  Fig.  244,  when  rotated  by 
hand  will  give  current  to  an  external 
circuit,  illustrating  the  convertibility 
of  a  motor  and  dynamo.  When 
electromagnets  are  used  they  must 
be  excited  by  a  separate  source  of 

current.  FUr.  277.— The  Eddy  Current! 

A  compass  needle  in  a  metal  case  p^^m^Them?**^" 

will    come   to    rest   very    quickl}', 

because  by*  its  oscillating  motion  it  induces  eddy  currents 
in  the  case  which  tend  to  stop  the  motion  of  the  needle. 

T%e  fAdy  currents  circulating  in  solid  conductors  are  converted 
directly  irUo  heat  and  are  the  source  of  much  loss  of  energy  and 
other  derangements  in  dynamos,  motors  and  transformers. 
To  avoid  them  as  far  as  possible,  the  sojid  conductor,  as  the 
iron  core  of  an  armature  or  induction  coil,  is  made  up  of 
laminations,  the  plane  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  lines  of 
force  of  the  field.  See  %  332.  Eddy  currents  circulate  in  the 
metallic  bobbin  of  the  D'Arsonval  galvanometer  coil  when  it 
moves  in  its  magnetic  field  and  tend  to  stop  the  mo- 
tion according  to  Lenz's  Law.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Weston  instruments  are  so  dead-beat.  The  same  action  also 
takes  place  in  the  copper  disc  rotated  between  permanent 
magnets  in  the  Thomson  wattmeter. 

Exp.  80 :  Strongly  magnetise  a  bar  electromagnet  and  strike  one 
pole  with  a  piece  of  flat  sheet  copper  and  you  find  a  cushionine  effect 
IS  produced.  You  are  unable  to  strike  the  pole  with  as  great  force  aft 
when  the  current  is  off.    Eddy  currents  are  induced  in  the  copper. 
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the  reaction  of  the  magnetic  field  of  which  tends  to  oppose  the  motion. 
The  same  is  true  if  you  try  to  quickly  lift  the  sheet  of  copper  from  the 
pole. 

Exp.  81 :  Suspend  a  copper  penny  by  a  thread  between  the  poles  of 
a  horseshoe  electromagnet.  Twist  the  thread  up  and  permit  it  to 
unwind.  Send  a  current  through  the  magnet  and  the  motion  of  the 
penn5  ceases,  du<^  to  the  reaction  of  the  eddy  currents  which  stop  it,  but 
when  the  circuit  is  broken  the  thread  carrying  the  penny  continues  to 
untwist. 

Exp.  82 :  Excite  an  electromagnet  from  a  source  of  alternating  cur- 
rent. Hold  a  piece  of  sheet  copper  over  one  pole,  and  it  is  strongly 
repelled,  and  if  held  there  against  the  repelling  force  it  will  get  very 
warm.  The  moving  alternating  current  field  cuts  the  copper  sheet 
and  eddy  currents  are  induced  as  before.  If  the  electromagnet  has  a 
solid  iron  core  it  will  also  get  quite  hot  for  the  same  reason.  The  cores 
of  alternating  current  electromagnets  are  made  of  bundles  of  wire  to 
increase  their  resistance  to  the  flow  of  eddy  currents.  The  rapid 
magnetisation  and  demagnetisation  of  the  iron  core  of  an  electromag- 
net by  an  alternating  current  also  produces  heat  as  a  result  of  the 
molecular  friction  between  the  particles  of  the  iron,  1[  30.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  electrical  energy  is  converted  into  heat  in  this 
manner  and  is  termed  the  hysteresis  (hister-ee^-sis)  loss. 

Hysteresis  may  be  defined  as  the  molecular  friction  between  par- 
ticles of  iron  or  steel  when  they  are  subjected  to  rapid  changes  in 
magnetisation.    See  1[  336. 

293.  Mutual  Induction. — ^The  induction  due  to  two  in- 
dependent electric  circuits  reacting  upon  each  other  is  called 
mutual  induction.  The  previous  examples  of  induction  in  a 
secondary  circuit  due  to  current  flowing  in  the  primary  cir- 
cuit illustrate  mutual  induction.  Parallel  conductors  carry- 
ing independent  alternating  currents  react  upon  each  other 
by  reason  of  the  mutual  inductive  influence  between  them. 
Mutual  induction  in  telephone  circuits  often  gives  rise  to 
cross-talk  unless  the  line  is  so  constructed  that  the  induction 
effects  are  neutralized,  %  299. 

294.  Self-induction. — Self-induction  is  defined  as  the  cut- 
ting of  a  wire  by  the  lines  of  force  of  the  current  flowing 
through  it.  When  a  current  begins  to  flow  along  a  wire  the 
magnetic  whirls  spring  outward  from  the  wire  and  cut  it. 
This  cutting  of  the  wire  by  its  own  lines  of  force  induces  in 
it  a  momentary  inverse  E.  M.  F.,  or  an  E.  M.  F.  which  op- 
poses the  E.  M.  F.  causing  the  current  to  flow,  and  is  called 
a  counter  E.  M.  F.  With  a  steady  current  the  induction  is 
only  momentary,  therefore  a  brief  interval  of  time  must  elapse 
before  the  current  passed  through  the  circuit  reaches  its 
normal  value.    When  the  current  flowing  through  the  wire 
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is  stopped,  the  magnetic  field  collapses,  and  in  so  doing  again 
cuts  the  wire,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  momentary  in- 
duced E.  M.  F.  is  set  up  which  is  now  direct,  or  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  E.  M.  F.  which  previously  caused  the  cur- 
rent to  flow.  The  effects  of  self-induction  are  therefore  to 
oppose  the  starting  of  a  current  by  reason  of  the  inverse  E. 
M.  F.  which  must  be  overcome  before  the  current  can  flow, 
and  to  momentarily  retard  the  cessation  of  the  current  by 
reason  of  the  direct  induced  E.  M.  F.  when  the  circuit  is 
broken.  Momentary  currents  of  self-induction  are  also  pro- 
duced in  any  circuit  by  any  change  in  current  strength 
through  it,  whereby  the  number  of  lines  of  force  surrounding 
or  interlinked  with  it  is  increased  or  decreased. 

The  effects  of  self-induction  are  scarcely  noticeable  in  a 
straight  wire  carrying  a  current,  but  when  it  is  coiled  up,  as 
in  a  helix  the  magnetic  field  of  every  turn  cuts  many  adja- 
cent turns  and  the  E.  M.  F.  is  increased,  being  proportional 
to  th^  current,  the  number  of  turns  and  the  magnetic  lines  through 
the  coil.  When  the  coil  contains  an  iron  core  the  effects  of 
self-induction  are  very  much  greater.  One  very  noticeable  effect 
is  the  bright  spark  appearing  at  the  point  of  breaking  a  circuit 
containing  wire  wound  around  an  iron  core.  No  effect  is 
noticed  on  closing  such  a  circuit  on  account  of  the  counter 
E.  M.  F.,  but  at  break  a  spark  appears,  due  to  the  momentary 
induced  direct  current  which  tends  to  prolong  the  current  in 
the  circuit.  The  induced  E.  M.  F.  at  break  is  very  much 
higher  than  was  the  applied  E.  M.  F.  This  induced  current 
of  self-induction  is  sometimes  called  the  extra  current.  If  the 
terminals  at  the  point  of  break  are  held,  one  in  each  hand, 
and  then  separated,  the  body  will  receive  a  shock,  the  in- 
tensity of  which  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  coil  and  the 
current  used.  No  shock  will  be  felt  upon  placing  the  hands 
across  the  battery,  thereby  indicating  that  the  E.  M.  F.  of 
self-induction  is  much  higher  than  the  battery  E.  M.  F. 

295.  Gas  Lighting  Spark  Coil. — The  function  of  the 
spark  coil  used  in  electric  gas  lighting  is  to  increase  the  self- 
induction  of  the  circuit  at  break,  as  when  the  chain  of  a 
ratchet  burner  is  pulled.  A  coil  is  inserted  in  series  with  the 
battery  circuit  and  the  burner,  and  the  heat  of  the  spark  on 
breaking  the  circuit  is  sufficient  to  ignite  the  gas. 

Such  a  coil,  Fig.  278,  consists  of  about  2  pounds  of  No.  16  insulated 
eopper  wire  wound  around  an  iron  core  1  inch  in  diameter  and  8 
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mchealong.  The  core  is  not  solid,  but  consists  of  a  bundle  of  soh 
iron  wires,  which  greatly  increases  the  inductive  action  by  dimin* 
ishingthe  eddy  currents,  If  292. 

Ezp.  83 :  Connect  a  galvanometer  in  parallel  with  a  helix  of  fine 
wire,  Fig.  279.  Close  the  circuit  and  the  needle  is  deflected,  say  to 
the  right  of  zero,  i\nd  the  current  divides  between  the  galvanometer 
and  the  helix.    Move  the  needle,  by  hand,  to  the  zero  position,  and 

place  some  obstacle  in  the  way  so  as  to 
prevent  it  turning  again  to  the  right  of 
zero.  Now  release  the  battery  key  and 
a  momentary  current,  due  to  the  self- 
induction  of  the  helix,  flows  around 
the  galvanometer  needle,  momentarily 

Fig.  278.-Ga8  Uniting  Spark   ^f  ^^\»g  ^^  ^^  the  opposite  direction. 

Coil  with  Uminated  Core.       The  mduced  current  through  the  helix, 

at  break  of  circuit,  is  m  the  same 
direction  as  the  battery  current  was,  but  flows  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion through  the  galvanometer  connected  to  it.  This  is  shown  by  the 
dotted  arrow  in  the  figure. 

Exp.  84:  In  Fig.  279  an  incandescent  lamp  is  connected  in  shunt  with 
an  electromagnet  and  through  the  switch,  K,  to  a  battery  of  an  E.  M.  F. 
equal  to  that  required  by  the  lamp.  The  ret^istance  of  the  magnet 
should  be  such  that  with  current  flowing  the  lamp  filament  is  just 
perceptibly  red.  At  the  instant  of  closing  the  switch  the  momentary 
self-induction  of  the 
electromagnet  acts  like 
resistance  against  the 
current,  causing  most 
of  it  to  flow  through 
the  lamp,  which  glows 
brighter  for  a  moment 
and  then  becomes  dim 
as  the  current  attains 
its  steady  value.  On 
breaking  the  circuit 
the  lamp  again  glows 
very  brilliantly  since 
it  is  in  circuit  with  the 
electromagnet.  The  energy  stored  in  the  magnetic  field  is  thus  con- 
verted into  a  momentary  direct  current  of  a  high  E.  M.  F.  and  lights 
the  lamp.  The  fields  of  a  dynamo  should  not  be  broken  when  fully 
excited  since  the  E.  M.  F.  may  become  so  high  as  to  cause  a  puncture 
of  the  insulation  at  two  or  more  points,  and  thus  complete  the  circuit 
through  the  iron  core,  and  cause  a  ground,  1[  312.  The  self-induction 
at  break  of  such  a  circuit  is  termed  the  field  discharge, 

296.  Inductance. — The  cause  of  the  self-induction  is  due 
to  the  property  possessed  by  the  wire  or  coil  called  induclancej 
just  as  the  resistance  of  a  wire  is  that  property  of  it  which 
opposes  the  flow  of  a  current  through  it.  A  coil  or  wire, 
therefore,  possesses  inductance   whether  current  is  passing 
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Fig.  279. — Experiments  Illustrating  the  Extra 
Current  of  Self-induction. 
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through  it  or  not.  The  amount  of  inductance  offered  by  a 
coil  depends  on  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  coil  and 
on  the  magnetic  conductivity  of  the  medium  surrounding  it 
A  coil  of  50  turns  wound  around  an  iron  core  has  a  very 
much  higher  inductance  than  a  coil  of  60  turns  without  an 
iron  core.  A  coil  of  15  turns  wound  on  an  iron  core  has  less 
inductance  than  one  of  60  turns  wound  on  a  similar  cora 
The  inductance  of  a  coil  or  circuit  is  measured  by  the  E.  M. 
F.  induced  in  it  when  the  inducing  current  varies  at  any 
given  rate.  The  unit  of  inductance  is  called  the  henry  (the 
symbol  for  which  is  "L"),  and  is  the  induction  produced 
in  any  circuit  when  the  induced  E.  M.  F.  is  one  volt,  and 
the  current  through  the  circuit  varies  at  the  rate  of  one  am- 
pere per  second.  The  secondary  coil  of  a  2-inch  spark  coil, 
%  306,  has  an  inductance  of  about  51  henrys ;  a  2.5  ohm 
electric  bell,  .012  henry  or  12  millihenrys;  the  fields  of  a 
3.5  K.  W.  100- volt,  shunt  dynamo,  13  henrys. 

297.  Reactance  and  Impedance. — When  an  alternating 

current  flows  through  a  circuit  containing  inductance,  the 
effects  of  self-induction  will  become  continuous  instead  of 
momentary,  and  will  considerably  retard  the  flow  of  current 
through  the  circuit  as  long  as  it  is  maintained.  The  appar- 
ent resistance  of  a  circuit  to  an  alternating  current  is  greater 
than  the  ohmic  resistance.  The  cause  of  this  apparent  addi- 
tional resistance  is  due  to  the  effect  of  self-induction,  and  is 
termed  inductive  resistance,  or  reactance.  Reactance  is  the 
effect  of  self-induction  expressed  in  ohms.  It,  therefore,  dif- 
fers from  inductance  in  that  it  exists  only  while  the  current 
flows.  A  coil  has  no  reactance  unless  the  current  flows 
through  it  and  the*rate  of  flow  is  varied.  This  spurious  re- 
sistance (reactanc'e)  in  any  circuit  is  measured  in  ohms,  and 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  inductance,  the  number  of  times 
the  current  flow  is  reversed  per  second  and  a  constant 
(6.28).  Ohm's  Law,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  thus  not 
applicable  to  calculations  of  circuits  for  alternating  currents. 
The  R  in  Ohm's  Law  for  alternating  currents  is  equal  to  the 
square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  resistance  and 
reactance  (i/  R «  +  ar'O-  The  total  opposition  offered  to  the 
flojv  of  an  alternating  current  by  the  resistance  and  the  re* 
actance  is  called  the  impedance.  On  account  of  the  reactance, 
a  larger  size  of  conductor  must  be  used  in  alternating  current 
circuits  than  when  direct  currents  are  used. 
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298.  Ohoke  Coils.— 

Exp.  85 :  In  Fig.  280  a  solenoid  of  several  ohms  resistance  wound 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  is  connected  in  series  with  an  incandescent 
lamp  and  to  a  source  of  direct  current  (D.  C. )  by  throwing  the  switch, 
8,  down.  The  brilliancy  of  the  lamp  is  practically  the  same  with  the 
solenoid  in  circuit  as  when  it  is  cut  out  by  the  key,  K.  Neither  is 
there  any  change  in  the  lamp  when  an  iron  core  is  inserted  in  the 
I  coil.     Now  the  circuit  is  connected  lo  a 

»'d|  source  of  alternating  current  (A.   C.)  by 

P^l       j|        rtf^^iftn    throwing  S  up.     With  the  solenoid  out  of 
•     '  ^  •      '      ""        circuit  the  lamp  bums  as  brilliantly  as  be- 
fore, but  when  it  is  inserted,  as  by  opening 

key,  K,  the  lamp  burns  dimly.    The  cur- 

J  \  I  ^^  ]    ^^^^  through  it  has  been  decreased  by  the 

|d  self-induction  of  the   solenoid.     If  an  iron 

jn  core  is  now  gradually  inserted  in  the  coil, 

Pig.  280.-Effects  of  Self-    \^^  current  is  gradually  decreased,  since  the 

Induction.  mductance  is  bemg  increased,  and  the  lamp 

may  not  give  any  illumination.  The  self- 
induction  chokes  back  the  current,  so  that  less  current  is  taken  from 
the  hne.  A  device  for  regulating  the  candle  power  of  lamps  in  an 
alternating  current  circuit  is  based  on  this  principle,  and  is  called  a 
choke  coiL  The  flow  of  alternating  currents  can  thus  be  regulated 
much  more  economically  than  direct  currents,  since  in  the  latter  case 
regulation  is  effected  by  absorbing  the  energy  in  the  extra  resistance. 

Exp.  86 :  The  following  measurements 
made  on  a  coil  of  wire  wound  inductively 
when  carrving  a  direct  and  alternating 
current  will  further  illustrate  the  prop- 
erty of  self-induction.  In  Fig.  281  the 
coil  AB,  without  an  iron  core,  is  con- 
nected in  series  with  an  electrodyna- 
mometer  and  to  a  source  of  direct  cur- 
rent. The  pressure  required  to  cause  a 
known  current  to  flow  through  the  coil 
is  30  volts.  The  coil  is  then  subjected,  to  an  alternating  current 
pressure  of  such  a  value  that  the  amperes  through  it,  as  indicated  by 
the  dynamometer  are  the  same  as  before,  and  the  potential  difference 
across  it  is  found  to  be  100  volts.  A  pressure  of  100  volts  alternating 
current  is  therefore  required  to  send  the  same  current  through  the 
coil  as  was  maintained  by  30  volts  direct  current.  The  difference  in 
the  two  pressures  is  required  to  overcome  the  opposition  due  to  the 
self-induction. 

299.  Nentralizing  the  Effects  of  Self-Induction— ^- 
ductive  and  Non-Indnctive  Oircnits. — Self-induction  in  a 
coil  may  be  neutralized  by  winding  one-half  of  the  coil  in  a 
right-hand  direction  and  the  remainder  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. This  is  accomplished  in  practice  by  folding  the  length 
of  wire  to  be  used  at  its  middle  point  and  starting  at  this 
point,  winding  both  halves  as  a  single  wire,  when  the  termi- 
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Fig.  281.— Effects  of  Self- 
induction. 
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nals  will  be  conveniently  arranged  for  connection.  The  mag* 
netic  effects  of  the  current  flowing  in  one  direction  neutralize 
those  of  the  same  current  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  the  coil  now  offers  practically  the  same  resistance  tc 
either  an  alternating  or  direct  current.  Such  a  circuit  is  said 
to  be  iion-inductive  and  contains  practically  no  inductance, 
while  an  ordinarily  wound  coil  constitutes  an  inductive  cir- 
cuit. No  polarity  would  result  from  inserting  an  iron  core 
in  a  non-inductively  wound  coil  since  the  current  through 
one-half  of  the  turns  would  tend  to  magnetise  one  end  with  a 
N-pole,while  in  the  other  half  the  tendency  would  be  to  pro- 
duce a  S-pole  at  the  same  end. 

The  coils  of  laboratory  rheostats  and  Wheatstone  bridges 
are  wound  non-inductively,  Fig.  126,  so  that  they  will  have 
no  magnetic  influence  on  a  galvanometer,  and  also  so  that  the 
currents  in  the  bridge  arms  may  reach  their  maximum  value 
simultaneously.  Self-induction  is  neutralized  in  alternating 
current  lighting  and  power  circuits  by  placing  the  lead  and 
return  wires  as  close  together  as  possible.  For  this  reason 
concentric  cables  are  used  for  such  circuits.  An  incandescent 
lamp  is  practically  a  non-inductive  resistance,  while  an  electro^ 
magnet  is  an  inductive  resistance. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  N-pole  of  a  bar  magnet  is  thrust  through  a  key  ring  and 
quickly  withdrawn  without  touching  it ;  the  action  is  continu^  for 
a  time  and  the  ring  becomes  warm.     How  do  you  explain  this  ? 

2.  Is  the  direction  of  the  induced  current  in  question  1  clockwise 
or  anti-clockwise,  as  viewed  from  the  pide  next  to  you,  when  the  bar 
magnet  is  withdrawn  from  the  ring?    Make  a  sketch. 

3.  State  three  factors  upon  which  the  induced  E.  M.  F.  is  depend- 
ent when  conductors  are  moved  through  a  magnetic  field. 

4.  A  cell  connected  to  a  galvanometer  indicates  50  deflections.  A 
portion  of  the  connecting  wire  is  coile4  up  and  an  electromagnet  ex- 
cited from  another  cell  is  plunged  into  the  coil.  The  galvanometer 
needle  momentarily  indicates  only  30°.  Explain  this  and  make 
sketch  to  illustrate  your  answer. 

5.  The  two  ends'of  a  5-pound  reel  of  bell  wire  are  connected  to 
each  other,  and  it  requires  more  muscular  force  to  quickly  insert  and 
remove  an  electromagnet  from  the  centre  of  the  reel  than  when  the 
two  ends  are  free.     Explain  fully.     M^ke  sketch. 

6.  The  E.  M.  F.  of  a  dynamo  is  too  low  and  the  field  cores  are  fully 
saturated  so  that  the  voltage  cannot  be  raided  in  this  manner.  How 
would  you  increase  it  and  still  use  the  same  machine  ? 

7.  Two  sets  of  parallel  independent  circuits  supply  current  to  some 
Incandescent  lamps.    At  the  instant  of  turning  out  all  the  lamps  on 
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one  set  of  mains  the  others  hum  more  hrightl^.    Explain  falljr  and 
give  detail  sketch  of  the  direction  of  currents  in  the  circuits,  etc, 

8.  An  electromagnet  is  inserted  in  a  coil  of  wire  and  the  terminals 
of  the  latter  then  joined  to  a  galvanometer  but  there  is  no  momentary 
deflection  of  the  needle.    Explain  why. 

9.  At  the  instant  of  breaking  the  electromagnet  circuit  in  ques- 
tion 8  the  needle  is  deflected  40  ,  while  on  making  it  again  the  defleC' 
tions  are  only  35.    Explain  this  and  make  sketch. 

K).  Two  pieces  of  thick  copper  wire  are  joined  to  a  battery,  and  when 
the  ends  are  brought  in  contact  and  separated  there  is  no  perceptible 
spark.  An  electromagnet  of  high  resistance  is  connected  to  the  same 
battery  and  a  bright  spark  appears  when  the  circuit  is  broken.  Since 
the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  battery  is  the  same  as  before  and  the  resistance  so 
much  higher  than  before,  how  do  you  account  for  the  phenomenon  ? 

11.  A  solid  iron  core  electromagnet  is  excited  by  an  alternating  cur- 
rent. The  core  becomes  very  hot  though  the  wire  is  sufficiently  large 
to  carry  the  current  without  becoming  warm.  State  two  reasons  for 
the  heating. 

12.  Using  a  copper  mallet,  why  is  it  impossible  to  strike  the  pole  of 
a  strong  electromagnet  with  as  hard  a  blow  as  when  the  magnet  ia 
not  excited  ? 

13.  State  two  phenomena  occurring  in  the  copper  mallet  when  the 
pole  of  the  electromagnet,  in  question  12,  is  struck. 

14.  Make  a  sketch  of  a  copper  disc  rotating  between  two  horseshoe 
permanent  magnets,  as  in  the  Thomson  recording  wattmeter.  Indi- 
cate polarities  and  directions  of  rotation  and  eddy  currents. 

15.  Ten  volts  alternating  current  cause  5  amperes  to  flow  through 
a  straight  insulated  copper  wire  20  feet  long.  The  same  w*ire  is  now 
coiled  up  and  the  current  is  only  3  amperes,  yet  the  pressure  and  re- 
sistance of  the  wire  are  exactly  the  same  as  before.  How  do  you  ex- 
plain this  ? 

16.  Why  is  a  choke  coil  more  economical  than  a  rheostat? 

17.  The  resistance  of  an  electromagnet  is  10  ohms  but  its  apparent 
resistance  to  an  alternating  current  is  15  ohms.  What  is  meant  by 
this  expression? 


LESSON  XXV, 

THE   INDUCTION   COIL. 


Sparking  DiaiLtnc 
Coil  Dimensions— Vacuum  Tubts— Roentgen  Raya  (X-Raya)— 
The  FInorescing  Screen  and  Fluoroacope— The  Telephone — The 
Microphone  Fi'inciple — The  Blake  Microphone  Tran emitter — The 
Ttlegrapli— The  S^nal  System  and  Circuits— Electric  Waves- 
Wireless  Telegraphy — Questions. 

300.  Principle  of  the  Induction  Ooil  or  Transformer. — 

An  induction  euil,  or  transfonner,  consists  of  two  independent 
coils  ill  wtiich,  by  induction,  an  alternating  or  interrupted 
electromotive  force,   maintained  across  one  of  the  coils,  ia 
made  to  produce  a  higher  or  lower  electromotive  force  in  tlie 
other  coil.     Such  a  coil  consists  of  three  principal  parts  : 
the  i)rimary,  the  secondary,  and  the  iron  core.     In  Fig.  282 
two  indei>eiident  coila  are  wound  upon  an  iron  ring,     M'hen 
the  secondary  ia  connected  to  a 
galvanometer  and  a  current  passed 
through  the  primary  from  a  bat- 
tery,   the    galvanometer    needle 
will  be  momentarily  deflected  at 
"make"and  "break" of  primary, 
aa  in  our  previous  experiments. 
The  currents  in  the  primary  mag- 
netise the  iron  core,  and  the  lines 
of  force  in  the  core  thread  through 
the  secondary  coil  producing  induction  effects.    If  the  battery 
current  is  sent  through  the  secondary,  induction  is  produced 
in  the  primary  as  before.     This  simple  ring  form  of  closed 
iron  circuit  transformer  represents  the  principle  of  construc- 
tion in  all  induction  coils  or  transformers.     In  Fig.  283  the 
iron  circuit  is  of  the  open   type  and  the  primary  wound 
upon  an  iron  core,  while  the  secondary  is  insulat«d  from 
and  wound  on  tup  of  it     The  induction  is  produced  either 
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by  an  interrupter  in  a  direct  current  circuit  or  by  an  altemab 
ing  current. 

In  all  transformers  the  relation  of  the  induced  E.  M.  F. 
generated  in  the  secondary  circuit  to  that  employed  in  the 
primary,  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
turns  in  each  circuit.     For  example,  if  the       .  /s«o«.w 
primary  contains  100  turns  and  the  secondary  -ajnMJRBI^^ 
2000  turns,  then  the  induced  E.  M.  F.  will^^HWS 
be  about  twenty  times  as  great  as  that  used     /^nnlSv^^ 
in  the  primary.     If  this  secondary  contained   piu_  283.~Open 
only  fifty  turns  then  the  E.  M.  F.  would  be     Circuit  Troni- 
only  half  as  great  as  that  in  the  primary.  fi>wo«r. 

By  a  proper  proportioning  of  the  turns,  then,  any  desired 
E.  M.  F.  may  be  obtained  from  the  secondary  terminals. 

The  function  of  an  induction  coil  is  to  transform  the  energy 
delivered  to  its  primary  from  any  given  voltage  to  a  higher 
or  lower  voltage.  While  a  current  of  low  pressure  may  thus 
be  transformed  into  one  of  a  very  high  pressure,  the  latter 
loses  in  current  what  it  gains  in  pressure,  so  that  the  watts 
in  the  secondary 


veloped    in    the 
primary,  but  al- 
ways a  little  leas, 
owing  to  various 
losses    in   trans- 
,  formation  and 
'l-  the   I  square  R 
■  loss  in  the  sec- 
ondary circuit. 
301.  The  In- 

Fig.  284.— Induction  or  Spark  Coil.  dUCtiOH    Ooil. — 

For  u»  -itb  dir«:t  curr™«.  ^^^   principle  of 

the  transformer  is  utilized  in  induction  coils  constructed  to 
generate  very  high  electromotive  forces,  capable  of  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  the  air  and  causing  sparks  to  pass  across  air 
gaps.  The  induction  coil,  or  Rhumkorff's  induclorium,  Fig. 
284,  is  a  alep-up-tramformer  since,  by  induction,  it  raises  the 
voltage  of  several  cells  connected  to  its  primary  to  thousands 
of  volta  at  the  secondary  terminals.  It  consists  of  a  straight 
«minated  core,  made  up  of  a  bundle  of  soft  charcoal  iron  wires 
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around  which  is  wound  the  cylindrical  primary  coil,  com- 
posed of  Bcveral  layers  of  heavy  wire,  while  a  secondary  coil 
composed  of  thousands  of  turns  of  fine  wire,  is  wound  over 
the  primary,  similiir  to  Fig.  283.     The  inner  or  primary  coil 
is  connected  to  a  battery  through  an  automatic  interrupter. 
Fig.  285,     At  the  "make"  and  the  " break "  of  the  primary 
circuit  currents  are 
induced  in  the  sec- 
ondary according  to 
the  laws  o!  induc- 
tion,   ^    284,   and 

appear  as   a  series  ' 

of  sparks  passing  j 
through  theair  from 
one  secondary  ter- 
minal to  the  other.  ! 
The  general  appear- 
ance of  such  a  coil 
is    shown    in    Fig. 

284,  and  its  connec- 
tions,  in   Fig.   285.  Fij.  285.— Diagram  of  ConnectiouB  of  a  Spark  Coil, 

Exp.  87:  The  Btiulcnl'H  induction  coil  illustmlei!  fn  Fig.  Z(ifi,  may 

be  mounted  on  a  bnse  provided  with  a  contact  ecrew  and  vibrator 

arm,  when  induced  ciirrenta  cati  be  produced  automatically  from  the 

Becondttry  coil.    This  arrangement  is  ehown  in  Fig.  280,  where  the 

connections  can  be  readily  tmred.     Using  tiie  primary  alone,  the 

automatic  action  of  theelectric  bell  ia  illuetral^d.    When  short  lengtha 

ot  lirasa  tubing  are  attache  to 

thq   secondary    terniinalB   aod 

then  clasped,  oneineach  hand, 

a  peculiar  muecular  contraction 

ia  produced,  due  to  tho  liltrh 

voltage  ol  the  induced  V..  M.  F. 

This  is  the  phyeioloifiinl  effect 

of  an  oleclric  ciirrcrl,  T|  r(i. 

302.  Action  of  the  Ooil. 

The  action  of  the  automatic 

Fig.  286.— Student's  Induction  Coil  SB  a    interrupter   usfid   on   induc- 

^'     "'  ■  tion  coils  is  shown  in  Fig. 

285,  The  current  from  the  battery  flows  through  the  soft  iron 
pivoted  armature.  A,  free  to  move,  to  the  stationary  contact 
post,  C,  the  armature  being  held  in  contact  with  the  point,  C, 
by  the  spring,  8.  From  C  the  current  circulates  around  the 
primary  core  and  returns  to  the  battery.   Thecontact  screw  Wr- 
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minates  in  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  and  there  is  also  a  pieo« 
of  sheet  platinum  fastened  to  the  vibrator  arm  at  the  point  ol 
contact  with  the  screw  C.  Platinum  is  ysed  to  prevent  the 
oxidation  due  to  the  spark  at  the  contact  points.  The  instant 
the  current  flows  through  the  primary  coil  it  strongly  mag- 
netises the  iron  core,  NS,  which  core  attracts  the  armature  by 
overcoming  the  tension  of  the  spring.  This  breaks  the  primary 
circuit,  the  magnetism  of  the  core  ceases,  and  the  spring  pulls 

back  the  armature  again  "  mak- 

rmna     ing  "  the  circuit  so  that  the  same 

events  are  repeated.  The  armature 

vibrates  continually  as  in  an  elec- 

nM  rotL  ^j.j^  j^g]]^  ^jj(j  i^jjg  circuit  is  "made" 

and  "  broken  "  thousands  of  times 
per  minute.     An  inverse  induced 
Fig.  287.--Detail  of  Condenser   current  in   the  secondary  corre- 

Construction.  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ,,  ^^^^  „  ^j  ^^.^ 

mary,  while  a  "  direct  *'  current  is  induced  on  "  break  "  of  pri- 
mary. Interrupted  currents  in  the  primary,  therefore,  pro- 
duce alternating  currents  in  the  secondary. 

The  self-induction  in  the  'primary  circuit  has  a  very  import- 
ant bearing  upon  the  action  of  the  coil.  At  "  make  "  of  pri- 
mary the  counter  E.  M.  F.  opposes  the  battery  current,  and 
reduces  the  time  rate  of  change  of  the  current  upon  which  the 
induced  E.  M.  F.  depends,  while  at  "  break,"  the  self-induced 
current  in  the  primary  tends  to  pro- 
long or  increase  the  primary  current, 
preventing  its  rapid  fall  to  zero  by 
sparking  across  the  break.  A  rapid 
raie  of  magnetisation  and  demagnet" 
isation  of  the  iron  core  means  a  great 
rate  of  change  of  the  lines  of  force  Fig.  288.— Plates  of  a  Con 
threading  through  the  secondary  coil,        denser  Assembled  and 

(Juniiecied 

and  hence  a  high  E.  M.  F,     A  con- 
denser, ^  303,  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  this 
spark  across  the  primary  break  and  of  aiding  the  primary 
current  to  fall  abruptly  to  zero. 

303.  Action  of  the  Condenser. — A  condenser  for  a  spark 
coil  consists  of  two  sets  of  interlaid  layers  of  tin -foil  separated 
by  sheets  of  paper  coated  with  paraffin  or  shellac,  Fig.  287. 

The  alternate  layers  of  tin-foil  are  connected  to  each  other, 
Mid  two  common  terminals  are  thus  formed,  as  depicted  in 
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* 

Pig.  288.  There  is  no  electrical  connection  between  the  con- 
denser terminals,  but  if  they  are  connected  to  a  source  of 
very  high  E.  M.  F.  the  plates  become  electrified  or  charged, 
and  may  be  discharged  when  a  proper  path  is  afforded.  The 
condenser  is  located  in  the  base  of  the  coil  shown  in  Fig.  284, 
and  its  terminals  connected  across  the  primary  break,  points 
A  and  C  of  Fig.  285. 

The  condenser  action  is  as  follows:  when  current  flowe 
through  the  primary  at  "make,"  Fig.  285,  no  energy 
can  be  stored  up  in  the  condenser,  but  it  appears  as  the 
magnetic  field  in  the  core  and  surrounding  primary.  At 
"  break  "  the  extra  current  of  self-induction  in  the  primary, 
instead  of  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  spark-gap, 
charges  the  condenser,  and  tlie  core  is  more  quickly  demagnet- 
ised. At "  break  "  also  there  is  a  complete  discharge  circuit  for 
the  condenser  back  through  the  battery  and  the  primary  coil, 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  previous  primary  current ;  the 
condenser  thus  aids  in 
quickly  demagnetising  the 
iron  core  by  tending  to  set 
up  lines  of  force  in  the 
opposite  direction.  If  the 
primary  current  is  re-made 
before  the  reverse  condenser 

current     disappears,     as     is        ^ig.  2S9.-Primary  Shock  Coil. 

practically  the  case,  the  bat- 
tery current  has  to  first  overcome  this  obstructing  current 
before  it  can  produce  any  effect.  Thus  the  inductive 
effect  of  the  "  make  "  circuit  is  retarded  by  the  condenser. 
With  the  use  of  a  condenser  then  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the 
"  direct "  secondary  current  at  break  is  exalted^  while  that 
of  the  "  inverse  "  secondary  current  on  "  Tnake  "  is  dimin- 
ished. The  consequence  is  that  when  the  secondary  dis 
'charge  has  to  overcome  much  resistance  only  the  former 
current  is  able  to  pass,  and  the  secondary  discharge  becomes 
practically  an  intermittent  current  of  high  voltage  in  one  direction 
only.  In  medical  induction  coils  where  no  condenser  is  used 
the  secondary  charges  are  practically  equal. 

The  voltage  generally  applied  to  the  primary  of  the  ordinary 
induction  coil  varies  from  about  4  to  15  volts  according  to  the 
size.  A  higher  voltage  causes  excessive  sparking  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  platinum  contacts.    Specially  constructed  inde- 
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pendent  vibrators  are  used  with  modem  high  class  coils  which 
can  be  connected  directly  to  an  electric  light  circuit  of  11 C 
volts  or  more.  The  vibrator  is  practically  a  relay,  %  313, 
which  makes  and  breaks  the  current  in  the  independent  pri^ 
mary  circuit  by  means  of  another  pair  of  platinum  contact 
points.  This  circuit  can  also  be  supplied  from  a  110- volt  cir- 
cuit and  the  current  regulated  by  a  rheostat. 
304.  Oonstmction  of  Induction  Coils.—  Induction  coils 

may  be  divided,  according  to  their  use,  into  two  general 
classes,  medical  or  therapeutic  coils  and  spark  coils.  In  the 
former,  the  winding  is  designed  so  as  not  to  produce  such  a 
high  E.  M.  F.  as  in  a  spark  coil,  and  consequently  no  con- 
denser is  required.  Some  means  for  varying  the  intensity  of 
the  shock  is  provided,  such  as  altering  the  number  of  turns 
in  circuit  in  the  secondary  coil  by  a  selector  switch,  or  by  so 
constructing  the  secondary  that  it  may  be  gradually  with- 
drawn from  the  primary.  Regulation  may  also  be  effected 
by  varying  the  position  of  a  brass  tube  enclosing  the  iron 
core. 

The  tube  screens  the  iron  core  from  the  action  of  the  pri- 
mary current,  thereby  weakening  the  magnetic  field  cutting 
the  secondary  circuit.  Instead  of  magnetising  the  core,  a 
portion  of  the  energy  of  the  primary  circuit  is  thus  expended 
in  producing  eddy  currents  in  the  tube.  The  iron  core  is  com- 
posed of  a  bundle  of  soft  charcoal  iron  wires,  about  No.  22 
gauge.  For  medical  coils  the  number  of  layers  in  the  pri- 
mary is  generally  from  4  to  6  and  the  size  of  wire  used  No. 
24,  22,  or  20,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  coil,  while 

the  secondary  is  wound  with  No. 
34  or  36.  The  primary  will  thus 
have  considerable  self-induction 
which  is  not  a  great  disadvantage 
in  these  coils. 

Spark  coils  are  usually  rated 
according  to  the  number  of  inches 
Fig.  ^.-Sectional  Winding  of    that  the  spark  will  jump  between 

the  Secondary  of  a  Spark  Coil.       ,-,  j         x         •      i     ai.  -u 

^         ^  the  secondary  terminals  throu^ 

the  air.  Thus  a  two  inch  coil  means  that  the  E.  M.  F.  is 
high  enough  to  cause  sparks  to  pass  when  the  terminals 
are  separated  at  a  distance  of  two  inches.  The  self-induction 
of  the  primary  must  be  very  low  and  so  it  is  wound  with 
about  2  layers  of  a  much  larger  size  wire  than  that  used 
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in  medical  coils.  The  primary  must  be  thoroughly  insulated 
from  the  secondary,  and  also  the  coils  of  the  secondary  from 
each  other  when  it  is  wound  in  sections.  With  insufficient 
insulation  the  induced  E.  M.  F.  is  liable  to  cause  a  spark  to 
pass  from  the  secondary  to  the  primary,  or  between  sections 
of  the  secondary,  instead  of  across  the  terminals.  When  the 
insulation  is  sq  punctured  by  the  spark  at  two  or  more  points 
the  spark  will  always  thereafter  take  the  path  of  least  resist- 
ance, in  preference  to  that  between  the  secondary  tenninals. 
When  the  coil  is  designed  to  produce  a  spark  over  1.5  inches 
the  secondary  should  be  wound  in  a  number  of  sections  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  proper  insulation.  In  Fig.  290, 
the  secondary  is  wound  in  two  sections  as  the  potential  diflfer- 
ence  between  layers  is  less  than  when  wound  in  a  single  coil. 
The  sections  must  be  so  connected  that  the  current  will  circu- 
late through  all  of  them  in  the  same  direction. 

In  Fig.  284  a  commutating  switch  for  reversing  the  cur- 
rent in  the  primary  circuit,  is  mounted  near  the  left-hand 
end  of  the  base,  thereby  changing  the  polarity  at  the  sec- 
ondary terminals.  Another  selector  switch  near  the  centre  of 
the  base  serves  to  connect  more  or  less  of  the  condenser's  ca- 
pacity across  the  points  of  **  break."  The  following  table 
gives  the  sparking  distance  and  approximate  corresponding 
E.  M.  F.  between  opposed  sharp  needle  points  : 

Table  XIX.--Sparkmg  Distances  in  Air. 


Volts. 

Distance. 
(Inches.) 

Volts. 

Distance. 
(Inches.) 

5000 

.225 

60000 

4.65 

10000 

.47 

70000 

5.85 

20000 

1.00 

80000 

7.1 

30000 

1.625 

100000 

9.6 

35000 

2.00 

130000 

12.95 

45000 

2.95 

150000 

15.00 

NoTK. — These  Talues  are  correct  for  effective  sinusoidal  yoltages. 

905.  Wehnelt  Electrolytic  Interrupter.— Instead  of  the  electro- 
magnetic vibrator  previously  described,  the  electrolytic  effect  of  the 
current  may  be  utilized  to  break  the  primary  current  of  an  induc- 
tion coil.  The  Wehnelt  interrupter  consists  of  a  vessel  containing 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  which  is  immersed  a  lead  plate  and  a  glass 
tube  having  a  small  piece  of  platinum  wire  (about  \  inch  of  No.  241 
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sealed  in  its  lower  end.  External  connection  is  made  with  the  pl» 
tinum  wire  by  filling  the  tube  with  mercury,  or  as  in  the  electrode 
iVk  Fig.  94.  If  this  electrolytic  cell  be  connected  to  a  source  of  suffi- 
cient power  so  that  12  volts  or  more  are  maintained  across  it,  with 
the  plaiinum  as  the  anode*  and  the  lead  pUUe  as  the  calhodej  gases  will 
be  liberated  b}r  electrolysis.  The  oxygen  gas  enveloping  the  pla- 
tinum tip  practically  insulates  it  from  the  solution,  and  the  circuit  is 
interrupted  when  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases  and  the  circuit  is  again 
**  mpde."  The  action  is  very  rapid,  and  the  **  makes  V  and  "  breaks  ** 
G^uick  and  sharp.  The  cell  emits  a  buizing  noise  and  a  yellowish 
light  surrounds  the  platinum  wire.  A  Wehnelt  interrupter  connected 
in  series  with  the  primary  of  a  small  spark  coil  will  cause  it  to  give  a 
much  larger  Bi)ark  than  when  the  mechanical  interrupter  is  used. 
The  frequency  of  the  interrupter  depends  upon  the  area  of  platinum 
exposed,  the  self-induction  of  the  coil  and  the  voltage.  This  inter- 
rupter in  series  with  the  primary  coil  majr  be  operated  from  110  volts. 
Ptob.  116 :  The  primary  of  an  induction  coil  is  wound  with  100 
turns  of  No.  14  copper  wire  and  the  secondary,  with  35,000  turns. 
Ten  volts  cause  a  current  to  flow  through  the  primary.  What  is  the 
approximate  E.  M.  F.  at  the  secondary  terminals? 

35000 
By  If  300,  -jQQ-  =  350,  or  there  are  350  times  ae  many  turns  on  the 

Becondary  as  on  the  primary. 

10  X  350=  3500  volts,  secondaryc 
E  =  10  volts  in  primary,  ratio  of  transformation  =  350. 

Prob.  117 :  The  resistance  of  the  primary  in  Prob.  116  is  0.5  ohm, 
and  if  the  loss  in  conversion  of  the  energy  to  the  higher  potential  is 
50  per  cent  what  will  be  the  approximate  current  strength  in  the 
secondary  circuit  ? 

E      10 
By  Formula  (28)    I  =  r  =  ^  =  20  amperes  in  primary. 

By  Formula  (62)    W  =  EX  1=10  X  20  =  200  watts  in  primary. 
50^  of  200  watts  =  100  watts  in  secondary. 

W       100 
By  Formula  (63)     I  =  v^  =  q^qq  =-028  ampere. 

Note. — The  above  problem  is  only  approximate,  since  other  factors  enter  into  the 
calculation.  It  should  assist,  however,  in  understanding  the  relation  between  the  ex- 
pended primary  energy  and  that  appearing  as  a  high  potential  spark  in  the  secondary. 

306.  Spark  Coil  Data. — The  following  dimensions  are 
given  for  several  sizes  of  spark  coils,  similar  to  that  depicted 
in  Fig.  284,  so  that  the  student  may  be  guided  if  he  attempts 
construction,  t 

*  If  the  platinum  wire  be  connected  by  mistake  as  the  cathode,  It  will  be  melted. 
See1[264. 

f  In  a  book  entitled  Induction  Coils  and  Coil  Making,  by  Allsop,  will  be  found  oom> 
p'leta  data  for  constructing  and  operating  spark  coils.  The  data  for  a  12  inch  coil,  m 
given,  lequires  12  pounds  of  No.  36  silk  covered  wire,  or  about  five  miles  in  length. 
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Length  of  spark. 

{inch 

Jinch 

1  inch 

2  inches 

Size    of    bobbin 

ends ..... 

2J  X  U 

2iXA 

3Xf 

4  X  2f  X  1 

Iiength   of   bob- 

bin     

4 

6} 

6} 

6} 

Length  and  di- 

• 

ameter  of  core. 

4ix  A 

6X1 

6JXf 

-— 

Size  of  base  .   . 

7iX3tXl} 

9X5X2 

14}  X  6  X  li 

12  X  7}  X  3J 

iSize     of    tinfoil 

sheets  .   .   . 

4X2 

5}X3i 

6X4 

6X6 

Number  of   tin- 

foil sheets  .   . 

36 

40 

40 

60 

Size     of     paper 

sneets  .... 

5X3 

6JX41 

9X5 

— 

Primary  coil  .   . 

No.  18 

No.  18 

2  layers  No. 

2  layers  14  B, 
W.  G.  silk 

16,     Bilk 

> 

covered. 

covered. 

Seoondary  coil 

i  lb.  No.  40 

1  lb.  No.  40 

li  Ibfl.  No.  38  2}  lbs.  No.  36 

Two  large  induction  coils,  capable  of  giving  a  45-inch 
spark  between  theiy  secondary  terminals,  and  weighing  1500 
pounds  each,  were  recently  constructed  by  an  American  firm 
for  the  Japanese  government.  The  primary  interrupter  was 
actuated  by  a  small  motor  and  the  rate  of  interruptions  was 
capable  of  being  varied  between  wide  limits.  With  40  volts 
maintained  across  the  primary  circuit,  a  current  of  30  am- 
peres produced  a  very  heavy  42-inch  spark. 

Exp.  88:  The  mechanical  effect  of  the  spark  from  an  induction  coil 
may  be  observed  by  holding  a  piece  of  cardboard  between  the  termi- 
nals when  the  spark  is  passing.  The  card  will  be  perforated,  leaving 
a  bur  on  each  side.  Thin  plates  of  any  non-conductor  can  be  punc- 
tured in  like  manner. 

En.  89 :  To  observe  the  heating  effect^  plafce  a  small  quantity  of  gun- 
powder on  a  glass  plate  and  arrange  the  terminals  of  the  coil  so  that 
the  spark  will  pass  through  it.  On  closing  the  battery  circuit,  the 
heat  developed  by  the  spark  causes  the  powder  to  explode. 

Exp.  90 :  The  chemical  effect  is  illustrated  by  moistening  a  piece  of 
l>lotting  paper  with  the  solution  used  in  the  polarity  indicator,  ^  106. 
Attach  one  of  the  secondary  terminals  to  the  edge  of  the  paper,  hold 
the  other  in  the  hand  by  an  insulator,  and  trace  designs  on  the  paper 
when  the  coil  is  in  action.  The  discharge  decomposes  the  chemical 
salt,  as  shown  by  the  blue  mark.  The  action  is  the  same  as  given 
in  If  106. 

307.  Vacuum  Tubes. — Vacuum  tubes,  first  devised  by 
Geissler,  are  thin  glass  tubes,  variously  shaped  and  provided 
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with  a  platinum  connection  at  each  end  of  the  tube,  whic>i 
extends  a  short  distance  into  it.  The  tubes  are  then  partially 
exhausted  and  filled  with  either  a  gas,  liquid,  or  solid,  and 
sealed  up.  On  connecting  the  terminals  to  the  secondary  of 
a  spark  coil,  and  starting  the  coil 

in  action,  a  beautiful   discharge  /^""N    f^^^^^rV''|\ 
takes  place,  filling  tlie  tube  with  V~   yTv^-v^ — ^-o)^     '7 

aluminousglow.   The  fluorescent  ^-'^  ^ 

effect  depends  upon  the  material        pj^  agi.—QeUdtr  Tube, 
introduced  into  the  tube.     The 

electric  spark  will  not  pass  through  a  vacuum.     The  high 
potential  maintained  across  the  tube  cauara  the  molecules  of 
gas  to  become  positively  and  negatively  electrified,  and  the 
resulting  attractions  and  repulsions  which  occur  produce  a 
violent  molec- 
ular bombard- 
ment,  causing 
the     fluorescent 
effect. 
308.    Roent- 

«m  Bays  (X- 
ays)-— While 
experimenting 
with  a  vacuum 
tube,  excited 
from  an  induc- 
tion coil,  William 
Roentgen,  o£ 
Germany,  dis- 
covered that  a 
sensitized  photo- 
graphic plate, 
concealed  from 
Fig,  292.—llBdiographoi  llie  Human  Footina  Shoe.  daylight,  bul 
Mida  bj  Boentgen  rayr  ^'^^^     "ear      the 

vacuum  tube,  in- 
dicated exposure  to  light  when  developed.  Upon  furthei 
investigation  he  foun<l  that  a  light  was  emitted  from  the 
vacuum  tube,  not  perceptilile  to  the  human  eye,  but 
capable  of  ])enetrating  many  subatance.i,  as  wood,  metal, 
paper,  etc.  When  different  sul>stancea  are  interposed  between 
a  protected  sensitized  plate  and  an   excited  vacuum  tub<. 
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capable  o[  producing  rays  of  thi»  liglit,  it  penetrates  them 
witli  different  intensities,  according  to  their  density,  so  that 
the  sensitized  plate,  upon  development,  shows  the  shadows  of 


the  objects  inter- 
mode  from  such  r 
When  the  human 
protected  plate  and 
affected  directly  un- 
they    are    nearly 


posed.  A  photographic  print 
negative  is  termed  a  radiograph. 
hand  is  placed  between  the 
the  tube  the  plate  is  scarcely 
derneath  the  bones,  because 
opaque.      Considerable    light 


Fig.  293.— Focu»  Tube  for  XEay  Work, 


penetrates  the  flesh  and  affects  portions  of  the  plate  directly 
underneath  it.     A  print  made  from  such  a  negative  gives 
shadows  of  the  bonea  and  a  faint  outline  of  the  flesh.     The 
shadows  of  the  bones  in  all  animal  bodies  can  thus  be  made, 
and  broken  bones  and 
foreign    objecta,   such 
as  bullela,  needles,  etc., 
accurately  located. 

A  radiograph  of  the 
human  foot  in  a  shoe 
ie   illustrated  in   Fig. 
292.    The  nails  of  the 
shoe,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  l)ones  of  the  foot, 
are  clearly  discernible. 
Professor  Roentgen 
first  called  the  rays  of 
this  peculiar  light  X- 
Rays,    but    they    are 
usually  named  i 
honor,  Roentgen  rays. 
A    common    form    of 
tube  used  in  X-ray  work,  called  a  focus  tube,  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  293.     A  concave  aluminum  reflector  extends  a  short 
distance  inside  the  glass  tube  and  a  wire  attiiched   thereto 
remunates  at  point  B.     This  reflector  is  connected  to  the 


Fig.  294,- 
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negative  pole  of  the  inJuction  coil  and  forms  the  cathode  o, 
the  tube.  The  anode  is  a  piece  of  sheet  platinum  inclined  al 
about  40°  to  the  axis  of  the  tube,  similarly  connected  to  the 
positive  pole  of  t)ie  induction  coi!  at  point  A.  The  tube  is 
exhausted  to  a  fairly  high  vacuum  and  the  X-rays  emanate 
from  the  tube  below  the  platinum  anode. 

300.  The  FluoTescmg  Screen  and  TlnorOBCope.— A 
piece  of  paper  or  board  coated  with  certain  crystals,  as  platino- 
barium  cyanide,  or  tungstate  of  calcium,  and  pkujed  near  a 
fluorescing  vacuum  tube  in  a  darkened  room,  becomes  a 
fiuorescent  screen,  whether  it  be  looked  at  from  the  crystal  coated 
or  the  opposite  side.     The  light  is  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow 
cast.     If  the  hand  be  interposed  between  such  a  Bcreen  and 
the  tube,  the  shadow  of  the  bones  can  be  plainly  seen  on  the 
screen,  the  bones  intercepting  some  of  the  Roentgen  rays,  and 
thus  causing  the  shadow.     Wood  readily  allows  the  rays  to 
pass  through  it,  so  that  if  an  inch  b.)ard  be  held  between  the 
hand  and  the  screen,   the  shadow  is  still  visible.     In   the 
fluoroscope  such  a  fluorescing  screen  forms  the  bottom  of  a 
box,  the  opaque  sides  of  which  slant  inward  toward  the  top 
where  an  opening  is  left  for  observation,  Fig,  294.     The  day- 
light is  thus    ex- 
cluded   and   tha 
shadows  of  objecta 
interposed  between 
the  fluoroscope  and 
the  tube  are  plainly 
visible    upon    th? 
enclosed    fluoresc- 
ing  screen.      Fig. 
294  illustrates  the 
manner  of  viewing 
the  bones  of    the 
band.    The  tube  is 
not   generally   en- 
^  closed,  however,  as 

Fig.  295.— Trans raJBaion  of  Speech  by  the  shown  in  the  cut. 

Bell  Telephone.  n-,  n     »«,.   m-ia, 

phone. — An  in- 
strument designed  for  the  transmission  of  articulate  speech 
by  an  electric  current  is  called  a  telephone,  A  section  and 
perspective  view  of  a  ScU  idephone  is  shown  in  Fig.  295,     A 
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artaS  spool  of  fine  wire  encircles  one  end  of  a  bar  tnagnc4 
mounted  in  a  rubber  tube,  the  ends  of  this  coil  being  carried 
to  the  far  end  of  the  tube  and  connected  to  the  binding  poetB, 
PP.  A  thin  circular  iron  diaphragm  is  located  very  close  to 
the  pole  of  the  magnet,  at  the  coil  end,  and  is  supported  by  a 
conical-shaped  piece  of  rubber,  attached  to  the  tube,  which 
serves  either  as  a  mouthpiece  or  ear  trumpet.  When  two 
such  instruments  are  connected  by  wires,  as  in  Fig.  295, 
either  one  may  be  used  aa  a  transmitter  and  the  other  aa  a 
receiver.     No  battery  is  required. 

When  a  person  talks  to  tiie  disc  of  the  transmitter,  A,   the 
sound  waves  striking  it  cause  it  to  vibrate.     The  disc  is  mi^- 
netiaed  by  induction  from  the  magnet's  pole,  and  as  it  vibrates 
the  number  of  lines  of  force  threading  through  the  coil  are 
constantly   being  increased  and  decreased  as  the  disc  ap- 
proaches and  recedes  from  the  coil.     Alternating  induced  cur- 
tents  are  thus  set  up  in  the  coil,  which  currents  flow  through 
the  line  to  the  coil  of  the  receiver  at  B.     When  the  direction 
of  the  arriving  current  is  such  as  to  reinforce  the  magnetiam 
of  the  receiver's  magnet  its  disc   is  strongly   attracted,  and 
when  the  current  produces  a  demagnetising  effect  the  disc  flies 
back.     The  disc  of  the  receiving  telephone  is  thus  compelled 
to  repeat  every  movement  of  the  disc  in  the  tranamitter,  and 
the  vibrations  of  the  receiver 
produce  aound  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  vibrations  of 
a    drum.     This    telephone 
transmitter  la  practically  an 
alternating  current  dynamo, 
driven  by  the  enei^y  of  the 
human  voice,  while  the  re- 
ceiver is  a  motor  driven  by 
the  current  from  the  gen- 
erator. 

311.   The   Microphone! 

Principle.— A    microphone      ^g.  296.-Apparatns  to  Illuatrate 
is   a   device  for   rendering  the  Principle  of  the 

taint  or  distant  sounds  dis-  Microphone, 

^nctly  audible,  and  is  used  in  many  telephone  transmitters, 
^  312.  The  principle  involved  is  the  production  of  an  unsteady 
electric  current  by  a  variable  resistance  introduced  into  tha 
eircuit.     A  simple  form  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2i)6.     A  and  B 
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are  two  carbon  buttons  one  of  which  is  fastened  to  a  thit 
pine  wood  sounding  board  and  the  other  to  a  brass  spring,  8, 
which  causes  B  to  touch  A.  The  buttons  are  connected  ii? 
circuit  with  a  telephone  and  battery.  While  the  current  is 
flowing  the  least  motion,  caused  by  sound  waves  or  other 
means,  will  vary  the  contact  resistance  between  the  buttons, 
and  thus  vary  the  current  strength  in  the  telephone  circuit. 
The  induced  currents  in  the  telephone  cause  the  disc  to 
reproduce  the  original  sounds.  The  telephone  may  be  located 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  microphone,  when  the 
reproduced  sound,  as  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  will  be  as 
audible  as  though  produced  close  to  the  ear. 

312.  The  Blake  Microphone  Transmitter.  —  The  in- 
duced electric  currents  set  up  by  the  human  voice  in  the  Bell 
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Fig.  297.~Coiinectioii8  of  a  Telephone  System  for  Two  Stations. 
Blake  microphones  are  used  as  transmitters  and  Bell  telephones  as  receiven. 

telephone,  become  materially  weakened  when  they  have  to 
flow  over  lines  of  considerable  length  and  resistance,  so  that 
the  sounds  in  many  cases  become  inaudible.  In  commercial 
telephone  systems  the  Bell  telephone  is  used  as  a  receiver 
only,  the  microphone  principle  being  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  transmitter,  so  that  the  sound  of  the  voice  is 
only  required  to  regulate  or  vary  an  electric  current  already 
generated  by  a  battery,  instead  of  being  used  to  generate  the 
current.  The  general  arranirement  of  two  telephone  stations 
will  be  understood  from  Fig.  297.  Each  transmitter  is  a 
microphone,  in  which  the  spring,  S,  supports  a  small  carbon 
button.  A,  against  which  rests  the  hammer  shaped  end,  B. 
of  another  spring,  C.     The  springs  are  insulated  from  each 
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other,  and  are  connected  in  series  with  a  battery  circuit  and 
the  primary  of  a  small  induction  coil, 

Sound  waves  cause  a  vibration  of  the  diaphragm,  D,  and 
tiie  varying  pressure  it  exerts  between  the  carbon  button  and 
tiicliatniiier,  causes  variations  in  the  battery  circuit,  aB  in  the 
microphone.  The  induced  secondary  current  flows  through 
the  receiver  of  station  No.  1,  and  through  the  line  to  die 
Bell  receiver  and  the  secondary  coil  at  station  No.  2,  causing 
the  diaphragpi  of  the  receiver  to 
vibrate  in  unison  with  that  ot  the 
'  tranamitterandsoproducearticulate 
speech.  One  wire  from  each  receiver, 
as  at  points  2  and  3,  may  be  con- 
*"  ""  mTwDg'SBy^  neeted  directly  to  the  earth  through 

a  gas  or  water  pipe  and  a  saving  in 
copper  effected  by  using  only  one  transmission  line.  The 
system  would  then  be  working  on  a  ground  return,  the  earth 
acting  aa  the  other  conductor,  A  ground  is  the  contact  of  a 
conductor  in  any  circuit  with  the  earth,  permitting  an  escape 
of  current  it  another  ground  exists. 

313.  The  Telegraph. — The  telegraph  instrument  is  an 
apparatus  for  transmitting  signals  by  the  aid  of  an  electric 
current.  It  consists  of 
the  line,  the  travmiiiter 
or  key,  the  receiver  or 
eounder,  the  relay  and 
the  battery.  The  line 
between  two  stations  ia 
generally  a  single  iron 
wire  with  a  ground  re- 
turn. The  transmitter 
key  is  depicted  in  Fig. 
29S.     It  consists  of  a 

brassleverwithitsaxis  *''8-  a99--Tdeg™pl>  Sounder. 

pivoted  at  AA,  carrying  a  platinum  contact  point,  B,  which 
18  brought  into  contact  by  depressing  the  knob  against  the 
action  of  the  spring,  S.  On  depressing  the  lever  by  the  knob, 
N,  the  two  platinum  points,  B,  P,  connected  to  the  line  by 
posts  C  and  D,  are  brought  into  contact  and  complete  the 
circuit.  When  not  in  use  the  circuit  is  closed  by  the  switch, 
K.  The  sounder,  Pig.  299,  consists  of  a  brass  lever  with  its 
»xi8  pivoted  at  C,  and  carries  an  iron  armature,  A,  of  the 
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electromagnet,  M,  which  ia  connected  in  circuit  by  tw* 
binding  posts,  P,  P.  A  clicking  sound  is  produced  at  each 
-  make  "  of  the  circuit  and  a  spring  pulls  the  armature  back 
on  "  break  "  of  circuit.  In  long  lines  the  current,  due  to  the 
high  resistance,  may  be  so  small  aa  to  render  the  clicks  of  the 
Bounder  inaudible,  when  a  relay  is  used.  A  relay,  Fig.  300, 
is  a  small  switch  operated  by  an  electromagnet  wound  with 
many  turns  of  fine  wire.  The  magnet,  M,  is  inserted  in  the 
main  circuit  by  the  posts,  3  and  4,  and  the  platinum  contact 
points,  S,  S,  are  brought  iji  contact  when  the  armature,  L,  oi 
the  magnet  is  attracted  againat  the  action  of  the  spring,  B. 
This  switch,  8,  9,  is  inserted  in  a  local-circuit  with  a  battery 
and  sounder  by  the  posts,  1  and  2,  Thus  a  very  weak  cur- 
rent through  the  relay  brings  into  action  a  strong  local  current 
which  operates  the  sounder. 

314.  The  Signal  System  and  Oircmts. — A  series  ol 
armature  clicks  separated  by  intervals  of  long  or  short  dura> 
tion  constitute  the  signals  transmitted,  A  short  interval 
between  clicks  is  called  a  "  dot,"  and  a  longer  interval  a 
"dash."  By  different  combinations  of  the  "dashes"  and 
"  dots  "  an  alphabet  is  constructed  and  words  spelled  from 

the  signals  received. 
The  alphabet  devised 
by  Morse  is  generally 
used.  Low  voltage 
dynamos  or  closed  cir- 
cuit batteries  are  used 
J  for  operating  telegraph 
I  systems. 

'      Connections    foi 

three  stations  provided 

F.g.  300.-T«U8r.ph  Relay.  ^^^^^    ^^,,,y,  /^^j  j^,^^ 

circuits  are  given  in  Fig.  301.  When  one  ot  the  stations 
signals  to  another  the  third  also  receives  the  signal,  since 
all  the  relays  are  in  series.  The  function  of  the  small 
cut-out  switch  on  the  transmitter  key  is  to  preserve  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  line  since  it  is  in  series  with  it,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  301. 

315.  Electric  Waves. — The  magnetic  field  surrounding  a 
conductor  through  which  a  current  is  flowing  changes  for 
each  change  in  current  strength.  When  the  current  strength 
increases,  the  magnetic  field  arousd  the  conductor  enlai^ 
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or  expands  outward  in  all  directions,  but  with  a  decrease  in 
current  strength,  the  field  returns  again  toward  the  conductor. 
If  instead  of  a  slowly  increasing  and  decreasing  current  in 
any  circuit  we  consider  electric  oscillations  of  very  high 
rapidity,  as  the  discharge  of  an  induction  coil,  then  part  of 
the  energy  of  the  magnetic  field  is  radiated  off  into  space  in 
all  directions  as  electromagnetic  waves  corresponding  to  the 
ripples  on  the  surface  of  a  pond  when  a  stone  is  thrown  into 
it.  Only  a  portion  of  the  energy  of  the  magnetic  field  re- 
turns again  to  the  circuit.  Electricity  travels  at  the  rate  of 
186,400  miles  per  second,  and  these  waves  are  also  propagated 
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Fig.  SOI.— -Connections  for  Three  Telegraph  Stations  Using  Belays. 
One  transoiitting  wire  is  used  and  a  ground  return. 

at  this  speed.  There  are  also  about  230  million  waver 
radiated  per  second.  To  propagate  these  waves  with  the  best 
results,  from  an  induction  coil,  the  secondary  terminals  are 
connected  to  brass  spheres,  between  which  the  discharge 
occurs. 

316.  Wireless  Telegraphy. — In  wireless  telegraphy  sig- 
nals are  transmitted  througli  space  by  electric  waves.  These 
waves  are  not  obstructed  by  trees,  houses,  hills,  fog,  etc.,  and 
nnay  be  transmitted  on  land  or  across  water.  The  system 
requires  a  tranemitter  and  a  receiver.    The  transmitter  is  gen- 
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erally  an  induction  coil  capable  of  giving  from  a  3  to  a  6-inch 
apark  between  brass  spherical  terminals,  the  spark  gap  being 
regulated  to  obtain  the  best  results  for  any  given  conditions. 
One  terminal  of  the  secondary  is  also  connected  to  a  vertical 
wire  or  "inast,"  which  assists  in  the  propagation  of  the 
waves  while  the  other  terminal  is  grounded,  Fig.  302.  A 
telegraph  key,  Fig.  298,  is  introduced  into  the  primary  circuit 
of  the  induction  coil,  whereby  the  "dot"  and  "dash" 
system  of  signals  may  be  used.  Details  of  the  receiving  appa- 
ratus are  shown  in  Fig  302.  A  small  glass  tube  (say  ^  inch 
inside  diameter)  contains  two  plugs  of  silver,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  small  gap  (about  .04  inch),  which  space  is 
paHiaUy  filled  with  a  mixture  of  silver  and  nickel  filings,  and 
forms  what  is  called  the  coherer.    The  plugs  are  connected  in 
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Fig.  302. — Connections  of  Transmitting  and  Receiving  Stations  for  the  Wire> 

less  System  of  Telegraphy. 

The  stations  may  be  located  miles  apart  with  no  metallic  connections  between  them. 

circuit  with  a  battery  and  a  relay  of  several  hundred  ohms 
resistance.  One  plug  is  also  connected  to  a  vertical  receiving 
nmaty  and  the  other  to  the  ground.  The  relay  is  made  to  close 
a  local  circuit  containing  a  battery  and  telegraph  sounder, 
Fig.  299.  Owing  to  poor  contact  between  the  silver  plugs 
and  the  filings  the  resistance  of  the  coherer  may  be  1000  ohms 
or  more,  so  that  the  battery  cannot  send  sufficient  current 
through  it  to  operate  the  relay.  When  the  coherer  is  struck 
by  an  electromagnetic  wave,  propagated  from  the  distant 
spark  coil,  just  as  a  chip  floating  on  a  pond  would  be  struck 
by  a  ripple,  the  filings  cohere  and  lower  the  resistance  of  the 
coherer  to  about  5  ohms.  The  battery  now  sends  a  current 
through  it  which  operates  the  relay,  and  the  signal  trans- 
mitted is  reproduced  by  the  sounder.    If  the  coherer  be 
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gently  tapped  the  filings  will  decohere^  and  their  resistance 
become  as  high  as  before.  This  can  be  automatically  ac- 
complished by  locating  the  coherer  tube  near  the  sounder 
armature,  so  that  in  reproducing  the  signal  it  tapd  the  tube, 
and  thus  "  decoheres ' '  it  after  each  signal.  Signor  Marconi, 
who  first  perfected  the  system,  uses  an  exhausted  coherer 
tube  with  sealed-in  electrodes,  this  being  more  sensitive,  as 
the  particles  do  not  become  oxidized.  Telegraphic  commu- 
lucation  by  wireless  telegraphy  has  been  established  between 
ships  nt  sea  and  the  mainland  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
one  hundred  miles.  The  ship  and  the  shore  station  were 
e(|uipped  with  duplicate  transmitting  and  receiving  instru 
ments. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  How  does  an  induction  coil  differ  from  a  primary  battery? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  current  flowing  from  a  bat- 
tery and  tiiat  from  the  secondary  of  an  induction  coil  ? 

3.  The  primary  of  an  induction  coil  is  wound  with  480  turns  of 
wire  and  the  secondary,  with  80  turns.  If  1200  volts  are  maintained 
across  the  primary  teriiiinals,  what  will  be  the  relative  voltage  across 
the  secondary  terminals? 

4.  An  interrupted  current  in  the  primary  of  an  induction  coil  ])ro- 
duces  an  alternating  current  in  the  secondary  circuit.  Explain  fully 
how  one  secondary  terminal  can  then  be  called  a  cathoaeand  the 
other  an  anode. 

5.  Make  a  complete  sketch  of  an  induction  coil  with  condenser, 
and  indicate  the  directions  of  current  in  primary  and  secondary  cir- 
cuits at  **make"  and  at  "break." 

r>.  What  is  the  advantage  of  using  a  condenser  with  an  induction 
coil? 

7.  What  is  the  objection  to  using  a  solid  iron  core  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  induction  coil  ? 

8.  Make  sketch  of  Wehnelt  interrupter  connected  to  an  induc- 
tion coil.    Indicate  direction  of  currents. 

9.  What  is  a  fluorescing  screen  and  how  is  it  used  for  practical 
purposes? 

10.  Explain  the  principle  of  action  in  a  simple  telephone  trans- 
mitter. 

11.  What  is  a  microphone  ? 

12.  What  advantage  does  a  microphone  transmitter  possecis  over  t  hat 
of  .1  simple  type  of  transmitter? 

18.  Make  complete  sketch  of  a  transmitting  and  receiving  telephone 
station  using  Blake  microphone  transmitters. 


LESSON  XXVI. 

DYNAMO  ELECTRIC  HACHENBS. 

"he  Dynamo— Claasificat ion  ot  Dynamoa— A  Simple  Dynamo— Alte^ 
nalii^  Current  Dynamo— Graphic  Representation  ot  an  Alternat- 
ing Current — Maj^neto  Alternator — Kim|ile  Direct  Current  Dy- 
namo- (iraphic  JfeprcBentatlon  of  a  Direct  Current^MuIti-Coil 
Ann aturea— Gramme  King  Armature— Induced  K.  M.  F.  in  a 
Ring  Armature— Siemens  Drum  Armature— Advantages  of  Drum 
and  Ring  Armatures  — Drum-Wound  Ring  Armatures— Open 
Coil  Armatures — Queetiong. 

317.  The  Dynamo. — The  dynamo  is  a  machine  for  con- 
verting mechanical  energy  into  electrical  energy  by  means  of 
electromagnetic  induction.     A  dynamo  does  not  create  elec- 
tricity,  but   generates 
•r  produces  an  induced 
electromotive   force, 
which  causes  a  current 
to  flow  through  a  prop- 
erly insulated  system 
of  electrical  conductors 
external  to  it.      The 
amount  of  electricity 
obtainable  from  such  a 
generator  is  dependent 
Upon  the  mechanical 
energy  supplied.      In 
the  circuit  external  to  a 
dynamo  the  E.  M.  P. 
causes  the  electricity  to 
flow  from  a  higher  or       _,,     „^    „, 
positive  potential  to  a       r,^.  303.-Blpo,„  Dj™».  or  Motor, 
lower  or  negative  potential,  just  as  water  flows  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  level.     In  the  internal  circuit  of  a  dynamo  the 
E.  M.  F.  causes  the  current  to  How  from  a  lower  potential  to 
a  higher  potential,  just  as  water  is  pumped  or  forced  from  a 
lower  lo  a  higher  level.    The  action  of  a  dynamo  is  ba£ed  upon 
334 
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Fig.  sot.— Directed  Bipolar  Djuuao. 
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the  principles  of  electromagnetic  induction,  discovered  by- 
Faraday,  and  fully  considered  in  Lesson  XXIV. 

The  dynamo  consists  essentially  of  two  parts  :  a  magnetic 
fields  produced  by  electromagnets,  and  a  number  of  loops  or 
coils  of  wire  wound  upon  an  iron  core,  forming  the  amiaturey 
and  so  arranged  that  the  number  of  the  magnetic  lines  of  force 
of  the  field  threading  through  these  coils  will  be  constantly 
varied,  thereby  producing  a  continuous  E.  M.  F. 

318.  Classification  of  Dynamos. — According  to  their 
mechanical  arrangement,  dynamos  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes: 

1,  A  stationary  field  magnet  and  a  revolving  armature, 

2.  A  stationary  armature  and  a  revolving  field  magnet, 

S.  A  stationary  armaiure  and  a  stationary  fidd  magnet,  between 
which  is  revolved  an  iron  core. 

In  the  first  class  provision  is  made  for  conducting  the  cur- 
rent from  the  armature  either  by  collector  rings,  ^320,  or  by 
a  c  >m mutator,  ^[323.  In  the  second  class  provision  is  made 
for  conducting  the  current  to  the  revolving  field  by  collector 
rings,  while  in  the  third  class  there  are  no  moving  wires  nor 
contacts.  Dynamos  may  be  further  classified  according  to 
their  design  and  mechanical  construction  into, 

1.  Direct  current  Tnachine^, 

2,  Alternating  current  machines,  or  alternators. 

In  direct  current  dynamos  the  field  magnets  are  usually 
stationary  while  the  armature  revolves ;  in  alternators,  the 
armature  is  usually  stationary  while  the  field  magnets  revolve, 
while  in  some  types  both  are  stationary  while  an  iron  core  is- 
revolved.  All  dynamos  are  practically  alternators — that  is, 
machines  in  which  alternating  currents  are  generated.  When 
provided  with  a  suitable  commutator,  ^[323,  the  current  is 
made  direct  in  the  external  circuit,  but  still  alternates  in  the 
machine. 

319.  A  Simple  Dynamo. — Consider  the  single  closed  loop 
of  wire,  ABCD,  Figs.  305  and  306,  which  is  mounted  on  a 
shaft  and  may  be  rotated  around  its  horizontal  axis  in  the 
uniform  magnetic  field,  NS,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 
The  direction  and  variation  in  magnitude  of  the  induced  E.  M. 
F.  is  the  same  as  that  given  under  Faraday's  Law  for  the  dif- 
ferent positions  of  a  loop  during  a  complete  revolution  in  Fig. 
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274  and  If  291.*  At  the  position  ABCD,  Fig  306,  there  is 
no  induced  E.  M.  F.  in  the  loop,  sinee  all  the  lines  of  force  ol 
Ihe  field  thread  through  it.  During  the  first  quarter  of  a  rev- 
olution, the  lines  of  force 
threading  through  the  loop  are 
f^radually  diminished  at  an  in- 
creasing rate,  and  the  E.  M.  F., 
depending  on  the  rate  of  change 
■if  the  lines  of  force  through  it, 
increases  in  ma^dtude  with  its 
direction  from  b  to  a  in  the 
right-handsideof  the  loop,  and  ' 
from  c  to  d  in  the  left-hand 
side.  At  the  position  of  one- 
quarter   revolution,    indicated 

by  abed,  the  plane  of  the  loop   ^.    „        „      ,     „  „  _ 

111.     \\.     1-  11^    Fig.  306.— Generation  of  «llE.M. P. 

IS  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force      lytheRotaiimof  Rect*n(r»lM 
BO  that  none  thread  through  it,  Coijs  of  wire  in  ■  Mag- 

and   the  arrows   indicate   the  "*"<'  ^'^^^- 

1.        ^.  *    .1  .        mu       Tb«  nfild   muDcU  nn  exdwd   from  ft 

direction  of  the   current.       ihe        KnircecircumnlBiidUieterailailaot 

rate  of  change  is  now  a  maxi-        "'^^ie5*iS'™i?^volta™r^" 

mum  as  is  also  the  E.  M.  F. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  the  revolution  the  lines  of 

force  thread  through  the  opposite  side,  which  is  equivalent  to 
Tjgi...  a  further  diminution  of  the  lines 

of  force  through  it,  the  rate  of 
change  and  the  E.  M.  F.  decreas- 
ing until  at  half  revolution  the 
E.  M.  P.  is  zero.  The  direction  of 
the  E.  M.  F,  is  the  same  through- 
put this  halt  revolution,  and  the 
current  flows  around  the  loop 
from  a  to  c,  to  d,  to  b,  to  a, 
changing  in  strength  with  every 
variation  of  the  generated  E.  M.  F. 

I  ,   Duringthenexthalfrevolutionthe 

same  variations  in  E.  M,  P.  occur 

in  a  Drnamo.  ^^^^  ^^^  induced  E.  M.  P.  is  in  the 

opposite  direction.     The  current  is  therefore  revereed  twice  in 

every  revolution,  or  an  aUemating  current  flows  around  the  hop. 

■  TtiFFiuitpnMsadviiicd  to  rf«d  afBt:!  ^  291  wbi^  lull;  upUlni  the  tuiid*meDt»l 
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320.  Altematixig  Onirent  Dynamo.— To  utilize  the  cm 

reiit  flowing  in  the  above  closed  loop  when  it  is  rotated  in  thi 
magnetic  field,  some  mechanical  device  must  be  used  to  lead 
or  collect  the  current  from  the  rotating  loop  so  that  it  will 
flow  through  a  circuit  external  to  it.  Two  collector  rings  are 
used  for  this  purpose  and  consist  of  rings  of  copper  mounted 
on  a  wooden  or  hard  rubber  hub,  Fig.  307,  this  being  mounted 
on  the  shaft  with  the  loop.  The  rings  are  inmlated  from  each 
other  and  from  the  shaft.  The  terminals  of  the  loop  are  con- 
nected, one  to  each  ring,  and  stationary  strips  of  copper,  P 
and  M,  termed  brushes^  rest  jipon  the  rings  and  are  connected 

to  the  external  circuit. 
When  the  loop  is  re- 
volved a  sliding  or 
wiping  contact  is  thus 
established  and  the 
current  is  conducted  to 
the  external  circuit. 

During  the  first  hall 
revolution  of  the  loop, 
ABCD,  Fig.  307,  the 
direction  of  current  in 
AB  is  from  B  toward 
A,  and  from  brushy  JfeT, 
which  18  therefore  posi- 
tive to  the  external  cir- 
cuit, composed  of  in- 
candescent lamps  in 
parallel.       From    the 

Fig.307.— Simple  Alternating  Current  Dynvimo.  lamp   terminals   the 
At  the  instant  depicted  in  the  revolutioD  Current   floWS   back    to 

br«5hfe  is  positive.  ^^^^.  p^    ^^^  negative 

brushy  and  around  the  loop  from  C  to  D,  to  B,  etc.  Now  con- 
sider the  second  half  revolution.  Fig.  308.  The  direction  of 
current  in  the  wires  AB,  and  CD,  is  reversed,  Fleming's  rule, 
and  current  flows  from  D  to  C,  through  brush  P,  now  positive^ 
then  through  the  lamps  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
Fig.  307,  and  through  brush  M,  now  negative,  to  AB,  to  D, 
etc.  In  every  revolution  the  polarity  of  the  brushes  changes 
twice,  or  there  are  tivo  alternations  of  current  per  revolution  in 
the  external  circuit.  The  number  of  alternations  per  minute  iu 
any  alternator  equals  the  speed  in  revolutions  per  minute  mat 
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tiplied  hy  the  number  of  pole^.  The  nuraWer  of  limes  which 
the  alternations  occur  is  sonietiines  expressed  as  Ihe _frequenc!/, 
a.  frequency  of  7200  meaning  7200  reversals  of  current  per 
tnintite.  In  practice  the  frequency  is  exprepted  for  the  period 
of  one  second,  ami  tenne.l  the  cycles,  H  393. 

Student's  Experimental  Dynamo  and  Motor.— A  ample  apr^ 
ratus  for  studying  the  principleH  of  induction  and  commutation  m  a 
dynamo,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  309,  and  coneiste  of  a,  horseshoe  electro- 
magnet fitted  with  cast-iron  pole  pieces  and  mounted  on  a  wooden 
\M.fM.  A  rectangular  coil  of  No.  26  copper  wire  is  mounted  on  a  hard- 
wood sliaft,  provided  with 
pointed  stetil  ends  and  sus- 
pended between  two  brass  V 


tending  from  the  pole  pieces. 
The  framework  also  carries 
two  insulated  brush  holdeis. 
At  6ne  end  of  the  shaft  tlie  I 
coil  terminals  are  connect«d  i 
lo  a  pair  of  collector  rings 
mounted  upon  it,  while  the 

nected  to  a  two-part  com- 
mutator at  the  other  end  of 
tlie  shaft.  By  reversing  (he 
position  of  the  coil  between 
the  pole  pieces  the  brushes 
will  rest  either  upon  the 
rings  or  upon  the  commuta- 
tor. The  electromagnets 
have  a  I'esi stance  of  1.3  ohms 
each  and  are  to  lie  excited 
from    a   source  of    current. 

The    brushes   may   he  con-      FiF-  308.— Simple  Alternating  Current 
nected  to  a  detector  galva-  Dynamo, 

nometer,  and  when  the  shntt 
is  rotated  by  hand  either  the 
alternating;  or  direct  current 
may  be  studied.  The  resistance  of  the  rectangular  coil  is  5  ohma. 
When  connected  as  a  shunt  motor  the  rectangular  coil  will  make 
several  hundred  revolutions  with  an  applied  E.  M.  F.  of  4  volts. 

Exp.  91 :  Separately  excite  the  magnets  (connected  in  seiies)  of  the 
Btudent's  experimental  dynamo.  Fig.  309,  so  that  one  pole  piece  vill 
be  N  and  the  other  S,  and  adjust  the  brushes  so  that  they  will  bear 
lightly  upon  the  eollekor  ringi.  Connect  the  brushes  to  the  detector 
galvanometer,  Fig,  153. 

(a)  Revolve  the  shaft  slowly  and  note  the  alternating  deflection  of 
the  f^lvanometer  needle. 

(b)  Increase  the  i^peed  and  note  that  the  needle  remains  at  tut* 
vitb  a  perceptible  vibntiou. 


Bruah  M  la  <Kw  uegntlTB, 
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(a)  Turn  the  coil  lo  tlie  vertical  poeition,  break  Ihe  field  circoil 

nnd  note  the  Kalvanoinet«r  deflection  ;  make  the  field  and  ngain  noU 

Ihe  deflection.    Why  are  the  ileflectiona  opposite  7 

(d)  Beverse  the  polarity  of  the  fielda  and  repeat  (c),  noting  re^ulta, 

(e)  Turn  the  coil  BO  that 

it   is   horizontal ;    make 

and  break  the  circuit  as 

in(c).  The  galvanometer 

needle  ie  not  appreciably 

deflected.     Why  is  this 

■o,  since  it  nae  stated  that 

this  was  the  nisximiiin 

position  of  induction  oi 

a  loop  rotat«d  in  a  bi|>olAr 

field?  Why  is  it  different 

in  each  case  7 

321.  Graphic  Bep- 
reaentation  of  an  &1- 
I  temating  Onrrent. — 
'  The  changes  in  direc- 
tiun    and    magnitude 
of  an  alternating  cur- 
rent are  usually  repre- 
sented   diagramati- 
cally.     For   example, 
Buppose  an  aUematini; 
Fig.  309.-St«<ient-»  ExP^;™™**!  Dynamo    ^.^^^^  of   S  amperes 
to  flow  for  one  second 
in  a  positive  direction,  and  then  be  automatically  reversed 
and  flow  for  one  second  in  the  opposite  or  negative  direction, 
and  reversed  again,  this  cycle  of  events  continuing  at  r^ulai 
intervals  while 
the  current  flows. 
The  action  ie  rep-  > 
resented  in  Fig.  -o 
310,    where   the  ^ 
horizontal    line,  u 
P  K,  is  divided 
into    equal    dis- 
tances,  PC,   CF, 
FK,  etc.,  repre- 
senting intervals  of  time.     The  vertical  line,  AM,  at  right 
angles  to  it  is  divided  into  distances  representing  units  of 
current,  the  current  being  in  a  positive  direction  when  indi- 
cated above  PK,  and  negative,  when  below  PK.     When  the 
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switch  is  closed  the  current  immediately  rises  to  its  fuli 
:jtreiigtli  of  5  amperes,  or  from  P  to  A,  and  5  amperes  are 
maintained  constant  in  a  positive  direction  for  one  second, 
A  to  B.  When  point  B  is  reached  at  the  end  of  the  first 
second  the  current  falls  abruptly  to  zero,  B  to  C,  and  rises  to 
5  amperes  in  a  negative  direction,  and  is  maintained  for  an 
equal  interval  of  time,  D  to  E,  when  it  again  falls  to  zero,  at 
P,  and  repeats  the  same  cycle  of  events  in  equal  intervals 
of  time.  The  line 
PABCDEFGHK  is 
called  the  current  wave,  f  ^j 
In  Fig.  310  the  cur-  4  ^ 
rent  is  depicted  as  ^  »-"? 
being  of  constant  ^  3I 
Btrength  during  each  % 
second,  while  it  was 
ihown  in  %%  291  and  Fig.  3ll.— Graphical  Bcprefientiition  otvB, 
320  that  during  rota-  Alternating  Current. 

tion  of  the  loop  the  current  and  E.  M.  P.  varied.  This 
variation  in  magnitude  is  represented  in  Fig.  311,  which  is 
constructed  similar  to  Fig.  81 0,  but  the  current  gradually 
rises  to  its  maximum  value  of  6  amperes,  P  to  A,  and  as 
gradually  diminishes  again  to  zero,  A  to  B,  during  the  first 
second,  which  may  also  represent  one-half  revolution  of  the 
loop.     Corresponding  with  the  pe<joi%d  half  revolution,  the 

current  gradually 
rises  from  B,  reach- 
ing its  maximum 
negative  value  at  C 
(three-quarter  rev- 
olution), and  fall- 
ing  again  to  zero  at 
D,  and  so  on.  In 
an  alternalirig  cur- 
rent dynamo  the 
Bltemating  current  wave  is  not  so  abrupt  as  that  depicted  in 
Fig.  311,  but  more  truly  represented  by  the  undulatory  curve, 
Fig.  312,  which  represents  the  same  variations  as  before. 
ITius  at  the  end  of  one-half  second  the  current  reaches  its 
maximum  value,  5  amperes,  represented  to  scale  by  the  line 
AG,  while  the  value  of  the  current  at  one-quarter  second  i^ 
equal  to  the  line  LK,  or  about  3  amperes. 


Fig.  312. — Graphical  Representation  of  an  Alter- 
nating Current. 
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322.  Magneto  Alternator.— The  E.  M.  F.  of  a  dynam* 
depends  upon, 

(a)  The  number  of  Ihiee  of  force  cut  by  the  armature  wires,  -^ 

(b)  The  ntiinber  of  cutting  wires,  V 

(c)  Ttte  s}>eeil  at  which  the  lines  of  force  are  cut.  t 

The  E.  M.  F.  of  the  single  loop  armature.  Fig.  308,  wiH 
therefore  be  increased  by  winding  it  upon  an  iron  core  called 
the  armature  core,  m  i\\  Fig.  313,  which  greatly  increases  th« 
number  of  lines  of  force  between  the  polfs  N  and  S,  and  also 
by  winding  a  great  many  turns  in  the  same 
direction  around  this  core.  Fig.  313 
illustrates  a  Siemens  shuttle  armature, 
which  is  revolved  between  the  poles  of 


Fis.  SU.—SiuEle  Ar. 

mature  Coil  with 
Two-part  Com- 


11  ployed    in    small 


the  permanent  magnets,  NS,  and  called  a 

magneto    generator,   because  the    field  is 

produuod  by  permanent  magnets.     Only 

one  turn  is  illustrated,  but  the  shuttle  is 

filled  with  wire,  as  in  the  cross-sectional 

view.       This    construction     is    only 

machines,  Fig.  318,  such  as  those  used  for  magneto  telephone 

call  systems,  and  magnetos  used  in  testing  insulation  of  lines, 

^  256.     In  dynamos  for  generating  lai^e  currents,  a  stronger 

field  must  be  employed  and  the  armature  core  laminated  to 

prevent  excessive  loss  of  energy  by  eddy  currents,  etc. 

323.  Simple  Direct  Oorrent  Dynamo. — When  it  is  de- 
sired to  have  the  current  from  a  generator  flow  always  in  one 
direction  in  the  external  circuit,  like  a  battery  current,  for 
such  purposes  as  charging  accumulators,  electroplating,  et«., 
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a  c<mvnivtator  must  be  substituted  for  the  collector  rings  in  the 

•limple  alternator-of  Fig.  308.    The  function  of  a  commutator 

js  to  reverse  or  commute  the  alternating  current  of  a  dynamo  at 

^  the  proper  instant  in  each  revolution  before  it 

flows  through  the  external  circuit.    A  two-part 

\   coniniutiitor,  connected  to  the  single  loop,  is 

I   shown  in  Fig.  314.     It  is  practically  a  split  ring, 

'    mounted  upon  a  hub  insulaled  from  the  »hafi, 

with  the  parts  of  the  ring  also  inmlated  fivm 

_  Fig.  315.— Sec-  edck  other,  as  shown  in  the  section.  Fig.  315. 

HonofTwo-Part  Brushes  rest  upon  the  split  ring  at  diametri- 
ommu  B.  or.       ^^jj^   opposite  points.    The  connections  of  a 

simple  direct  current  dynamo  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  316  and 

317,  from  which  the  act  of  commutation  can  be  studied.     In 

Fig.  316  the  wire  AB  is  rotated  down  past  the  S-pole,     The 

direction    of    current    is  

from  B  to  A,  by  Fleming's 

rule,  and  to  the  external 

circuit  by  brush  M,  which 

is  positive;  then  from  the 

lamps    to    the    negative 

brush    and    around    the 

loop,  CDBA.     When  the 

loop  is  rotated   one-half  I 

revolution,  Fig.  317,  AB  | 

is  now   moving  up  past 

the  N-pole  and  the  di- 
rection of  current  in  it  is 

reversed.       Its    terminal,  '| 

however,  is  not  now 

contact  with  brush  M,  as  \ 

before,    but    connected 

brush  P.    Current  flows  ' 

to   the    external    circuit 

from  the  brush  M,  which 

ia  stiU  positive,  though  the 

current  in  the  armature    Fig-  316.— Simple  Direct  Current  Draamo. 

has    been   reversed,  as    in  At  the  Imtint  depicted  in  Uie  reToluUon 

,,  .  T.        i_    ir  brush  M  Is pMitlvB. 

an  alternator.     Brush  M 

is  consequently  always  positive  and  brush  P  always  negative, 
or  the  current  in  the  exterwd  circuit  is  a  direct  current  flowing 
in  one  direction  only. 
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The  act  of  commutation  occurs  at  the  instant  when  the 
wire,  moving  down  past  the  S-pole,  commences  to  move  up 
past  the  N-pole,  either  terminal  of  the  coil  being  connected 
with  one  brush  for  one- 
half  revolution  and 
with  the  other  brush 
for  the  other  half  of 
the  revolution.  With 
a  two-part  commuta- 
tor, the  current  in  the 
external  circuit  is  in- 
terrupted twice  in  each 
revolution.  A  single 
coil  armature  of  this 
type  is  shown  in  Fig, 
319,  wliere  the  arma- 
ture core  ia  omitted. 
The  direction  of  the 
current  is  indicated  by 
the  arrows  in  Fig.  320, 
when  the  coil  is  ro- 
tated clockwise,  as 
viewed  from  the  com- 
mutator end, 

Exp.  92:  Make  the 
same  connections  tor  the 
student's  experimental 
dynamo  as  ^i.venjn  Exp. 


Fig.  317.— Simple  Direct  Current  Dynamo. 

IHrectloa  of  current  In  ths  coll  U  one-bilf 

nroluiloa  rrom  Che  tHwlUan  In  Fig  316 

finuh  M  lg  podtif  e  M  before. 


J  that   they  bear   lightly   upon 


91i  page  339.    Adjust  the  brushes  e„  „„„„  ,u, 
diametrically  opposite  points  of  the  two-part  Cu,,.,..i«uiu(- 

(b)  Reverse  the  direction 
ot  rotation,  and  tlie direction 
of  deflection  (or  polarity  of 
the  brushes)  is  now  reversed. 

(c)  Incr^se  the  speed 
and  the  deflection  increases. 
Why? 

'{a)     Increase     the     field 


that  the  poles  wifl  be  N  and 
S,  and  the  deflection  is 
i?reater  when  the  speed  ia 
the  same  as  before.     Why  ? 


'Hagnebi  Dynamo. 
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Exp.  93:  (a)  Itepeut  Exp.  78,  pige  2fl7,  totietcrniine  ihedirec^on 
the  pilvanomeler  needle  deflects  lur  a  fjiven  djreclion  of  purrent, 

(b)  Teat  with  &  compafs  and  mark  the  polarity  of  the  po)e  piecee. 

<c)  Determine,  with  the  aid  of  the  galvanometer,  the  positive bruxh 
tor  a  particular  direction  of  rotalion. 

(d)  Apply  Fleming's  rule,  \  278,  and  note  whether  the  polarity 
determined  by  this  method  agrees  with  that  already  determined. 

(e)  Reverse  the  polarity  of  the 
fields  and  again  prove  Fleming's 

324.  Oraphic  Representa- 
tion  of  a  Direct  Cmrent. — 

The  same  method  is  applicable 
for   illustrating    the    direction 
and  magnitude  of  a  direct  cur- 
rent as  given  in  %  321  for  an     Fig.  319.— Sinrie  Coil  Armature 
alternating  current.     Since  ^"''  "'"^  '^"'"'■ 

there  is  no  reversal  of  current  in  the  external  circuit,  the 
curve  will  lie  above  the  time  line,  Fig.  321,  and  represent 
the  magnitude  of  E.  M.  F.  or  current  at  each  instant  during 
the  rotation  of  the  loop  in  the  two-pole  field.  ITie  curve 
^_^__  indicates  a  pulsating  cur- 
/  rent    flowing   always  in 

/  one  direction. 

32S.  Hulti-Coil  Ar- 
— -  matorea.— With  an  ar- 
,S  mature    wound    with    a 

single   coil   of    wire  the 

current  in  the  external 
circuit  ie  very  pulsating 
as  the  coil  passes  through 
the  various  phases  of  in- 
duction represented  by 
the  curve  in  Fig.  321. 
Fig.  320.— The  Induced  E.  M.  F.  of  Each  In  Fig.  306,  consider 
Turn  i«m  Series  WUh  Every  two    Coils    to    be     placed 

at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  when,  at  the  instant  shown,  the  current  in  the 
vertical  coit  will  be  zero,  while  that  in  the  horizontal  coil 
will  be  a  maximum.  As  rotation  is  continued  the  current 
in  the  one  coil,  ABCD,  increases  as  that  in  the  other,  abed,  de- 
creases until,  at  quarter  revolution,  current  in  coil  A  is  maxi- 
mum and  in  coil  a,  zero,  and  so  on.     There  will  thua  always 
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be  current  flowing  in  one  of  tlie  two  coils,  so  that  if  they  are 
properly  joined  to  an  external  circuit  the  current  will  be  less 
pulsating  than  when  a  single  coil  is  used.  This  is  depicted 
in  the  current  curve  of  Fig.  322,  where  the  solid  undulatory 
line  represents  the  pulsating  character  of  the  current  pro- 
duced by  the  two  coils 
acting  together  in  the 
same  circuit.  The  cur- 
rent is  thus  never  zero 
in  the  line  as  in  the 
curve  in  Fig.  321. 
The  armatures  of  dy- 


Fig.  321. — Graphical  Representation  of  a 
Direct  Current. 


namos  are  wound  with  many  coils  of  wire,  so  that  the  current 
may  be  continuous  in  the  external  circuit. 

326.  Oramme  Ring  Armature. — A  four-coil  direct  cur- 
rent Grainnie  ring  armature  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  323.     The 


ring  is  made  of  a  number  of 


laminated  sheets  of  soft  iron  j-*"^ 

and  the  coils  wound  upon  it.  "X  a  — ■ 

The.  ending   of    each    coil   is8i"^ 

joined  to  the  beginning  of  the 

adjacent     coil,     so    that    the    Fig.322.-j Graphical^Representation 

winding    forms    a    complete 


of  a  Direct  Current: 


closed  circuit,  or  the  coils  are  all  in  series.  At  the  junction 
of  each  coil  with  its  neighbor  a  lead  wire  is  run  to  a  com* 
mutator  section,  so  that  instead  of  the  former  two-part  com- 
mutator one  with  four  sections  is  now  used.     As  the  number 

of  coils  is  increased  the  commutator 
sections  are  increased,  as  will  be 
noted  in  the  armatures  depicted  in 
Figs.  324,  325,  and  329.  An  eight- 
coil  ring  armature  is  depicted  in 
Fig.  324,  rotating  against  the  hands 
of  a  clock  in  a  bipolar  field.  The 
connections  are  the  same  as  those 
given  above.  The  direction  of  cur- 
Fig.  323.— Four-Coil  Gramme  rent  in  the  two  halves  of  the  ring 
^'°^  ill^llS""^"*         is  indicated  by  arrows  and  is  found 

Armature.  i      t-«i       •      i         -i 

by  l^lemmg's  rule. 
When  the  external  circuit  is  closed  the  induced  current 
fl^ws  in  both  halves  of  the  winding  toward  the  upper  or 
positive  brush,  and  returns  from  the  external  circuit  to  the 
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lower  or  n^ative  brush,  circulating  up  again  thiough  tach 
half  of  the  armature.  The  wiudinga  in  the  halves  of  the 
armature  aie  in  parallel  with  the  brushes.  Ab  each  coil  passes 
from  under  the  influence  of  the  N-pole  and  comes  into 
action  under  the  S-pole,  commutation  takes  place  and  the 

direction    of    current  ^ 

through  it  is  reversed, 
as  will  be  seen  from 
tracing  the  direction 
of  the  currents  in  the 
two  upper  coils,  which  " 
are  opposed  to  each 
other.  The  brush  is 
located  at  this  point  of 
opposition  and  serves 
to  conduct  the  current  ' 
from  both  halves  of 
the  ring  to  the  external 
circuit.     The  brushes 

resting  upon  two  ad-   --=■  —   -s-    "  i  *     ". 
jacent  bars  will  thus 
shortrcircuit  each  coil  for  an  instant  as  it  passes  from  pole  to 
pole,  and  this  short-circuiting  should  occur  when  there  is 
zero  E.  M.  F-  in  the  coil,  or  at  that  instant  when  the  mag- 
netic lines  threading  through  it  are  a  maximum,  which  will 
be  when  its  plane  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  lines  of  force 
threading  through  the  iron 
ring.     The  act  of  commuta- 
tion  is  further  described  in 
1 11338  and  Fig.  351. 

327.  Induced  E.  M.  T. 
in  a  Ring  Armature.— The 

upper  and  lower  coils  in  the 

rightrhand  half  of  the  ring 

Pig.  325.-Multi-Coii  Gramnie  Eing  armature,  Fig.  324,  will  have 

Direct  Current  Armature.  about  the  same-E.  M.  F.  in- 

smooihcorepsiiern.  duccd  In  them,  saj-  2  volts 

each,  while  the  two  coils  between  them  will  have  a  higher 

E.  M.  F.  at  the  same  instant,  say  4  voltseach,  sihije  they 

occupy  nearly  the  position  of  the  maximum  rate  of  change 

of  the  lines  threading  through  them.     The  total  E.  M.  F. 
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of  this  half  of  the  rinj?,  since  these  four  coils  are  in  serie(% 
will  therefore  be  2  +  4  +  4  +  2  or  12  volts,  and  since 
ciinilar  induction  takes  place  in  the  other  half  of  the  ring  at 
the  same  instant,  there  will  be  a  total  of  12  volts  induced  in 
it.  The  windings  of  the  two  halves  being  in  paraUel,  the 
VI.  M.  F.  at  the  brushes  will  also  be  12  volts,  just  as  though 
o.ich  half  represented  a  cell  of  12  volts  E.  M.  F.  and  the  two 

cells  were  placed  in  parallel.  The 
current  in  the  external  circuit 
will  be  the  sum  of  the  currents  in 
each  half  of  the  windings.  If  it 
is  10  amperes,  5  amperes  will 
>2\fc«sflow  through  each  half  of  the 
ring.  The  adding  together  of  the 
E.  M.  F.'s  in  the  coils,  and  the 
current  flowing  from  them,  may 

be  understood  from  the  following 

Fig.  326.— Battery  Analoj?y  of  battery   analogy.     In   Fig.    326, 
Induced  E.M.F.  in  a  Ring       eight  cells   represent   the   above 
rma  are.  armature  coils  and  are  connected 

4  in  series  and  2  groups  in  parallel.  The  E.  M.  F.  across  the 
lead  wires  is  12  volts,  and  with  10  amperes  in  the  external 
circuit  5  amperes  flow  through  each  group  of  cells.  The 
E,  M.  F.  of  one  group  of  cells  is  the  sum  of  the  E.  M.  F.'s  of  the 
cells  connected  in  series  in  that  group,  or  2 +  4  +  4  +  2=12 
volts,  and  the  E.  M.  F.  of  2  groups  in  parallel  is  12  volts. 
If  10  amperes  flow  through  the  external  circuit,  5  amperes 
will  &0W  through  each  group 
of  cells. 

By  employing  8  coils  on 
Ibis  ring  armature  the  current 
is  less  pulsating  than  in  the 
four-coil  armature.  Fig.  323, 
and  is  represented  by  the  wave  Fig.  327.—Dircct  Current  Wave  of 
in  Fig.  327.     As  the  armature  *  Multi-Coil  Armature. 

coils  are  further  increased,  the  wave  becomes  more  nearly  a 
straight  line,  but  there  will  always  be  a  slight  pulsation  of 
the  current. 

Prob.  118 '  The  joint  resistance  of  the  two  halves  of  an  8-pole  rinjj 
armature  is  .5  ohm.  This  is  called  the  armature  remMance  and  would 
be  measured  between  the  brushes.  What  is  the  resistance  of  the  wire 
apon  the  armature? 


REVonmoN 
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By  Formula  (45)    R  =  J.  R.  X  nq  =  .5  X  2  =  1  ohm. 
J.  R.  =  0.5  ohm,  nq  =  2  halves  in  parallel. 
R  =  resistance  of  one-half  the  armature,  therefore  the  total  resist 
ance  of  the  wire  upon  it  =  1  X  2  =  2  ohms. 

The  resistance  of  the  armature  winding  is  thus  four  times  the  joint 
resistance  from  brush  to  brush  in  this  type  of  armature. 

Prob-  119:  The  resistance  of  the  eight  coils,  in  series,  upon  the 
ring  armature,  Fig.  324,  is  4  ohms,  what  \a  the  armature  renstance  from 
brush  to  brush  ? 

The  resistance  of  one-half  of  the  armature  is  4  -»-  2  =  2  ohms.  The 
(oint  resistance  of  the  two  halves  in  parallel  is, 

2 
By  Formula  (43)     o  ^^  ^  ohm. 

The  resistance  of  the  wire  upon  this  ring  armature  is  therefore /our 
times  its  loint  resistance. 

Prob.  120 :  The  E.  M.  F.  generated  by  the  rinj?  armature  in  Fig. 
324  i8  12  volts,  the  armature  resistance  1  ohm,  an  incandescent  lamp 
connected  to  the  brushes  2  ohms,  leads  to  lamp  1  ohm.  What  cur^ 
rent  will  the  lamp  receive  7    See  Fig.  328. 

E  12 

By  Formula  (31)     I  =  j^  ,  ^  =■  g  .  ^  ,  |  =  3  amperes. 

R  =  2-|- 1  =  3  ohms,  E  =  12  volts,  r=lohm. 

Prob.  121 :  What  potential  will  a  voltmeter  indicate  when  placed 
across  the  brushes  in  Prob.  120?    See  Fig.  328. 

By  Foi-mula  (29)    E=IxR  =  3X(2  +  l)=9  volte. 

1  =  3  amperes,  R  =  2  +  1  =  3  ohms. 

The  pressure  required  to  send  3  amperes  through  the  armature 
will  beE=  ixr  =  3x  1  =  3  volts,  or  12  —  9  =  3  volts. 

By  substituting  a  pair  of  collector  rings  for  the  commuta- 
tor, the  ring  armature  of  Fig.  324  will  give  an  aUemating  cur- 
rent to  the  external  circuit.  The  winding  is  the  same  but 
only  two  lead 
wires  are  taken  (^iW 
from  the  coils,  at      ^  — t 

points  diametri-  ^^  , j — r'TT 

cally   opposite        TTN-  ^u^ 

and  connected        (JT"  ^' "^"^  S-  ohm^ 

one  to  each  col-       ^^  3- amperes. 

lector  ring.  With       ^Ig.  328.— E.  M.  F.  and  P.  D.  of  an  ArmatDre. 

the     increased 

number  of  coils  the  alternating  E.  M.  F.  is  increased,  since  the 
E.  M.  F.'s  in  the  coils  at  any  instant  are  in  unison.  The  com- 
mutator and  collector  rings  may  both  be  mounted  on  the 
same  annature  shaft,  when  the  machine  will  give  either  a 
direct  or  alternating  current,  or  both,  at  the  same  time  to  two 
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ir.ilependent  circuits.  The  dynamo  would  then  be  called  n 
(louMs  curreat  generator.  The  collector  rings  would  be  con- 
nected one  t«  each  diametrically  opposite  section  of  the  com- 
mutator ;  for  example,  1  and  5  in  Fig.  324. 

328.  Siemens  worn  Amiatnre. — Instead  of  winding  the 
armature  coils  upon  a  laminated  ring,  they  are  eometimes 


wound  upon  a  cylindrical  laminated  iron  core  made  by  aa- 
sembling,  upon  the  armature  shaft,  thin  sheets  of  soft  iron  ; 
after  being  properly  insulated  the  coils  are  wound  upon  the 
core,  and  connected  in  series  and  to  the  commutator  in   the 
same  manner  as  that  given  for 
\  the  ring  armature.     Fig.  330 
depicts  a   four-coil    Siemens 
drum  armature  with  its  com- 
mutator, suitable  for  a  bipolar 
field.      In    practice    a    great 
many  coils  are  wound  upon 
the   core   covering  its   entire 
area,  the  commutator  sectiont^ 
increasing  with    the   sub- 
division of  the  armature  coils. 
The  induced  E.  M.  F.  in  thnt 
part  of  a  coil  under  one  polo  is 
in  the  opposite  direction    to 
that  in  the  other  half  of  the 
eoil  so  that  the  two  E.  M.  F.'s  are  in  series,  as  in  two  consecu- 
tive coils  in  the  ring  armature.     Both  halves  of  the  drum 
armature  coUa  are  in  parallel  with  the  external  circuit  ao  that 
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the  induced  E.  M.  F.  is  that  generated  by  one-halt  of 
the  total  conductors  upon  the  core,  and  each  half  of  the  wind 
ings  deliver  one-haif  of  the  total  current  flowing  to  the  ex- 
ternal circuit. 

329.  Advantages  of  Dmm  and  Ring  Armatures,— The 
difference  between  the  ring  and  drum  armature  is  that  in  the 
former,  thf  active  vnre  of  each  coil  cutting  the  magnetic  lines 


of  force  ia  that  part  located  only  on  the  periphery  of  the  ring 
while  that  on  the  ends  and  inside  of  the  ring  cuts  no  lines  of 
force,  and  is  termed  dead  wire. 

Thie  serves  only  to  conduct  currents  from  one  active  con- 
ductor to  the  next.  In  the  drum  type  there  is  less  dead 
wire,  since  each  half  of  the  coil  cuts  magnetic  lines  of  force, 
and  that  on  the  ends  of  the  core  is  only  inactive  and  serves 
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to  connect  the  active  conductors.  The  I*R  loss  in  a  rin^: 
winding  will  thus  be  greater  than  in  a  drum  armature  of  the 
same  capacity.  On  the  other  hand,  in  ring  armatures  the 
coils  can  be  much  better  insulated  from  each  other,  and  are 
more  readily  accessible  for  repairs  than  in  the  drum  armature. 
For  these  reasons  high  voltage  direct  current  arc  lighting 
dynamos  are  generally  constructed  with  ring  armatures.  A 
combination  of  the  drum  and  ring  winding  in  what  are 
known  as  dnim-wound  ring  armatures  is  extensively  used  in 
practice  and  further  described  in  %  330. 

330.  Drum-Wound  Ring  Armatures. — Some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  the  drum  and  ring  windings  are  obtained  by 
using  a  slotted  laminated  ring  armature  core  and  winding  the 
wire,  drum  fashion,  upon  this  ring.  Fig.  331. 

There  are  thus  two  active  conductors  for  each  coil,  as  in 
the  drum  type,  and  the  width  of  the  coils  is  such  that  when 
one  of  these  conductors  is  passing  under  a  N-pole  the  other 

C asses  under  a  S-pole.  The  direction  of  a  current  will  thus 
e  opposite  in  each  half  of  the  coil  underneath  the  poles, 
and  so  flow  around  the  coil  in  the  ^ame  direction.  Fig.  331 
depicts  an  armature  having  a  slotted  tooth  core  built  up  from 
punchings  of  thin  sheet  iron  and  held  in  position  by  two 
flanged  iron  rings  securely  fastened  to  the  spider  arms,  as 
shown.  The  coils  are  first  wound,  then  properly  shaped 
upon  formers,  removed,  wrapped  with  insulation,  varnished 
and  baked,  and  then  placed  in  the  slots  of  the  armature 
core.  The  winding  is  held  down  by  clamps  at  each  end 
and  the  coil  terminals  properly  connected  to  the  commuta- 
tor. The  coils  shown  are  intended  for  a  six-pole  field,  which 
is  practically  three  bipolar  fields,  and  constitute  a  multipolar 
fieldy  %  346.  In  some  types  of  large  size  dynamos,  solid 
copper  bars,  properly  insulated,  varnished,  baked,  etc.,  are 
placed  in  the  armature  slots,  which  are  lined  with  mica 
formed  tubes.  The  bars  are  then  connected  by  flexible 
formed  terminals,  according  to  the  method  of  winding. 

331.  Open-Ooil  Armatures. — The  armatures  previously 
described  are  called  closed  coil  armatures,  because  the  coils  are 
all  connected,  forming  a  closed  winding  around  the  armature. 
When  very  high  potentials  are  to  be  generated,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, 8000  volts  for  a  series  constant  current  arc-lighting  cir- 
cuit, %  348,  the  closed  coil  winding  is  not  as  suitable,  since 
the  potential  difference  between  adjacent  commutator  bars 
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becomes  very  high,  and  may  jump  or  "  flash  "  from  bar  to 
bar,  or  even  from  brush '  to  brush.     Open  coil  armatures  are 
designed  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  are  used  principally 
for  arc  lighting.*    A  simple  form  of  open  coil  armature  is 
depictetl  in  Fig.  332.     Two  coils,  A,B,  wound  at  opposite 
positions  on  the  ring  core  are  connected  in  series,  and  the 
two  remaining  terminals  to  two  diametrically  opposite  com- 
mutator bars,  1,2.     Another  set 
of  two  coils,  C,D,  are  wound  in  a 
position   at  right   angles  to  the 
former  coils,  connected  two   in 
series,  and  to  two   independent  , 
diametrically    opposite    bars,    3 
and  4.     At  a  particular  instant 
of  revolution,  shown  in  Fig.  332, 
the    coils   C   and    D    have    the 
maximum  E.  M.  F.  induced  in 

them,  and  are  connected  to  the  ^''«-  333.-Open-CoU  Annatare. 
external  circuit  by  the  brushes,  while  coils  A  and  B  are  in  the 
position  of  zero  induction  and  out  of  circuit  at  this  instant. 
An  instant  later  coils  A  and  B  will  be  in  the  active  position 
and  connected  to  the  circuit  with  coils  C  and  D  cut  out.  Two 
independent  two-part  commutators  are  used  instead  of  that 
shown  in  Fig.  332  and  placed  side  by  side,  Fig.  333,  one  set 
overlapping  the  other.  The  brush  is  made  equal  to  ihe  width 
of  both  sets  of  bare,  and  by  this  arrangement 
the  external  circuit  is  not  broken  each  time 
a  pair  of  coils  is  switched  out  of  circuit. 
With  the  four-coil  armature  the  current  , 
would  be  very  pulsating  in  the  external  cir- 
cuit, so  that  more  coils  are  used  in  practice 
and  more  commutator  segments,  or  several 
,  commutators  similar  to  Fig.  333,  placed  side 
by  side  on  a  shaft,  and  their  respective 
'"'*■  brushes  connectod  in  series  or  parallel  with 

the  external  circuit,  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  inductive 
effect  of  all  the  active  coils.  For  example,  the  open-coil 
armature  of  a  160-light  Brush  arc  generator  is  wound 
with  32  bobbins,  and   at  one  instant  of  revolution  there 

•  In  Bniib  and  ThoDiBon-Houeion  direct  KiirceiitBrc-Llgbtgenenbira  and  In  Weatlng- 
boiiie  ilternMlDg  ciirreiit  irc  gcneralors.  The  Wiwd,  Eicebior,  and  Western  EJectrio 
dynaniH  are  closed  coil  ring  artDitureg.  But-divided  into  *  great  rnanf  ucli  una  to  reduo* 
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are  2  sets  of  4  coils  each  in  series ;  2  sets  of  4  coils  eacb 
m  series,  with  2  groups  in  parallel,  and  2  sets  of  4  bobbins 
each  out  of  circuit.  The  E.  M.  P.  generated  by  this  arma- 
ture is  8000  volts. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  How  does  a  dynamo  differ  from  a  primary  battery  ? 

2.  Give  three  classifications  of  dynamos  according  to  their  mechani* 
cal  construction. 

3.  How  does  an  alternator  differ  from  a  direct  current  dynamo  ? 

4.  Sketch  four  positions  of  a  single  rectangular  coil  of  wire  at  each 
quarter  of  a  revolution  when  rotated  in  a  bipolar  field,  the  terminals 
of  the  coil  being  provided  with  two  collector  rings.  Indicate  polari- 
ties and  direction  of  current  in  the  internal  and  external  circuits  in 
each  sketch. 

5.  Make  sketches  when  the  terminals  of  the  coil  in  question  4  are 
connected  to  a  two-part  commutator. 

6.  The  armature  of  a  dynamo  revolving  at  1000  revolutions  gene- 
rates 110  volts.  State  three  ways  in  which  you  can  increase  the 
voltage. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  drum,  a  ring,  and  a  drum- 
wound  ring  armature  ?    State  the  advantages  of  each. 

8.  What  is  the  advantage  of  open-coil  armatures  over  the  closed- 
coil  type  ? 

9.  Make  sketch  of  a  12-coil  direct  current  bipolar  ring  armature 
with  two  turns  per  coil ;  indicate  direction  of  current  in  the  armature 
and  external  circuit. 

10.  The  resistance  of  the  wire  wound  upon  a  bipolar  ring  armature 
is  20  ohms-    What  is  the  armature  resistance  ?    Ans.  5  ohms. 

11.  The  armature  iii  question  10  generates  an  E.  M.  F.  of  50  volts. 
What  current  will  flow  through  some  lamps  joined  in  parallel  with  it 
having  a  joint  resistance  of  4  ohms ;  resistance  of  lead  wires  1  ohm  7 
Ans.  5  amperes. 

12.  Wliat  will  be  the  P.  D.  indicated  by  a  voltmeter,  in  Question  11, 
when  placed  (1)  Across  the  lamps?  (2)  Across  the  bruflhei?  Ans. 
U)  20  volts;  (Sr}25volti. 


LESSON  XXVII. 


ARMATURES. 

Armature  Core  Construction — ^The  Commutator  and  Brushes— Arma* 
ture  Core  Insulation — Table  !30CI.  Insulation  Test — Armature 
Winding — Armature  Core  Los&rEIysteresis — Armature  Reactions 
— The  Act  of  Commutation  of  an  Armature  Coil-Sparking  at  the 
Brushes— Position  of  the  Brushes— Causes  of  Sparking — (Opacity 
of  a  Dynamo — Commercial  Rating  of  Dynamos — Losses  in  a 
Dynamo — Efficiency  of  a  Dynamo — Questions. 

332.  Armature  Core  Oonstmction — Eddy  Current  Loss, — 

The  armature  core  which  is  introduced  into  the  magnetic 
circuit  to  lower  its  reluctance,  is  an  electrical  conductor  also, 
and  when  rotated  in  the  magnetic  field  will  have  currents  in- 
duced in  it,  according  to  the  principles  of  electromagnetic  in- 
duction. A  certain 
portion  of  the 
energy  driving  the 
armature  is  thus 
expended  in  pro- 
ducing useless  elec- 
tric currents,  eddy 
currents,  %  292,  in 
the  core,  and  which 
do  not  appear  in  the 
external  circuit; 
this  is  termed  eddy 
current  loss,  SLiid  con-   _.     _,.    _,,    ^        *   •    ,u    *       ^      r^ 

....  '        i    j.i_      Fig.  334. — Eddy  Currents  m  the  Armature  Core. 

stitutes  one  of  the 

internal  losses  of  a  dynamo.  A  section  of  a  solid  armature 
core  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  334,  and  the  direction  of  the  in- 
duced eddy  currents  (found  by  Fleming's  Rule,  %  278), 
indicated  at  this  particular  position  of  the  armature  core  in 
the  course  of  its  revolution.  The  heat  produced  by  these 
currents  is  chiefly  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  core,  where 
the  eddies  are  strongest.  The  armature  wires  being  wound 
on  the  surface  will  also  be  heated  and  their  resistance  in- 
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Fiflf.  335.— Sheet 

iron  Armature 

Core  Disc. 

.015-inch  thick. 


ereafled,  and  as  a  result  the  T'R  loss  will  be  increased.    Vhert 
are  thus  two  evil  effects  of  the  eddy  currents. 

Eddy  current  losses  may  be  considerably  diminished  by 
building  the  armature  up  of  a  series  of  thin  discs  of  soft  sheet 
iron  or  steel,  the  surfaces  of  which  have  been  allowed  to  ox- 
idize (rust),  thus  introducing  an  insulator 
between  the  sheets,  which  decreases  the 
electrical  conducting  power  of  the  core. 
Sometimes  pieces  of  tissue  paper  are  inter- 
posed between  the  sheets,  or  brass  discft 
mtroduc^  at  intervals  to  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  circuit,  and  als«  to  afford 
armature  ventilation.  A  single  sheet  iron 
punching  of  a  tooth-core  ring  armature  is 
represented  in  Fig.  335,  while  the  effect  of 
lamination  is  shown  in  Fig.  336,  in  which 
the  eddies  are  confined  to  each  lamination. 
Only  four  laminations  are  purposely  shown  in  the  core,  in 
Fig.  336,  to  magnify  the  effect.  The  thickness  of  the  metal 
from  which  they  are  punched  may  be  .015  inch,  so  that  a  great 
many  separate  pieces  are  required  for  a  single  armature  core. 

333.  The  Oommutator  and  Brushes. — A  commutator 

consists  of  a  number  of 
bars  or  segments  of 
drop-forged,  hard 
drawn  copper,  assem- 
bled around  an  iron 
hub  and  thoroughly 
insulated  from  the  hub 
and  from  each  other. 
Fig.  337  ;  mica  is  used 
for  the  insulation.  The 
bars  must  be  securely 
held  in  place,  since  a 
bigH  or  low  bar  would 

rause  a  break    in    the         Fig.  336.~Laminated  Armature  Core, 
circuit     each     time     it    The  thickness  of  the  discs  is  magnified  to  show  the 

passed  under  the  brush  ^  currents, 

and  destructive  arcing  would  result.  A  simple  method  oi 
construction  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  338,  339,  etc.  A  brass  or 
iron  hub  of  the  shape  shown  in  the  sectional  view,  Fig.  338, 
drilled  to  receive  the  armature  shaft,  is  insulated  with  a  sleeve 
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and  formed  collar  made  of  slieet  mica,  when  it  is  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  bars  which  are  forged  with  grooves  in 
I  he  ends,  as  in  Fig.  339.     The  projecting  inpulated  tongue  on 
tlie   hub   fits  into  a  corresponding 
groove  in  a  bar,  and  when  all  the 
Ijara  are  assembled  around  the  hub, 
with  strips  of  mica  between  each, 
they  are  locked  in  place  by  the  pro- 
jecting   insulated    V -tongue    of    a 
washer  screwed  upon  the  hub  and 
backed  up  by  a  lot^k-nut,     A  partial 
section  through  the  eonimutatoi-  is 
shown  in  Fig.   340,   in  which   the 
heavy  line  represents  the  insulation, 
and  from  which  the  manner  of  locking  the  bars  will  be  un- 
■lerstood.     A  lug  extends  at  right  angles  from  one  end  of  each 
bar  to  which  the  armature  wire  is  soldered. 
Carbon  brushes,  copper  plated  to  decrease 
their  resistance,  are  secured  in  a  brush  holder 
and  made  to  press  against  the  commutator  by 
spring  pressure.    Details  of  the  brush  holder 
are  shown  in  Figs.  304  and  361.    The  brush 
holder  stud  or  shaft  is  securely  bolted  to,  but 
insulated  from,  the  rocker  arm,  and  connected 
I   by  ilexible  cables  to  the  external  circuit. 
1  The  function  of  the  rocker  arm  is  to  move 
Fig.  338.— Commii-    the  position  of  the  brushes  upon  the  com- 
iBtor  Hub.         mutator  so  that  the  current  is  led  away  from 
UBdeo    rnMorinm.    ^^^  armature  at  the  proper  point  of  commu- 
tation.    Fixed  copper  brushes  are   used   upon   alternators 
because  there  is  no  tendency  to  spark  at  the  brushes,  as  in 
direct  current  machines,  and  copper  is  a  much  better  con^ 
ductor.     In  very  low  voltage  dy- 
namos copper  brushes  are  used  to       f^ 

advantage.  V       '  "  y 

334.  Armature  Core  Inatila-     ^/ ^ 

tion. — The  armature  cores  of  all 

large  generators  are  slotted   for   ^'^- ^^""^^'fof  e^ar!"'"  *^°°" 

the  reception  of  the  conductors 

and  are  called  tooth-core  armatures,  Fig.  341.     Mica  tubes. 

formed  by  the  aid  of  heat,  from  sheets  built  up  of  many 

thicknesses  of  mica  united  by  shellac,  etc.,  are  fitted  into  the 
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elota  and  formed  rings  or  segnients  of  the  same  material  are 

used  upon  the  ends  of  tlie  cores.    The  quality  of  the  insulation 

and  the  care  required  in  insulating  increases  directly  with  the 
potential  to  be  developed 
"j*;^  by  the  armature ;  an  ar- 
■MiLA  niatiire  wound  to  develop 
1000  volts  requiring  a 
Ht/B  better  degree  of  insula- 
tion than  one  wound  for 
only  125  volte.  Smooth 
core  armature  bodies  are 
used  in  some  small  ma- 
chines and  are  generally 
wound  with  several  layers 
of    linen    or    silk,   then 

Fig.  340.-Section^  View  of  a  Commutator,  shellaced  and  baked  in 
an  oven  to  dnve  out  all 

moisture.    The  armature  discs  are  bolted  between  end  flanges, 

the  circumferei 

which  are  slot1 

the  reception  oi 


guid 
the  cOils  to  be 
upon  the  con 
342.  The  insi 
is  pierced  an 
wedges  driven  i. 
slote. 

The  quality 
insulating  material  is 
tested  by  subjecting 
it  to  a  high  potential  and  ascertaining  at  what  voltage 
the  insulation  "  breaks  down,"  or  conducts,  instead 
of  insulates.  The 
specimen  to  be 
tested,  as  a  piece  of 

p  paper  or  fibre,  may 

mt^i^J'MkJr  ^^  interposed  be- 
tween two  plates 
connected 
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loten*  al,  which  is  capable  of  being  regulated.  The  voltage 
is  thiCi  increased  till  a  spark  passes  from  plate  to  plate 
through  the  specimen,  thereby  puncturing  it,  as  in  Exp.  88 
page  32 J.  The  following  insulating  materials  and  the  vol« 
tages  at  which  they  "  broke  down  "  under  test  will  give  th* 
student  some  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  insulating  qualities. 

Table  XZL—Iiuralation  Test. 


ireak  lK)»-»i* 

Thickneii 

Vo1Uk» 

in  Inches 

200U 

.013 

500    . 

.010 

800 

.015 

800 

.016 

1500 

.031 

2000 

.037 

5000 

.022 

6500 

.018 

8500 

.036 

Material 


ordinary  shipping  tag 
soft  ^rey  wrapping  paper 
varnished  linen 
white  gummed  tape 
varnished  canvas 
red  sheet  fibre 
yellow  press-board 
mica  and  cheese  cloth 
grey  press-board      


The  insulation  of  electrical  machinery  is  usually  tested  by 
applying  several  times  the  voltage  that  the  apparatus  is  de« 
signed  to  stand ;  for  example,  a  1000  volt  armature  may  be 
subjected  to  10,000  volts,  one  terminal  of  the  high  potential 
source  being  connected  to  the  core,  and  the  other  to  the  C9p- 
per  windings.  If  thei-e  is  any  defect  in  the  insulation,  upon 
application  of  the  high  voltage  it  will  readily  be  noted  on 
indicating  instruments  in  the  testing  circuit. 

335.  Armature  Winding.— After  complete  insulation  of 
the  armature  core  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  armature  wires. 
In  large  tooth-core  bodies  the  conductors  are  generally  in  th6 
form  of  straight  bars  of  rectangular  cross-section  which  have 
been  previously  insulated.  One  or  more  bars  are  inserted  in 
each  slot,  and  the  coils  formed  by  connecting  their  ends  to 
other  bars  bv  flexible  formed  end  terminals  soldered  to  them, 
provision  being  made  for  commutator  taps  at  the  ends  of  the 
proper  coils,  when  the  armature  is  for  a  direct  current  machine. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  armature  connections,  each  de- 
signed for  a  specific  purpose,  such  as  series  winding,  double 
or  triple  multiple-winding,  multiple-wound  two-circuit  wind- 
ing, etc.*  A  small  smooth-core  drum  armature  body  for  a 
two-pole  field  is  depicted  in  Figs.  342  and  343.     Suppose  it 

^ Annatore  irinding  is  treated  in  books  relating  to  dynamo  design. 
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is  to  be  wound  as  a  closed  coil  series  wound  armature  with  t 
coils  and  3  turns  per  coil.  The  armature  core  is  divided  int<i 
16  divisions  by  the  fibre  wedges  alluded  to  in  ^[  334,  and  the 
first  coil  wound  in  division  1  and  9 ;  the  second,  in  2  and  10, 
and  so  on.     Commence  to  wind  the  beginning  of  coil  No.   1 

in  division  1,  and  it 
will  end  in  division  9, 
Fig.  343;  commence 
coil  No.  2  in  division 
2,  wind  in  the  same 
direction  as  coil  No.  1, 
and  it  -will  end  in 
division  10,  and  so  on. 
The  coils  should  then 
be  bound  to  the  arma- 
ture core  by  mounting 
it  in    the    lathe  and 


Fig.  343.— <Pdbition  of  the  CoUs  on  a  Drum 

Armature. 


winding  several  bands  around  them,  each  consisting  of  a 
number  of  turns  of  phosphor  bronze  wire.  Mica  is  interposed 
between  the  band  wires  and  the  armature  wires,  and  the 
former  soldered  together,  thus  producing  a  solid  bai^d.  A 
commutator  with  8  bars  will  be  required  since  there  are  8  c^'la 
and  the  coils  are  to  be  joined 
in  series.  Connect  the  be- 
ginning of  coil  No.  1  to  bar 
1  and  the  ending  of  coil  No. 
1  to  bar  2,  Fig.  344 ;  the  be- 
ginning  of  coil  No.  2  to  the 
ending  of  coil  No.  1  at  bar 
2 ;  the  ending  of  coil  No.  2  O 
to  bar  3  and  to  the  beginning 
of  coil  No.  3,  and  so  on  until 
finally  the  ending  of  coil  8 
will  connect  to  the  be- 
ginning of  coil  1  at  bar  1. 
The  coils  are  thus  all  in 
series  around  the  armature ;  Fig.  344.^CoDnecting  the  Armature 
the  commutator  bars  form-  C^*^»  ^  **^«  Commutator, 

mg  the  connecting  links  between  the  coils.  Many  more  tumg 
could  be  wound  per  layer,  and  more  layers  per  division,  to 
increase  the  induced  E.  M.  F.  After  the  first  set  of  coils  i^ 
wound  a  second  set  may  be  wound  on  top  of  them,  wii.'i 
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proper  insulation  between  them ;  16  bars  would  have  been 
required  had  this  method  been  adopted  in  Fig.  543.  The 
method  of  varying  the  winding  according  to  the  potential 
desired  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  845,  which  represents  the  number 
of  wires  per  coil  on  an  8  H.  P.  dynamo  when  it  is  wound  foi 
125  volts,  as  in  A ;  250  volts,  in  H  ;  500  volts,  in  (J,  fhe  size 
of  the  wires  decreases  as  the  voltage  increases,  since  for  the 
same  power  the  current  will  be  less,  and  the  turns  increase  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  voltage,  there  being  3,  6,  end  12  turns 


A  B  c 

Fig.  345.— Windings  of  an  8  H.  P.  Armature. 
A— 125  Tolts.    B-250  volts.    C— 500  volts. 

per  coil  corresponding  to  125,  150,  and  500  voiCs.  The  speed 
and  field  strength  aie  the  same  for  each  armature.  In  B  and 
0  two  coils  are  shown  per  division,  but  they  are  connected  in 
series  as  in  case  A.  In  a  series  closed  circuit  ring  winding  the 
same  method  will  apply  as  given  above.  The  end  of  the  first 
coil  is  connected  to  the  beginning  of  the  second,  and  the 
junction,  to  commutator  bar  No.  2,  and  so  on,  until  the  end- 
ing of  the  last  coil  is  connected  to  the  beginning  of  the  first 
coil  and  to  bar  No.  1.  This 
method  is  outlined  in  the  multi- 
polar ring  armature  in  Fig.  359. 

336.  Armature  Core  Loss- 
Hysteresis. — The  iron  core  of  an 
armature  rotating  in  a  two-pole 

field    will    be    subjected    to    two    Fig.  346.-Armature  Core  Loss- 
..  X'      •    J      A*  •  HvBteresiB. 

opposite  magnetic  inductions  m 

each  revolution.  For  example,  consider  the  polarity  of  the 
core  at  one  instant  during  its  revolution.  Fig,  346  ;  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  ring  has  a  S-pole  induced  in  it  by  the  N-pole 
of  the  field  magnet,  while  the  right-hand  side  of  the  ring 
possesses  an  induced  N-pole  from  the  S-pole  of  the  field 
magnet  at  the  same  instant.  At  one-half  revolution  of  the 
ring  from  this  point  that  part  which  previously  possessed  in- 
duced N-polarity  is  now  inductively  magnetised  with  a 
8-pole,  and  the  other  half,  with  a  N-pole.     The  ring  is  ll.u? 
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subjected  to  two  opposite  magnetisations  in  each  revolution. 
Suppose  the  speed  to  be  2000  revolutions  per  minute,  therj 

^  there  will  be  4000  reversals  ol 

magnetisation  per  minute  in 
the  core.  Heat  is  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  hysteresis 
(page  308,  Exp.  82).  A  por- 
tion of  the  energy  required  to 
drive  the  armature  is  thus  ex- 
pended in  heating  the  core  and 
does  not  appear  as  useful  elec- 
trical work.  The  heat  so  gen- 
erated also  heats  the  copper 
wires  wound  upon  the  arma- 
ture core,  increasing  their  resis- 
tance and  the  I'R  loss,  so  that 
still  more  energy  is  wasted 
which  does  not  appear  as  use- 
Fig.  347.— Magnetic  Field  Produced    ful     energy.       This     is     Called 

by  Current  Circulatm^  Through      hysteresis  loss  in  a  dynamo. 

rma  ure.  ^^^  Amiatiure  Reactions. 

The  current  flowing  from  an  armature  circulates  through  its 
internal  windings,  and  produces  magnetic  poles  in  the  arma- 
ture core  which  react  upon  the  magnetic  field  and  distort  it. 
Suppose  current  to  be 
flowing  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  from 
the  armature  windings 
depicted  in  Fig.  347, 
a  N  and  a  S-pole  are 
pioduced  at  diametri- 
cally opposite  points, 
where  the  current  en- 
ters and  leaves  the 
armature  by  the 
brushes,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  plain  iron 
ring    C,    of    Fig.    178.    Fig.  WS^R^tion  of  Uje^Armataj*  Field 

Now  when  this  arma- 


>  J      I   '    i   i    '     »  *    *.    % 


>    > 


V 


Upon  That  of  the  Field  Magnets. 


ture  is  placed  in  its  field  and  current  flows  from  it,  Fig.  348, 
its  poles  induce  two  poles  in  each  of  the  field  cores  by  mag* 
petic  induction,  with  the  polarities  as  indicated. 
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One  induced  pole  in  each  field  core  ten<l8  to  etrengthen  the 
number  of  lines  of  force  threading  from  the  field  to  the  arma- 
ture core,  while  the  other  induced  ])ole  tends  to  neutralize 
the  field  magnetism  or  to  produce  neutral  points  in  the  field  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter.     This  will  be  more  clearly 
understood  from  Fig.  349,  which  rep- 
resents the  resultant  distorted  mag-  , 
netic  field  produced  by  the  cross-mag- 
netising effect  of  the  armature  upon 
the   field.     The   neutral   points  near 
two  of  the  pole  lips  and  the  pnincs 
where  the  lines  are  crowded  under  the 
other  two  pole  tips  are  shown  by  the 
aid  of  iron  filings.     In  the  armature       _.     .„    _,^   „ 
core,  N  and  b  represent  the  poles  m-    the  Magnetic  Field  Due  to 
duced  by  the  field  magnets,  while  the    "'^  rmss-MagnetiBing  Ef- 
poles  in  the  core  due  to  the  armature    ^„V    ""*  Ama.are  Car- 
current  are  represented  by  s  and  n. 

The  position  of  maximum  induction  then  is  not  along  the 
horizontal  line,  na  considered  in  the  ideal  dynamo  ^[  319,. 
but  along  a  line  inclined  at  an  angle  to  it,  the  angle  increasing 
as  the  current  from  the  armature  increases.  As  a  result  of 
this  field  distortion  the  position  of  minimum  inductive 
action  in  the  arma- 
— '    ^^'  ture  coila  will  not 

be  along  the  vertical 
^  line  A  B,  Fig.  350, 

but    along    a    line 
somewhat    in     ad- 
vance of  it,  in  the 
direction  of  the  ar- 
mature rotation,  aa 
the  line  CD  which 
passes  through  both 
neutral    points    in 
the     field     and    is 
Fig.  360,— Neutral  Foinls  Produced  by  the       known  as   the  neu- 
tral  line,   or  plane. 
Commutation  of  an  armature  coil  must  therefore  take  place 
as  the  coil  passes  the  neutral  line.     The  brushes  should  be 
set  at  diametrically  opposite  points  (in  a  bipolar  dynamo) 
and  then  shifted  to  a  position  corresponding  with  the  neutraj 
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tine.  The  angle  of  advance  of  the  neutral  line  from  th« 
vertical  position  will  depend  upon  the  current  Howiog  from 
tlie  armature  (the  Held  distortion  increasing  with  the  current} 
being  shifted  forward  for  an  increase,  and  backward  for  a 
decrease  in  the  armature  current.  The  brushes  must  there- 
fore be  shifted  forward  in  the  direction  of  rotation  for  an 
increase  of  current  from  the  machine  and  backward,  for  a 
decrease.  When  the  brushes  are  not  set  to  correspond  with 
the  neutral  point,  sparking  at  tlie  bnishes  will  result 

338.  The  Act  of  Oonunntation  of  an  Armature  Coil^ 
Sparking  al  the  Brushea.^The  act  of  commutation  of  an  arm- 
ature coil,  that  is,  the 
moment  it  is  passing 
from  under  the  in- 
fluence of  one  pole  to 
come  under  that  of 
the  other,  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  351.  For  an 
instant,  each  coil  ia 
completely  short-cir- 
cuited by  the  toe  of 
the  brush,  and  any 
induced   E.  M.  F.   in 

Pif[.  351.— The  Act  of  Commutation  of  ui      ^^^  "^'l    *'!'    ''^'^^•'  * 
Armature  Coil.  currenttoflowthrough 

At  tha  Imtut  itiowD  soil  B  Is  ahortxilrciilM  bj      it.       As  the  COil  mOVCS 

"""""^  away  from  the  brush 

this  circuit  is  broken  and  a  bright  spark  appears  at  the  point 
where  the  commutator  bar  leaves  the  brush,  due  to  the  self- 
induction  of  the  coil  produced  by  this  current.  Each  coil  is 
thus  short-circuited  as  it  passes  underneath  each  brush,  so 
that  the  sparking  may  become  continuous  when  the  dynamo 
is  running.  If  the  E.  M.  F.  induced  in  an  armature  coil  of 
.01  ohm  resistance  is  only  ,1  volt  at  tlie  neutral  point,  by 

Ohm's  Law  the  current  for  the  instant  will  be  b=-(7y'^  10 
amperes.* 

If  the  brushes  are  not  exactly  at  the  neutral  point,  the 
coils  are  then  short-ciroaited  before  they  reach  the  neutral 

•  SuppOM  that  the  bniib  Id  Fig.  3M  hmd  b««D  made  at  copper  Inilud  of  cmrbm,  u  li 
gefaerillf  UKd,  Iti  reslglmoe  would  bnebeen  iMSsod  ■  grentsr  ciirreol  would  bmva 
uimilaled  uoand  the  ■hort^lnnilled  oaLl,  IncnulDg  the  MlMnductiOD  uid  ptobabl] 
melUagaplHeal  tbt  bnuhtij  tbebeMol  the  kin. 
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point.,  and  the  E.  M.  F.  in  them  is  higher,  causing  &  greater 
current  to  rise  for  the  instant,  which  is  noticed  by  an  in- 
crease in  sparking  at  the  brushes.  To  find  the  neutrai,  or 
ion-sparking  point  of  a  dynamo,  when  it  is  running,  the  bnmhee 
are  rocked  backward  or  forward  until  the  ^parking  prac^aUy 
dixappears,  or  untU  a  point  is 
found  where  it  becones  a 
minimum.  The  tendency  of 
a  dynamo  to  spark  can  he 
entirely  eliminated  if,  in 
conBtruction,  the  annature 
is  divided  up  into  many  ~ 
coils.  Each  coil  will  then 
have  only  &  few  number  of  < 
turns,  which  will  keep  the 
eelf-induction  down,  when^ 
the  induced  E.  M,  F.  will  be  Fig.  SSa.-BnuheB  Bet  Wwaetricslly 
very  small,  as  a  small  coil  Oppmite  on  the  Commuutor  of 
can  more  nearly  occupy  the  "  ^'^^"  Dynamo, 

neutral  point.     The  modem  dynamo  has  been  so  perfected 
that  the  sparking   has  been  entirely   eliminated.      Many 
dynamos,  however,  do  spark  at  the  brushes,  but  the  fault 
lies  in  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  brushes,  etc.,  rather  thkn 
in  the  machine  itself.     Soma 
of  the  causes  of  sparking  are 
given  in  IJ  340. 

339.    FoBition    of   the 
Brnahea.— The  bnisheB  must 
be  first  set  on  the  commutator 
at   the  opposite  ends  of   the 
diameter,  in  bipolar  dynamos, 
or  diametrically  opposite.  This 
is   usually  done  by  counting 
the  number  of  bars  in  the  com- 
mutator   and    then    properly 
dividing  them.     Suppose  that 
Fig.  353.-Arm»ture  Winding.      »  commutator  has  20  bars,  the 
toe  of  the  brush  should  then 
be  set  to  the  insulation   line  between  bars  1  and  20,  and 
between  bars  10  and   11,  as   in   Fig.  352.      In   multipolar 
dynamos  there  are  usuallv  as  many  sets  of  brushes  as  pole 
pieces,   so  that  the  whole   number  of  commutator  bars  is 
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divided  into  four  equal  parts  for  a  4-pole  maxjhine,  and  so  on 
Suppose  a  commutjator  of  a  4-pole  dynamo  to  consist  of  144 
segments,  then  the  toes  of  the  brushes  would  be  set  to  the 
insulation  line  between  144  and  1 ;  36  and  37 ;  72  and  73, 
and  108  and  109.  To  facilitate  the  construction  and 
manipulation  of  the  brushes  in  bipolar  dynamos,  the  arma- 
ture coils  are  so  connected  that  the  brushes  can  be  set  at  the 
ends  of  a  horizontal  diameter,  and  still  be  in  connection 
with  the  armature  coil  as  it  is  passing  through  the  neutral 
point.  This  is  accomplished  by  connecting  the  armciture  on  th^ 
quarter y  as  it  is  termed.  In  Fig.  353  the  terminals  of  coil  1 
are  not  connected  to  the  commutator  bar  immediately  below 
it,  but  carried  around  to  a  distance  of  one  quarter  the  whole 

I       ^:.__  number  of   bars   and 

I  ^""'"'**«s^^  connected  to  bar  3.    It 

I  ^^^^  will  thus  be  seen  that 

while  coil  1  is  in  the 
vertical  position,  its 
terminals  are  at  the 
end  of  a  horizontal 
diameter,  at  which 
point  the  brushes 
should  be  located.  In 
Fig.  354  is  shown  the 
relative  position  of  the 
brushes  of  a  2-pole 
dynamo ;  Ist,  running 
full  load;  2d,  half 
load;  3d,  no  load. 
The  brushes  are  there- 
fore gradually  advanced  from  position  3  to  position  1  as 
the  dynamo  is  loaded,  and  likewise  rocked  backward  from 
1  to  3  as  the  load  is  diminished.  The  shaft  which  holds 
the  brushes  is  attached  to  a  cradle  or  arm,  which  can  be 
moved  to  properly  shift  the  brushes;  hence  the  name 
"  rocker  arm."  In  some  makes  of  dynamos  the  brushes,  after 
being  rocked  to  the  neutral  point,  need  not  be  again  adjusted 
for  any  change  in  load.  The  neutral  point  in  these  ma- 
chines is  made  prac-tically  constant  by  designing  the  armature 
so  that  the  armature  poles  will  be  saturated  on  light  load. 
The  neutral  line  will  then  be  practically  constant,  instead  ol 
advancing  with  the  increase  in  load.     On  account  of  the  very 


Fig.  364.— Shifting  the  Position  of  the  Brushes. 
&-Noload.   2— Half  load.    1— Full  load. 
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high  potential  used  in  arc  light  dynamos  a  small  amount  ol 
sparking  at  the  brushes  is  permissible. 

340.  Causes  of  Sparkixig. — 

1.  Brushes  are  not  set  at  the  neutral  point.  They  should 
be  rocked  till  this  position  is  found. 

2.  Brushes  are  not  properly  spaced  with  reference  to  the 
commutator  bars.  They  should  be  accurately  and  equally 
spaced  by  counting  the  bars  between  them. 

3.  Brushes  are  not  set  with  sufficient  pressure  against  the 
commutator. 

4.  "Brushes  are  not  set  to  obtain  the  full  area  of  contact 
irith  the  commutator. 

5.  A  high,  low,  or  loose  commutator  bar  causing  poor  con- 
tact with  the  brush. 

6.  Loose  connection  between  armature  coil  and  commuta- 
tor bar.  This  will  be  noted  by  a  peculiar  blue  snapping  spark 
just  as  this  particular  bar  passes  under  the  brush. 

7.  Commutator  is  worn  in  ridges,  causing  an  uneven  sur- 
face for  brush  contact. 

8.  Armature  section  is  short-circuited  by  a  breakdown  in 
the  insulation,  either  in  the  coil  or  between  commutator 
bars,  causing  a  heating  of  the  armature.  If  the  machine 
can  be  stopped  for  a  short  time  this  coil  should  be  discon- 
nected, its  ends  taped,  and  a  wire  of  the  same  size  as  that 
used  in  the  armature  used  as  a  bridge  to  connect  the  com- 
mutator bars  formerly  connected  to  the  detached  coil.  The 
continuity  of  the  armature  circuit  will  thus  be  maintained 
and  the  machine  can  be  run  till  the  coil  can  be  rewound. 

9.  Overload  on  the  dynamo.  This  will  be  noted  by  the 
ammeter  in  the  circuit,  also  by  the  sparking  of  the  brushes 
and  the  increased  temperature  rise  of  the  machine. 

10.  Collection  of  dirt  and  grease  on  the  commutator,  which 
assists  in  preventing  a  good  brush  contact. 

11.  Commutator  bars  are  short-circuited  by  a  collection  of 
carbon  or  copper  dust  around  them.  The  commutator 
should  be  kept  clean,  and  generally  requires  no  lubricant 
when  carbon  brushes  are  used. 

341.  Capacity  of  a  Dynamo.— With  sufficient  power 
applied  to  a  dynamo  it  is  possible  to  greatly  increase  the 
current  which  can  be  taken  from  it,  but  a  limit  is  soon 
reached  in  one  or  more  of  three  ways  * 

•Tfie  student  ahould  read  again  \  282  upon  Lena's  Law  for  induoed  currenti. 
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First.  By  an  excessive  drop  in  the  machine,  due  to  an 
overload,  which  decreases  the  P,  D  at  the  brushes,  when  the 
lamps  connected  thereto  will  then  receive  insufficient  current 
and  bum  dimly.  The  E.  M.  F.  can  be  increased  by  increas- 
ing the  speed,  but  from  a  mechanical  standpoint  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  speed  of  rotation  which  cannot  be  exceeded,  so 
that  some  of  the  load  must  be  removed  from  the  external 
circuit  when  this  condition  is  attained. 

Second.  By  an  excessive  heating  of  the  dynarao.  As  pre- 
viously stated  the  heat  from  the  armature  increases  four-fold 
when  the  current  from  it  is  doubled,  ^[  259.  A  machine 
might  be  operated  with  its  copper  conductors  slightly  below 
red-heat,  but  since  this  would  destroy  the  insulation  of  the 
wires,  internal  closed  circuits  would  then  be  formed,  and  the 
energy  would  not  be  conducted  to  the  external  circuit.  It 
is  not  desirable  to  work  a  machine  above  the  boiling  point  of 
water  (212®  F.)  and  generally  the  permissible  rise  is  about 
70°  above  the  surrounding  air.  In  a  hot  engine  room  at  a 
temperature  of  100°  F.  then,  the  machine  would  be  run  at 
170°  F.  The  temperature  of  a  generator  is  determined  by 
running  it  from  6  to  10  hours  at  full  load,  stopping  it,  and 
then  placing  thermometers  against  the  hottest  parts  for  a 
short  time,  as  a  half-hour,  a  piece  of  cotton-waste  or  other 
non-conductor  of  heat  being  laid  over  the  thermometer. 

Third.  By  excessive  sparking  at  the  brushes  of  the  gen- 
erator.    This  subject  is  treated  in  %  338. 

342.  Oommercial  Rating  of  Djmamos. — Dynamos  are 
rated  in  size,  according  to  the  number  of  kilowatts  which 
they  are  capable  of  maintaining  in  the  circuit  external  to 
their  terminals  within  the  limit  of  permissible  heating.  For 
example,  a  60-K.  W.  100-volt  generator  means  that  the  ma- 
chine will  deliver  60  K.  W.  to  the  circuit,  external  to  its 
terminals,*  and  that  100  volts  P.  D.  will  be  maintained  at 
this  output  across  the  terminals.  The  current,  therefore,  at 
full  load  will  be,  by  Formula  (68)  60000-  100  =  600  am- 
peres. 

Owing  to  the  electrical  losses  in  the  armature  and  fields 
the  total  K.W.  generated  is  higher  than  the  machine's  rat- 

*The  potential  difference  at  the  brushes  and  the  terminals  of  shunt  dynamos  ia  prac- 
tically the  uame,  but  in  a  series  or  compound  wound  dynamo  the  potential  at  the 
brushes  is  higher  than  that  at  the  terminals,  on  account  of  the  I  X  Rdrop  in  the  series 
field,  fl  3S1  and  858.  The  student  should  keep  this  point  in  mind  when  solving  prob 
terns. 
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Ing.  For  example,  the  60-kiIowatt  machine  alluded  to  may 
develop  62.5  K.W.,  of  which  only  60  K.W.  can  be  utilized 
in  the  external  circuit.  Compare  with  the  power  from  cells, 
11226. 

343«  Losses  in  a  Dynamo. — There  are  two  classes  of 
losses  in  a  dynamo, 

(i.)  Mechanical  losses^ 
(2, )  Electrical  losses, 

(i>  The  mechanical  losses  include  the  friction  between 
the  rotating  armature  shaft  and  its  journal  bearings  and  the 
friction  of  the  brushes  upon  the  commutator.  These  friction 
losses  are  practically  the  same  at  all  loads,  and  consume  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  power  supplied  to  the  machine, 
which  does  not  therefore  appear  as  useful  energy  in  the  ex- 
ternal circuit. 

(2)  The  electrical  losses  include  the  I*R  losses  in  the 
armature  and  fields,  the  losses  due  to  eddy  currents,  If  332 
and  hysteresis,  1[  336.  AH  the  losses  may  be  summed. up 
then  as  due  to, 

(a)  Mechanical  friction^ 

(6)  Electrical  friction  (resistance) ^ 

(c)  Magnetic  friction  {hysteresis). 

344.  Efficiency  of  a  Dynamo. — The  meaning  of  the  term 
efficiency  is  given  in  %  227.  There  are  two  efficiencies  of  a 
dynamo, 

(a)  Electrical  efficiency, 

(6)  Oonimercial  efficiency. 

(a)  Electrical  Efficiency. — Electrical  efficiency  is  the 
ratio  of  the  electrical  energy  delivered  to  the  external  circuit 
to  the  total  energy  generated.  The  total  electrical  energy 
/generated  is  equal  to  the  energy  delivered  to  the  external 
circuit  plus  the  PR  loss  in  the  armature  and  the  PR  loss  in 
the  fields  or, 

W 

By  Formula  (84)     Eff.  =  ^vvqr^' 

when  W  ==  useful  electrical  energy, 
and  w  =  energy  lost  in  the  machine. 

To  Obtain  the  Electrical  Efficiency  of  a  Dynamo  : 

Find  the  sum  of  the  energy  delivered,  the  loss  in  the  armature 

24  .  , 
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coils,  and  the  loss  in  the  field  coilSf  and  divide  the  energy  ddiverea 
hy  this  8um.^ 

Let  W  =  useful  or  available  eneiigy ; 
w  =  loss  in  armature  ( I*r) ; 
Wj  =  loss  in  field  coils  ( I'r). 

W 

Then,  Elec.  Eft.  =  ^^^^^^ ....  (102). 

Ftob.  122:  A  dynamo  delivers  40  K.W.  to  an  external  circuit  and 
there  is  .6  K.W.  lost  in  the  field  coils  and  1  K.W.  lost  in  the  arma- 
ture.   What  is  the  electrical  efficiency  7 

By  Formula  (102)    Elec.  Eff.  :=^.  .  ^  , =. 

*  W  +  W  +  Wi 

304^TT76'='^^  «  96  per  cent. 
W=»40K.W.,w  =  lK.W.,w*i=.6K.W. 

The  electrical  eflBciency  varies  with  the  size  of  the  dynamo  ; 
a  1-K.  W.  dynamo  may  have  as  low  an  efficiency  as  50  per 
cent;  a  well  designed  40-K.  W.  dynamo,  96  per  cent,  and 
generators  of  several  thousand  K.W.  98  per  cent  or  more. 

(b)  Commercial  Efficiency. — Commercial  efficiency  is 
the  practical  rating  of  the  machine  and  is  the  ratio  of  the 
energy  delivered  by  it  to  the  energy  supplied  to  it,  or, 

Commercial  Efficiency = ^^• 

Commercial  efficiency  therefore  includes  the  mechanical, 
electrical,  and  magnetic  losses  given  in  %  343.  The  com- 
mercial efficiency  is  always  less  than  the  electrical  efficiency 
and  varies  with  the  size  of  the  machine  and  the  load  it  is 
supplying.  For  example,  a  40-K.W.  generator  has  an  elec- 
trical efficiency    of    96   per    cent,   while    the    commercial 

efficiency  is, 

at  J  overload  89  per  cent 
at  full  load    91       " 
at  f  load        89      " 
at  I    "  87      " 

att    "  84       " 

To  Obtain  the  Commercial  Efficiency  : 

Divide  the  energy  delivered  by  the  dynamo  by  the  sum  of  the 
mechanical,  electrical,  and  magnetic  losses, 

*The  eddy  currents  and  hysteresis  losses  are  usually  included  in  the  mechanica' 
since  there  ia  no  direct  method  of  measurint  them. 
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Formula  (84)  applies  to  the  commercial  efficiency. 

Parob.  123 :  It  requires  44  K.  AV.  (58  H.  P. )  to  drive  the  40-K.  W.  dy 
name  mentioned  in  Prob.  122.    What  is  its  commercial  efficiency  ? 

W         40 
By  Formula  (84)   Com.  Eff .  =  ^  '^ = g  =.  90 = 90  per  cent 

'  W=40  K  W.,  W  +  w  =44  K.  W. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  laminating  an  armature  core  7  Why  is  thig 
necessary  ? 

2.  State  three  ways  in  which  enerjjy  is  unavoidably  and  uselessly 
expended  in  the  internal  actions  of  a  dynamo.  • 

3.  What  are  the  neutral  points  of  a  dynamo? 

4.  Locate  the  neutral  points  in  a  bipolar  dynamo  when  the  arma- 
ture rotates  against  the  hands  of  a  clock. 

5.  What  is  the  hysteresis  loss  in  a  dynamo? 

6.  Sketch  the  position  of  a  pair  of  brushes  properly  set  upon  a 
48-part  commutator  in  a  two-pole  field. 

7.  Why  should  a  coil  be  commutiUed  as  it  passes  through  the 
neutral  point? 

8.  Sketch  the  position  of  brushes  properly  set  upon  an  8-pole 
armature  having  192  segments. 

9.  Since  a  two-part  commutator  is  so  simple  in  construction,  why 
are  armature  windings  sub-divided  into  many  coils,  thus  necessitating 
many  commutator  bars? 

10.  In  some  dynamos  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  position  of 
brushes  for  changes  in  the  current  flowmg  from  the  machine.  Why 
is  this? 

11.  State  some  causes  for  ^parking  at  the  brushes  of  a  dynamo. 

12.  A  piece  of  mica  subjected  to  an  insulation  test  is  said  to  have 
broken  down  at  4500  volts.     What  is  meant  by  this  ? 

13.  A  ring  armature  contains  a  defective  coil.  How  would  you 
temporarily  remedy  the  trouble  so  that  the  machine  could  be  oper« 
ated? 

14.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  electrical  and  commercial 
efficiency  of  a  dynamo? 

15.  Explain  what  determines  the  capacity  of  a  dynamo. 

16.  The  electrical  efficiency  of  a  180-K.  W.  dynamo  is  90  per  cent. 
How  much  electrical  energy  is  developed?    Ans.  200  K.  W. 

17.  If  it  requires  325  H.  P.  to  drive  the  dynamo  in  question  16, 
what  is  its  commercial  efficiency  ?    Ana,  74  per  cent. 


LESSON  XXVIII. 

DIRECT  CURRENT  DYNAMOS. 

Bipolar  Field  Ma^ets— Multipolar  Field  Mttgnete— Multipolar  Field 
Armature  Circuit— Constant  Current  and  Constant  I'otential 
Dynamos — Claeslfication  of  Dynamos  Accordini;  to  their  Fivld 
Excitation— The  Self-Exciting  Principle  of  Direct  Current  Dyna- 
mos—Reeidual  Volts — The  Shunt  Dynamo  (Constant  PoteniJal) 
—Action  of  the  Shunt  Dynamo— Action  of  the  Series  Dynamo 
(Constant  Current) — Cotnpound  Machines  (Constant  Potential) 
— Com|)Ound  Wound  Dynamos  in  Parallel-The  Equalizer- 
Questions  and  Problems. 

346.  Bipolar  Field  Blagnets. — In  the  smaller  size  of 
dynamos  employing  a  two-pole  or  bipolar  field,  the  magnetic 
circuit  has  been  designed 
in  a  variety  of  forma ;  the 
horseshoe  type  of  field,  aa 
used  ill  the  E<Iison  bipolar 
dynamo;  the  inverted  horse- 
shoe type.  Fig,  303,  used  in 
Crocker- Wheclor    and 


Fig.  365.-Bipalar  Field  UegDela. 


other  makes,  and   the  Manchester  type  of  fields  are  very     I 
1  forms.    In  the  inverted  horaeshoe  type  the  winding     , 
may  be  either  upon    I 
the  yoke  as  A,  Fig, 
355,  or  upon  each     I 
limb,  as  C,  in  the     ' 
flame  figure.      The 
yoke  thua  aervea  as 
a  bed-])late  for  the     I 
machine  aa  well  ss 
to  conduct  the  mag- 
netic lines  of  force,     j 
In  the   Manchester    j 
)>attem   there   is  a 
closed  mafsnetic  cir- 
cuit, B  of  Fig.  3.5Sk 
also  Fig.  356.     The 
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Fig.  357.— Magnetic  Circuit  of  Manchester 
Field  Frame. 


yokes  are  cast  iron,  the  lower  one  forming  the  bed-plate, 
and  the  magnet  cores  are  of  soft  wrought  iron.  The  magnet 
coils  are  connected  so  that  the  upper  end  of  each  limb  tends 
to  produce  the  same  pole,  a  consequent  pole  is  thus  formed  in 
each  yoke,  and  the  lines  of  force  pass  from  yoke  to  yoke 
across  the  gap  in  which  the  armature  is  inserted.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  is  depicted  in  Fig.  857. 

346.  Multipolar  Field  Magnet8.--The  objection  to  a 
bipolar  field  is,  that  with  a  dynamo  of  large  output  the  speed 
at  which  its  armature 

would  have  to  rotate  to    -^^      rTv^IF^7V73 
generate     commercial 
voltages,  would  be 
prohibitive   from   a 
mechanical     stand- 
point.   By  arranging  a 
number  of  electromag- 
nets with  their  poles 
extending  inward  from 
an  iron  ring,  forming  a  multipolar  field  ring,  the  conductors 
upon  the  armature,  revolving  between  them,  cut  the  magnetic 
lines  of  force  many  more  times  in  one  revolution,  so  that,  as 
the  size  of  the  machine  increases  the  speed  decreases.     Slow 
speed  is  an  advantage  in  any  apparatus  with  moving  parts, 
because  there  is  less  liability  of  derangement,  less  wear,  and 
hence  less  need  of  frequent  renewal  of  such  parts.     If  a  two- 
pole  45-K.  W.  dynamo  is  required  to  run  at 
1000  revolutions  per  minute  to  generate  an 
E.  M.  F.  of  125  volts,  a  four-pole  dynamo  of 
equal  output  will  run  at  only  500  revolu- 
tions ;  one  of  eight  poles,  at  only  250  rev- 
olutions per  minute.     Many  four-pole  field 
yokes  are  octagonal,  but  when  more  poles  are 
required  the  ring  form  is  used.     The  field 
magnet  cores  are  generally  cylindrical  in 
form  and  constructed  of  cast  "  mild  "  steel  (soft  steel)  con- 
taining a  very   small   percentage  of  carbon,    the   magnetic 
quality  of  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  wrought  iron 
This  is  a  much  cheaper  construction  than  where  they  are 
forged  from  wrought  iron.     The  wrought  iron  or  cast  steel 
lores  are  cast-welded   into  the   plain  cast  iron   field   ring, 
vhich,  in  the  larger  sizes,  is  generally  divided  into  two  parta^ 


Fig.  358.— Multi- 
polar  Field  Ring. 
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for  convenience  in  hanfllinp.  The  roile  are  wound  in  th* 
lathe,  up(m  cast  hrasa  holiliins,  which  csni  he  slipped  directly 
over  the  cores  and  fastened  in  place  hy  holts.  Joint*  should 
be  omitted  in  the  magnetic  field  circuit  for  the  reason  given 
in^  198,  and  all  sharp  corners,  bolts,  etc.,  should  be  rounded 
to  prevent  magnetic  leakage. 

34%.  Multipolar  Keld  Armature  Oircnits.— The  circula- 
tion of  current  through  the  windings  of  a  ring  armature  ro- 
tating in  a  four-pole  field  is  shown  in  Fig.  359.  The  direction 
of  rotation  is  clockwise,  and  the  direction  of  current  through 
the  windings  under  any  particular  pole  can  be  found  by 
Fleming's  Rule,  H  278.     The  currents  in  the  windings  under 
the  upper  N  and  S-poles 
are  oppose'd  to  each  other 
and  flow  to  the  external 
circuit  by  the  +  brush  1 
and    back   to   this    half 
of    the   armature   by  — 
I  brushes  3  and  4.     At  the 
I  same  instant  the  opposed 
I  currents    in    the    lower 
J  windings  flow  to  the  ex- 
ternal circuit  by  +  brush 

2  and  return  to  the  arma- 
ture through  —  brushes 

3  and  4.  The  armature 
is  thus  divided  into  four 
circuits  and  four  brushes 
are  required  and  inust  be 

Fig.  359.— Direction  of  Current  Through  placed  between  the  poles 
'''■£'i?i°S.°'F™?ra.™r''  so  ..to  short-circuit  .he 
coils  as  they  pass  through 
the  neutral  apace.  In  this  form  of  winding  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  the  -f-  brushes,  so  that  they  are  con- 
nected in  parallel,  as  are  also  the  negative  brushes,  and  then 
to  the  external  circuit  In  multipolar  machines  there  are  as 
many  brushes  as  pole  pieces,*  and  all  the  +  brushes  are  gen- 
erally connected  to  one  main  generator  cable,  fnnning  the  -f- 
terminal  of  the  machine,  and  likewise  to  the  negative.  brusheB. 

;MiiiiaybBjoinedb7«cros»-ooniiectlngwireaiid  Utobriuhes,  as  2.  and  4,  aiipengEd 
irllh.  Thiscsn  onli  bedone  wbta  Ibsre  iB  BD  eieu  number  ol  colli.  The  aruature 
k  uM  In  ha  '  iMYUnkmnnMnd." 
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348.  Constant  Current  and  Constant  Potential  Djma- 

EPOS. — Alternators  and  direct  current  dynamos  may  be  classi* 
fied  according  to  their  design  as  follows  : 

(1.)   Constant  potential  dynamoa^ 
(2.)   Constant  current,  dynavios. 

With  constant  potential  dynamos  the  voltage  is  maintained 
constant  across  two  or  more  parallel  mains  in  which  the  cur- 
rent varies  according  to  the  resistance  of  the  multiple  circuit. 
Incandescent  lighting,  indoor  arc  lighting,  motors  and  street 
railway  systems  are  operated  from  multiple  circuits  connected 
to  constant  potential  generators.  In  a  constant  current  dynamo 
the  current  is  maintained  constant  through  an  external  series 
circuit  connected  t<i  it,  while  the  E.  M.  F.  varies  with  each 
change  in  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  Street  arc  lamps  are 
operated  in  series  from  constant  current  machines.  The 
strength  of  the  current  is  usually  9.6  amperes  and  the  volt- 
age may  vary  from  45  to  8000  volts  according  to  the  number 
of  lamps  in  circuit.  The  reason  for  operating  these  lamps  in 
series  is  that  they  are  generally  distributed  over  a  very  large 
area,  and  a  great  economy  in  copper  is  effected  by  employing 
a  small  wire,  generally  about  No.  6,  for  the  series  circuit  and 
using  a  high  voltage.  The  distribution  of  voltage  through- 
out the  circuit  is  much  more  uniform  than  would  be  possible 
with  a  multiple  system,  so  that  all  the  lamps  regulate  prop- 
erly. 

349.  Classification  of  Dynamos  According  to  Their 

Field  Excitation. — The  current  for  magnetising  the  field 
magnets  of  a  dynamo  may  be  supplied  from  a  separate  gene- 
rator or  by  the  machine  itself,  when  it  would  be  styled  either 
a  separate  or  self-exciting  dynamo.  The  methods  of  excita- 
tion are,  of  course,  independent  of  the  field  construction  and 
depend  only  upon  the  connections.  A  compound  wound  ma- 
chine is  one  in  which  the  method  of  exciting  the  field  mag- 
nets is  a  combination  of  two  simple  methods.  Dynamos 
may  be  classified  according  to  the  methods  used  to  excite  the 
field  magnets  as  follows  : 

1.  Simple  Machines.— 

(a)  Magneto  Machines,  Pig.  318. — The  field  magnets  are 
permanent  magnets  and  the  machine  used  only  for  signalling 
or  testing.     It  may  give  D.  C,  or  A.  C.  currents. 
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(l>)  Series  Machines,  A,  Fig.  360  (Constant  Current), ~- 
The  field  magnets  are  connected  in  series  with  the  armature 
and  wound  with  a  few  turns  of  heavy  wire  having  a  low 
resistance,  so  as  not  to  oppose  the  main  current  flowing 
through  them. 

(c)  Shunt  Machines,  B,  Fig.  360  (Constant  Potential). — 
The  field  magnets  are  connected  in  parallel  or  shunt  with  the 
armature  and  are  wound  with  many  turns  of  small  wire 
having  a  high  resistance,  compared  with  the  armature,  since 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  main  current  flows  through 
them. 

(d)  Separately  Excited  Machines,  D,  Fig.  360  (Cbn- 
stant  Potential), — Current  for  the  field  magnets  is  supplied 
from  a  separate  dynamo. 

2.  Compound  Machines.— 

(e)  Series  and  Short  Shunt  Machines,  F,  Fig.  360 
(Con^stant  Potential), — The  field  cores  contain  two  independ- 
ent spools.  One  is  wound  with  a  few  turns  of  heavy  wire, 
forming  the  series  coil  and  connected  in  series  with  the  main 
circuit,  the  other,  with  a  great  many  turns  of  smaller  wire, 
forming  the  shunt  coil  and  connected  in  shunt  with  the  arma-* 
ture. 

(f )  Series  and  Long  Shunt  Machines,  G,  Fig.  360  (Owi- 
stant  Potential), — The  same  as  (e)  except  that  the  shunt  field 
shunts  not  only  the  armature  but  also  the  series  field ;  hencQ 
it  is  called  a  long  shunt, 

3.  Alternating  Current  Macliir:38.— 

(g)  Separately-excited  My»cHiNES,  D,  Fig.  360  (Omstani 
Potential), — The  field  magnets  are  excited  from  an  auxiliary 
dynamo  called  an  exciter.  Alternators  require  an  exciter, 
since  the  alternating  current  t>8.nnot  be  employed  to  excite 
the  fields.  The  exciter  may  be  either  a  separate  dynamo  or 
an  independent  direct  current  winding  upon  the  alternatoi 
shaft,  Fig.  360,  H. 

(h)  Separate  Coil,  Self-contained  Machines,  C,  Fig. 
360. — Separate  coils  wound  on  the  armature  core  are  con- 
nected to  an  independent  commutator,  which  furnishes  pur- 
rent  for  the  field  magnets. 

(j)  Series  and  Separately-excited  Machines,  E,  Fig. 
360. — Two  independent  field  windings  correspond  to  the  series 
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and  shunt  coils  of  F.  The  shunt  coil  is  supplied  from  an 
exciter,  while  the  main  current,  commuted,  flows  through 
the  series  field  coils.  This  method  is  employed  in  compoaiU 
wound  alternators,  a  portion  of  the  main  alternating  current 
is  commuted  by  a  special  device  called  a  rectifier^  located  on 
the  armature  shaft.  Its  function  is  to  change  that  portion 
of  the  alternating  current  intended  for  the  series  coils,  into  a 
direct  current  for  producing  the  magnetisation.  A  self-con- 
tained separate  coil  alternator,  composite  wound,  is  depicted 
in  H,  Fig.  360.  Details  of  the  principal  types  are  given  in  the 
paragraphs  which  follow. 

350.  The  Belf-Ezciting  Principle  of  Direct  Onrrent 

Dynamos — Reudnal  Volte. — In  very  early  dynamos  the 
field  magnets  were  always  separately  excited  by  either  a  bat- 
tery or  magneto  machine.  With  the  discovery  of  residual 
magnetism,^  30,  their  self-exciting  principle  was  recognized. 
If  the  soft  iron  or  steel  cores  of  a  dynamo  have  once  been 
magnetised  they  retain  permanently  a  small  amount  of  their 
magnetism.  An  armature  revolving  in  even  so  weak  a  field 
as  that  due  to  residual  magnetism  will  cut  pome  lines  of  force, 
and  as  a  result  there  is  an  E.  M.  F.  maintained  at  the  brushes 
without  any  excitation.  This  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  residual 
volts,  and  will  be  indicated  upon  a  voltmeter  connected  to 
the  brushes,  when  the  field  circuit  is  open,  and  the  armature 
revolves  at  its  proper  speed.  This  E.  M.  F.  may  be  from  2 
to  10  volts  or  more,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  iron,  the 
number  of  armature  conductors,  etc.  If  now  the  field  cir- 
cuit be  connected  to  the  brushes,  a  current  will  flow  through 
the  field  magnets  due  to  the  residual  volts;  the  number  of 
lines  of  force  of  the  field  increases  with  this  increase  in  field 
strength ;  the  induced  volts  also  increase  and  cause  addi- 
tional current  to  flow  around  the  fields,  resulting  in  a  further 
increase  of  voltage  at  the  brushes.     This  action  continues 

mtil  the  maximum  voltage  of  the  machine  is  attained.  'J  he 
orocess  has  been  termed  *  ^  the  building  up  of  the  fields,"  and 

nay  be  noted  either  on  a  voltmeter,  or  by  the  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  brilliancy  of  a  lamp  connected  to  the  brushes, 
called  a  pilot  lamp,  when  any  direct  current  dynamo  starts  to 
generate.  Ten  to  twenty  seconds  may  be  required  from  the 
time  the  field  switch  is  closed  until  the  armature  generates  its 
full  voltage.  A  machine  may  refuse  to  build  up,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  its  residual  magnetism,  when  the  cores  should  be 
demagnetised. 
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Prob.  124:  The  resiHtance  of  the  aniiature  of  a  dynaino  is  .15  ohQ 
and  that  uf  the  titilil  inagnetH,  100  ohiiiH.  With  open  fiehls  the  arum* 
ture  seneraten  6  volts,  due  to  the  renidual  m^netiaiii.  VVliat  current 
will  now  around  the  field  to  start  the  building-up  process  when  tlie 
field  circuit  is  closed  ? 


By  Formula  (31)    1  = 


£ 


6 


R^Tr  - 100 +  .15 ^  '^^  ^'^^'^' 

351.  The  Shunt  BjJiBmo—Cmstant  Potential— In  a 
shunt  dynamo,  Fig.  362,  the  field  coils  are  of  compara- 
tively high  resistance  as  compared  with  the  armature ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  multipolar  field  of  a  125-volt,  11-K.  W.  dynamo 
has  a  resistance  of  about  40  ohms,  and  the  armature  resist- 
ance is  only  .095  ohm.  The  field 
ampere-turns  of  a  shunt  dynamo 
are  the  product  of  a  very  small 
current  and  a  great  many  turns, 
so  that  little  of  the  electric  energy 
generated  will  be  used  for  their 
excitation.  The  regulation  of  the 
voltage  in  the  external  circuit  of 
a  shunt  machine  is  accomplished 
by  varying  the  current  through 
the  field  coils,  by  means  of  a 
resistance  inserted  in  series  with 
them,  and  called  the  field  rheostat^ 
Fig.  363.  Decreasing  the  resist- 
ance in  the  field  rheostat  increases 
Fig.  362.— Shunt  Dynamo,  the  current  around  the  field  coils, 
The  aeid  magnets  are  connected  across  thereby  increasing  the  amperc- 
rus  es.         ig.860.  tums,   the   uumbcr  of    lines   of 

force  cut  by  the  armature,  and  the  induced  volts  at  the  brush 
terminals.  Inserting  resistance  in  the  field  rheostat  lowers 
the  voltage  at  the  brushes. 

The  current  flowing  throvgh  the  shunt  fi^ld  is  equal  to  the 
potential  difference  at  the  brushes,  divided  by  the  resistance  of  the 
field  plus  the  resistance  in  the  field  rheostat.  Formula  (28). 

The  current  fiowing  through  the  armature  of  a  shunt  dynamo 
is  the  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  field  circuit  and  in  the  external 
circuit.  The  volts  drop  in  the  armature  is  equal  to  its  resistance, 
multiplied  by  the  current  flowing  through  it,  Formula  (29). 

The  resistance  of  the  armature  is  usually  measured  by  the 
drop  method,  ^[  241,  and  will  be  higher  after  the  machine 
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has  been  carrying  a  load  for  some  time,  on  account  of  the 
heating  effect. 

352.  Action  of  the  Shunt  Dsmamo.— In  starting  a  shunt 
dynamo,  after  proper  speed  is  attained,  the  machine  is  brought 
up  to  the  required  voltage  by  the  field  rheostat,  and  then  the 
main  switch  connecting  it  with  the  external  circuit  is  closed. 
Suppose  that  the  voltmeter  indicates  112  volts  potential  differ- 
ence when  the  external  circuit  is  open.  The  E.  M.  F.  will 
be  a  little  higher  than  this  value  and  equal  to  112  -|-  I  X  r, 
where  I  equals  the  current  through  the  fields  and  r  equals  the 
armature  resistance.  A  voltmeter,  therefore,  placed  across 
the  brushes  of  any  self-exciting  dynamo  indicates  the  poten- 
tial difference  rather 
than  the  E.  M.  F.  ReststanceaoK  r 
If  the  field  rheostat  *  '^  •  — ^ 
is  adjusted  for  any 
particular  voltage 
with  the  main  cir- 
cuit open,  say  112 
volts,  and  the 
switch  is  now  closed 
so  that  more  cur- 
rent flows  from  the 
armature,  the  volt- 
meter at  once  indi- 
cates a  lower  volt- 
age, say  108  volts. 
If  the  speed  is  the 
same  as  before,  this 
loss  is  due  to  two 
causes :  first,  there  is  an  increased  drop  in  the  armature  due 
to  the  additional  current  flowing  through  it,  which  lowers  the 
potential  difference  at  the  brushes ;  second^  the  potential 
difference  at  the  brushes  being  lowered,  less  current  flows 
around  the  field,  so  that  there  are  not  quite  so  many  lines  of 
force  cut  as  before.  When  the  load  is  switched  on  to  a  shunt 
dynamo,  the  resistance  in  the  field  rheostat  must  therefore  I  c 
diminished  so  that  the  voltage  will  be  raised  to  its  former  value. 

Again,  in  the  above  case,  if  after  the  voltage  is  raised  from 
108  to  112  volts  the  load  be  disconnected,  the  voltmeter  will 
indicate  a  higher  voltage  than  112  volts,  say  116,  and  resist- 
ance must  now  be  inserted  in  the  field  rheostat  to  lower  th» 


Regulating  the  £.  M.  F.  at  the  Btushes 
a  Shunt  dynamo  by  the  Shunt  Field  Rheostat. 


Fig.  363. 
ofa 
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voltage.  The  potential  diflference  at  the  brushes  thus  variea 
in  a  shunt  dynamo,  with  each  change  in  load,  increasing  as 
theload  decreases  and  decreasing  as  the  load  increases.  If  the 
current  fluctuations  are  wide  and  quite  frequent,  as  on  trolley 
lines  where  the  cars  are  started  and  stopped  so  often,  an  at- 
tendant would  be  constantly  required  to  manipulate  the 
rheostat,  or  some  automatic  device  employed  for  this  purpose, 
so  that  this  machine  is  not  suitable  for  such  work.  Shunt 
dynamos  are  adapted  to  cases  where  the  load  is  constant 
when  they  will  require  very  little  attention  after  the  proper 
regulation  has  been  made ;  they  are  classified  as  constant 
potential  dynamos  and  may  be  connected  in  parallel  when 


Fig.  364. — ^Two  Shunt  Dynamos  Connected  in  ParaUel. 

The  voltage  across  the  mains  is  equal  to  that  of  one  machine,  the  maximum  current 
on  the  mains,  equal  to  the  sum  of  that  of  the  two  machines. 

their  .voltages  are  equal.  Shunt  dynamos  may  be  connected 
in  parallel  by  connecting  the  positive  and  negative  brushes 
as  in  Fig.  364.  The  voltage  is  the  same  as  with  one  machine, 
but  the  current  output  will  be  the  sum  of  the  currents  each 
machine  can  furnish  separately.  The  voltage  of  the  machine, 
to  be  paralled  with  other  dynamos,  should  be  adjusted  equal 
to,  or  a  little  higher  than  their  potential,  when  it  can  be  con- 
nected to  the  common  circuit.  Such  machines  are  practically 
self-adjusting  to  load  conditions.  If  one  machine  runs  a 
little  faster  than  the  rest  it  will  do  more  work,  and  vice  versa. 
Shunt  dynamos  will  also  operate  in  series,  but  if  the  ma- 
chines are  of  different  sizes,  the  current  in  the  external  cir- 
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cuit  is  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the  smaller  machine. 
The  polarity  of  the  brushes  of  a  shunt  dynamo  may  be 
changed  by  either  reversing  the  field  connections  to  the 
brushes,  or  by  reversing  the  direction  in  which  the  armature 
rotates.  In  the  latter  case  the  brushes  will  also  have  to  be 
changed  to  agree  with  the  direction  of  rotation. 

Exp.  94 :  The  following  test,  No.  1,  was  made  upon  a  1.25-K.  W. 
shunt  wound  dynamo  and  illustrates  the  falling  of  potential  at  the 
brushes-as  the  load  increases.  The  voltmeter  was  placed  acroFs  the 
brushy,  the  ammeter,  in  series  with  some  lamps  joined  in  parallel, 
and  the  shunt  field  rheostat  adjusted  so  that  the  £.  M.  F.  was  110 
volts  with  no  load.  The  rheostat  was  not  adjusted  thereafter  during 
iihe  test. 


Teat  No.  1. 

Test  No.  2. 

Speed 

Volts  at  bniflhes 

Amperei 

Speed 

Volts  at  brushes 

1540 

110 

1 

2110 

100 

<< 

106 

2 

2200 

104 

<i 

103 

3 

2290 

108 

u 

100 

4 

2380 

112 

tt 

98 

5 

2470 

116 

Lan^ps 


Exp.  95 :  The  above  test,  No.  2,  illustrates  how  the  induced  volts 
vary  proportionally  with  the  speed.  The  field  magnets  were  sepa- 
rately excited  so  that  the  lines  of  force  cut  were  the  same  at  all 
speeds. 

Prob.  125  :  A  shunt  dynamo.  Fig.  365,  maintains  110  volts  acroFs 
100  incandescent  lamps  joined  in  parallel,  requiring  55  watts  and  110 

volts  each.   The  

lamps    are    lo-   ?  r^--v     ^^^        Xieads  .oH--ohTn. 

cated    100    feet  ^  &<    ^S  ^,  ^l 

from  the  dyna-  9  ^^     '  5^.03- Ohtn  |oo 

mo  and  the  re-  JJ^ 
sistance  of  the  *^' 

leads     is     . 02       pig.  365.— E.  M.  F.  and  P.  D.  of  a  Shunt  Dynamo. 
ohm;6.5K.  W. 

are  required  to  drive  the  dynamo.    Resistance  of   armature  .03, 
and  fields  37  ohms.     Find  the  following: 

(a)  P.  D.  at  brushes  ;  (b)  total  E.  M.  F.  generated ;  (c)  watts  logt 
in  the  armature  ;  (d)  in  the  field  ;  (e)  in  the  leads  ;  (f )  in  the  lamps, 
(g)  What  is  the  electrical  efficiency?  (h)  What  is  the  commercial 
efficiency  ? 

By  Formula  (63)  I  =  ^==n5^'i^'^^^'^^  amperes  for  lamps. 

(29)  E=IxR  =  50X.02  =  l  volt  drop  in  leads. 
110  +  1  =  111  volts  P.  D.  at  brushes  (a). 
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(28)  I  =  ^  =  i.y  «=  3  amperes  through  the  fields. 

50  +  3  =  53  amperes  through  the  armature. 

(29)  E  =8  I  X  R  =  53  X  .03  =  1.59  volts  lost  in  arma 

ture. 
1.59  -f  111  «  112.59  volts  total  E.  M.  F.  (b). 

(62)  W  =  E  X  I  ==  1.59  X  53  =  84.27  watts  lost  arma 
ture  (c). 
Ill  X  3=  333  watts  lost  in  fields  (d). 
1  X  50  =  50  watts  lost  in  leads  (e). 
110  X  50  =  5500  watts  lost  in  lamps  (f ). 

/iAo\  T?io^    TTff  W  5500  +  50 

(102)  Elec.  Eff.  =;v  ^  ^  ^  w,  =^5550  +  84.27  +  333 

=  .93  =:  93  per  cent  (g). 
(84)  Com.  Eff.  ^  ,,^^  =1^0=  '^^^^  ^^"^""^  ^^)- 

363.  Action  of  the  Series  Dynamo  (Constant  Current). 

—In  a  series  dynamo,  Fig.  366,  the  field  coils  are  in  genes 
fnih  the  armature,  and  have  a  low  resistance,  since  the  cur- 
rent from  the  armature  flows 
through  them  to  the  external  cir- 
cuit.* The  field  ampere-turns 
of  a  series  dynamo,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  shunt  machine, 
are  the  product  of  a  much  larger 
current  and  a  less  number  of 
turns.  With  the  armature  running 
at  a  constant  speed,  the  E.  M.  F. 
and  current  from  a  series  dynamo 
will  vary  with  every  change  in 
the  resistance  of  the  external  cir- 
cuit, since  each  change  of  current 
alters  the  field  magnetising  cur- 
rent, and  consequently,  the  E 
M.  F.  induced  in  the  armature.  In 
practice  the  current  from  a  series 
dynamo  is  required  to  be  con» 
Btant,  irrespective  of  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit, 
while  the  voltage  is  altered  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  cir- 
cuit. It  is  thus  a  constant  current  dynamo.  The  regulation  is 
accomplished  by  either  of  two  general  methods.     In  the  first 

*For  example,  the  field  magnets  of  a  160-light  Brush  series  arc  dyDamo  have  a  resist- 
RDce  of  17.2  ohms  and  the  armature  for  the  combination  given  in  If  881,  has  a  resistance 
of  18  ohms.    The  loss  in  the  armature  is  thus  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  field. 


JMAU^   cmcviT 


Fig.  366.— Series  Dynamo. 

Hie  fields  are  in  series  with  the  arma- 
ture.   A-Fig.360. 
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metfacxf  the  armature  used  is  of  the  open  coil  type,  %  331,  and 
the  position  of  the  brushes  is  automatically  moved  so  as  to  be 
in  connection  with  the  armature  coils  while  they  are  passing 
through  any  stage  of  induction,  from  the  points  of  maximum 
induced  E.  M.  F.  to  the  minimum,  or  neutral  points.  Any 
change  in  the  current  strength  tending  to  change  the  field 
magnetism  is  thus  neutralized  by  a  corresponding  opposite 
change  in  the  E.  M.  P.  The  automatic  regulator  is  usually 
a  solenoid  and  core  attached  to  the  brushes  and  actuated  by 
the  main  current.  This  method  is  utilized  in  the  Thomson- 
Houston  arc  light  dynamo.  In  the  second  method  an  ad* 
justable  rheostat  is  placed  in  shunt  witH  the  series  field  mag- 
nets, Figs.  366,  367,  and  the  main  current  divides  in  propor- 
tion to  the  resistances  of  the  two  circuits.  The  arm  of  the 
rheostat  is  auto-  sbrc  p 

notnofdTdlo^  1 — fggiwflySwwm]^ 

arrangement    actu-    .         J  ^^  1*^  /^    t 

ated  by  the  main 
current.  If  the  re- 
sistance of  the  ex- 
ternal circuit  is 
suddenly  lowered, 
^he  increased  cur- 
rent immediately 
actuates  the  sole- 
noid and  rheostat 
arm  in  a  direction  I^ig.  367.-BeznUting  the  Volta^  of  a  Seriet 
.       J,  ..  Dvnamo  by  Shunting  the  Senes  Field. 

to  decrease  its  re- 
sistance, thereby  shunting  more  current  from  the  field  circuit, 
and  preventing  the  rise  of  E.  M.  F.  When  the  external  resist- 
ance is  increased  the  resistance  in  the  rheostat  is  automati- 
cally increased  and  more  current  flows  around  the  field  mag- 
nets, thus  increasing  the  E.  M.  F.  This  second  method  is  used 
in  the  Brush  arc  li^ht  generator.  Obviously  a  series  dynamo 
will  not  self-excite  when  the  external  circuit  is  open,  and  will 
not "  build  up  "  when  the  external  resistance  is  very  high. 
This  may  be  overcome  by  momentarily  short-circuiting  the 
machine  while  the  external  circuit  is  closed,  when  the  E.  M.  F. 
will  rise  to  a  sufficient  value  to  start  the  action.  With  a 
sensitive  automatic  regulator  a  series  machine  may  be  short- 
circuited  without  injury,  since  the  larger  current  which 
25 
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would  tend  to  flow,  immediately  actuates  the  automatk 
mechanism  in  such  a  manner  as  to  decrease  the  E.  M.  F. 

364.  Oomponnd  Machines  {(hnstwnJt  Potential). — Th>i 
compound  wound  dynamo  is  designed  to  automatically  give 
a  better  regulation  of  voltage  on  constant  potential  cir- 
cuits than  is  possible  with  a  shunt  machine,  and  possesses  the 
characteristics  of  both  the  series  and  shunt  dynamos.  The 
shunt  field  is  the  same  as  in  the  shunt  dynamo,  ^nA  inde- 
pendent series  field  spools  are  added,  through  which  the  main 
current  flows.  These  are  connected  so  as  to  increase  the 
magnetism  of  each  pole  produced  by  the  shunt  winding,  Fig. 
368.  With  no  current  in  the  external  circuit  the  machine 
separately  excites  by  its  shunt  field.  When  current  flows 
to  the  external  circuit  the  voltage  at  the  brushes  is  not 
lowered,  as  in  the  shunt  dynamo,  since  the  series  winding 

strengthens  the  field 
by  the  current  flow- 
ing through  it,  and 
thus  raises  the  volt- 
age in  proportion 
to  the  increased 
current.  By  a 
proper  selection  of 
the  number  of  turns 
ii^  the  series  coils, 
the  voltage  is  thus 
i-  kept  automatically 

Fig.  368.— Compound  Wound  Dynamo.  constant    for    wide 

me «.rie» and  shunt  field  act  in  unison.    F-Fig.860.       fluctuations  in  load 

without  changing  the  shunt  field  rheostat.  If  a  greater 
number  of  turns  is  used  in  the  series  coil  than  required 
for  constant  voltage  at  all  loads,  the  voltage  will  rise  as 
the  load  is  increased,  and  thus  make  up  for  the.  loss  on 
the  transmission  lines,  so  that  a  constant  voltage  will 
then  be  maintained  at  some  distant  point  from  the  generator. 
The  machine  is  then  said  to  be  over-compounded.  This  over- 
compounding  is  usually  designed  for  a  rise  of  voltage  from  5 
to  10  per  cent  of  that  of  the  machine,  from  no  load  to  full 
load.  In  design,  the  field  coils  are  wound  with  a  greater 
number  of  turns  than  actually  required,  and  the  machine  is 
accurately  compounded  by  a  running  load  test  after  com- 
pletion.    These  adjustments  are  made  by  placing  a  German 
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silver  shunt  in  parallel  with  the  series  field  bo  that  the  main 
current  divides  between  the  two  circuits,  Z,  Fig.  371;  also 
19,  of  Fig,  361.  The  length  of  the  shunt  can  then  be  regu- 
lated tc  send  sufficient  current  around  the  series  coils  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  compounding.  In  ashort  shunt  compound 
wound  generator  the  shunt  field  ie  subjected  to  a  higher  ■ 
voltage  than  in  the  long  shunt  connections.  The  E.  M.  F. 
applied  to  the  shunt  field  in  the  latter  case  for  any  particular 
load,  being  equal  to  the  E.  M.  F.  at  the  brushes  minus  the  drop 
on  the  aeries  field,  F  and  G  of  Fig.  360.  Compound  wound 
direct  current  dynamos  are  used  ia  incandescent  electric  light- 


LiilCipolar  C 
euted  to  a.  Si 

Output  It  bmshei.  NO  Hnipfreaiit  lis  idIis,    Speel, 'i70TeinLu(lona.   Pol«,  B.   Approtk 
mrmatuie  mad  commuUtor,  2,1130  paunds;  geaeratoriMmplele,  11,200  pounds. 

ing  stations  and  in  electric  railway  power  stations  where  the 
load  is  very  fluctuating.  A  short  circuit  on  a  compound  wound 
dynamo  overloads  the  machine,  since  the  excessive  current 
flowing  through  the  series  field  tends  to  keep  the  voltage  at 
its  normal  value.  Unless  the  line  is  automatically  opened 
under  such  a  condition  either  by  a  fuse  or  circuit  breaker, 
the  machine  and  its  driving  engine  will  be  damaged.  To 
avoid  heavy  short  circuits,  which  would  damage  such  genera- 
lois  as  well  as  their  engines,  they  are  protected  by  automatjo 
circuit  breakers,  Fif.  176. 
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Exp.  96:  The  following  test  was  made  on  the  1.25-K.  W.  dynamo^ 
referred  to  in  Exp.  94.  The  series  field  was  short-circuited  in  the 
previous  tests.  Both  fields  are  acting  in  the  present  case.  The  ma' 
chine  was  adjusted  to  110  voltn  by  the  shunt  field  rheostat  as  before, 
and  not  changed  during  the  test.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  potential 
is  constant  whether  1  lamp  or  5  lamps  are  in  circuit.  Compare  with 
the  shunt  dynamo  test  in  \  352. 

Oompound-Woimd  Dynamo  Test. 


Speed. 

Volts  at 
Brushes 

Amperes. 

1540 
1540 
1540 
1540 
1540 

110 
110 
110 
110 
110 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Frob.  126 :  A  compound  wound  dynamo  supplies  100  amperes  at 
112  volts  to  a  group  of  lamps  located  75  feet  from  the  generator,  lle- 
sistance  of  leads  .02  ohm  ;  armature  .01  ohm  ;  series  coil  .02  ohm  ; 
shunt  coil  40  ohujs ;  14  K.  W.  are  required  to  drive  the  machine, 
Fig.  370.     Find  tlie  following : 

(a)  P.  D.  at  brushes  ;  (b)  total  E.  M.  F.  generated;  (c)  watts  lost 
in  the  leads  ;  (d)  in  the  series  ;  (e)  in  the  shunt ;  (f )  in  the  arma- 
ture ;  (g)  in  the  lamps,  (h)  What  is  the  electrical  efficiency  ?  (k) 
"Wliat  is  the  commercial  efficiency  ? 


Series  .OROh-rn 


Leads  -oa  ohm 


(vm) 


IIS 

VottS. 


^^  100  Amperes 


-'7.5"  Feet 


Fig.  370.— E.  M.  F.  and  P.  D.  of  a  Compound  Wound  Dynamo. 

By  Formula  (29)  E  =  I  X  R  =  100  X  .02  ^  2  volts  drop  in  leads 

112  +  2  :=  114  volts  P.  D.  at  terminals. 
(29)  E  =^  I  X  R  =  100  X  .02  =  2  volts  drop  on  serirg 
field. 
114  +  2  =  116  volts  P.  D.  at  brushes  (a). 
116  volts  across  shunt  field. 

{2B)  I  =  ^  ^A^o  "^  ^'^  ampere?  through  shunt  field. 

100  +  2.9  ^  102.9    amperes,  total    current 
through  armature. 
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(29)  E  =  I  X  R  =  102.9  X  .01  =  1.029  volte  drop  in 
armature. 
E.  M.  F.  =  112  volts  (lamps)    +    2    volts 
(leads)  +  2  volts  (series)  +  1.029  volts 
(armature)  =  117.029  volts  (b). 

(68)  W  =  PR  =  100  X  100  X  .02  =  200  watts  (c); 

=  100  X  100  X*.02=  200  watts  (d); 

=  2.9  X  2.9  X  40  =  336.4  watts  (e)j 

=  102.9  X  102.9  X  .01  =  105.884  watts 

(62)  W  :^  E  X  I  =114  X  100  =  11400  watts  external 

circuit  (g). 

117.029  X  102.9  =  12042.28  watts  generated. 

(102)  Elec.  Eff.  =  ^    ■  ^    , ^  }2^^  «  .94 

^       '  W  +  w  +  Wj       12042.28 

=  94^  (h). 
(84)  Com.  Eff,  =  ^^  =  rlS  =  -^^  =^^^^  (^)' 

365.    Oompound  Wound  Dynamos  in  Parallel— The 

Equalizer. — Compound  wound  dynamos  are  generally  run 
in  parallel,  but  more  care  must  be  exercised  in  connecting 
them  in  circuit  than  with  the  shunt  machine.  In  order  t« 
connect  several  compound  wound  dynamos  in  parallel  a 
special  regulating  device,  called  an  equalizing  bar  must  be 
used.  The  function  of  this  equalizer  is  to  enable  each  ma- 
chine to  take  its  share  of  the  load  and  to  make  the  load  on 
the  machines  so  paralleled,  independent  of  slight  changes  in 
speed.  The  equalizing  bar,  Fig.  371,  connects  the  brush  ol 
one  dynamo,  to  which  the  series  field  is  attached,  to  the  cor- 
responding brush  of  another  dynamo.  Both  brushes,  so 
connected,  are  of  the  same  polarity  and  also  of  the  same  po- 
tential when  the  machines  run  at  the  same  voltage.  The 
action  is  as  follows  :  suppose  the  compound  wound  dynamo 
No.  1,  Fig.  371,  is  carrying  a  load  and  it  is  desired  to  par- 
allel machine  No.  2  with  it ;  the  latter  is  brought  up  to  speed 
and  its  voltage  regulated  by  the  shunt  field  rheostat  till  a 
voltmeter  indicates  that  it  is  equal  to  that  of  No.  1.  Though 
the  terminals  of  the  loaded  and  free  machines  are  now  equal 
in  voltage  the  voltage  at  the  brushes  of  the  loaded  machine 
will  be  higher  than  that  of  the  other,  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  drop  on  the  series  field  of  No.  1.  There  is  thus  a  dif- 
ference of  potential  between  the  two  ends  of  the  equalizing 
bar^  and  when  this  switch  (E)  is  closed,  some  current  flows 
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through  the  equalizer  and  around  the  series  field  of  machinii 
No.  2  to  the  external  circuit.  The  line  switch  S'  is  now 
closed  and  the  tree  machine  takes  some  portion  of  the  load 
and  is  further  regulated  by  its  shunt  field  rheostat.  When 
complete  equalization  of  load  occurs  there  will  be  no  current 
in  the  equalizer.  If  the  speed  of  eitlier  machine  falls, 
thereby  lowering  its  voltage,  current  from  the  other  machine 
will  flow  through  the  equalizer  and  strengthen  its  series 
field,  thus  increatiing  the  voltage.  There  is  thus  sometimes 
no  current  in  an  equalizer  white  at  other  times  it  may  he  flow- 
ing in  either  one  direction  or  the  other.  To  reduce  thel'  R 
loss,  the  equalize  should  be  as  short  as  possible  and  as  large 


Fig.  371.— Two  Compoond  Wound  Dyi 


Connected  In  ParslleL 


as  the  main  dynamo  cables.  A  triple  pole  switch  is  gener- 
ally used  for  coupling  a  compound  dynamo  with  others,  the 
middle  blade  ot  which  is  slightly  longer  than  the  other  two, 
and  ia  connected  to  the  equalizer.  When  the  switch  is  closed 
the  equalizer  is  thus  connected  first,  and  the  main  terminals 
a  little  later.  In  shutting  down  a  dynamo  in  parallel  with 
others  the  main  line  terminals  are  first  disconnected  and  then 
the  equalizer,  which  ia  performed  in  one  operation  with  the 
triple  pole  switch  alluded  to  above.  The  voltage  should 
then  be  lowered  by  inserting  all  the  resistance  of  the  shunt 
field  rheostat  in  circuit,  when  this  field  circuit  switch  may  be 
opened,  and  then  the  speed  reduced.  Any  number  of  com- 
pound dynamos  may  be  operated  in  pamllel.  If  the  ma- 
chines are  of  different  capacities  they  may  also  be  run  in 
parallel,  provided  that  the  voltages  are  the  same,  and  resist- 
ances of  the  series  fields  made  inversely  proportional  to  the 
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current  capacities  of  the  several  machines  to  be  connected. 
Each  machine  will  then  take  load  in  proportion  to  its  ca^ 
pacity.  The  series  fields  can  be  adjusted  by  adding  several 
turns  of  extra  wire  to  this  circuit,  as  required, 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Why  are  large  dynamos  constructed  with  multipolar  rather 
than  bipolar  fields  ? 

2.  Sketch  a  ring  armature  located  in  a  six-pole  multipolar  field, 
indicating  the  polarity  of  brushes  and  fields,  and  direction  of  current 
from  the  armature. 

3.  What  is  the  distinction  between  constant  current  and  constant 
.  potential  dynamos  ? 

4.  What  is  a  compound- wound  dynamo  ? 

5.  Since  the  field  magnets  of  a  self-exciting  dynamo  are  not  sup- 
plied with  current  from  any  external  source,  how  is  it  possible  for 
the  machine  to  generate  ? 

6.  A  llO-volt  incandescent  lamp  is  connected  to  the  terminals  of  a 
series  machine  running  at  its  proper  speed  and  capable  of  generating 
4000  volts,  yet  the  lamp  fails  to  light.    Why  is  this? 

7.  The  main  switch  of  a  shunt  dynamo  is  closed  and  then  the  ma- 
chine started  up,  but  it  refuses  to  "  build  up."    Why  is  this  ? 

8.  A  large  number  of  lights  are  suddenly  switched  off  from  a 
circuit  connected  to  a  shunt  dynamo.  What  two  actions  will  imme- 
diately occur^at  the  generator  and  how  will  you  counteract  them  ? 

9.  Wiiat  are  "  residual  volts  "  ? 

10.  Give  two  reasons  for  the  fall  of  potential  at  the  brushes  of  a 
shunt  dynamo  when  the  current  from  it  is  increased. 

11.  What  is  the  advantage  of  a  compound- wound  generator  over  a 
shunt  type  of  machine  7 

12.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  method  of  regulating  the  field 
mas^netising  force  of  a  series  and  shunt  machine  ? 

13.  A  generator  is  compounded  for  10  per  cent  of  its  rated  voltage. 
What  is  meant  by  this  and  how  is  it  accomplished? 

14.  What  is  meant  by  an  over-compounded  generator? 

15.  Since  an  alternating  current  is  not  suitable  for  magnetising  its 
field  magneto,  how  can  an  alternator  be  self-exciting  ? 

16.  What  is  an  exciter,  and  for  what  is  it  used  ? 

17.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  joining  two  shunt  dynamos  in  series 
if  one  machine  is  rated  at  45  K.  W.  and  the  other  at  100  K.  W?  Both 
machines  have  the  sameE.  M.  F. 

18.  What  is  an  equalizing  bar,  and  for  what  purpose  is  it  used  ? 

19.  How  would  you  proceed  to  parallel  a  compound  wound  D.  C. 
machine,  which  is  "  shut  down,"  with  two  others  carrying  loads  ? 

20.  How  would  you  disconnect  and  shut  down  one  oi  the  machines 
in  question  19  ? 

21 .  Make  diagramatic  sketches  of  all  the  different  methods  of  field 
excitation  with  which  you  are  familiar. 
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PROBLEMS. 

1.  A  series  dynamo  h&s  an  armature  resistance  of  .03  ohm  *  the  field 
coils,  .01  ohm ;  the  machine  is  connected  to  an  arc  lamp  requiring  14 
ani|>ere8  and  liaving  a  resistance  of  4  ohms ;  the  n  sistance  of  the  lead 
wires  is  .4  ohm.  The  machine  requires  1^  H.  P.  to  drive  it.  Find  the 
following:  (a)  Total  £.  M.  F.  generated.  (d)P.D.  at  the  brushes,  (c) 
Electrical  efficiency.  (6)  Commercial  efficiency.  Ans,  (a)  62. 16  volts'; 
(6)  61.74  volts ;  (c)  99  ^ ;  (d)  77  J&. 

2.  A  shunt  dynamo  is  connected  to  150  lamps,  connected  in  parallel, 
each  having  a  resistance  of  60  ohms  (hot),  and  requiring  .85  ampere. 
The  resistance  of  the  armature  is  .02  ohm ;  field  magnets,  22  onms  ; 
leads  neglected,  (a)  Find  the  E.  M.  F.  (6)  What  is  the  P.  D.  ?  Ans, 
(a)  53.596  volts  ;  {b)  51  volts. 

3.  A  compound  wound  short  shunt  dynamo  is  connected  to  700  in- 
candescent lamps  in  parallel,  each  having  a  resistance  of  220  ohms  (hot) 
and  requiring  110  volts.  Resistance  of  leads,  .02  ohm  ;  shunt  field,  40 
ohms ;  series  field,  .015  ohm  ;  armature,  .025  ohm.  It  requires  70 
H.  P.  to  drive  the  machine.  Find  the  following :  (a)  E.  M.  F.  gen- 
erated. (6)  P.  D.  at  brushes,  (c)  Drop  on  series  field,  (d)  Watts 
lost  in  shunt  field,  (e)  Watts  lost  on  the  line.  (/)  Electrical  effi- 
ciency, (g)  Commercial  efficiencv.  {h)  Make  complete  sketch.  Ans, 
(a)  131.076  volts  ;  (6)  122.25  volts ;  (c)  5.25  volts  ;  (d)  373.565  watts; 
(e)  2450  watts  ;  Cf )  88  %;(</)  78  %. 

4.  The  series  coii  of  a  short  shunt  compound  dynamo,  connected  tf 
450 .6-ampere  100- volt  lamps  in  parallel,  is  .009  ohm.  The  resistance 
of  the  leads  is  .2  ohm.  (a)  What  is  the  P.  D.  at  the  brushes  ?  (6)  At 
the  machine  terminals?    Ans,  (a)  156.43  volts ;  (6)  154  volts. 


LESSON  XXIX. 

DIRBCT  CURRENT  MOTORS. 

Comparison  Between  a  Dynamo  and  a  Motor -Principles  of  tftp 
Motor — Direction  of  Ro'tiition  of  Series  and  Shunt  Motors— Posi^ 
tionof  the  Bruslies  on  a  Motor — Counter  Electromotive  Force  or 
a  Motor — Normal  Speed  of  a  Motor— Mechanical  Work  Performed 
by  a  Motor-Torque — Output  and  Rating  of  Motors— Moto  Speed 
and  Torque — Methods  of  Motor  Speed  Regulation— Speed  Regu- 
lation of  Series  Motors  (Second  Method)  —  Series  Motors  for 
Railway  Work — Operating  Motors— Efficiency  of  a  Motor— Elec- 
tric Traction— Questions  and  Problems. 

366.  Oomparison  Between  a  Dynamo  and  a  Motor.  --- 

A  dynamo  is  a  machine  for  generating  electrical  energy  by 
moving  conductors  in  a  magnetic  field,  the  force  necessary  to 
toaintain  the  motion  being  supplied  by  a  steam  engine  or 
other  source  of  power.  An  electric  motor  is  just  the  reverse 
of  a  dynamo,  and  is  a  machine  for  converting  electrical 
power  supplied  to  it  into  mechanical  power  at  the  motor 
pulley.  When  the  field  magnets  of  a  dynamo,  as  Fig.  303, 
are  excited  and  a  current  is  passed  through  its  armature  by 
means  of  the  brushes,  the  armature  will  revolve  in  the  mag- 
netic field.  The  rotation  is  due  to  the  electrodynamic  action 
between  the  magnetic  field  of  the  current-carrying  wires  upon 
the  armature,  and  that  produced  by  the  field  magnets.  An 
electric  motor,  for  direct  currents,  is  constructed  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  dynamo.  Any  machine  that  can  be  used  as  a 
dynamo  will,  when  supplied  with  electrical  power,  run  as  an 
electric  motor,  and  conversely,  an  electric  motor,  when  driven 
by  niechanical  power,  will  supply  electrical  energy  to  the 
circuit  connected  to  it.  Thus,  a  dynamo  and  motor  are  con- 
vertible machines,  and  the  previous  lessotis  upon  the  con- 
struction of  dynamos  will  apply  equally  as  well  to  the  electric 
motor.  Motors  are  classified  in  the  same  manner  as  dynamos 
and  may  be, 

(a)  Series  loound, 

(b)  Shunt  wound y 

(c)  Compound  v)oundo 

39.^ 
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The  fieldR  may  be  eitlier  bipolar  or  multipolar,  and  sines 
the  number  of  poles  determines  the  number  of  neutral  pointa, 
there  must  be  as  many  brushes  as  poles,  except  when  the 
commutator  is  cross-connected,  page  333. 

867.  PrincipleB  of  the  Motor. — The  principles  involved 
in  the  rotation  of  the  armature  conductors,  when  placed  in  a 
magnetic  field,  are  fully  discussed  under  the  subject  of  elec- 
trodynamics, Lesson  XXIII.  it  was  there  experimentally 
shown  how  a  single  loop,  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  could  be 
made  to  rotate,  by  commutating  the  current  through  it  at  the 
proper  instant  in  a  revolution,  %  275,  and  how  the  turning 


Fig,  372.— Psrta  of  a  20-H.  P.  Direct  Current  Slow  Speed  Motor. 

K.  W.,  18.    Vol U,  MO.    Amperee,  60.    Speed,  600  rovolutiooi  per  minule.    ATerage  ngl 

weight, 2160  pounda.    ijlimeterotpuller,  Hlncbesi  face,  S  iDcbei. 

effort  was  increased  by  increasing  the  number  of  loops  or 
coils  and  arranging  them  at  different  angles  with  reference  to 
the  field.*  When  the  loops  are  angularly  disposed  around  an 
iron  core,  as  in  a  Gramme  or  drum  ring  armature,  and  then 
placed  in  a  powerful  magnetic  field  and  a  current  passed 
through  them,  each  loop  tends  to  move  to  the  position  in 
which  it  encloses  the  greatest  number  of  the  lines  of  the 
field.  The  direction  in  which  each  loop  will  move  will  be  such 
that  its  lines  of  force  will  be  in  the  same  direction  as  the 

*  I'ha  atudeut  iA  odrUed  to  agaip  read  ^  275. 
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lines  of  force  of  the  field  ;  the  force  with  which  it  will  move^ 
or  the  turning  effort  or  torque,  ^[  362,  will  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  current  flowing  through  it  (that  is,  the  strength 
of  current  driving  the  motor),  the  size  of  the  loop,  and  the 
density  of  the  lines  of  force  through  it.  When  the  loop 
arrives  at  the  position  where  it  accommodates  the  greatest 
number  of  the  lines  of  force  through  it  in  the  same  direction 
as  its  own  lines,  the  force,  or  turning  effort,  stops.  If  moved 
past  this  position  the  electrodynamic  force  is  reversed  and 
now  tends  to  turn  the  coil  back  to  the  position  of  maximum 
lines  of  force  through  it.  To  obtain  continuous  rotation,  the 
current  through  each  loop  must  be  reversed  at  the  instant 
that  the  turning  effort  ceases.  These  reversals  are  automat- 
ically performed  by  the  commutator.  The  drum  or  Gramme 
ring  armatures  fulfill  these  conditions,  their  commutators  re- 
versing the  current  through  the  coils  at  the  proper  instant, 
when  the  brushes  are  correctly  set  and  adjusted. 

In  a  dynamo  the  direction  of  current  in  the  armature  is 
such  as  to  oppose  the  motion  producing  it,  Lenz's  Law ;  the 
reaction  increased  as  the  current  from  it  increased,  thereby 
requiring  additional  power  to  drive  it  as  the  load  increased. 
The  reaction  of  the  current  in  the  armature  of  a  dynamo  is 
thus  opposed  to  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  armature. 

In  a  motor,  the  reaction  of  the  magnetic  field  of  the  arma- 
ture conductors  upon  the  magnetic  field  surrounding  them  is 
such  as  to  move  the  armature  wires  across  the  field  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  armature  rotates,  and  it  is  this  force 
which  is  used  to  perform  mechanical  work  at  the  motor 
pulley.  The  greater  the  load  applied  to  the  pulley  of  a  motor 
the  greater  will  be  this  force  or  turning  effort  (torque),  and 
consequently  the  greater  the  current  taken  by  the  motor 
armature  from  the  supply  mains. 

368.   Direction   of  Rotation   of  Series   and    Shunt 

Motors. — The  direction  of  rotation  of  a  motor,  or  that  in 
which  any  dynamo  will  rotate  when  used  as  a  motor,  can  be 
found  by  the  left-hand  rule,  page  278,  when  the  polarity  of 
the  field  magnets  and  the  direction  of  current  through  the 
armature  have  been  ascertained.  Place  the  left  hand,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  243,  so  that  the  fingers  correspond  with  the 
polarity  and  direction  of  current  in  the  single  armature  coil 
motor.  Fig.  373,  and  it  is  found  that  the  loop  will  rotate  in 
the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  clock.     The  direction  of  rota- 
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tion  of  a  motor  can  be  changed  by  reversing  the  current 
either  through  the  armature  or  through  the  fields,  biit  not 
through  both.  If  both  are  changed,  the  motor  will  run  in 
the  same  direction  as  before.     See  page  279. 

A  series  dynamo  when  supplied  with  current  becomes  a 
teries  motor,  Fig.  366,  and  will  run  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  its  motion  as  a  generator.  Reversing  the  direction  of  cur- 
rent at  its  terminals  will  not 
change  the  direction  of  rotation, 
since  the  current  still  flows 
through  the  armature  in  the  same 
direction  as  through  the  field, 
Fig.  366.  Reverse  either  the 
armature  or  field  connections  to 
change  the  direction  of  motion. 

A  shunt  dynamo  runs  in  the 
same   direction  when   used  as  a 

Fig.  373.— Single  Loop  Armature    ^^^'^'^^^    motor,    Fig.   362,    as    when 

Driven  as.  a  Motor.  used  as  a  generator.     This  wil! 

The  dotted  arrows  indicate  the  direo-     be  Seen  from  Fig.  362  !  if  the  CUr- 
tioo  of  counter  E.  M.  F.  _i.      x  «.  x  i 

rent,  from  an  external  source, 
enters  by  the  lower  brush  it  will  flow  up  through  tht 
armature  in  the  same  direction  as  when  it  is  used  as  adyamo, 
but  the  current  through  the  fields  will  be  reversed  from  the 
direction  indicated  in  the  figure,  since  the  fields  are  in  par- 
allel with  the  brushes. 

Exp.  97  :  Connect  the  student's  experimental  dynamo,  Fig.  309,  as 
a  shunt  motor,  Fig.  362 ;  adjust  the  brushes  so  as  to  make  contact 
with  the  collector  rings  ;  place  the  armature  coil  with  its  plane  hori- 
zontal and  pass  a  current  through  the  motor.  The  coil  is  urged  around 
until  its  plane  becomes  vertical,  when  rotation  ceases,  according  to 
the  principle  outlined  in  1[  357.  Incline  the  coil  at  any  angle  to  the 
vertical  position,  and  upon  closing  the  circuit  it  rotates  to  the  vertical 
position  and  stops. 

Exp.  98:  Now  adjust  the  brushes  upon  the  two-part  commidatoh 
and  repeat  Exp.  97.  The  coil  rotates  continuously  in  one  direction 
at  several  hundred  revolutions  per  minute.  The  direction  of  current 
is  reversed  by  the  commutator  at  each  half  revolnt'on. 

Exp.  99 :  Find  the  polarity  of  the  field  magnets  with  a  compam, 
also  the  polarity  of  tne  supply  line,  and  note  whether  the  direction 
of  rotation  is  according  to  the  left-hand  rule,  page  278. 

Exp.  100:  Reverse  the  current  at  the  motor  terminals  and  the 
direction  of  rotation  is  the  same  as  before.  Wiiy  ?  Now  reverse  the 
direction  of  rotation,  T[  267. 

u  101 :  Connect  the  motor  armature  in  series  with  the  two  deld 
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toils  in  parallel,  so  that  the  polea  have  the  proper  polarity,  N  and  S, 
It  ia  now  a  series  motor,  (a)  Apply  the  left-hand  rule,  page  278,  for 
the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  armature,    (b)  Reverse  tlie  direction 


of  rotation,  as  in  ^  ^ 
359.  Position  of  the  Brnahes  on  a  Motor. — The  reaction 

of  the  armature  current  upon  the  field  of  a  motor  distort*  it 
just  as  in  a  generator,  ^  337.  The  lines  of  force  are,  how- 
ever, now  crowded  together  under  the  opposite  pole  tips  to 
those  illustrated  in  Fig.  349.  The  neutral  line,  or  plane  will, 
therefore,  advance  backward  against  the  direction  of  rotation 
of  the  motor,  and  it  is  at  this  position  commutation  in  a  mo- 
tor should  take  place.  The  brushes  are  set  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  given  for  a  dynamo  in  ^  339,  but  are  rocked  backward 
against  ths  direction  of  rotation  till  the  neutral  point  or  non- 
sparking  position  is  found.  The  angle  of  advance  against  the 
direction  of  rotation  will  increase  as  the  current  taken  by  the 


H.  p.  driTing  d jnimo  —  3t.l.  \  Wiitta  Intake  bj  mglgrs.  208M.M  wntU, 

EffldencT  ofdyDimio.  *0».  EMcinocj  ot  motor,  mi, 

UieftilwUUgMierawil— ai967.2(!».4H.P.)  I  Dnefui  power  developed  by  motor,  BaH.P. 
General  efflcleocT  or  tb«  enUre  trmosmlnlun  lynem,  S^ 
Pig.  374.— Electrical  Power  TranamiBsion. 
motor  increases,  or  as  the  work  it  is  required  to  perform  in- 
creases, and  decrease  as  the  load  is  removed.  The  conditions 
and  remedies  for  the  sparking  at  the  brushes  of  a  motor  are 
the  same  as  those  given  in  ^[340. 

360.  Counter  Electromotive  Force  of  a  Motor.— The 
armature  wires  of  a  motor,  rotating  in  its  own  magnetic  field 
cut  the  lines  of  force  just  as  if  it  were  being  driven  as  a  dyna- 
mo, arid  consequently  there  is  an  induced  E.  M.  F.  in  them. 
Bj-  applying  the  right  and  left-hand  rules  to  the  single  coil  in 
Fig.  373,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  it  is  rotated  clockwise,  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  induced  E.  M.  F.  will  tend  to  send  a  currenl 
around  the  coil  from  A  to  B,  to  C,  to  D,  while  when  supplied 
with  current  as  a  motor,  to  rotate  in  the  same  direction,  the 
appHed  pressure  will  oppose  the  induced  pressure  and  cause 
a  current  to  flow  from  D  to  C,  to  B,  to  A.  This  induced  mo- 
tor pressure  is  called  the  Counter  Electromotive  Force  (ab- 
breviated C.  E.  M.  F.)  and  is  always  in  such  a  direction  as 
to  oppose  the  direction  of  the  pressure  applied  to  the  motor 
terminals,  or  to  that  of  the  supply  mains.  The  dotted  arrows, 
in  Fig.  373,  indicate  the  direction  of  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  and 
the  solid  arrows,  that  of  the  applied  E.  M.  F.  as  found  by 
the  right  and  left-hand  rules.  This  counter  E.  M.  F.  is  a  very 
important  property  possessed  by  the  motor,  as  will  be  shown 
later  on.  A  motor,  without  load,  will  run  at  such  a  speed 
that  its  counter  E.  M.  F.  will  very  nearly  equal  the  applied 
pressure. 

The  counter  E.  M.  F.  of  a  motor  running  at  any  speed 
will  be  the  same  as  when  it  is  run  as  a  generator  at  this 
speed,  provided  the  field  strength  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
hence  to  find  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  of  a  motor  at  any  speed  : 
run  it  as  a  generator  at  this  speed  and  measure  the  induced 
E.  M.  F.  by  a  voltmeter.  The  counter  E.  M.  F.  may  also  be 
observed  by  connecting  a  lamp  across  the  terminals  of  a  shunt 
motor,  running  without  much  load,  and  opening  the  main 
supply  circuit  when  the  lamp  will  still  be  illunoiTiated  and 
gradually  become  dim  as  the  speed  of  the  motor  decreases. 
A  voltmeter  connected  across  the  motor  terminals  will  also 
indicate,  by  the  direction  of  the  needle's  deflection,  that  the 
counter  E.  M.  F.  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  line  E.  M.  F.  when 
the  supply  switch  is  opened. 

To  Find  the  Current  Flowing  Through  the  Armature 
OF  A  Motor  : 

Subtract  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  from  the  applied  E.  M,  F.  and 
divide  this  result  by  the  armature  resistance.  Ohm's  Law  for  f^ 
motor,  then,  is  as  follows  : 

Let  E  =  E.  M.  F.  applied  at  motor  brushes  ; 
^  =  counter  E.  M.  F.  developed  by  motor ; 
I  =  current  through  motor  armature  ; 
r  =  internal  resistance  of  motor  armature. 

Then,  1  =  ^^^ (103). 

Also  by  transposition,  §=E— (iXr) (104). 
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The  counter  E.  M.  P.  can  never  equal  the  E.  M5,  F. ,  but  is  al- 
ways less  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  drop  in  the  motor  arma- 
ture (I  X  r).  The  difference  between  a  dynamo  and  motor  ia 
as  follows : 


Dsrnamo. 

The  Mbohanical  Driving 
FoBCE  IS  Equal  and  Opposite 
TO  THE  Counter  Electrodyna- 
Mic  Force. 

The  E.  M.  F.  is  Greater 
Than  the  Pressure  at  the  Ter- 
minals. 


Motor. 

The  Electrodynamic  Driv- 
ing Force  is  Equal  and  Oppo- 
site TO  the  Mechanical  Force 
of  the  Driven  Machinery. 

The  Counter  E.  M.  F.  is 
Less  Than  the  Pressure  at  the 
Terminals. 


To  Find  the  Counter  E.  M.  P.  of  a  Motor  : 

Multiply  the  resistance  of  the  armature  by  the  current  flowing 
through  it  and  subtract  this  product  from  the  E,  M,  F»  applied  to 
the  motor  brushes^  Formula  (^104)* 

The  counter  E.  M.  F.  of  a  motor  depends  upon  the  same 
factors  as  those  governing  the  induced  E.  M.  F.  in  a  dynamo, 
and  is  directly  proportional  to, 

(a)  The  number  of  lines  of  force  cut, 

(b)  Ihe  number  of  conductors  upon  the  armxiture^ 

(c)  The  speed  at  which  the  lines  of  force  are  cut. 

To  Find  the  Mechanical  Power  Developed  by  a  Motor  : 

Multiply  the  counter  E.  M,  F,  by  the  current  through  the  anna* 
ture. 

W  =,§  X  I (106). 

The  mechanioal  power  developed  includes  that  required 
for  mechanical  friction  losses  and  the  power  which  is  ex- 
pended in  eddy  currents  and  hysteresis. 

Prob.  127:  A  small  motor  is  connected  to  a  110-volt  circuit;  the 
counter  PI  M.  F.  at  a  particular  speed  is  100  volts  ;  the  resistance  of 
the  armature  is  2  ohms.  What  current  is  being  supplied  to  the 
aiotor? 

E— g       110  —  100 


By  Formula  (103)     I  = 


5  amperes. 


r      -         2 

E  =  110  volts,  S  =  100  voltp,  r  =  2  ohms. 

Prob.  128 :  The  armature  resistance  of  a  shunt  wound  motor  is  .5 
ohm,  and  at  a  certain  load  10  amperes  flow  through  it ;  the  drop  across 
the  mwtor  brushes  is  110  volte.     What  is  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  ? 

By  Formula  (104)    S  =  E  —  ( I  X  r)  =  110—  (10  X  .5)  =  105  voltg. 
£  =  110  volts,  I  =  10  amperes,  r  =  .5  ohm. 
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Proli.  IM;  What  current  would  the  motor  referred  to  in  ProbL  IR 
rpceive  if  it  hKd  no  counter  K.  M.  F.? 


By  Formula  (28)     I=jj=  ^  =55BmperM. 

E  =  110 volts,  R  =  2ohma. 

Prob.  130 :  (a)  What  power  is  developed  by  the  motor  in  Prob. 
IS7?  (I>)  Whnt  power  is  supplied  to  the  motorT  (c)  Wliat  in  the 
'sommercial  efficiency  of  the  niodor  (friction  loseeB  being  neglected)! 

By  Formula  (105)    W  =  *Xl  =  100x5  =  500  watts  (a). 

By  Formula  (02)    W  =  E  X  I  =  HO  X  5  =  550  watts  (b). 

By  Formula  (84)    Com.  Eff.  =  ^^--  =^  =  .90  =  90^  (c). 

There  ifi  no  counter  E.  M,  F.  induced  in  a  motor  armature 
until  it  b^ina  to  revolve,  so  that  the  current  Howing  through 
it,  when  stationary,  is  equal  to  E->-  Rias  in  Prob.  129.    When 
the  armature  begins  to  rotate, 
the  current  through  it  gradu- 
ally diminishes,  since   the 
counter  E.  M.  F.  risra  with  the 
speed.    It  requires  more  enei^y 
I  to  start  a  motor  than  to  main- 
tain it  at  any  particular  speed, 
^[   210,  so  that  the    counter 
E.    M.   F.   automatically   acts 
like  resistance  in  a  circuit,  and 
decreases  the  current  as   the 
speed  increases. 

The  great  advantage,  tlier., 

of  counter  E,  M.  F,  in  a  motor 

is  that  it  regulates  the  current 

Fig.376.— MotorWiniliDgeProtecttd   without   absorbing    the    elec- 

by  C^t  Iron  Hou.iog.  ^^j^,  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  rheostat, 

where  the  extra  energy  is  dissipated  as  heat;   motors  can 

thus  be  run  very  economically.    The  automatic  regulation  of 

the  current,  as  the  motor  attains  its  normal  speed,  is  shown 

in  the  following  experiment : 

Exp.  102 :  An  ammeter  is  connected  in  series  with  the  armature  ot 

d  small  motor  and  the  current  noted  for  several  speeds  read  from  an 
automatic  speed  indicator  (tachometer)  as  'ctlows : 


I 
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Speed— Revolutions 
per  minute. 

Amperes. 

Speed— Bevolutlons 
per  minute. 

Amperes. 

0 

500 

1000 

20.0 
16.2 
12  2 

1600 
1800 
1950 

7.8 
6.1 
5.1 

At  the  maximum  speed  the  motor  in  the  above  test  receives  5.1 
amperes,  or  about  one-ioui-th  of  the  current  which  would  flow^  through 
it  at  rest.  If  some  machinery  be  now  connected  to  the  motor  pulley 
by  a  belt,  the  motor  will  slow  down  somewhat,  thus  decreasing  the 
counter  E.  M.  F.  and  permitting  more  current  to  flow  through  the 
armature  to  perform  the  extra  work.  When  the  load  is  removed 
the  motor  increases  in  speed,  thus  increasing  the  counter  E.  M.  F. 
and  decreasing  the  current  taken  from  the  line.  There  is  thus 
a  continual  automatic  adjustment  between  the  current  supplied 
to  a  motor  and  the  work  it  has  to  perform,  or  the  electrical  power  taken 
from  the  supply  mains  by  a  motor  is  directly  proportional  to  the  mechanical 
power  it  is  required  to  develop  ai  its  pulley.  This  drop  in  speed  of  a 
shunt  motor,  running  fully  loaded,  may  be  5  per  cent  less  than  the 
flpeed  the  motor  attains  when  running  free. 

361.  Normal  Speed  of  a  Motor.— Suppose  a  shunt 
dynarao  maintains  a  P.  D.  of  110  volts  at  its  brushes  when 
driven  at  a  speed  of  1800  revolutions,  and  that  it  is  now  run 
as  a  motor,  and  110  volts  maintained  across  the  brushes. 
The  field  strength  will  be  the  same  as  when  it  was  run  as  a 
generator,  but  the  speed  at  which  the  motor  will  run  will 
be  less  than  1800  revolutions,  because  at  this  speed  the 
counter  E.  M.  F.  would  be  equal  to  the  applied  E.  M.  F., 
and  this  would  be  impossible,  since  the  motor  would  then 
receive  no  current  from  the  line.  The  counter  E.  M.  F. 
equals  the  applied  E.  M.  F.  minus  the  drop  in  the  arma- 
ture. Formula  (104). 

Suppose  the  above  motor  attains  a  speed  of  1600  revolu- 
tions.    When  run  as  a  generator,  the  induced  E.  M.  F.  per 

revolution  will  be  -.^^^  =  .061  volt  per  revolution.    At  1600 

revolutions  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  equals  160C  X  .061  =  97.6 
volts.  The  drop  in  the  armature  is  thus  the  difference  be- 
tween the  applied  pressure  and  the  counter  E.  M.  F. ,  or 
110  —  97.6=12.4  volts.  If  the  resistance  of  the  motor 
armature  is  .2  ohm,  then  the  current  the  armature  receives 
when  running  at  1600  revolutions,  is  12.4  -f-  .2  =  62  am- 
peres, Formula  (28).  The  watts  lost  in  the  motor  armature 
86 
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will  be,  Formula  (62),  12.4  X  62  =  768.8  watts;  the  wat^ 
applied  to  the  annature,  Formula  (62),  IIQ  X  62  =  6820  j 
watts  (9.1  H.  P.),  and  the  useful  power*  developed  b j  ^ 
the  motor  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  counter  £.  M. 
F.  and  the  armature  current,  Formula  (106),  or  97.6  X  62  = 
6051.2  watts  (8.1  H.  P.).  Suppose  the  motor  fields  receive  3 
amperes,  then  the  energy  from  the  line  expended  in  the  fields 
=  3  X  1 10  =  330  watts ;  or  total  energy  supplied  to  the  motor 
=  6820+330  =  7150  watts  (9.5  H,  P.)  intake  and  motor 
ou<pu<  =  6051.2  watts  (8.1  H.  P.).  The  commercial  eflSciency 
of  the  motor  is  from  Formula  (84)  and  ^  369. 

The  speed  which  any  motor  attains  is  such  that  the  sum  of  the 
counter  E.  M,  F,  developed  and  the  drop  in  the  armature  is  ex- 
actly  equal  to  the  applied  E.  M.  F,  This  is  expressed  by  the 
following  formula  derived  by  transposition  from  Formula 
(104): 

Counter  E.  M.  F.  +  ( I  X  r)  =  applied  E.  M.  F., 

or  @  +  ( I  X  r)  =  E (106). 

The  drop  in  the  armature  of  a  fiTotor  is  a  small  percentage 
of  the  applied  pressure,  about  2  per  cent  of  the  terminal 
pressure  in  a  500-K.  W.  motor  and  about  5  per  cent  in  a 
1-K.  W.  motor,  so  that  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  nearly  equals 
the  applied  E.  M.  F.  Since  the  power  driving  a  motor  equals 
the  applied  pressure  times  the  current,  most  of  which  is  use-  ( 
fully  expended  in  mechanical  output,  the  counter  E.  M.  F. 
is  an  essential  and  valuable  feature  of  the  motor,  rather  than 
a  detriment  to  its  operation. 

362.  Mechanical  Work  Performed  by  a  Motor- 
Torque. — The  mechanical  work  performed  by  a  motor  de-  i 
pends  upon  two  factors,  the  speed  and  the  torque,  and  is  ! 
equal  to  the  product  of  these  factors,  ^  213.  The  term  j 
'^  torque  "  is  applied  to  the  twisting  force  which  is  produced  in 
the  armature  when  a  current  is  sent  through  it,  and  repre-  | 
sents  the  effort  made  to  cause  rotation.  This  effort  is  made  "j 
up  of  two  components ;  first,  the  pull,  measured  in  pounds,  ' 
and  second,  the  length  of  arm  at  which  this  pull  acts.   The  j 

most  common  method  of  testing  the  mechanical  output  of  a     I 

-^ . — , . ,      ^ 

**■  NejclMUng  friction  lossei.  etc 
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motor  is  with  the  Prony  brake,  Fig.  376.  The  brake  consists 
of  a  lever  arm  of  wood  hollowed  out  to  fit  pulley  and  clamj)ed 
to  it  by  bolts  passing  through  a  wooden  block  on  opposite 
side  of  pulley,  bolts  being  fitted  with  wing  nuts,  by  means  of 
which  the  pressure  on  surface  of  pulley  can  be  adjusted,  thus 
altering  the  force  due  to  friction  and  the  pull  at  the  end  of 
the  lever  arm.  By  measuring  this  pull,  the  speed  of  rota- 
tion, and  the  length  of  the  lever  arm,  the  power  developed 
can  be  readily  calculated. 

Method. — The  principle  of  the  brake  is  quite  simple,  for  it  is 
evident  from  Fig.  376,  that  due  to  the  friction  of  the  clamp  on  motor 
pulley  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  lever  arm  pull  or  rotate.    The 
tendency  to  pull  or  rotate  is  measured  by  a  spring  balance  or  by 
means  of  a  platform  scale,  the  lever  arm  resting  on  a  V  block  on 
platform  of  scales.    Work  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  force  and  the  distance, 
( W  =  F  X  S  J  213 ) .      The    distance    r, 
( Fig.  376),  irom  the  center  of  the  shaft 
to  the  point  of  application  of  the  force 

resisting  the  tendency  of  the  lever  to        lyy  x  \m       pig.  376 Prony 

rotate,  is  ascertained  by  careful  raeas-        jtjV^^vn  Brake, 

urement.     In  one  revolution  of  the         "  ' 

pulley,  the  brake  arm  if  allowed  to 
rotate  with  it  would  describe  a  circle  having  a  radius  r  (len^h  of  arm,  Fig. 
376),  the  distance  then  through  which  the  point  of  application  of  the  force 
would  travel  w^ould  equal  2  ;r  r,  f  and  if  the  number  of  revolutions  is  S.  the 
power,  in  foot-pounds  per  minute,  is  Power  =  2  TT  r  S  F.  where  F  equals  the 
force  of  pull  in  pounds.  To  reduce  this  to  horse  power,  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  by  33,000,  since  one  mechanical  horse  power  equals  33,000  ft.  lbs.  of 
work  per  minute,  page  211,  or,  2  TT  r  S  F 

^'  ^'  ^  ~33;000  " 

363.  Output  aud  Rating  of  Motors. — The  capacity  of 

a  motor  to  perform  useful  work  is  limited  by  the  same  condi* 
tions  as  those  governing  the  capacity  of  a  generator,  ^  341. 
Motors  are  commercially  rated  according  to  the  amount  of 
power  they  will  maintain  at  full  load,  at  their  pulleys,  within 
the  limit  of  permissible  heating.  For  example,  a  10-K.  W. 
110- volt  motor  will,  when  supplied  with  110  volts  at  its 
terminals,  develop  10  K.  W.  or  13.4  horse  power  at  the 
pulley.  A  dynamo  will  have  less  capacity  when  driven  as 
a  motor  than  when  driven  as  a  generator,  since  in  the  latter 
case  the  driving  engine  furnishes  the  additional  power  to 
overcome  the  friction  and  internal  losses,  while  a  motor  must 
develop  this  extra  power.  For  example,  suppose  it  requires 
17  K.  W.  from  an  engine  to  drive  a  dynamo  with  15  K.  W. 

t  The  Greek  letter  TT  (pi)  represents  the  relation  between  the  diameter  of  a  circle  and  its 
dicumference,  and  is  equal  to  3.14M6.  Circumfereno '  a'  a  circle  »  TT  X  d,  where  d — Uif 
dtikmeter. 
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output,  wound  to  deliver  100  amperes  to  the  extenial  circuit 
at  full  load,  and  this  machine  is  to  be  used  as  a  motor.  The 
permissible  intake,  within  the  heating  limit,  will  be  15 
K.  W.  at  100  amperes,  and  since  2  K.  W.  were  previously 
required  for  friction  losses,  eddy  currents,  etc.,  only  about  18 
K.  VV.  output  will  be  available  at  the  motor  pulley.  A  motor 
will  thus  be  somewhat  larger  than  a  generator  of  the  same 
capacity. 

364.  Motor  Speed  and  Torque. — ^There  are  three  dii 
ferent  classes  of  work  to  be  performed  by  motors,  requiring 
as  many  different  conditions  of  motor  speed  and  torque,  a^ 
well  as  a  particular  type  of  motor  for  the  work  to  be 
performed. 

First.  When  a  motor  is  required  to  drive  a  crane,  a  hoist, 
or  an  elevator,  it  must  run  with  constant  torque  at  a  variable 
speed,  since  the  load  is  constant  and  is  to  be  moved  at  vary 
ing  rates  of  speed. 

Second.  A  motor  used  to  drive  a  line  shaft  in  a  machine 
shop  must  run  at  constant  speed,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  machines  in  operation,  or  the  work  being  performed  by 
them,  which  illustrates  the  case  of  variable  torque  and  a  con- 
stant speed. 

Third.  Both  of  the  above  conditions  are  encountered  in 
street  railway  work  where  the  motor  is  required  to  develop  a 
variable  torque  and  variable  speed ;  for  example,  in  starting 
a  car  the  torque  required  is  a  maximum  and  the  speed  a 
minimum;  when  the  car  gains  some  headway  the  torque 
diminishes  and  the  speed  increases. 

Thus,  according  to  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  performed, 
motors  must  develop  either, 

(a)  Constant  torque  at  variable  speedy 
(6)   Variable  torque  ai  constant  speedy 
(c)   Variable  torque  at  variable  speed, 

A  series  wound  motor  operated  from  constant  potential  mains 
is  generally  used  for  cases  (a)  and  (c),  while  a  shunt  motoi 
operated  from  a  constant  potential  circuit  fulfils  the  condi- 
tions required  in  case  (b).  Ordinarily,  direct  current  motors 
are  built  for  110,  220  or  500- volt  constant  potential  circuits; 
the  advantage  of  the  higher  potential  motor  being,  that  for 
a  given  amount  of  power  to  be  developed,  a  smaller  size  Jead 
wire  is  required ;  for  example,  the  size  of  wire  requireJl  tc 
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iransmit  10  K.  W.  at  500  volts  must  be  suflScient  to  carry  2C 
amperes,  Formula  (63)  ;  at  200  volts,  60  amperes  ;  and  at 
100  volts,  100  amperes.  The  greater  the  number  of  field 
p<)les  the  lower  will  be  the  motor  speed  to  develop  any  given 
power. 

366.  Methods  of  Motor  Speed  Regiilation. — The  follow- 
ing two  methods  are  usually  employed  for  regulating  the 
speed  of  motors  connected  to  constant  potential  ckcuits  : 

(i)  iN  inserting  resistance  in  the  armature  circuit  qf  a  shunt 
wound  motor. 

{2)  By  varying  the  field  strength  of  series  motors  by  switching 
sections  oj  the  field  coils  in  or  out  of  circuit. 

First  mdhod, — This  method  is  depicted  in  the  upper  hall 
of  Fig.  378.  When  the  switch,  A,  is  closed  the  motor  fields 
are  first  excited  and  by  moving  the  arm,  S,  of  the  rheostat  to 
point  1,  the  armature  circuit  is  completed  with  the  extra  re- 
sistance in  series  with  it.  Suppose  a  shunt  motor  to  be  ope- 
rated from  a  100- volt  circuit,  requiring  50  amperes  to  pro- 
duce the  required  torque  for  a  particular  load,  and  that  the 
resistance  of  the  armature  and  extra  resistance  in  series  with 
it,  1  to  5,  Fig.  378,  is  2  ohms.  By  Formula  (29)  the  drop 
on  this  resistance  with  a  current  of  50  amperes  through  it  ia 
100  volts,  so  that  the  motor  armature  is  not  required  to  de- 
velop any  counter  E.  M.  F.,  or  it  remains  at  rest,  supporting 
the  weight  from  its  pulley  but  not  moving  it.  Reduce  the 
resistance  in  the  armature  circuit  to,  say  1.5  ohms,  by  mov- 
ing S  to  point  3 ;  the  motor  armature  now  turns  and  runs  at 
8uch  a  speed  that  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  will  be  equal  to  the 
value  of  drop  on  the  resistance  so  cut  out  (or  50  X  .5  =  25 
volts)  and  the  weight  is  lifted  at  a  proportionate  speed.  With 
the  armature  at  rest  5  K.  W.  (100  X  50)  were  uselessly  ex- 
pended in  heating  the  resistance ;  in  the  second  instance  a 
portion  of  this  energy  appeared  as  useful  work.  Continue  to 
decrease  the  resistance  in  the  armature  circuit  by  moving  arm 
S  to  the  right,  and  the  speed  increases  and  a  greater  portion 
of  the  energy  is  available  for  useful  work.  This  is  not  an 
economical  method  of  regulating  the  speed  of  a  motor,  since 
the  energy  taken  from  the  line  (5  K.  W.)  is  the  same  whether 
the  motor  be  running  at  a  very  slow  speed  or  at  a  high 
one.  The  rheostat  used  for  series  regulation  of  this  charac- 
ter must  be  of  such  a  capacity  as  to  carry  nearly  the  entin 
>ntake  of  the  motor  without  injurious  heating.  »  « 
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Fig.  877.— Speed  Regulation  of  a 
Series  Motor. 


366.  Speed    Regulation  of   Series    Motors-  Seeomi 

Method. — ^The  method  of  regulating  the  speed  of  a  series 
wound  motor,  by  increasing  or  decreasing  its  field  strength 
by  varying  the  turns  around  the  field,  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 

377.  The  current  through 
the  motor  armature  will  flow 
through  all  the  field  wind- 
ings when  the  position  of 
the  switch  arm,  S,  is  on 
point  1,  so  that  the  field  will 
then  have  its  maximum 
strength  and  will  be  de- 
creased as  the  arm  is  moved 
to  point  2, 3,  etc.  Increasing 
the  field  strength  of  a  motor 
decreases  its  speed,  while  de- 
creasing the  field  strength  in- 
creases the  speed,^  This  is 
shown  by  the  following  ex- 
ample. Suppose  a  street  car  to  be  running  on  a  level  road  at 
Buch  a  speed  that  the  motor  develops  a  counter  E.  M.  P.  of 
400  volts,  while  the  applied  E.  M.  F.  is  500  volts ;  assume 
the  resistance  of  the  armature  to  be  1  ohm.  The  motox 
current  will  be : 

By  Formula  (103)   1=  ^^  =Mri!5?  =  iqo  amperes. 

The  power  developed  by  the  motor  will  be, 

By  Formula  (105)     W=*©  X  1=400X100  =  40000  watts  (53.6 
H.  P.). 

Suppose  it  is  desired  to  run  the  car  more  slowly.  Increase 
the  fidd  strength^  say  10  per  cent,  by  moving  switch,  S,  so  as 
to  insert  more  turns  in  the  field  circuit.  The  counter  E.  M. 
F.  at  the  same  speed  as  before  would  be  10  per  cent  higher, 
or  440  volts,  and  the  current  received  by  the  motor, 

By  Formula  (103)    I  =  J^^  ^500 ---440  ^  ^  amperes, 

jt  the  power  now  developed, 
By  Formula  (105)     §X  1  =  440X60  =  26400  watts  (35.3  H.  P. ). 


*  In  ft  dynamo  increasing  the  field  strength  increases  the  E.  M.  F.,  while  decreasipg  it 
kwreases  the  £.  M.  F. 
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Since  it  required  53.5  horse  power  to  maintain  the  first 
speed  the  car  must  now  run  more  slowly  when  the  motoi 
develops  only  35.3  H.  P. 

Under  the  conditions  of  max^um  field  strength  of  a  motor, 
as  with  switch  S  on  point  1,  the  torque  will  be  greatest  for  any 
given  current  strength,  and  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  also  greatest 
at  any  given  speed.  The  current  through  the  armature  of 
the  motor,  to  perform  any  given  work,  will  thus  be  a  mini- 
mum, as  well  as  the  speed  at  which  the  motor  has  to  run,  in 
order  to  develop  sufficient  counter  E.  M.  F.  to  permit  thia 
current  to  flow.  K  the  field  strength  could  be  increased  in- 
definitely it  would  then  be  possible  to  make  the  motor  de- 
velop a  very  high  counter  E.  M.  F  at  a  very  low  speed.  With 
very  light  loads,  then,  to  be  moved  at  a  slow  rate  of  speed,  the 
motor  would  take  current  from  the  line  in  proportion  to  the 
load.  Suppose  the  load  is  to  be  moved  more  rapidly ;  de- 
creasing the  field  magnetising  force  permits  the  motor  to 
attain  a  higher  speed  to  generate  its  necessary  counter  E.  M. 
F.  at  the  reduced  field  strength,  with  correspondingly  more 
current  taken  from  the  line,  since  the  rate  of  working  at  the 
higher  speed  is  increased.  Regulation  of  speed  by  varying 
the  field  strength  is  limited  in  range  of  action,  since  the  field 
saturation  point  is  soon  reached ;  on  the  other  hand,  with  too 
low  a  field  strength  the  armature  reaction  upon  the  field  pro- 
duces excessive  field  distortion,  sparking,  etc. 

The  speed  of  a  series  motor  may  be  nearly  doubled  by  tliis 
method  of  regulation,  that  is,  if  the  lowest  permissible  speed 
is  250  revolutions  it  may  be  increased  to  500  revolutions.  In 
practice  this  regulation  is  effected  by  commutating  the  field 
coiis,  from  series  to  parallel ;  for  example,  suppose  50  am- 
peres to  flow  through  two  sections  of  a  field  coil  containing 
100  turns  each,  the  total  turns  are  therefore  200  and  the  mag- 
netising force,  Formula  (54 ),  50  X200  =  10000  A.  T.  With 
the  two  coils  in  parallel  ar  i  50  amperes  through  th^  circuit 
the  total  magnetising  force  is  now  only  5000  A.  T.,  so  that  the 
field  strength  is  diminished.  By  this  method  the  resistance 
of  the  motor  circuit  is  also  lessened,  so  that,  to  some  extent, 
the  method  includes  the  rheostat  control  described  in  ^  365, 
but  is  far  more  economical  for  the  reasons  given  above.  A 
rheostat  inserted  in  the  field  circuit  of  a  shunt  motor  wiU 
legulate  the  speed,  within  limits,  in  the  same  manner. 

367.  Series  Motors  for  Railway  Work.-*Serie8  motott 
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are  used  for  railway  work,  because  they  best  fulfill  all  the 
quirementSy  such  as  powerful  torque  at  starting,  variable 
speed  and  economical  speed  regulation  for  varying  loads. 
When  two  motors  are  used  their  armatures  and  field  coils  are 
connected  in  series  with  each  other  and  an  extra  resistance, 
which  prevents  too  great  a  rush  of  current  from  the  mains 
before  the  car  starts.     As  the  car  gains  headway  a  barrel 
cylinder  switch  termed  a  «m««-parattrf  conirotter*  gradually 
cuts  the  extra  resistance  out  of  circuit  and  commutates  the 
field  windings  from  series  connection  to  parallel,  and,  finally, 
connects  each  motor  directly  across  the  mains,  or  between  the 
overhead  trolley  line  and  the  track,  which  is  used  as  the  ground 
return ;   one  terminal  of  the  station  generator  being  con- 
nected to  the  trolley  line  and  the  other  to  the  track.     The 
fields  of  series  railway  motors  are  designed  so  as  to  become 
saturated  with  less  than   the  total  current  required  by  the 
motor  at  full  load.     When  the  resistance  of  the  field  circuit 
is  diminished  a  higher  P.  D.  is  applied  at  the  motor  brushes, 
causing  a  higher  speed  to  be  maintained  by  reason  of  the 
additional  armature  current.     This  current  also  flows  around 
the  field,  but  being  saturated  there  is  no  tendency  to  decreiaise 
the  speed,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  field  were  below  satur- 
ation point.     In  this  manner  different  E.  M.  F. 's  may  be 
applied  to  the  armature  without  affecting  the  field  strength. 
Complete  connections  for   two   standard    series    motors,  as 
used  on  the  ordinary  trolley  car,  are  given  in  Plate  II. 

368.  Operating  Motors. — The  resistance  of  the  armature 
of  motors  is  very  low;  for  example,  the  armature  of  a  220- 
volt  10-K.  W.  shunt  motor  has  a  resistance  of  about  .2  ohm. 
If  this  motor  were  directly  connected  to  the  supply  mains,  as 
by  closing  the  switch  A,  Fig.  378,  a  much  greater  current 
than  that  required  for  full  load  would  flow  through  it  before 
any  counter  E.  M.  F.  could  be  developed,  resulting  in  damage 
to  the  windings ;  the  low  resistance  would  practically  short- 
circuit  the  mains,  causing  an  excessive  drop  of  voltage.  See 
Prob.  129.  For  this  reason  a  rheostat,  called  a  starting 
boXy  Fig.  378,  is  always  inserted  in  the  armature  circuit  of  a 
shunt  motor  to  prevent  this  extra  rush  of  current  before  the 
motor  attains  its  speed.  The  value  of  this  extra  resistance 
should  be  such  that,  when  added  to  the  armature  resistance, 
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it  would  permit  only  the 
full  load  current   taken 
by   the    motor  to    flow 
from  the  mains.     As  the 
motor  attains  some  speed, 
and  counter  E.  M.  F., 
this  resistance  is  gradu- 
ally cut  out  by  moving 
arm,  S,  from  post  1,  to  2, 
to  3,  etc.,  until  at  point  5 
the  line  is  directly  con- 
nected across  the  motor. 
For  example,  to  start  the 
nhunt  motor  close  switch, 
A,  when  the  motor  fields 
will    be   excited;    move 
the  arm,  S,  of  the  start- 
ing box  to  point  1,  when 
the  armature  circuit  will 
be    completed   in  series 
with  the  extra  resistance ; 
cut  out  the  extra  resist- 
ance as  the  motor  attains 
speed  by  gradually  mov- 
ing '  S  to  point  5.     To 
stop  the  motor,  open  the 
main  switch.  A,  and  then 
place    the    arm    of    the 
starting  box  on  the  off 
position,    so     that     the 
motor  will  be  ready  for 
re-starting. 

In  an  autoviatic  rmtor 
starting  box,  such  as  that 
depicted  in  Fig.  123,  the 
arm,  S,  carries  a  small 
piece  of  iron,  P,  Fig.  378, 
and  turns  against  the 
action  of  a  spring;  an 
electromagnet,  M,  in 
series  with  the  shunt 
field  is  mounted  on  the 
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Fig.  378.— Connections  of  a  Shunt  Motoi 
to  a  Dynamo  Circuit. 
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box,  and  when  arm,  S,  rests  on  point  5  it  is  held  there  bj  th« 
electromagnet  against  the  action  of  the  spring.  The  advantage 
of  this  arrangement  is,  that  if  for  any  reason  the  main  power 
supply  circuit  should  be  interrupted,  the  starting  box  arm 
will  automatically  open  the  circuit  and  shut  the  motor  down, 
instead  of  permitting  the  motor  armature  to  cause  a  short- 
circuit  across  the  mains  when  the  power  is  again  turned  on. 

Shunt  motors  should  be  started  with  the  driven  load  dis- 
connected, it  being  switched  on  to  the  motor  when  the  maxi- 
mum speed  is  attained.  In  starting  a  shunt  motor  always  be 
sure  that  the  fields  are  first  excited  (test  their  attractive  power 
with  a  penknife),  since  without  the  field  excitation  the  arm- 
ature could  not  generate  a  counter  E.  M.  F.,  but  would  take 
an  excessive  current  from  the  line. 

The  resistance  and  the  self-induction  of  the  armature  and 
fields  of  a  series  motor  tend  to  check  the  sudden  rush  of  cur- 
rent through  it,  so  that  in  some  cases  this  motor  might  be 
directly  connected  to  the  mains  without  injurious  eflfects. 
Usually,  however,  some  extra  resistance  is  connected  in  the 
motor  circuit,  and  gradually  cut  out  as  before. 

369.  Efficiency  of  a  Motor. — The  commercial  efficiency 
of  a  motor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dynamo,  %  344,  is  the  ratio 
of  the  output  to  the  intake.  The  energy  furnished  to  the 
motor  is  readily  measured,  and  from  this  must  be  subtracted 
the  losses  in  the  motor  to  obtain  the  available  energy.  These 
losses  are  divided  into  two  classes  :  the  I*R  losses  iu  the  arm- 
ature and  fields,  and  the  mechanical  losses,  which  include 
friction,  eddy  currents  and  hysteresis. 

Prob.  131 :  The  pressure  applied  to  a  motor  having  a  resistance  of 
2  ohms  is  110  volts.  What  power  is  developed  by  the  motor  when 
the  counter  E.  M.  F.  is  (a)  80  volts?  (b)  55  volts?  (c)  40  volts? 

By  Formula  (103)  I  =  ^^-^  =  ^^^  ~  ^  =  15  amperes. 
By  Formula  (105)  W=  Sxl=80xl5  =  1200  watts  (a) ; 

also  ^ —  =  27.5  amperes, 

and   27.5  X  55  =  1512.5  watts  (b) ; 
also  ^-1^  =  7^  =  35  amperes, 
and  35  X  40  =  1400  watts  (c). 
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From  this  problem  it  will  be  noted  that  the  power  devel- 
oped by  a  motor  increases  as  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  decreases, 
until  the  counter  P].  M.  F.  equals  one-half  the  applied  E.  M. 
F.,  after  which  point  the  motor  develops  less  power  as  the 
counter  E.  M.  F.  decreases.  The  maximum  work  is  done 
when  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  is  just  equal  to  one-half  the  ap- 
plied E.  M.  F. 

370.  Electric  Traction. — The  chief  factor  in  stationary 
motors  is  the  work  the  motor  can  perform  without  becoming 
too  warm  or  decreasing  too  much  in  speed,  while  in  street 
car  motors  the  most  prominent  factor  is  the  torque,  or  the 
tractive  force,  the  motor  is  capable  of  developing  at  different 
speeds  with  diflFerent  loads. 

The  tractive  force  is  the  force  exerted  by  the  motor  on  the  car  in 
the  direction  of  its  motion. 

On  a  level  road  the  tractive  force  of  a  motor  varies  with  a 
number  of  conditions,  such  as  road  bed,  track,  lubrication  of 
journals,  weight,  etc. 

The  tractive  force  varies  directly  as  the  weight  of  the  car  and 
the  passengers  carried.  For  average  conditions  about  25 
pounds  tractive  force  (torque)  are  required  for  each  ton  pro- 
pelled by  the  motor  on  a  level  road,  with  a  speed  of  from 
6  to  10  miles  per  hour.  For  example,  to  propel  a  car  weigh- 
ing 6  tons,  with  passengers  aboard  weighing  3  tons,  will  re- 
quire a  tractive  effort  on  a  level  of  9  X  25  or  225  pounds. 

To  Find  the  Watts  Required  to  Propel  a  Street  Car 
ON  A  Level  Road  at  a  Certain  Speed  ; 

Multiply  the  tractive  force  by  the  speed  in  feet  per  minute  to 
obtain  the  foot-pounds  of  work  performed  per  minute^  and  divide 
ly  SSyOOO  to  obtain  the  horse  power;  multiply  the  H,  P.  by  7^6 
io  obtain  the  watts  output  of  the  motor^  and  divide  this  product 
by  the  efficiency  of  the  m^tor  to  obtain  the  watts  required  by  the 
motor  from  the  line.  Formula  {107). 

Let  W  =  watts  required  by  the  motor  on  level  road ; 
F  =  tractive  force  =  26  lbs.  per  ton  ; 
J&  M  =  efficiency  of  the  motor  ; 

T  =  weight  of  the  car  and  passengers,  in  tons  ; 
S  =  speed  of  car,  in  feet,  per  minute. 

ll»en.W  =  5^^X746 

— ^g- (107.) 
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Ftob.  132 :  A  street  car  wei^^hs  7  tons,  and  the  pasaengen  aboard^ 
H  tOQB  ;  the  tractive  force  is  25  pounds  per  ton  ;  efficiency  of  motor^ 
75%.  How  many  watts  are  8upplie<l  to  the  motors  when  the  car  ia 
propelled  at  a  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour  on  a  level  road? 

Total  weight  =  7  +  3  =  10  tons  X  25  =  250  pounds  tractive  force. 
Feet  traveled  per  minute  =  ^^^^  =  880. 

Footpounds  of  work  per  minute  =  880  X  250  —  220000. 

220000 
Horse  power  developed  by  motor  =  q'^^=^-^' 

Watts  developed  by  motors  ^  6.6  X  746  =  4923.6. 

Watts  delivered  to  motors  =  -^^  =  6564.8. 

Or  by  Formula  (107  )     W  =  '^  %m^  ^  ^  ^^ 

JTM  == 

10  X  25  X  880  ^  y^ 

33000         ^  gg^g  ^^^^ 


.75 

When  the  car  ascends  a  grade  a  certain  amount  of  addu 
tional  energy  is  required  to  'propel  it,  and  this  is  represented  by 
the  amount  of  energy  required  to  raise  the  car  through  the 
distance  it  travels  vertically. 

To  Find  the  Additional  Power  Required  to  Enable  a 
Car  to  Climb  a  Grade  : 

Multiply  the  per  cent  of  the  grade  ^  hy  the  speed  of  the  car  in 
feet  per  minute,  to  obtain  the  vertical  distance  traveled  per  minute; 
multiply  this  product  by  the  weight  of  the  car  and  the  pa^ssengers, 
expressed  in  pounds,  to  obtain  the  total  foot-pounds  of  work  per- 
formed; divide  this  product  by  33,000  to  obtain  the  horse  power ^ 
and  midtiply  ths  quotient  by  7Jf6  to  obtain  the  watts  cmtput  of  tJa 
motor ;  divide  this  residt  by  the  efficiency  of  the  mx>tor  to  obtain 
the  waits  taken  from  the  line,  Formula  (^108). 

Let  %  G  =  the  per  cent  of  grade  ; 

Wj  =  additional  watts  required  to  ascend  the  grade ; 
Ti  =  weight  of  car  and  passengers,  in  pounds. 

Then, W,=  ?^-^^SxT,  ^  ^^^ 

*J3(XK)  iiniii 


*  A 10  per  cent  snrade  means  a  yertical  rise  of  10  feet  in  eyerj  hundreo  Seei 
%  7  per  cen't  grftoe,  7  feet,  etck 
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To  Find  the  Total  Watts  Required  For  a  Car  to  As* 
CEND  A  Grade  : 

Add  the  watts  required  Jor  a  level  road  to  the  additional  watts 
required  for  the  grade,  Formula  (109). 

Total  watts  required  =  W  +  W, (109). 

Prob.  133 :  How  many  watts  must  be  8upplie<1  to  the  motors  in 
Prob.  132,  in  ordel  that  the  car  will  ascend  a  10  %  grade  ? 

Vertical  rise  in  feet  per  minute  =  880  X  .10  —  88. 
Total  weight  of  car,  in  pounds  =  10  X  2000  =  20000. 
Foot-pounds  of  work  per  minute  =  20000  X  88  =  1,760,000. 

Hor«e-power=lgg?  =  53^ 

Watts  output  of  motors  =  53.3  X  746  =39761. 

Watts  required  by  motora=5?^|^  =  53015,    or  by  Formula  (108) 

.  /  o 

W  —  %GX  S  XTj  ^  ^.o     .10  X  880  X  20000  ^  ...^ 

^^~         33000         ^  ^^^'  33000'  ^  ^^^'     ^^^,^ 

%M  .75 

By  Formula  (109)  total  watts  required  =  W  +  Wj  =  6564.8  +  53015 
=-'59579  watts  or  59.5  K.  W. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  How  does  a  motor  differ  from  a  dynamo? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  shunt  and  series  motor? 

3.  A  series  dynamo  rotates  clockwise.  What  will  be  the  direction 
oi  rotation  when  it  is  used  as  a  motor  ? 

4.  A  shunt  dynamo  runs  in  a  counter  clockwise  direction.  How 
will  it  run  when  driven  as  a  motor? 

5.  What  is  necessary  in  order  to  properly  run  the  shunt  dynamo 
in  question  4  as  a  shunt  motor  and  in  a  clockwise  direction? 

6.  Since  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  of  a  motor  permits  less  current  to 
flow  through  it  than  if  it  did  not  exist,  and  the  turning  effort  of  a 
motor  depends  on  the  current  through  the  armature,  of  what  advan- 
tage then  is  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  ? 

7.  State  two  methods  by  which  you  can  prove  a  motor  to  possess 
counter  E.  M.  F. 

8.  How  would  you  measure  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  of  a  motor? 

9.  Upon  what  factors  does  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  depend? 

10.  A  shunt  motor  is  called  a  crmstont  speed  motor ;  how  is  it  poFsi- 
ble  then  for  the  motor  to  take  current  from  the  line  in  proportion  to 
the  power  it  develops,  since  if  it  always  runs  at  conFtant  speed 
the  counter  E.  M.  F.  wdbld  be  constant,  and  therefore  the  current 
constant  ? 

11.  Why  is  it  impossible  for  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  of  a  motor  to 
Attain  a  value  equal  to  the  applied  E.  M.  F.  ? 

12.  A  15-K.  W.  shunt  motor  is  to  be  used  as  a  dynamo.  Will  it9 
output  be  more  or  less  than  15  K.  W.  ?    Why  ? 
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13.  What  factors  determine  the  mechaniciil  work  which  can  b« 
performed  by  a  motor? 

14.  What  IB  meant  by  motor  torque? 

15.  What  is  the  difference  between  motor  speed  and  motor  torque? 

16.  State  the  conditions  of  torque  and  speed  that  motors  are  re- 
quired to  develop  in  commercial  work,  and  the  kind  of  motor  adapted 
to  each  case. 

17.  Explain  two  methods  of  motor  speed  regulation,  stating  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  each  method.  Illustrate  your  answel 
by  sketcnes. 

PROBLEMS. 

1.  A  shunt  motor  having  an  armature  resistance  of  2  ohms  and  a 
field  resistance  of  125  ohms  is  connected  to  a  250-volt  main  and  de- 
velops a  counter  E.  M.  F.  of  220  volts.  What  current  is  taken  &om 
the  nne  ?    Ans.  17  amperes. 

2.  Wliat  mechanical  power  is  developed  by  the  motor  in  problem 
1  ?    Ans.  4.4  H.  P. 

3.  If  there  are  500  watts  lost  in  mechanical  friction,  hvsteresis 
and  eddy  currents  in  the  motor  in  problem  1,  what  useful  power 
can  the  motor  develop  ?    Ans.  3.7  H.  r. 

4.  What  is  the  commercial  efficiency  of  the  motor  mentioned  in 
the  above  problem  ?    Ans.6d'/o. 

5.  Fifty  amperes  flow  through  a  motor  armature  havng  a  resist- 
ance of  3  ohms  when  it  is  connected  to  a  250  volt  supply  circuit. 
What  counter  E.  M.  F.  is  developed  ?    Ans.  100  volts. 

6.  Wiiat  mechanical  power  is  developed  by  the  motor  armature  in 
problem  5  ?    Ans.  6.7  H.  P. 

7.  A  shunt  motor  runs  at  1400  revolutions ;  when  connected  to  a 
220-volt  circuit  and  driven  as  a  dynamo  it  generates  220  volts  P.  D. 
at  a  speed  of  1600  revolutions.  What  is  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  when 
the  machine  is  used  as  a  motor  ?    Ans.  192.5  volts. 

8.  The  resistance  of  the  armature  in  problem  7  is  2  ohms.  What 
current  flows  through  it  when  it  is  run  as  a  motor?  Ans.  19 amperes. 

9.  The  fields  of  the  motor  in  problems  7  and  8  receive  5  amperes  : 
if  458  watts  are  required  for  mechanical  losses  what  is  the  commercial 
efficiency?    Ans.  56%. 

10.  In  making  a  brake  test  on  a  motor,  the  lever  arm  of  brake 
is  3  feet,  motor  running  at  1 150  revolutions  per  minute  when  exert- 
ing a  pull  of  25  poundp.  (a)  What  is  the  motor  torque?  (6)  What 
H.  P.  is  developed?    AnSo  (a)  541811  ft.  lbs.     (6)  16.4  H.  P. 

"11.  The  counter  E.  M.  F.  of  a  motor  is  230  volts ;  the  current 
through  the  armature  25  amperes,  its  resistance  4  ohms.  What  is 
the  applied  E.  M.  F.  ?    Ans.  330  voUs. 

12.  A  street  car  is  propelled  by  two  motors,  driven  from  a  battery 
of  accumulators  weighing  2}  tons,  which  is  placed  beneath  the  car 
seats  ;  the  motors  weigh  1  ton,  the  car  4  tons,  the  passengers  aboard 
2 J  tons,  the  efficiency  of  the  motor  is  80%.  What  power  is  supplied 
to  the  motors  from  the  battery  when  the  car  is  running  on  a  level 
road  at  8  miles  per  hour?    Ans.  4942  watts. 

13.  The  street  car,  in  problem  12,  is  required  to  ascend  an  8  Jt 
grade  at  the  reduced  speed  of  4  miles  per  hour.  What  is  now  the 
total  power  taken  from  the  cells  ?   AnS'  20794  watta. 
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LESSON  XXX. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING 

The  Electric  Arc — Crater  of  Arc — Characteristics  of  the  Electric  Am 
— Rating  of  Arc  Lamps — Arc  Lamp  Carbons — Arc  Lamp  Regu 
lation — Commercial  Arc  Lamps — Mercury  Vapor  Lamp  and 
Nernst  Lamp — Incandescent  Lamps — Lamp  Filaments — The 
Tungsten  Filament  Lamp — Commercial  Rating  of  Incandescent 
Lamps — Life  and  Efficiency  of  a  Lamp — Incandescent  Lamp 
Circuits — Potential  Distribution  in  Multiple  Lamp  Circuits — Loss 
on  Transmission  Lines — Incandescent  Wiring  Calculations — Three 
Wire  System — Motor  Wiring  Calculations — Questions  and  Prob* 
lems. 

371.  The  Electric  Arc— When  a  current  of  from  6  to  10 
amperes,  under  a  pressure  of  about  45  volts,  is  passed 
through  two  carbon  rods,  with  their  ends  first  in  contact 
and  afterward  gradually  separated  a  short  distance,  as  one- 
eighth  inch,  a  brilliant  arc  of  flame  called  the  electric  arc, 
is  established  between  them.  This  arc  is  composed  of  car- 
bon vapor  that  is,  the  high  temperature  caused  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current  through  the  resistance  of  the  contact 
surfaces  causes  the  carbon  to  practically  boil  and  the  vapor 
thus  arising,  being  a  much  better  conductor  than  the  air, 
conducts  the  current  across  the  gap  from  one  carbon  tip 
to  the  other.  This  volatilization  occurs  chiefly  at  the  end 
of  the  positive  carbon  terminal  where  the  current  enters 
the  arc,  and  this  point  is  also  the  seat  of  the  highest  tem- 
perature and  maximum  light-emitting  power.  As  the  arc 
is  maintained  across  the  gap,  disintegration  of  the  carbon 
takes  place,  the  carbons  waste  away,  and  a  cup-shaped 
depression,  termed  the  crater,  is  formed  in  the  positive 
carbon,  while  the  tip  of  the  negative  carbon  has  a  conical 
form.  Fig.  379.  The  negative  carbon  being  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  positive,  the  vapor  of  the  boiling  carbon 
condenses  upon  its  surface  as  pure  graphite.  Both  car- 
bons waste  away,  but  the  consumption  of  the  positive  car- 
bon is  about  twice  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  negative,  since 
it  is  this  carbon  from  which  most  of  the  vapor  comes  and 

415 
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part  of  which  is  re-deposited  as  graphite  on  the  ne^tive 
cone-tipped  carbon. 

372.  The  Crater  of  the  Arc— The    light    emitted    by 
nny  heated  ImxIj-  increases  with  its  teraperature.     The  tem- 
perature of  the  carbon  in  the  crater,  when  in  a  state  of 
ebullition,  is  about  3500°  C.,  this  bcinp  the  hottest  portion 
of  the  arc,  and  consequently  the  point  from  which  the  most 
light  is  emitted.     The  intense  heat 
in  the  crater  will  be  realized  when 
the  melting  point  of  platinum  is 
considered,     which     is     1775°     C, 
About  12  per  cent  of  the  energy 
supplied  to  an  electric  arc  appears 
as  lifjht,  the  balance  being  repre- 
sented by  the  heat  evolved.    About 
I  85  per  cent  of  the  light  emitted 
J  from  an  are  lamp  is  reflected  from 
^  the  crater,  so  that  arc  lamps  are 
i  usually  arranged  with  the  carbons 
f  vertical  and  with  the  positive  car- 
bon above  the  negative,  so  that  the 
light   is   reflected   downward,    the 
maximum  ilhimination  being  in  a 
zone  surrounding  the  lamp  at  an 
anfrle   of   about   40°   to   the  hori- 
zontal, and  indicated  by  the  arrows 
in  Fig.  379. 
_     _.  373.  Oharacteristics    of    the 

;;  Electric  Arc— When    the    arc    is 
"struck"  by  bringing  the  carbon 
"of'uiB'mttii'munf'ioMe""'      electrodcs  together,  and  then,  sep- 
of  iiiuminiiiioii.  Hrating  them  for  a  short  distance, 

the  arc  possesses  peenliar  characteristics  depending  upon  the 
length  of  the  gap  between  the  ends  of  the  carbons.  When 
this  distance  is  too  small  the  arc  emits  a  peculiar  hissing 
noise,  and  is  called  a  hissing  arc.  It  is  caused  by  a  too 
rapid  volatilization  of  the  carbon,  due  to  the  excessive  cur- 
rent that  would  flow  thrcugh  the  lamp  with  a  short  gap 
between  the  carbons.  Spluttcriitg  sounds  produced  by  the 
arc  are  due  to  impurities  in  the  carbon,  or  loose-grained 
carbons.  By  adjusting  the  distance  between  the  carbons, 
a  point  will  be  found  where  the  are  bums  quietly  and 
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3teady,  and  is  then  termed  a  normal  or  silent  arc;  if  this  dis- 
tance be  exceeded,  the  arc  flames.  Impure  carbons,  or  car- 
bons not  properly  baked  will  produce  a  flaming  arc,  which 
is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  light  and  a  rapid  increase  in 
carbon  consumption. 

In  commercial  lamps  automatic  regulation,  ^  376,  is  em- 
ployed to  feed  the  carbons  as  they  are  consumed,  and 
thereby  maintain  the  proper  length  of  arc  required  for 
normal  or  silent  burning.  With  a  constant  current,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  arc  varies  directly  as  its  length ;  it  will  de- 
crease as  the  area  of  conducting  vapor  is  increased,  and  also 
as  the  temperature  increases. 

374.  Rating  of  Arc  Lamps. — ^At  one  time  the  ^ordi- 
nary commercial  arc  lamps  were  rated  in  candle-power, 
1200  C.  P.  and  2000  C.  P.  lamps  being  standard.  This  rat- 
ing was  only  nominal,  as  a  2000  C.  P.  lamp  was  one  in 
which  450  watts  was  consumed,  and  1200  C.  P.  a  300-watt 
lamp.  The  actual  candle-power  of  such  lamps  is  much 
smaller  than  indicated  by  the  rating.  The  450-watt  lamp 
giving  from  600  to  700  C.  P.  in  one  direction  in  the  zone 
of  maximimi  illumination,  Fig.  379.  At  the  present  time 
arc  lamps  are  not  rated  in  candle-power  but  in  current, 
volts,  and  watts  consumed.  The  voltage  used  in  practice 
for  direct  current  open  arc  lights  varies  from  45  to  50  volts 
at  the  arc,  with  a  current  of  from  6  to  10  amperes,  a  com- 
mon value  being  9.6  amperes  and  47  volts  at  the  arc.  The 
voltage  at  the  terminals  of  an  arc  lamp  is  greater  than  that 
across  the  arc,  since  there  is  some  drop  on  the  solenoids 
or  magnets  used  in  the  lamp 's  regulation,  ^  376. 

375.  Arc  Lamp  Carbons. — There  are  two  classes  of  car- 
bons generally  used  in  arc  lamps,  solid  and  cored;  they 
are  composed  of  coke,  tar,  or  the  graphite  deposited  in  the 
inside  of  retorts  used  for  manufacturing  illuminating  gas. 
With  solid  carbons  the  crater  travels  around  the  ends  of 
the  carbons,  the  current  always  tending  to  take  the  path 
of  least  resistance ;  with  cored  carbons,  which  are  solid  ex- 
cept for  an  inner  core  of  softer  carbon,  the  travel  of  the 
crater  is  reduced  and  the  distribution  of  light  more  steady. 
The  effect  of  the  core  is  to  confine  the  current  to  the  center 
of  the  rod,  and  consequently  the  arc,  due  to  the  core  hav- 
ing a  higher  conductivity  than  the  surrounding  material 
With  cored  carbons  the  voltage  across  the  arc  is  reduced 
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Carbon  rods  are  often  copper-plated  to  within  a  short  din- 
taoce  of  the  pointed  ends,  the  object  being  to  reduce  the 
contact  resistance  of  the  carbon,  the  carbons 
also  lasting  longer  when  so  plated. 

The  diameter  of  the  carbons  is  proportional 
to  tbe  current,  for  a  6.8  ampere  open  arc 
lamp  -ff  inch,  and  fi  inch  for  a  9.6  ampere 
lamp ;  the  length  hein^  12  inches  for  the  posi- 
tive carbon,  and  7  inches  for  the  negative,  and 
burning  about  10  hours. 

In  an  alternating  current  ar3  the  crater 
altemates  from  one  carbon  to  the  other  with 
each  reversal  of  current,  so  that  both  carbons 
are  consumed  equally  when  the  rods  are  hori- 
zontal. When  vertical,  the  upper  carbon  will 
be  consumed  about  8  per  cent  faster,  owing 
k  to  the  action  of  the  ascending  currents  of 
I  heated  air. 

f  376.  Arc  Lamp  Regulation.— In  order  to 
produce  and  maintain  the  arc,  the  regulatinsf 
devices  in  an  arc  lamp  are  required,  first,  to 
place  the  carbon  in  contact  and  then  draw 
Single  Cftrh'on  them  apart  the  re<iuired  distance;  sceondly, 
Aatomatic Peed  this  distance  must  bc  maintained  as  the  car- 
Aro  Lamp.  bons  are  consumed.  The  general  principle 
p»^  bTihe  "r  employed  in  the  automatic  regulation  of  arc 
!ri'*iiJd"'i  lo"''  '^'"P^  '^  ^^^  P""  **'  "  spring,  gravity,  or  both 
"*  '"  against  the  pull  cf  one  cr  more  solenoids.  The 
arrangement  of  solenoids  gives  ri;c  to  tv,o  general  types  of 
lamps  for  operation  on  a  series  circuit,  the  differential  and 
the  shunt.  The  differential  lamp  consists  of  a  series  solenoid 
connected  in  series  with  the  two  carbon  rods  and  to  the  main 
supply  line.  The  series  solenoid  is  wound  with  a  few  turns 
of  heavy  wire  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  the  total  current 
flowing  through  the  lamp.  Another  coil  the  shunt  solenoid 
of  a  much  higher  resistance  is  connected  in  shunt  wrth  the 
arc.  Both  coils  act  upon  a  hinged  armature  which  con- 
trols a  clutch  engaging  a  long  rod  carrymg  the  upper  car- 
bon. The  series  solenoid  is  used  to  raise  the  upper  carbon 
and  the  shunt  solenoid  to  lower  it.  The  action  is  as  fol- 
lows :  the  carbons  are  in  contact  until  the  current  is  turned 
»n ;  as  soon  as  the  current  is  on  the  series  coil  is  energized. 
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moving  the  armature  in  a  direction  to  raise  the  positive  or 
upper  carbon  a  certain  fixed  distance^* striking *'  the  arc. 
As  the  current  consumes  the  carbons,  the  length  of  the  gap 
and  its  resistance  increases,  v^hich  shunts  more  current 
through  the  shunt  coil,  when  at  a  certain  instant,  its  at- 
tractive force  for  the  annature  overcomes  that  of  the  series 
coil;  this  action  lowers  the  upper  carbon  to  its  former 
fixed  distance,  corresponding  to  the  normal  length  of  the 
arc. 

The  two  coils  thus  work  in  opposition  to  each  other,  il- 
lustrating the  differential  principle,  the  length  of  the  arc 
being  maintained  practically  constant.  If  for  any  reason 
the  clutch  should  fail  to  release  the  upper  carbgn,  or  the 
carbon  break,  the  resistance  of  the  gap  would  be  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  an  abnormal  current  would  be 
shunted  through  the  shunt  coil;  in  series  with  the  shunt 
coil  is  a  smaller  coil  actuating  a  switch  which  automatically 
outs  the  lamp  out  of  circuit,  and  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duces a  resistance  in  parallel  with  the  shunt  coil  allowing 
the  current  to  flow  to  the  other  lamps  operated  in  the  same 
series  circuit.  When  are  lamps  are  provided  with  such 
automatic  cut-outs,  and  connected  in  series  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  interrupting  the  service  by  failure  of  one  lamp  to 
burn  properly. 

In  the  shunt  lamp,  a  spring  takes  the  place  of  the  series 
coil  and  serves  the  same  purpose.  With  no  current  in  the 
lamp  the  carbons  are  in  the  position  occupied  when  cur- 
rent was  cut  off,  that  is,  not  in  contact,  as  the  spring  pulls 
continuously,  clamping  the  clutch  until  the  shunt  coil  is 
energized.  When  the  current  is  turned  on  the  carbons 
are  fed  together,  when  they  touch  the  shunt  coil  is 
short  circuited  the  spring  pulling  the  carbons  apart.  As 
the  arc  lengthens  the  voltage  across  it  increases  until 
the  shunt  coil  overpowers  the  spring  and  the  clutch  is 
loosened. 

In  arc  lamps  for  use  on  constant  potential  multiple  cir- 
cuits, a  solenoid  in  series  with  the  carbons  takes  the  place 
of  the  shunt  coil  in  series  lamps,  its  function  bemg  to  re- 
lease the  clutch  as  the  current  is  reduced  below  a  certain 
value.  The  decrease  of  current  is  due  to  the  increased  Te- 
sistance  of  the  arc,  caused  by  the  lengthening  of  the  arc  as 
the  carbons  are  consumed.     When  current  in  such  a  lamp 
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is  turned  on  the  carbons  are  in  contact  and  are  drawn  apart 
by  the  action  of  the  solenoid  upon  the  mechanical  device 
controlling  the  clutch  that  grips  the  upper  carbon.  As  the 
carbon  bums  away,  thus  increasing  the  length  of  gap  be- 
tween them,  and  also  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  less  cur- 
rent flows.  This  weakens  the  regulating  solenoid,  releas- 
ing the  clutch  on  the  upper  carbon,  so  that  it  falls  and 
touches  the  lower  carbon  again;  the  striking  of  the  arc 
taking  place  as  at  first.  In  order  that  the  mechanism  ad- 
justing the  carbons  may  not  be  too  rapid,  a  device,  termed 
a  dashpot  is  connected  with  it.  The  dashpot  consists  of  a 
graphite  plunger  closely  fitting  a  metal  cylinder  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  carbons  may  be  fed  together  quickly,  but 
separated  slowly.  In  all  multiple  lamps  a  balancing  coily 
which  consists  of  a  resistance  for  direct  current  lamps  and 
a  reactance  for  alternating  current  lamps  is  connected  in 
series  with  the  arc,  its  object  being  to  steady  the  current, 
the  coil  being  used  to  adjust  the  voltage  across  the  arc. 

377.  Oommercial  Arc  Lamps. — The  open  arc  lamp, 
which  was  formerly  used  exclusively  for  street  lighting,  has 
in  recent  years  been  replaced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  en- 
closed arc  lamp,  operating  in  series  on  a  constant  current 
circuit.  The  enclosed  arc  lamp  is  used  to  a  great  extent 
for  indoor  lighting,  as  in  stores  and  factories,  etc.,  and 
operated  in  multiple  on  constant  potential  circuits.  There 
are,  therefore,  series  or  constant  current  lamps  and  multiple 
or  constant  potential  lamps;  either  type  adapted  to  direct 
or  alternating  current  and  using  the  methods  of  regula- 
tion described  in  ^  376.  Arc  lamps  for  street  lighting  are 
usually  operated  in  series  on  constant  current  circuits  be- 
cause  the  lights  are  distributed  over  a  large  area  and  ths 
energy  can  be  more  economically  supplied  at  a  high  pres- 
sure and  a  small  current. 

Suppose  100 — 50  volt,  10  ampere  arc  lamps  connected  in  series  are  to 
be  distributed  over  a  circuit  5  miles  long,  a  No.  6  B.  &  S.  copper  wire 
having  a  resistance  of  about  2  ohms  per  mile  may  be  used.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  5-mile  circuit  would  equal  10  ohms,  and  carryin/ar  a  cur- 
rent of  10  amperes  the  drop  on  the  line  would  be  100  volts,  Formula 
(29),  and  the  loss  in  watts  on  the  line  1000,  Formula  (62),  or 
1  K.  W. 

The  P.  D.  at  the  generator  terminals  will  be  5100  volts;  the  total 
energy  supplied  to  lamps  and  line  51  K.  W.  with  an  efficiency  of 
transmission  of  98  per  cent  (50-^51).    To  operate  the  100  lamps  from 
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a  loiv  voltage  constant  potential  multiple  circuit  the  line  would  have 
to  carrj  1000  amperes  and  for  the  same  loss  on  the  line  the  weight 
of  copper  would  be  more  than  1000  tiroes  aa  great  as  for  the  series 
circuit.    See  problem  91,  page  234,  al?o  IH  348  and  353. 

Enclosed  Arc  Lamp. — In  this  lamp  a  sinall  glaaa  globe 
is  tightly  fitted  to  the  lower  carbon,  so  that  it  passes  up 
through  the  globe  which  is  covered  at  its  upper 
end,  with  a  corrugated  iron  washer  having  a 
central  hole  slightly  larger  than  the  diameter 
of  the  carbon  rod  used,  thus  permitting  it  to  I 
move  freely  and  providing  a  slight  intake  for 
air.  When  the  arc  is  struck  the  available 
oxygen  is  soon  exhausted  and  the  bulb  is  then 
filled  with  highly  heated  nitrogen,  carbon 
monoxide,  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  little 
oxygen  which  enters  through  the  top  cover  of 
bulb  is  very  desirable,  since  it  unites  with  the 
free  carbon  dust  coming  from  the  arc,  forming 
a  gas,  in  which  the  free  carbon  is  consumed, 
thus  preventing  it  from  being  deposited  on  the 
inside  of  the  bulb. 

By  excluding  all  but  a  very  small  amount 
of  oxygen  the  consiunption  of  the  carbons  is 
diminished   and   the    length   of   the   arc   in-      p. 
creased;   with  the  increased  length  of  are  the 
potential  across  the  are  is  increased  to  about  '"'gj^'^^' 
80  volts  and  the  current  of  the  average  lamp     jnowing  n 
reduced  to  about  5  amperes.     The  chief  ad-     ie*f"tujl 
vantages  of  enclosed  arcs  are  the  saving  of    J^'^ff"" 
carbons  and  the  diminished  cost  of  labor  for 
trimming.    On  open  arc  lamp  having  one  set  of  carbons  will 
bum  from  8  to  10  hours,  while  an  enclosed  lamp  will  hum 
about  100  hours.     Fig.  381  shows  the  interior  of  an  enclosed 
arc  lamp. 

Alternating  Current  Arc. — In  arcs  fed  from  an  al- 
ternating current  there  is  not  a  continuous  fiame,  but  the 
arc  is  lighted  and  extinguished  with  each  reversal  of  cur- 
rent. That  the  reversals  may  not  cause  the  lamp  to  flicker, 
it  is  not  practical  to  bum  lamps  on  alternating  current  cir- 
cuits of  less  than  60  cycles,  120  reversals  per  second. 
There  is  no  crater,  since  each  carbon  acts  as  a  positive  at 
every  other  alternation,  and  the  carbon   consumption  is 
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nearly  the  same,  f  375.  In  the  open  arc,  using  alternating 
current,  both  carbons  are  cored  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
carbon  vapor  to  maintain  the  current's  path  at  the  insta,nt 
the  current  reverses.  For  this  reason  the  current  must  be 
larger  than  for  direct  current  open  arcs,  usually  about  15 
amperes,  with  30  to  35  volts  across  the  arc.  The  enclosed 
arc  lamp  for  operation  on  alternating  current  circuits  is 
similar  to  the  direct  current  enclosed  lamp  except  for  the 
lamination  of  the  magnetic  parts,  and  the  use  of  an  ad- 
justable reactance  or  choke  coil,  If  298,  in  place  of  a  re- 
sistance. Either,  one  or  both  carbons  may  be  cored,  one 
cored  and  one  solid  carbon  gives  the  best  results,  producing 
the  highest  voltage  arc  that  will  be  stable,  and  reducing  the 
amount  of  carbon  dust  that  would  be  deposited  on  the  in- 
side of  the  enclosing  bulb. 

Flaming  Arc  Lamp. — In  the  standard  carbon  arc  lamps, 
practically  no  light  is  given  out  from  the  arc  itself,  the 
light  being  produced  by  the  incandescence  of  the  carbon 
terminals.  Recent  improvements  in  arc  lamps  have  pro- 
duced a  lamp  in  which  the  arc  itself  has  been  made  lumi- 
nous. In  this  lamp  carbon  electrodes  are  used  having  a 
core  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  powdered  carbon,  mineral 
salts  and  a  suitable  binder.  The  presence  of  mineral  salts 
in  the  carbon  produces  between  the  carbon  terminals  a 
vapor  path  conveying  the  particles  of  light  producing  sub- 
stances. Owing  to  the  presence  of  these  substances  in  the 
arc,  the  temperature  of  the  carbon  is  reduced,  so  that  they 
produce  very  little  light,  the  greatest  illumination  coming 
from  the  arc  flame.  Both  carbons  are  fed  point  downward 
at  an  angle  toward  each  other,  thus  obtaining  maximum 
illumination  without  interference  and  shadows.  The  lamp 
requires  about  45  volts  at  the  arc  and  from  10  to  12  am- 
peres. Flaming  arc  lamps  are  best  suited  for  the  lighting 
of  large  areas  as  in  street  illumination,  as  the  light  is  pro- 
duced at  a  very  high  candle-power. 

The  Magnetite  Arc  Lamp. — The  ''magnetite"  arc  is  so 
called  from  using  magnetite,  one  of  the  oxides  of  iron  as 
the  negative  electrode,  and  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  powder 
tightly  packed  in  a  steel  tube.  The  positive  electrode  is 
copper.  The  magnetite  lamp  has  a  white  dazzling  flame 
arc  of  great  intensity,  but  small  volume.  The  lamp  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  street  lighting.    It  is  objectionable  for 
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indoor  lighting  owing  to  the  fumes  whioh  are  given  off  dur- 
ing the  consumption  of  the  metallic  electrode.  Owing  to 
the  slow  consumption  of  metal  in  the  arc,  frequent  trim- 
niing  is  not  required.  For  street  lighting  a  lamp  is  built 
requiring  4  amperes  and  78  volts  at  the  arc. 

378.  Mercury  Vapor  Lamp  and  the  Nemst  Lamp.— 

The  mercury  vapor  lamp,  as  its  name  implies,  derives  its 
light  from  the  vapor  of  mercury  in  which  the  passage  of 
an  electric  current  causes  a  high  state  of  incandescence. 
The  lamp  consists  essentially  of  a  glass  tube,  several  feet  in 
length,  exhausted  of  air.  A  platinum  wire  is  sealed  in  each 
end  of  the  tube,  the  wire  at  the  positive  end  connects  with 
a  piece  of  iron.  At  the  negative  end  the  platinum  wire  con- 
nects with  metallic  mercury  forming  the  negative  electrode. 
At  starting  the  resistance  between  the  negative  electrode 
and  the  vapor  is  very  high,  and  must  be  overcome  before 
the  lamp  can  be  put  in  operation.  Several  methods  are 
used  to  overcome  this  high  re- 
sistance. One  method  sends  a 
momentary  high  potential  from 
an  inductance  coil  through  the 
lamp,  which  at  the  same  time  is 
connected  to  the  low  voltage 
mains.  The  high  potential  over- 
comes the  high  negative  elec- 
trode resistance  and  the  low  volt- 
age current  follows.  To  aid  the 
starting  of  the  lamp  by  this  method  a  thin  metallic  band 
is  attached  to  the  outside  surface  of  the  lamp  near  to  the 
negative  electrode  and  connected  by  wire  to  the  positive 
terminal  of  lamp.  In  the  modern  lamps  of  this  type  an  auto- 
matic device  is  used  for  suddenly  breaking  the  circuit 
through  the  inductance  coil,  thereby  inducing  the  high  po- 
tential which  starts  the  lamp.  Fig.  382a  shows  the  connec- 
tions of  the  lamp  in  which  the  automatic  starting  device 
is  used.  This  device  is  termed  a  ** shifter,''  and  consists  of 
an  evacuated  glass  bulb  containing  mercury-  which  is  shifted 
by  the  action  of  an  electromagnet  S  when  the  circuit  is 
closed.  When  the  circuit  is  closed  the  current  also  flows 
through  the  inductance  coil  L,  the  current  through  L  is 
suddenly  broken  by  the  ** shifter,''  inducing  a  momentary 
high  potential  which  causes  a  spark  to  jump  across  from 
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Connections  of  automatic  starting 
Mercury  Vapor  lamp. 
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the  metallic  band  B  to  to  the  mercury  M.  This  spark 
charges  the  mercury  electrically  and  sets  up  sufficient  vapor 
in  the  tube  for  the  current  to  pass  from  P  to  N.  The  tube 
now  glowing  with  a  light  of  a  decided  greenish  hue,  and 
with  sufficient  current,  the  high  negative  resistance  will 
not  again  make  it  appearance  until  the  current  is  turned 
off;  when,  if  it  is  desired  to  relight  the  lamp  the  same 
procedure  has  to  be  repeated.  The  shifter,  inductance,  re- 
sistance, etc.,  are  contained  in  a  cylindrical  metal  box  from 
which  the  glass  tube  is  suspended. 

The  simplest  and  least  expensive  method  of  starting  the 
lamp,  is  to  simply  tilt  the  lamp  until  the  two  electrodes  are 
brought  in  contact  by  a  thin  stream  of  mercury  along  the 
length  of  the  tube,  then  allowing  the  lamp  to  return  to 
normal  position  an  arc  is  started  causing  the  volatilization 
of  the  mercury,  the  vapor  filling  the  tube,  producing  a  light 
of  the  same  tint  as  above.  The  light  produced  by  this 
lamp  has  a  very  penetrating  effect,  bringing  out  the  shape 
and  contour  of  objects  very  clearly  and  for  this  reason  the 
lamp  is  used  to  a  great  extent  in  draughting  rooms,  and 
for  photography,  etc.  A  lamp  about  4  feet  in  length  and 
1  inch  in  diameter  would  produce  about  700  candle-power 
with  a  current  of  3.5  amperes  at  110  volts.  A  certain 
air^dunt  of  inductance  and  resistance  is  usually  placed  in 
"^eries  with  the  lamp,  its  function  being  to  counteract  any 
effect  caused  by  a  variation  in  voltage  and  thus  permitting 
the  lamp  to  operate  more  steadily. 

The  Nernst  Lamp. — In  this  lamp  a  filament,  or  glower 
as  it  is  termed,  of  a  high  refractory  rare  earth  is  employed, 
and  operated  in  the  air.  The  glower  is  generally  sur- 
rounded by  a  frosted  globe,  owing  to  its  high  candle-power. 
The  material  of  which  the  glower  is  made  is  a  non-con- 
ductor when  cold,  but  becomes  a  conductor  when  hot,  hence 
the  glower  must  be  heated  before  it  will  conduct  electricity 
sufficiently  to  maintain  it  at  a  state  of  incandescence.  The 
lamp  is  provided  with  a  heater  for  this  purpose,  consisting 
of  one  or  more  thin  porcelain  tubes  wound  with  fine  plati- 
num wire  which  in  turn  is  held  in  place  and  protected  from 
the  intense  heat  of  the  glower  by  a  refractory  paste.  This 
heater  is  automatically  cut  out  of  circuit  by  an  electromag- 
net as  soon  as  the  glower  lights.  The  action  of  the  Nernst 
lamp  is  as  follows:  when  the  switch  is  turned  on  the  cur- 
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rent  flows  through  the  heater,  bringing  it  to  a  white  heat; 
the  proximity  of  the  glower  to  the  heater  results  in  the 
glower  becoming  heated  to  a  point  at  which  it  becomes  a 
conductor,  the  current  passing  through  it,  and  upon  ob- 
taining a  certain  value,  the  cut-out  coil  becomes  energized, 
attracting  the  armature  of  the  cut-out  and  opening  the 
heater  circuit  which  had  been  previously  closed  by  the 
armature,  the  whole  current  now  passing  through  the 
glower.  Owing  to  the  rapid  decrease  in  resistance  with 
the  increased  temperature  of  the  glower,  caused  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  material  of  which  it 
is  made,  it  is  diflficult  to  control, 
the  current  without  a  steadying 
resistance  in  series  with  it.  A 
ballasting  resistance  made  up  of 
fine  iron  wire  and  mounted  in  a 
glass  tube  from  which  the  air  has 
been  exhausted  is  connected  in 
series  with  the  glower.  Iron  wire 
is  best  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
since  it  possesses  the  property  of 
rapidly  increasing  in  resistance 
with  a  rising  temperature,  thus 
compensating  for  the  decrease  in 
resistance  of  the  glower  and 
maintaining  a  fairly  uniform 
current  through  it.  In  Fig.  382b  is  shown  the  interior  ar- 
rangement of  lamp  and  also  the  connections.  The  iron 
wire  is  enclosed  in  the  glass  tube  to  prevent  its  oxidization. 
Lamps  are  made  having,  1,  3  and  6-  glowers,  for  use  on 
either  direct  or  alternating  current,  the  life  of  the  glower 
on  direct  current  is  not  as  long  as  for  alternating  current, 
the  life  on  a  60  cycle  current  is  about  800  hours.  The  lamp 
gives  a  light  of  an  excellent  quality  and  with  a  frosted 
globe  is  very  satisfactory  for  interiors  or  street  lighting. 
Owing  to  the  complicated  mechanism  and  cost  of  glowers 
the  lamp  is  somewhat  expensive. 

379.  Incandescent  Lamps. — In  an  incandescent  elec- 
tric lamp  the  light  is  produced  by  heating  to  a  state  of  in- 
candescence, a  high  resistance  solid  conductor  which  is  not 
readily  fused  by  the  passage  of  a  current  through  it.  The 
light  giving  element,  termed  the  filament,  is  hermetically 
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Fig.  382b. 

rrinci|ile  farts  and  connectioiis 
in  the  >ierDst  Lamp. 
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sealed  in  a  vacuum  in  a  prlass  bulb,  to  prevent  it  from  burn- 
ing, 1)97.  The  filanunt  is  secured  to  two  platinum  wires 
sealed  in  one  end  cf  a  p:lass  tube;  the  platinum  wires  also 
make  connection  with  two  copper  wires  which  in  turn  con- 
nect to  the  lamp  base,  Fig.  93,  page  78.  Platinum  is  usetl 
to  pass  through  the  end  of  the  glass  tube  that  is  sealed 
because  it  expands  and  contracts  at  the  same  rate  as  glass, 
thus  preventing  the  glass  from  breaking.  The  glass  tube 
containing  the  platinum  leading  in  wires  and  upon  which 
the  filament  is  mounted  is  sealed  into  the  blown  glass  bulb 
of  the  ordinary  shape;  the  bulb  is  connected  by  means  of 
a  glass  stem  (which  is  left  at  the  upper  end  of  bulb  when 
it  is  blown),  to  an  air-pump  and  a  partial  vacuum  pro- 
duced, the  stem  is  then  heated  and  sealed  forming  the 
pointed  tip  on  the  end  of  the  lamp.  The  lamp  base  con- 
sists of  two  pieces  of  brass  insulated  from  each  other,  se- 
cured to  the  lamp  bulb  by  cement  and  arranged  to  hold 
the  lamp  securely  when  placed  in  a  retaining  socket  con- 
nected to  the  main  supply  leads. 

380.  Lamp  Filaments. — Carbon  Filament — The  car- 
bon filament  is  made  in  the  following  manner:  absorbent 
cotton  is  dissolved  in  zinc  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid 
forming  a  geLitinous  mass  a  trifle  thicker  than  molasses. 
This  material  is  put  in  a  bottle  and  forced  through  a  small 
opening  in  the  bottom,  in  thread  form,  by  an  air  pressure 
from  above,  into  a  vessel  containing  alcohol  which  causes 
it  to  set  and  sufficiently  harden  for  handling.  After  wash- 
ing, the  material  is  wound  upon  a  drum  and  dried,  when 
it  possesses  considerable  strength.  After  being  taken  from 
the  drums  it  is  gauged  for  size  and  cut  into  suitable  lengths 
and  wound  upon  forms  to  produce  the  required  shape,  such 
as  single  coil,  double  coil,  oval,  or  spiral  filaments.  The 
filaments  are  now  carbonized,  by  being  placed  in  a  crucible 
surrounded  with  charcoal,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and  then 
heated  gradually  in  a  furnace  to  a  high  temperature,  at 
which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  all  volatile  matter  has 
been  driven  from  the  filament,  leaving  it  in  the  form  of  a 
pure  granular  carbon  thread.  The  filaments  are  now  meas- 
ured as  to  their  length  and  diameter,  and  assorted  for  the 
different  sizes  of  lamps  in  which  they  are  to  be  used;  the 
length  of  the  filament  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  voltage, 
and  the  surface  to  the  candle-power.     The  filament  is  next 
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treated  in  a  gasoline  gas,  the  object  of  whicii  is  to  insure 
uniformity  in  resistance ;  the  filament  is  placed  in  a  closed 
vessel  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted,  and  a  gaso- 
line vapor  permitted  to  enter,  a  current  of  rnuch  greater 
value  than  the  filament  is  intended  for  is  sent  through  it. 
The  intense  heat  of  the  filament  caused  by  the  current, 
decomposes  the  gasoline  vapor  depositing  carbon  on  tho 
filament,  if  one  part  of  the  filament  is  of  a  higher  resist- 
ance than  another  its  temperature  will  be  correspondingly 
higher  and  more  carbon  will  be  deposited  at  that  part. 
The  treating  apparatus  is  automatic  in  action,  that  is,  when 
the  filament  has  reached  the  desired  resistance  which  is  de- 
termined  by  measuring  instruments  inserted  in  the  filament 
circuit,  the  current  is  automatically  cut  off.     After  the 
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Fig.  383. — Ineamlescent  Lamps. 

"treating"  process,  as  it  is  termed,  the  filament  looses  the 
granular  appearance,  it  having  a  smooth  hard  and  appar- 
ently metallic  surface,  it  is  now  ready  for  mounting  upon 
the  platinum  leading  in  wires  and  is  secured  to  them  by 
a  carbon  paste. 

The  Metallized  Filament. — The  "metallization"  of 
the  carbon  filament  was  the  first  step  toward  the  produc- 
tion of  a  more  efficient  and  light-giving  element  for  use  in 
incandescent  lamps.  The  metallized  filament  is  produced  by 
heating  the  ordinary  carbon  thread  in  an  electric  furnace 
before  and  after  the  "treating"  process,  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance and  electrical  characteristics  of  a  metal.  The 
lamp  containing  this  filament  was  placed  on  the  market 
under  the  trade  name  of  the  GEM  lamp,  and  in  appear- 
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aDce  is  similar  to  the  carbon  lamp.  Pig.  383.  The  most  im- 
portant advantage  is  the  increase  in  efficiency,  fl  383,  over 
the  carbon  lamp,  the  filament  has  a  positive  temperature  co- 
efficient y  that  is,  its  resistance  increases  with  an  increase  in 
temperature.  The  resistance  of  a  filament  changes  by  the 
addition,  or  substraction  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
cold  resistance  for  each  degree  of  temperature  change. 
This  percentage  is  called  the  temperature  coefficient^  ^  262, 
Lamps  having  positive  temperature  coefficients  have  their 
lowest  resistance  when  cold,  a  carbon  filament  has  a  nega- 
tive temperature  coefficient,  since  its  resistance  is  lowest 
when  hot.     See  page  109. 

Tantalum  Filament. — The  tantahmi  lamp  was  the  first 
metallic  filament  lamp  to  reach  a  commercial  state;  the 
filament  is  drawn  from  the  metal  tantalum  which  has  a 
very  low  resistance,  requiring  an  extremely  long  filament. 
Owing  to  the  long  length  of  filament  required  and  the  fact 
that  it  softens  to  a  considerable  extent  at  incandescence  it 
is  necessary  to  support  it  about  every  inch  to  inch  and  a 
half  of  its  length.  This  is  accomplished  by  looping  the 
filament  back  and  forth  through  small  hooks  on  the  ends 
of  radial  wire  supports,  which  extend  from  a  supporting 
glass  tree,  Fig.  383.  The  tantalum  filament  has  a 
positive  temperature  coefficient  and  gives  more  light  than 
the  carbon  lamp  at  a  higher  efficiency  than  the  Gem 
lamp. 

381.  The  Tungsten  Filament  Lamp. — Tungsten  oi« 
wolfram  is  a  metallic  element  older  than  tantalum,  it 
was  discovered  in  1781  and  named  from  the  Swedish 
'Hung''  (heavy)  and  ''ston"  (stone).  It  is  not  found  na- 
tive, but  occurs  as  the  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese 
in  the  mineral  *  *  wolf  ramite, "  and  as  the  calcium  tung- 
state. The  pure  tungsten  metal  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
powder,  is  a  bright  steel  gray,  hard  and  very  heavy,  and 
was  until  recently  characteristically  brittle. 

The  first  tungsten  filament  lamps  were  so  fragile  that 
the  lamps  could  not  be  burned  in  any  other  than  a  vertical 
pendant  position. 

The  first  tungsten  filaments  were  squirted  through  dies, 
similar  to  th^  carbon  filaments,  in  one  process  tungstic 
acid  was  formed  from  wolframite,  all  the  oxygen  was  then 
driven    from  the  tungstic  acid,  bringing  it  to  a  state  of 
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irietallic  tungsten,  which  was  mixed  with  a  suitable  binder 
and  squirted  through  dies  into  threads.  Another  method 
consisted  of  treating  metallic  tungsten  with  a  strong  boiling 
acid  and  alkali^  alternately,  washing  it  intermittently  with 
water  until  converted  into  a  colloid.  The  colloid  is  then 
precipitated,  the  liquid  drawn  off  and  the  residue,  con- 
sisting of  a  gelatinout  mass  is  squirted.  The  filament  hav- 
ing been  squirted  is  dried  in  an  oven,  after  which  it  is 
placed  in  an  electric  furnace,  which  readily  removes  the 
volatile  parts.  After  being  taken  from  the  furnace  pn 
electric  current  is  passed  through  it  while  it  is  occupying 
an  atmosphere  of  inert  gas.  The  result  is  the  production 
of  a  thread  of  practically  pure  tungsten.  Regardless  of 
purity,  the  metal,  however,  showed  no  indication  of  duc- 
tility or  pliability,  it  still  retained  its  exceeding  brittleness, 
requiring  careful  handling  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
the  lamp  in  which  it  was  used.  Recently  improved  meth- 
ods were  discovered  in  the  manufacturing  of  tungsten  into 
wire,  it  being  possible  to  draw  tungsten  metal  into  a  wire 
.001  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  To  this  latest  achievement  in 
metal  filament  lamps  the  trade  name  ** Mazda'*  has  been 
applied,  signifying  the  highest  development  in  metal  fila- 
ment lamps.  The  production  of  tungsten  wire  in  great 
lengths  produced  a  change  in  the  construction  of  the  lamps, 
a  continuous  filament  is  now  used  instead  of  fusing  four 
or  five  filament  loops  together  as  was  done  in  the  first 
tungsten  lamps.  The  filament  is  now  wound  upon  spiders. 
Fig.  383,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  tantalum  lamp,  al- 
though the  stifier  properties  of  the  filament  allow  longer 
loops  without  danger  of  interlocking.  The  tungsten  wire  is 
clamped  to  the  leading  in  wires,  making  a  more  flexible 
joint.  Of  all  filaments  developed  thus  far,  those  made  of 
tungsten  metal  have  proven  the  most  ideal  for  incandescent 
lamps.  This  filament  has  a  high  positive  temperature  co- 
efficient, insuring  a  remarkable  steady  candle-power  ove? 
a  comparatively  wide  range  of  voltage.  It  is  a  lamp  of 
the  highest  efficiency,  ^  383,  producing  a  whiter  light  thOD 
the  Gem  lamp. 

382.    Commercial   Bating  of  Incandescent  Lamps  .-^ 
Carbon  lamps  were  originally  rated  according  to  the  oieaii 
intensity  of  light  produced  in  a  horizontal  directionv     Thfi 
label  on  the  lamp  gave  the  pressure,  the  correspondiD."* 
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candle-power  and  the  watts  consumption.  The  standard 
carbon  lamp  in  general  use  was  rated  as  equivalent  to  the 
light  given  by  16  candles,  and  consuming  from  50  to  60 
watts.  A  110-volt,  55-watt,  16-C.  P.  lamp  requiring  .5 
ampere,  Formula  (63) ;  the  hot  resistance  is  therefor* 
220  ohms,  Formula  (30) ;  the  Matts  per  c.  p.  are  55  —  16  = 
3.4  watts.  Carbons  are  made  for  various  voltages  up  to 
220  volts.  For  any  particular  voltage  the  higher  the  can- 
dle-power of  the  lamp  the  larger  the  area  of  its  filament, 
the  less  its  resistance,  and  consequently  the  more  current  it 
will  take;  with  a  constant  candle-power  the  resistance  of 
the  filament  increases  with  the  voltage.  The  carbon  lamp 
of  to-day  is  rated  in  the  total  watts  consumed,  the  voltage 
at  which  the  lamp  is  to  be  burned  is  also  given.  The  regu- 
lar multiple  burning  100  ti>  125  volt  Gem,  Tantalum  and 
Mazda  Tungsten  lamps  are  rated  in  watts,  and  in  addition^ 
is  marked  on  the  label  three  voltages  arranged  in  steps 
two  volts  apart;  these  voltages  are  termed  the  **top," 
** middle"  and  *' bottom''  voltages. 

By  this  method  of  rating  the  lamps  can  be  readily 
adapted  to  varying  service  conditions  by  the  variation  in 
efficiency,  ^  383,  provided,  thus  securing  satisfactory  life 
and  economy  in  lighting.  The  rating  of  the  lamp  in  watts, 
instead  of  in  candle-power,  was  decided  upon  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  are  so  many  candle-power  values  that  may 
be  taken,  that  the  latter  rating  was  misleading  and  did  not 
give  the  true  comparison  between  the  illuminants  so  rated. 
For  example,  there  is  a  mean  candle-power  value  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  a  downward  value,  a  mean  spherical  value 
and  the  values  that  would  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  re- 
flectors and  shades.  Moreover  the  watt  is  the  unit  used  in 
the  rating  of  all  current  consumption  devices,  as  electrical, 
energy  for  power  and  light  is  measured  and  sold  on  a  wat- 
tage basis.  However,  the  candle-power  value  has  not  been 
abandoned  entirely,  but  is  used  when  considering,  only  the 
illumination  produced;  the  mean  horizontal  candle-power 
of  a  lamp  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  watt  rating  by 
the  efficiency  (watts  per  c.  p.),  1[  383. 

383.  Life  and  Efficiency  of  a  Lamp. — The  efficiency 
of  an  incandescent  lamp  is  usually  expressed  in  ^^ watts  per 
candle''  (w.  p.  c),  which  is  a  ratio  of  the  watts  consumed 
to  the  mean  horizontal  candle-power  given.     The  amount 
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of  light  given  off  by  a  lamp  depends  entirely  upon  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  is  operated.  If  a  lamp  is  operated  at 
a  higher  voltage  than  its  rating,  more  light  will  be  pro- 
duced at  a  higher  efficiency  with  the  increased  wattage 
consumption  and  temperature  of  the  lamp,  but  with  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  life  of  the  lamp.  With,  an  in- 
crease in  temperature  the  filament  will  disintegrate  more 
rapidly,  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  carbon  filament. 
The  disintegration  of  the  lilament  takes  place  in  all  carbon 
lamps  after  they  are  in  service  for  a  period  of  time,  and  a 
blackened  deposit  appears  upon  the  inside  of  the  bulb,  this 
with  the  disintegration  causes  a  rapid  falling  off  of  candle- 
power,  when  the  lamp  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  one  as 
the  same  amount  of  energy  is  being  expended  to  produce 
less  light.  The  economic  or  useful  life  of  a  lamp  ceases 
long  before  the  lamp  is  ** burned  out,'*  the  term  ** smashing 
point''  is  generally  used  to  signify  the  end  of  the  useful 
life  of  a  lamp,  which  is  reached  when  the  candle-power 
falls  to  80  per  cent  of  its  original  value. 

Bated  according  to  their  ^ean  horizontal  candle-power, 
the  highest  commercial  efficiency  of  carbon  lamps  of  8  can- 
dle-power and  over  is  3.1  w.  p.  c,  with  a  useful  life  of  ap- 
proximately 450  hours;  of  a  Gem  lamp,  2.5  w.  p.  c.  with 
equal  useful  life;  of  a  Tantalum  lamp,  2  w.  p.  c.  with  a 
useful  life  of  800  hours  on  direct  current,  on  alternating 
current  life  is  uncertain ;  of  a  Mazda  tungsten  lamp,  1  to 
1.5  w.  p.  c.  with  a  life  of  800  to  1000  hours.  The  variation 
in  efficiency  and  life  that  can  be  obtained  by  operating  a 
lamp  at  the  three  rated  voltages  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  average  values  of  a  Gem  50- watt  lamp' 
at  *'top,"  * 'middle"  and  *' bottom"  voltage,  the  three  effi- 
ciencies at  which  the  ordinary  carbon  filament  lamp  of 
corresponding  life  is  operated  is  also  shown. 


Table  of  Average  Values  of  50  Watt  Oem  Lamp. 


Voltage  of  Cir- 
cuit same  ad 

Total 
Watts 

Mean 

Horizontal 

Candle-power 

Watta  per 
Candle-pHDwer 

Hours 

Useful 

Life 

Carbon  Jjamp  of 
Corresponding  Life 

To]) 

Middle 
Bottom 

50 

48.5 

47.3 

20 

18.3 

16.7 

2.5 

2.65 

2.83 

450 
640 
d40 

16c.p.  3.  w.p.c 
16   '^    3.3     ** 
16   "    3.5     " 
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When  the  maximum  effieiency  is  required  lamps  should 
be  used  with  a  **top''  volta^re  corresponding  to  the  voltage 
cf  the  circuit  upon  which  it  ia  to  be  used ;  whereas,  if  it  is 
desired  to  operate  the  lamp  at  its  lowest  efficiency  with 
longer  life,  a  lamp  having  a  ** bottom*'  voltage  correspond- 
ing to  circuit  voltage  should  be  used.  The  practical  effi- 
ciency at  which  carbon  lamps  should  be  used  depends 
largely  upon  the  regulation  of  the  line  voltage.  With  per- 
fect regulation  the  high  efficiency  3.1-watt  carbon  lamp  may 
be  used,  but  where  the  voltage  fluctuates  considerably  the 
3.5-watt  lamp  gives  the  best  satisfaction.  Owing  to  the 
positive  temperature  coefficient  of  the  Gem,  Tantalum,  and 
Tungsten  lamps  they  are  not  as  sensitive  to  changes  in  line 
voltage  as  the  carbon  lamp,  and  is  one  of  the  advantages 
they  possess  over  the  carbon  lamp.  The  Gem  lamp  gives 
a  whiter  light  than  the  carbon,  and  it  has  already  replaced 
thousands  of  carbon  lamps,  in  fact,  it  is  believed  that  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  before  the  carbon  lamp  will  become 
extinct.  The  development  of  tungsten  into  a  filament  that 
would  withstand  the  ordinary  vibrations  and  shocks  to 
which  lamps  are  subjected,  have  brought  it  into  extensive 
general  use,  as  it  produces  a  still  whiter  light  than  the 
Gem  with  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  current  consumption 
which  more  than  balances  the  extra  cost  of  the  lamp. 

A  25-watt  tungsten  lamp,  efficiency  1.25  w.  p.  c.  giving 
20  candle-power  at  one  half  the  consumption  of  the  50- 
watt  Gem  producing  the  same  C.  P.  With  the  substitu- 
tion of  tungsten  lamps  for  carbon,  in  isolated  generating 
plants,  overloaded  plants  have  been  relieved,  and  in  some 
plants  the  use  of  tungsten  lamps  has  enabled  one  generating 
unit  to  do  the  work  for  which  two  were  formally  required. 
In  the  design  of  a  new  plant  where  tungsten  lamps  are  to 
be  used,  a  smaller  generating  plant  is  required  than  if  car- 
bon lamps  are  used,  also  reduction  in  size  of  wire  carrying 
current  to  lamps,  since  they  require  less  current  than  the 
carbon,  resulting  in  a  reduction  of  the  first  cost  of  installa- 
tion. 

384.  Incandescent  Lamp  Circnits.  —Incandescent  lamps 
are  usually  operated  from  low  voltage  constant  poten- 
tial circuits  and  supplied  by  direct  or  alternating  cur- 
rent With  a  potential  of  500  volts,  as  in  street  car  serv- 
ice, the  lamps  are  grouped  in  multiple  series ;  for  example 
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five  100-volt  lamps  in  series  being  placed  across  the  muins. 
A  constant  current  series  incandescent  lamp  system,  for 
suburban  street  lighting,  is  sometimes  employed,  in  which 
each  lamp  socket  is  provided  with  an  automatic  cut-out 
which  short  circuits  the  filament  of  the  lamp  in  case  of 
failure  or  burnout.  In  the  series  system  the  same  current 
flows  through  all  the  lamps  and  is  maintained  constant,  all 
lamps  for  such  a  system  should  have  the  same  current  rat- 
ing. Low  voltage  lamps  for  series  burning  are  constructed 
with  a  filament  of  large  area  to  carry  a  current  of  from  5  to 
10  amperes  for  carbon  lamps.  Low  voltage  Mazda  tung- 
sten lamps  are  also  made  for  series  burning,  with  current 
ranges  of  1.75  to  8  amperes. 

385.  Potential  Distribution  in  Multiple  Lamp  Circuits. 
— In  a  series  circuit  the  drop  on  the  lead  wires  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  regulation  of  the  voltage  at  the  terminals 
of  each  lamp  and  the  current  being  constant,  the  lamps 
•burn  at  the  normal  candle-power.     In  multiple  circuits, 
however,  the  drop  on  the  lead  wires  is  an  important  factor 
and  requires  that  the  lamps  be  so  distributed,  and  the  size 
of  the  wire  so  proportioned,  that  each  lamp  will  receive  ap- 
proximately, the  same  voltage.    For  example,  consider  200 
110- volt  incandescent  lamps  to  be  connected  in  parallel  at 
various  distances  along  a  pair  of  mains  extending  500  feet 
from  the  dynamo,  and  that  the  P.  D.   at  the  generator 
terminals  is  112  volts;   the  lamps  near  the  generator  end 
of  the  mains  w411  receive  a  higher  potential  than  110  volts 
and  burn  above  candle-power  with  the  result  of  frequent 
lamp  renewals,  while  those  near  the  distant  end  of  the  line 
will  receive  less  than  110  volts  and  burn  below  candle- 
power.    In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  centres  of  dis- 
tribution are  planned  in  wiring  construction,  and  the  lamps 
are  grouped  so  as  to  be  supplied  from  these  centres.    Feed 
wires  are  run  from  the  generator  to  the  points  of  distribu- 
tion and  a  constant  potential  maintained  at  these  points  by 
regulation  at  the  generator.     No  lamps  are  connected  to 
the  feeders.     Several  sets  of  mains  are  run  from  these  cen- 
ters and  supply  sub-centers  of  distribution,  to  which  the 
lead  wires  to  the  lamps  are  connected.     The  total  drop  or 
fall  in  voltage  from  the  generator  to  the  lamps  in  such  a 
feeder  and  main  system  radiating  from  a  central  supply 
station,  may  be  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  generator 
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voltage,  so  that  the  dynamo  is  nm  at  a  correspondingly 
higher  voltage  than  that  required  by  the  lamps.  For  ex- 
ample, the  size  of  conductors  may  be  so  proportioned  that 
when  carrying  full  load  their  resistance  produces  a  drop  of 
10  volts  on  the  feeders,  3  volts  on  each  set  of  mains  radi- 
ating therefrom,  and  2  volts  on  each  set  of  sub-mains. 
Such  a  system  of  sub-division  of  the  transmitting  con- 
ductors is  worked  out  upon  an  elaborate  scale  for  lighting 
large  and  compact  areas,  as  in  the  house  and  store  service 
of  cities  supplied  from  a  central  generating  plant.  In 
the   wiring   of   a   house    for   about   50   standard    110-volt 

16-C.  P.  lamps,  the  drop  in 
voltage,  at  full  load,  will  be 
about  2  per  cent  of  the  pres- 
sure supplied  at  the  service 
mains.  With  an  isolated  plant 
in  a  large  office  building  the 
drop  may  be  5  per  cent  of  the 
generator  voltage.  In  a  build- 
ing of  20  floors,  a  pair  of  main 
feeders  may  be  run  from  the 
generator  room  to,  say  every  4 
floors ;  there  will  thus  be  5  sets 
of  feeders,  each  being  calcu- 
lated to  supply  the  given  cur- 
rent with  a  5  per  cent  loss 'on 
the  line. 

The  feeders  terminate  in 
cut-outs  arranged  in  junction 
boxes,  and  subfeeders  are  car- 
ried to  each  of  the  four  floors, 
these  feeders  terminating  at  a 
panel-board.  Fig.  384,  from 
which  smaller  branch  circuits  are  run  to  the  various  lights 
on  that  floor.  In  calculating  the  size  of  wire  for  the  smaller 
branch  circuits  a  loss  in  volts  of  from  ^  to  1  per  cent  is 
usually  allowed.  In  wiring  buildings,  wherever  the  size  of 
wire  is  reduced  a  fuse  must  be  inserted,  the  capacity  of 
which  does  not  exceed  the  permissible  current  carrying 
capacity  of  the  smaller  wire. 

Fig.  384  shows  a  panel-board  for  distributing  energy  from 
a  three-wire  main  feeder,  the  branch  circuits  being  two 


Fig.  384. 

Eight  Circuit— 3- wire  main— two  wire 

Id  ranch  Panel  or  Distributing  Board. 

i'lug  Fuses  sliown  by  large  circles. 
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wire  with  a  fuse  in  each  branch  wire  since  they  are  smaller 
than  the  main  feeder.  The  panel-board  shown  consists  of 
three  vertical  copper  bus-bars  furnished  with  lugs  into 
which  the  feeders  are  soldered,  the  branch  circuits  of  smaller 
copper  bars  are  tapped  oflf  of  the  center  vertical  bar  and 
either  side  bar,  so  that  the  lamps  receive  their  proper  po- 
tential, see  If  388.  The  copper  bus-bars  are  mounted  on 
slate  or  marble.  Where  the  energy  is  distributed  to  lamps 
with  the  two-wire  main  feeders,  subfeeders,  etc.,  a  two-wire 
main  with  two-wire  branches  panel-board  is  used. 

Most  Central  Stations  distribute  their  electrical  energy 
for  lighting  and  power  with  the  three-wire  system,  ^  388, 
as  it  is  more  economical  where  the  energy  is  distributed  over 
large  areas. 

386.  Loss  on  Transmission  Lines. — The  weight  of  cop- 
per wire  required  for  conducting  current  to  lamps  or 
motors,  with  the  same  loss  on  the  transmitting  line,  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  square  of  the  voltage  supplied 
to  the  lamps  or  motors.  For  example,  suppose  50000 
watts  (50  K.  W.)  are  transmitted  to  some  distant  centre  of 
distribution;  1000  watts  the  permissible  loss  on  the  line; 
the  weight  of  copper  recjuired,  when  the  energy  is  delivered 
at  50  volts,  to  be  1000  pounds ;  then  the  comparative  weight 
of  copper  for  other  voltages  according  to  the  above  law  is 
given  as  follows: 


Energy  Transmitted. 

Lo8B  on  the  Line. 

Copper 
Required. 

K.W. 

VoltB. 

Amperes. 

Volts  Drop. 

Amperes. 

Watts. 

Pounds. 

50 
50 
50 
50 

100 

200 

500 

1000 

500 

250 

100 

50 

2 

4 

10 

20 

500 

250 

100 

50 

1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 

1000 

250 

40 

10 

As  the  voltage,  at  which  the  above  energy  is  transmitted 
increases,  the  current  to  be  conducted  on  the  line  decreases, 
thereby  decreasing  the  size  of  the  wire,  increasing  its  resist- 
ance and  the  line  drop.  As  the  drop  on  the  line  increases 
the  current  is  proportionally  reduced  and  the  line  loss  the 
same. 

In  the  electrical  transmission  of  power  to  long  dista»ices. 
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economy  of  copper  is  attained  by  transmitting  the  cneT^y  at 
a  very  high  voltaj^e  and  reducinji:  it  to  a  working  value, 
within  the  danjrer  limit,  at  the  rt»ceiving  station.  For  ex- 
ample, several  thousand  horse  pow(»r  are  transmitted  from 
Niajrara  Falls  to  Buffalo,  about  26  miles,  at  20000  volts. 
The  current  is  an  alternatinpr  one,  and  at  Buffalo  the  volt- 
a|?e  is  reduced  by  transformers  to  the  proper  values  for 
lighting?  and  power  purposes.  In  a  western  transmission 
plant  the  power  is  transmitted  at  80000  volts  with  a  greater 
reduction  in  weight  of  copper  but  recpiiring  special  insu- 
lating materials  for  such  a  high  potential. 

387.  Incandescent  Wiring  Calculations. — The  simplest 

method  for  calculating  the  size  of  wire  required  to  conduct 
current  to  any  given  number  of  lamps,  with  any  permissible 
drop  in  voltage  on  the  line,  is  to  find  the  resistance  of  the 
line  by  Ohm's  Law  and  then  consult  the  wire  gauge  table 
and  the  table  of  safe  carrying  capacities,  pages  113  and 
266.    See  also  H  239. 

A  general  formula  to  find  the  size  of  wire  directly  in  cir- 
cular mil  area  required  to  carry  any  direct  current  any 
distance,  with  any  given  loss  on  the  line,  is  derived  by 
combining  Formulae  (22)  and  (30)  as  follows: 

Xr    y    T  "g 

By  Formula  (22)  R—  ^  ^    '      (30)  R=  j- 

K  XL     E 
Therefore  cTAxr'  T' 

and  E  X  C.  M.  =  K  X  L  X  I, 

K  X  L  X  I 
or  C.  M.  = jj      -  • 

Copper  being  generally  used  as  the  conductor,  K  =  10.79,  and  this 
Porn  ula  becomes 

C.  M.  ..iOiZLXLXl (110). 

vVhere  C.  M.  =  circular  mil  area ; 

K=  10.79  =  resistance  1  mil-foot  of  copp«r  wire; 
L  =  length  of  circuit  in  feet; 
I  =  current  in  amperes ; 
E  =  volts  drop  on  the  line. 

To  Find  the  Size  of  Copper  Wire  in  CiRCUiiAR  Mils,  to 
Conduct  any  Given  Direct  Current,  Any  Distance 
With  a  Given  Drop  on  the  Line: 


♦The  size  of  wire  to  transmit  an  altornatinj?  current  may  be  approximately  deter- 
mined by  using  the  constant  (13)  instead  of  10.79  in  Formula  (1 10).     See  note,  page  450. 
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Multiply  the  total  length  of  the  line,  in  feet,  by  the  re- 
sistance of  a  mil-foot,  10,79,  and  this  product  by  the  cur- 
rent, in  amperes,  to  be  conducted;  divide  this  product  by 
the  volts  lost  on  the  line.    Formula  (110). 

The  circular  mil  area  so  found  must  be  compared  with  the 
table  of  carrying  capacities,  page  266.  By  using  a  very  ex- 
cessive drop  on  the  line  the  circular  mil  area  calculated  by 
Formula  (110)  in  some  cases  would  be  much  too  small  for 
th(?  current  to  be  conducted,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a 
check  upon  the  calculations,  by  the  table  of  carrying  capaci- 
ties* Usually  the  distance  from  the  generator  to  the  centre 
of  distribution  is  given  for  the  two-wire  mtdtiple  system, 
and  this  distance  must  be  multiplied  by  2  to  obtain  the  total 
length  of  the  circuit,  L  in  Formida  (110). 

Prol).  134.  One  hundred  55-watt  110-volt  lamps  are  connected  in 
parallel  and  to  a  centre  of  distribution  located  125  feet  from  the 
dynamo  which  generates  113  volts  P.  D. ;  the  potential  at  the  dis- 
tributing centre  is  111  volts.  What  size  wire  is  required  for  the 
feeder  ? 

W        55 
By  Formula  (63)     I=--r  =  rrrr  =  .5  ampere  per  lamp. 

100  X  .5  =  50  amperes  to  be  conducted. 

113  —  311  =  2  volts  drop  on  the  line. 

10.79  X  125  X  2  V  50 
By  Formula  (110)    C.  M.= ^ =  67437  C.  M. 

L  =  125  X  2=  250  feet,  I  ==  50  amperes,  E  =:  2  volts. 

Consulting  the  table,  page  113,  the  size  of  wire  nearest  to 
67437  C.  M.  is  No.  2  B.  &  S.  =  66370,  which  is  smaller 
than  that  required.  Always  use  the  next  larger  size  of 
wire  to  that  calculated,  or  in  this  problem  a  No.  1  B.  &  S., 
which  will  give  a  little  less  drop  than  2  volts.  Consult 
the  safe  carrying  capacity  table,  page  266,  and  it  is  found 
that  No.  1  will  carry  107  amperes,  and  will  thus  readily 
carry  50  amperes.  A  much  smaller  wire  could  have  been 
used  in  this  problem,  as  a  No.  5,  which  carries  54  amperes, 
but  the  line  drop  and  loss  would  then  have  been  correspond- 
ingly larger,  since  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  increased. 
The  line  loss  is  a  constant  factor — ^that  is,  the  watts,  50  X 
2  =:  100,  lost  on  the  line  in  the  above  problem  are  constant, 
so  long  as  this  load  is  constant,  and  will  cost  each  year  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  this  loss,  while  the  cost  of  the  line  installation 
is  only  the  first  cost.  The  most  economical  conductor  is  in- 
stalled when  it  is  possible  to  make  the  yearly  cost  of  the 
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power  lost  on  the  lines  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  value  of 
the  copper  invested.  The  volts  lost  or  drop  on  any  circuit 
may  be  measured  by  a  voltmeter,  j[  231,  or  calculated  by 
Formula  (29),  when  the  current  and  resistance  of  the  cir- 
cuit are  known,  or  from  the  following  Formula,  obtained 
by  transposing  Formula  (110) : 

10.79  X  L  X  I  ,.... 

^= — crw. — ' ^*"^- 

To  Find  the  Volts  Lost  or  Drop  in  Any  Circuit  (of 
copper  wire) : 

Multiply  10.79  hy  the  length  of  the  circuit  in  feet,  and 
this  product  hy  the  current,  in  amperes;  divide  this  t^esidt 
hy  the  circular  mil  area  of  the  wire, 

Prob.  135 :  An  ammeter,  connected  in  series  with  a  circuit  of  cop- 
per wire  200  feet  long,  indicates  25  amperes;  the  size  of  wire  meas- 
ured by  a  wire  gauge  is  No.  10  B.  &  S.    What  is  the  drop  on  the  line! 

-r.     ^         ,      /..-.XT.        10.79  XL  XI      30.79X200X25 

By  Formula  (111)  E=         -^^ ^^^^^ =5.2 

volts. 

To  Find  the  Power  Lost  on  Any  Line  : 
Multiply  the  volts  drop  on  the  line  hy  the  current  flowing 
through  it,  W  =  E  X  I,  Formula  (62). 

Prob.  136:  (a)  What  power  is  lost  on  the  line  in  Prob.  134? 
(b)  What  is  the  cost  of  this  loss  for  10  hours  per  day  for  365  days 
at  10  cents  per  kilowatt  hour? 

By  Formula   (62)     W  =  E  X  1  =  2 
X  50  =  100  watts   (a). 

By  II  223.  365  X  10  =  3650  hours  X  100  watts  =  365000  watt-hours. 

365000 
—jQQQ-  =  365  K.  W. -hours. 

365  X  .10  =  $36.50   (b). 

388.  The  Three-Wire  System.— In  the  three-wire  multi- 
ple system  two  dynamos  are  joined  in  series,  and  the  lamps 
connected  between  a  centre  or  neutral  wire  joined  to  the 
junction  of  the  machines,  and  the  positive  and  negative 
wires  of  the  system,  Fig.  385.  When  all  the  lamps  are  in 
circuit.  Fig.  385,  no  current  flows  through  the  middle  wire, 
and  it  can  be  disconnected  at  the  generators  without  affect- 
ing the  system.  If  only  three  lamps  are  connected  on  the 
No.  1  side  of  the  system,  then  current  for  the  two  extra 
lamps  not  paired  flows  through  the  middle  wire  from  the 
-|-  brush  of  No.  2  generator.  The  middle  wire  is  now  posi- 
tive.   If  three  lamps  are  out  on  the  No.  2  side  of  thesystem, 
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then  current  for  the  three  lamps  on  the  No.  1  side  flows 
from  the  +  terminal  of  generator  No.  1  and  returns  to  it 
by  the  middle  wire,  which  is  now  negative.  The  middle 
Avire,  therefore,  may  have  no  current  flowing  through  it, 
or  current  flowing  in  either  one  direction  or  the  other,  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  lamps  on  both  sides  of  the  sys- 
tem are  accurately  balanced,  which  is  the  aim  in  practice. 
For  this  reason  it  is  called  the  neutral  wire.  When  all  the 
lamps  are  turned  off  on  one  side  of  the  system  the  neutral 
wire  carries  the  current  for  all  the  lamps  on  the  other  side. 
Motors  wound  for  220  volts  are.  connected  to  the  two  out- 
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II 
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Fig     385. — Incandescent    Lamps    Operated    in    Parallel 
from  the  Three-Wire  System. 

side  wires  and  do  not,  therefore,  interfere  with  the  bal- 
ancing of  the  system. 

The  electromotive  force  is  double  that  of  the  ordinary 
two-wire  multiple  system  and  the  current  required  for  any 
given  number  of  lamps  is  reduced  to  one  half  that  required 
on  the  two-wire  system.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  system 
is  the  saving  effected  in  copper  by  its  use,  about  f  of  the 
weight  of  copper  being  required,  as  compared  with  the  two- 
wire  system.  For  example,  suppose  1000  pounds  of  copper 
are  required  for  a  given  number  of  lamps  operated  from 
the  110-volt  two-wire  system :  if  the  voltage  be  doubled,  the 
weight  of  copper  required  is  J  as  much  as  before  for  the 
same  loss,  1[  386,  or  250  pounds  for  the  two  wires.  Now 
since  in  the  three-wire  system  one  extra  wire  is  required,  if 
it  is  made  the  same  size  as  the  others,  as  is  often  the  case,  it 
will  weigh  ^  of  250  pounds,  or  125  pounds,  and  the  three 
wires  will  weigh  375  pounds,  or  only  f  of  the  weight  of  cop- 
per is  required  by  this  system.     The  joint  resistance  of  10 
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110-volt,  220  ohm  lamps  on  the  two-wire  system  is  22  ohms,  1 
Formula  (43),  while  on  the  three-wire  system  the  joint 
resistance  of  the  same  number  of  lamps,  two  in  series,  5 
groups  in  parallel,  is  88  ohms.  The  joint  resistance  of  the 
lamps  being  four  times  greater  on  the  three-wire  system 
than  on  the  two-wire  system,  the  resistance  of  the  lead 
wires  will  also  be  four  times  greater  for  the  same  percent- 
age of  loss,  and  therefore  only  one-fourth  as  large  as  those 
required  for  the  two-wire  system. 

To  Find  the  Size  op  Wire  Required  for  the  Three- 
Wire  System  : 

Find  the  size  of  wire  required  for  the  same  number  and 
kind  of  lamps  on  the  two-wire  system,  hy  Formula  (110), 
and  divide  the  number  of  circular  mils,  so  obtained,  by  4, 
Formula  (112), 

C.M.==-^$AXi (112). 

4  X  E  ^       ^ 

Prob.  137  :  The  lamps  referred  to  in  Prob.  134,  page  430,  are  to  be 
operated  from  the  three-wire  system.  What  size  of  wire  wiU  be 
required? 

T.     ^         ,      ,.,ox    ^  >r        10.79  XL  XI=10.79  X  125  X  2X50 
By  Formula  (112)    C.  M.  = 4~X~E 4~X~2 

=  16859  C.  M. 

From  Table  VII,  page  113,  No.  8  B.  &  S.  =  16510  C.  M.  and  from 
Table  XV,  page  266,  No.  8  will  carry  33  amperes.  Since  the  current 
on  the  three-wire  system  is  one-half  that  for  an  equivalent  number 
of  lamps  on  the  two-wire  system,  the  No.  8  wire  in  this  problem  will 
only  carry  Vii  of  50,  or  25  amperes,  and  is  therefore  sufficiently  large. 
The  neutral  w4re  may  be  made  the  same  size  as  the  outside  wires; 
sometimes  it  is  made  one  half  as  large  since  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  all  the  lamps  on  one  side  of  a  well  balanced  three-wire  system 
will  be  out  and  the  others  all  burning.  A  further  increased  saving  of 
copper  is  then  attained. 

389.  Motor  Wiring  Calculations.— To  Find  the  Size 
OF  Wire,  in  C.  M.,  to  Transmit  any  Given  Horse  Power 
ANY  Distance,  When  the  Voltage  and  Efficiency  of 
THE  ]\IoTOR  Are  Known  : 

Multiply  the  rated  horse  power  of  the  motor  by  746  then 
by  the  length  of  the  (circuit  in  feet  and  then  by  10.79; 
divide  this  result  by  the  product  of  the  voltage  required  by 
the  motor  and  the  drop  on  the  line  multiplied  by  the  effi- 
ciejwy  of  the  motor,  Formula  (113). 
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Average  motor  efficiency. 

1   II.  P 75  per  cent. 

3  H.  P 80  ** 

5  11.  P 80  ** 

10  11.  P 90  ** 

Let  E  =  voltage  required  by  motor; 

e  =  drop  on  the  lines; 
II.  P.  =  horse  power  of  motors ; 
%  M  =  efficiency  of  motor,  expressed  as  a  decimal ; 
Then  from  Formula  (110)   is  derived, 

a  M.  =  HJP^  746^Lxia_79  . .  (113). 

Prob.  138:  What  size  of  wire  is  required  to  conduct  current  to  a 
220-volt  5-H.  P.  motor  located  150  feet  from  the  meter;  the  drop  on 
the  line  is  to  be  5  volts  and  the  efficiency  of  the  motor  is  80%  f 

^     ^          ,              ,                   H.  P.  X  746  X  L  X  10.79 
By  Formula  (113)  C.M.  = e  X  e  X  %  M 

5  X  746  X  150  X  2  X  10.79_ 

220  X  5  X  .80  —  ^^^^^  ^'  ^' 

H.   P.       5,   80%  =:  .80,    L  =  150  X  2  =  300   feet,   E  =  220    volts, 

6  =  5  volts. 

From  Table  VII,  page  113,  No.  8,  B.  &  S.  =  16510  C.  M.     The 

motor  requires  21  amperes,  calculated  by  Formula  (114)  in  Prob.  139; 

and  from  Table  XV,  page  266,  the  carrying  capacity  is  33  amperes, 

so  that  No.  8  is  the  proper  size  of  wire. 

To  Find  the  Current  Required  by  a  Motor  When  the 
Horse  Power,  Efficiency,  and  Voltage  are  Known: 

Multiply  the  II.  P.  by  746  and  divide  this  product  by  the 
voltage  of  the  motor  midtiplied  by  its  efficiency,  Formula 
(114). 

E  X  %M  ^       ^ 

Prob.  139:  What  current  will  the  motor  in  Prob.  138  receive  t 

H.P.  X  746_  5  X  746 
By  Formula   (114)   I  =  -^>^-^m"~220  X  .80  "^  ^^  amperes. 

H.  P.  =  5,  E  =  220  volts,  %  M  =  80  =  .80. 

To  Find  the  Horse  Power  Developed  by  a  Motor: 
Mxdtiply  the  pressure  applied  to  the  motor  terminals  by 
the  current  supplied  to  it  and  multiply  this  product  by  the 
efficiencxf  of  the  motor;  divide  this  result  by  7i6,  Formula 
(115). 

H.P.  =  ^X-f^-pM....(115). 

This  formula  is  obtained  by  transposing  Formula  (114). 
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Ptob.  140:  A  current  of  45  amperoA  is  supplied  to  a  motor,  having 
an  efticieney  of  H5  |)er  cent.,  under  a  pressure  of  220  volts.  What 
horse  power  is  developed  by  the  motor! 

_                                                 I  X  E  X  '/f  M 
By  Formula   (115)   H.  P.  = ^^^    — = 

45X220X.85_ 
I  =  45  amperes,  E  =  220  volts,  */,  M.  =  85  =  .85. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What   is  the  chief  distinction  between   an  arc  and  an  incan- 
descent lamp? 

2.  What  is  the  crater  of  an  arc,  and  where  is  it  located?     Give 
sketch. 

3.  What  is  the  relative  consumption  of  carbon  in  a  lamp  used, 
(o)   on  direct  current  circuits;     (&)  on  alternating  current  circuits? 

4.  From  what  part  of  the  arc  is  the  most  light  emitted  and  what 
is  the  general  direction  of  its  reflection? 

5.  What  is  your  answer  to  question  4  when  the  arc  is  fed  by  an 
alternating  current? 

6.  What   is   the   cause   and   disadvantage   of   a  carbon   arc   that 
flames  ? 

7.  What  adjustment  is  required  for  an  arc  lamp  which  hisses  badly? 

8.  What  is  the  advantage  of  cored  carbons  over  solid  carbons  for 
arc  lamps  fed  from  alternating  current  circuits? 

9.  Why  is  the  drop,  in  volts,  across  a  normal  arc  between  cored 
carbons  less  than  when  solid  carbons  are  used? 

10.  Describe  the  principle  of  action  in  a  differential  arc  lamp. 

11.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  inclosed  and  an  open  air  arc? 

12.  State  two  advantages  of  the  inolosed  arc  lamp. 

13.  Why  are  arc  lamps  for  street  lighting  generally  operated  in  series? 

14.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  tungsten  lamp  over  the  carbon? 

PROBLEMS. 

1.  A  nO-volt  16-C.  P.  carbon  lamp  requires  55  watts.  Give  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  Efficiency  of  lamp;  (6)  lamps  per  H.  P.;  (c)  cost  of 
burning  the  lamp  for  100  hours  if  the  energy  costs  10  cents  per  K.  W. 
hour?     Ans.   (a)   3.4  W.  P.  C;    (5)    13  lamps;     (c)   $0.55. 

2.  A  25-watt  Mazda  lamp  has  an  efficiency  of  1.25  watts.  Give  the 
following:  (a)  candle-power  produced;  (h)  lamps  per  H.  P.;  (c)  cost 
of  burning  this  lamp  for  100  hours,  if  the  energy  costs  10  cents  per 
K.  W.  hour?    Ans.  (a)  20  C.  P.;    (6)  29  lamps;    .(c)  $0.25. 

3.  Two  hundred  55-watt  llO-volt  lamps  are  connected  in  parallel 
and  are  fed  from  a  centre  of  distribution  located  100  feet  distant  from 
the  generator;  2%  volts  are  to  be  lost  on  the  main  feeders.  What 
size  of  wire  will  be  required?    Ans.  No.  0  B.  &  S. 

4.  If  25-watt  Mazda  lamps  were  used  in  problem  ?>,  what  size  wire 
would  be  required,  allowing  2  volts  loss  on  lins?     Ans,  No.  3  B.  &  S. 

5.  A  series  arc  circuit,  5  miles  in  length,  is  constructed  of  No.  6 
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B.  &  S.  wire  and  carries  10  amperes,  (a)  How  many  volts  drop  on 
the  line?  (&)  What  power  is  lost  on  the  line?  (c)  What  is  the 
yearly  cost  of  the  power  lost  on  the  line,  running  10  hours  a  day  for 
365  days  at  10  cents  per  K.  W.  hour?  Ans.  (a)  108.5  volts;  (6) 
1085  watts;     (c)  $396,025. 

6  The  lamps  in  problem  3  are  to  be  supplied  from  a  three  wire 
multiple  system.  What  size  wire  will  be  required?  Ans,  No.  5 
B.  &  S.   (when  checked  by  Table  XV). 

7.  With  6  volts  drop  on  the  line  what  size  wire  is  required  to  carry 
current  for  a  10-11.  P.  220-volt  motor,  located  150  feet  from  the 
source  of  supply;    eificiency  90%?     Ans.  No.  7  B.  &  S. 

8.  What  current  will  the  motor  in  problem  7  receive?    Ans.  37  amp. 


LESSON  XXXI. 

ALTSRNATINQ  CURRENTS. 

(^nciples  of  Alternating  Currents — Theory  of  Alternating  Currentf 
—Sine  Curves — Frequency,  Alternations  and  Cycles— Inducttance 
—  Reactance— Impedance  ^Graphical  Illustrations  of  Impedance, 
Reactance  and  Resistance— Capacity— Peculiarities  Due  to  Self- 
induction  and  Capacity — In)|)edance  Due  to  Inductance,  Capac- 
ity and  iiesistance— Ohm's  Law  for  Alternating  Current  Circuits 
— Impedances  in  Series — Impedances  in  Parallel— P^ffective 
Values  Alternating  Currents  and  E.  M.  F's. — Components  of 
Impressed  E.  M.  F. — Angle  of  Lag  and  Phase  Difference — Deter- 
mination of  Power. 

390.  Principles  of  Alternating  Currents. — A  continu- 
ous or  direct  current  is  one  of  uniform  strength  always  flow- 
ing in  one  direction,  while  an  alternating  current  is  contin- 
ually changing  both  its  strength  and  direction.  The  various 
principles  and  facts  concerning  direct  current  distribution 
which  have  been  explained  in  the  preceding  lessons  apply  also 
to  alternating  current  systems.  But  in  addition  to  the  simple 
phenomena  due  to  the  resistance,  which  occur  with  direct 
currents,  there  are  certain  additional  factors  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  alternating  currect  transmission. 

The  flow  of  a  direct  current  is  entirely  determined  by  the 
ohmic  resistance  of  the  various  parts  of  the  circuit.  The 
flow  of  an  alternating  current  depends  upon  not  only  the 
resistance,  but  also  upon  any  inductance  (self  or  rc'Mtual)  or 
capacity  that  may  be  contained  in  or  connected  with  the  cir- 
cuit. These  two  factors,  inductance  and  capacity,  have  no 
effect  upon  a  direct  current  after  a  steady  flow  has  been 
established,  which  usually  requires  only  a  fraction  of  a 
second.  In  an  alternating  current  circuit  either  or  both  of 
them  may  be  far  more  important  than  the  resistance  and  in 
some  cases  may  entirely  control  the  action  of  the  current. 
Alternating  current  problems  invohdng  the  consideration  of 
three  factors  are  usually  more  complicated  and  difficult  to 
solve  than  those  relating  to  direct  currents.  By  an  exten- 
sion of  the  principles  and  methods  employed  for  direct  cur- 
444 
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rents,  however,  alternating  current  systems  can  be  designed 
correctly  and  without  great  difficulty. 

The  only  reason  practically  for  employing  alternating  cur- 
rents for  electric  ligliting  and  power  purposes  is  the  economy 
effected  in  the  cost  of  transmission  which  is  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  high  voltages  and  transformers.  It  has  already 
been  shown  (page  386)  that  the  cross  section  of  a  wire  to 
convey  a  given  amount  of  electrical  energy  in  watts  with  a 
certain  "  drop  "  or  loss  of  potential  in  volts,  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  voltage  supplied  ;  that  is,  it  re- 
quires a  wire  of  only  one  quarter  the  cross-Section  and  weight 
if  the  initial  voltage  is  doubled.  The  great  advantage  thus 
obtained  by  the  use  of  high  voltages  can  be  realized  either  by 
a  saving  in  the  weight  of  wire  required  or  by  transmitting  the 
energy  to  a  greater  distance  with  the  same  weight  of  copper. 

391.  Theory  of  Alternating  Currents. — Under  the  the- 
ory of  dynamos  it  was  explained  that  each  armature  coil  of 
a  dynamo  tends  to  generate  an  E.  M.  F.  which  rises  from 
zero  to  a  certain  maximum  value  and  falls  to  zero  again, 
then  reverses  in  direction,  rising  to  a  maximum  value  and 
returning  to  zero,  ^^291,  321.  In  Fig.  386  let  us  suppose 
that  the  line  OP  revolves  at  a  uniform  rate  about  the  point  0, 
that  is,  one  end  remains  fixed  at  O  while  the  point  P  moves 
around  the  circle  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  The  angle  A 
will  then  be  constantly  changing ;  when  point  P  is  at  a,  that 
is,  when  the  point  P  is  just  starting  on  a  revolution,  the  angle 
A  is  zero,  because  OP  lies  along  Oa.  When  P  reaches  5 
angle  A  has  become  90°;  when  it  reaches  10,  1^0°;  15,  270°; 
and  20,  360°;  or  in  other  words  P  has  reached  the  starting 
point  again,  having  made  a  complete  revolution.  Now  let  us 
imagine  the  point  P  to  be  an  armature  coil  revolving  between 
the  poles  NS  ;  by  following  the  curve  we  note  that  as  the  coil, 
or  the  point  P,  moves  from  a  to  5  the  induced  E.  M.  F.  grad- 
ually rises  from  zero  at  a,  to  its  maximum  value  at  5  in  the 
circle  or  90°  from  a,  which  it  should  since  at  5,  90°,  the  coil 
is  in  the  position  of  maximum  induced  E.  M.  F.;  then  mov- 
ing from  5  to  10  the  E.  M.  F.  gradually  falls  to  zero  at  10 ; 
continuing  the  revolution  of  the  coil  we  find  (observing  the 
curve)  that  the  E.  M.  F.  gradually  rises  from  zero  at  10  to 
its  maximum  value  at  15,  270°,  and  then  falling  to  zero,  hut 
in  the  opposite  direction,  since  the  coil  is  now  under  the  oppo- 
site or  S  pole. 
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The  variation  of  an  alternating  current  may  always  be  re^ 
presented  by  a  wavelike  curve  as  shown  in  Figs.  312  and  386. 

In  order  to  study  the  effects  of  an  alternating  current  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  law  according  to  which  this  curve 
varies.     A  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  curve 


in  Fig.  386  has  been  formed  will  show 
that  the  ordinate  on  any  point  P  is  proportional  to  the  sine 
of  the  abscissa  of  that  point.  Hence  it  is  called  a  Sinusoid 
or  sine  curve. 

The  ideal  pressure  curve  from  an  alternator  is  sinusoidal. 
Commercial  alternators,  however,  do  not  generate  true  sinu- 
soidal pressures,  but  they  so  closely  resemble  the  curve  de- 
picted in  Fig.  386  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  sine 
curve  can  with  propriety  be  applied  to  those  of  practice. 

392.  Sine  Curves.  — 

The  sine  curve  or  curve  of  E.  M.  F.  is  plotted  as  follows :  Take  a 
horizontal  line  such  as  that  marked  7/W^»  Fig.  386.  To  draw  the 
E.  M.  F.  curve,  we  must  take  a  length  along  the  horizontal  line 
Timet  S"ch  as  B  to  C  :  this  may  conveniently  be  made  equal  to  half 
the  length  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  in  which  P  moves. 
This  length  is  then  equally  divided  up,  being  proportional  to  circum- 
ferential distances  and  may  be  drawn  to  any  scale.  We  then  have  a 
straight  line  with  subdivisions  representing  the  distances  moved  by 
P  around  the  circle  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  anglep  made  by 
the  radius  with  its  first  position  in  its  revolution  around  the  center 
O ;  and  these  divisions  may  also  be  taken  to  represent  the  time  it 
takes  P  to  turn  through  the  various  values  of  the  angle  A.  Suppose 
P  has  reached  the  point  1,  take  a  distance  along  the  time  base  equal 
to  half  the  circumferential  distance  al,  and  at  that  point  erect  a  per- 
pendicular ;  where  this  cuts  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  point  1 
oh  the  circle,  we  get  one  point  on  the  curve.  In  the  same  way  for 
position  2  we  take  half  the  distance  along  the  circumference  a2  and 
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mark  this  off  on  the  time  hase,  then  erect  a  perpendicular  and  where 
the  latter  cuts  a  horizontal  line  drawn  thrdugh  2  on  the  circle,  we 
get  the  second  point  on  our  curve. 

This  operation  being  repeated  for  different  positions  of  P  around 
its  circular  jxath  (4,  5,  6,  etc. ),  a  series  of  points  is  obtained,  which, 
when  connected,  are  found  to  lie  on  a  wavy  line  called  the  sine  curve. 

Tue  wave  is  known  in  trigonometry  as  a  sine  vxive  for  the  following 
reason : 

The  ratio  of  PR  to  OP  is  known  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  A,  OP  re- 
mains constant  while  PR  increases  and  decreases  as  P  revolves 
around  the  center  0.  The  line  PR  is  therefore  always  proportional 
to  the  sine  of  the  angle  A,  and  the  perpendicular  line,  or  ordinate, 
that  determines  the  height  of  the  wave  curve  at  any  point  is  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  ordinate  or  perpendicular  PR  corresponding  to 
that  p^nnt  formed  by  drawing  the  horizontal  line,  abscissa,  PY.  The 
wave^  therefore,  at  any  point,  has  a  height  which  is  proportional  to 
the  sine  of  the  angle  that  corresponds  to  that  point,  hence  the  name 
sine  wave. 

In  the  figure,  the  line  PR  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  A,  and  the  ratio 

^Yp  represents  the  sine  value  of  the  angle  A. 

393.  Frequency  —  Altematioiis  —  Cycles.  —  When,   as 

stated  above,  the  alternating  current  or  E.  M.  F.  has  passed 
from  zero,  to  its  maximum  value,  to  zero,  in  one  direction, 
then  from  zero,  to  its  maximum  value,  to  zero,  in  the  other 
direction,  the  complete  set  of  values  passed  through  repeat- 
edly during  that  time  is  called  a  cycle.  This  cycle  of  changes, 
whicE  is  represented  by  the  sine  curve  depicted  in  Fig.  386, 
constitutes  a  complete  period,  and  since  it  is  repeated  indefi- 
nitely at  each  revolutipn  of  the  armature  the  currents  pro- 
duced by  such  an  E.  M.  F.  are  called  periodic  currents.  The 
number  of  complete  periods  in  one  second  is  called  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pressure  or  current.  In  Fig.  386  a  period  is 
represented  by  the  time  elapsing  from  one  positive  maxi- 
mum to  the  next  positive  maximum,  although  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  one  considers  a  period  or  cycle  to  begin 
v^hen  the  E.  M.  F.  curve  is  at  the  horizontal  or  zero  line,  or 
when  it  is  maximum  or  at  some  other  point;  a  cycle  or 
period  comprises  the  succession  of  changes  which  occur  from 
any  one  point  on  the  curve  to  the  next  point  where  the  curve 
indicates  the  same  character  of  E.  M.  F.  or  current.  The 
time  elapsing  from  0°  to  360°,  Fig.  386,  would  constitute  a 
period,  since  a  period  represents  one  complete  cycle  of  events, 
or  two  reversals  in  the  direction  of  the  current. 

The   term  frequency  is  applied  to  the  number  of  cycl 
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completed  in  a  unit  of  time— one  second.  The  word  alter- 
TuUiona  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the  frequency  of  an 
alternator,  meaning  the  number  of  aUemcUions  per  minvie.  In 
))ructice  the  frequency  is  usually  expressed  in  cycles.  An 
alternation  is  half  a  period  or  cycle.  In  Fig.  386,  from  0°  to 
180^  is  one  alternation ;  since  the  current  changes  its  direc- 
tion at  each  half  cycle,  it  follows  that  the  number  of  alter- 
nations or  reversals  is  twice  the  number  of  cycles. 

If  the  current  from  an  alternator  performed  the  cycle  of 
events  depicted  in  Fig.  386  sixty  times  a  second,  it  would 
be  said  to  have  a  frequency  of  60  cycles^  which  would  mean 
120  alternations  per  second,  or  120x60  seconds=7200  alter- 
nations per  minute. 

The  frequency  of  an  alternating  current  is  always  that  of 
the  E.  M.  F.  producing  it. 

To  Find  the  Frequency  in  Cycles  of  the  Pressure  or 
Current  op  Any  Alternating  Current  Generator,  Mul- 
tiply THE  Number  of  Pairs  of  Poles  by  the  Speed  of 
the  Armature  in  Revolutions  per  Second. 

Let  f  =  cycles  j 

P  =  number  of  pairs  of  poles ; 

N  =  speed  (revolutions  per  minute). 

f  =  P  X  ^ (116). 

To  Find  the  Altern^  tions  of  Any  Alternating  Current 
Generator  : 

Multiply  the  number  of  poles  by  the  speed  in  revohUians  per 
minute. 

Let  f,  =:  alternations  ; 
Pj  =  number  of  poles. 

f,  =.  P,  X  N (117). 

Prob.  141:  (a)  What  would  be  the  frequency  (in  cycles)  of  the 
current  furnished  by  an  alternator  having  10  poles  and  running  at 
IfiOO  revolutions  i)er  minute?  (6)  What  would  be  the  alternations 
of  the  current? 

(a)  By  Formula  (116)   f  =  P  X^=  5  x  ^  =  5  X  26.6=*  133  cycles. 

10  poles  =  5  pairs. 
(6)  By  Formula  (117)   fi=  Pj  X  N  =  10  X  1600  =  16000  alternations. 

.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  frequencies  are  in  the  term  of  cy- 
cles, thus  :  a  frequency  of  60  means  60  cycles.  The  frequency 
of  commercial  alternating  current  depends  upon  the  work  ii 
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is  expected  to  do.  For  power  a  low  frequency  is  desirable, 
frequencies  for  this  purpose  varying  from  60  down  to  25. 

For  lighting  work  frequencies  from  GO  to  125  are  in  gener&l 
use.  Very  low  frequencies  cannot  be  used  for  lighting  owing 
to  the  flickering  of  the  lamps.  A  number  of  central  stations 
have  adopted  a  frequency  of  60  as  a  standard  for  lighting 
and  power  transmission. 

394.  Inductance. — Most  of  tlie  [)eculiarities  that  alternat- 
ing current  exhibits,  as  compared  with  direct  current,  are  due 
more  or  less  to  the  fact  that  an  alternating  current  is 
constantly  changing,  whereas  a  continuous  current  flows 
uniformly  in  one  direction.  As  has  been  shown  in  previous 
lessons,  when  a  current  Hows  through  a  wire  it  sets  up  a 
magnetic  field  around  the  wire,  and  since  the  current  changes 
continually  this  magnetic  field  will  also  change.  Whenever 
the  magnetic 
field  surround- 
ing a  wire  is 
made  to  change, 
an  E.  M.  F.  is  set 
up  in  the  wire, 
and  this  induced 
E.  M.  F.  opposes 
the  current.    For 

example,  when  '  ^^'^ 

the  current  rises 

in  the  positive  direction,  the  magnetism  increases  in,  let  us 
say,  the  clockwise  direction  about  the  conductor ;  after  the 
current  passes  the  maximum  value  and  begins  to  decrease, 
the  lines  of  force  commence  to  collapse,  reaching  zero  value 
when  the  current  reaches  zero;  then  Avhen  tlie  current  rises 
in  the  negative  direction  the  magnetic  lines  expand  in  the 
counter-clockwise  direction  and  so  on.  Tlie  result  is  that 
the  counter  E.  M.  F.  of  self  induction,  instead  of  being 
momentary,  as  when  the  current  is  made  and  broken  through 
a  conductor,  is  continuous,  but  varies  in  value  like  the 
applied  E.  M.  F.  and  the  current.  The  value  of  an  induced 
E.  M.  F.  is  proportional  to  the  rapidity  witli  which  lines  of 
force  are  cut  by  the  conductor,  and  as  the  lines  of  force  vary 
most  rapidly  when  passing  the  zero  point  (changing  from 
4  to  — )  or  vice  versa,  the  induced  E.  M.  F.  is  maximum  at 
that  moment. 
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When  the  current,  and  therefore  the  magnetism,  is  at  tho 
maximum  value  in  either  direction,  its  strength  varies  very 
little  within  a  given  momentary  period  of  time,  and  conse^ 
quently  the  induced  E.  M.  F.  is  zero  at  the  moment  the 
current  and  magnetism  is  at  maximum,  the  £.  M.  F.  oi 
self-induction  not  rising  and  falling  in  unison  with  the 
applied  E.  M.  F.  and  the  current,  but  lagging  behind  the 
current  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  cycle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  387. 

Tliis  property  of  a  wire  or  coil  to  act  upon  itself  inductively 
(self-induction)  or  of  one  circuit  to  act  inductively  on  an- 
other independent  circuit  (mutual  induction)  is  termed 
ladactance. 

The  Unit  or  Coefficient  of  inductance  is  called  the  henry, 
the  symbol  for  which  is  L,  ^  296. 

Many  devices  met  with  in  alternating  current  work  have  this 
property  of  inductance.  A  long  transmission  line  has  a  certain 
amount  of  it,  as  have  induction  motors  and  transformers.* 

396.— Eeactance.  From  ^%  297,  298,  394  we  learn 
that  the  effect  of  iadact'ince  in  an  alternating  current  circuit 
is  to  oppose  the  flow  of  current  on  account  of  the  counter 
E.  M.  F.  which  is  set  up.  This  opposition  may  be  considered 
as  an  apparent  additional  resistance,  and  is  called  reactance  to 
distinguish  it  from  ohmic  resistance. 

Reactance  is  expressed  in  ohms,  like  resistance,  because  it 
constitutes  an  opposition  to  the  flow  of  the  current.  Unlike 
resistance,  however,  this  opposition  does  not  entail  any  loss 
of  energy  because  it  is  due  to  a  counter  pressure  and  is  not 
a  property  analogous  to  friction.  Its  effect  in  practice  is  to 
make  it  necessary  to  apply  a  higher  E.  M.  F.  to  a  circuit  in 
order  to  pass  a  given  current  through  it  than  would  be  re- 
quired if  only  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  opposed  the  cur- 
rent. The  value  of  the  reactance  due  to  inductance  may  be 
expressed  in  the  formula 

X  =  2TfL    . (118). 

where  X  =  reactance ; 

L  =  inductance  (henrys); 
f  =  frequency  (cycles); 
TT  =  3.1416. 

m  ■     '        '  '  -^P- ^^  ■  —  >-■<-  .  I  ...  BB^IB*^  —      -        .        ■      -         III     -    ^M 

*  The  effect  of  inductance  on  transmission  lines  iSuto  increase  the  size  of  wire,  as 
in  addition  to  the  E.  M.  F.  to  overcome  resistance,  some  £.  M.  F.  must  be  used  to 
overcome  the  inductance  of  the  line,  necessitating  a  larger  size  wire  in  order  to 
keep  the  drop  on  the  line  within  the  specified  limits.    See  note,  page  429. 
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Transpoaing  Fonnula  (118)  we  have 

Inductance  = ':25|^,  or  L  =  ^  .   .(119). 

Prob.  142:— What  would  be  the  reactance  of  a  coil  of  wire 
having  an  indnctance  of  .02  henry  when  connected  to  an  K  M.  F. 
of  100  volts,  60  cycles  ? 

By  Formula  (118)  X  =  2niL  =  6.28  X  60  X  .02  =  7.636  ohms ; 

2ir  =  6.28. 

• 

Prob.  143 :— What  would  be  the  inductance  of  a  coil  which  has 
a  reactance  of  8  ohms  when  connected  to  an  E.  M.  F.  of  120  cycles? 

By  Formula  (119)  L  =  ^  =  g^^A^  =  ^^  =  .01  henry. 

396.  Impedance. — The  circuits  met  with  in  practice  al- 
ways have  resistance  as  well  as  inductance  and  in  most  cases 
the  former  cannot  be  neglected. 

The  combined  effect  of  resistance  and  inductance  is  called 
impedance  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  two,  and  the  value 
in  ohms  (total  resistance)  for  any  circuit  may  be  expressed 
in  Formulse  (120),  (121).      The  symbol  for  impedance  is  Z. 


Impedance  =  i/Resistance'  -|-  Reactance* 

or  Z  =  i/E*  +  (2^f  L)'     .   .   .  (120). 


or  Z  =  yV  +  X* (121). 

Prob.  144.  What  would  be  the  impedance  of  a  coil  of  4  ohms 
resistance  and  8  ohms  reactance  7 

By  Formula  (121)  Z=y  R»-|-X«  =  |/4»4-8«  =  i/16  +  64  =  8.94 ohms. 

Given  Impedance  and  Ohmic  Resistance  to  Find  the 

Reactance  :  

X  =  i/Z''=TP    ....  (122). 

Given  Impedance  and  Reactance  to  Find  Ohmic  Resist- 
ance :  

R  =  i/ff  —  X» (128). 

397.— Graphical  Illustrations  of  Impedance,  Reactance  and  Ke« 
dstance. — ^The  relations  expressed  by  Formula  (120)  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  right  angle  triangle,  ABC,  Fig.  388  (a).  The  true  ohmie 
resistance  (B)  is  laid  off  on  a  convenient  scale  to  form  the  base  line, 
the  reactance  27rfL  (X)  is  laid  off  also  in  ohms  to  form  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  impedance  in  ohms  is  found  by  measuring  the  h}'- 
pothenuse  of  the  triangle,  since  it  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  sum 
«f  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides.    This  is  merely  a  mathemati* 
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cal  coincidence,  however,  resulting  from  the  uee  of  the  sine  curve  aa 
the  basis  of  alternating  current  calculations.  Such  a  triangle  is  fre* 
quently  used  to  represent  the  relations  between  resistance,  reactance 
and  impedance  and  also  for  convenience  in  getting  at  other  values. 

When  the  reactance  is  small  compared 
with  the  resistance,  it  has  very  little  effect. 
This  is  shown  in  Fie.  388  (b).  The  line  BC  is 
short  compared  witn  AB  and  the  impedance 
represented  by  AC  is  not  much  larger  than 
the  resistance  AB.  When  the  reactance  is 
double  and  made  equal  to  BC*  the  impedance 
is  not  much  increased. 

When  the  reactance  is  large  compared  with 
the  resistance, the  impedance  is  much  greater 
:1^    than  the  resistance.     This  is  shown  in  Fig. 
Q^     388  (c).    If  the  reactance  is  doubled  and  made 
"       equal   to  BCS  the  impedance   AC  becomes 
nearly  twice  as  laree,  and  the  current  at  a 
given  E.  M.  F.  woifld  be  only  a  little  more 
than  half  as  great.    In  coils  where  self-induction  is 
large  compared  to  the  resistance,  the  resistance 
may  be  entirely  neglected,  and  we  may  say  that  the 
current  equals  the  E.  M.  F.  divided  by  the  react- 
ance.   If  the  frequency  is  doubled,  the  reactance 
is  doubled  and  the  current  at  the  same  potential 
is  reduced  one-half. 

398.  Capacity. — Capacity  is  the  third 
quantity  which  affects  the  flow  of  an  alter- 
nating current  and  which,  like  self-induction, 
does  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the 
flow  of  direct  current.  This  physical  quantity  may  be 
noted  in  the  case  of  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  a  Leyden  jar 
or  a  condenser  and  is  measured  in  the  terms  of  the  farad  as 
a  unit,  being  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  which  will  contain 
one  coulomb  of  charge  at  a  potential  of  one  volt.  Since  this 
unit  is  much  too  large  for  ordinary  use  a  smaller  one,  the 
microfarad,  or  millionth  part  of  a  farad,  is  generally  used. 

If  we  take  a  number  of  sheets  of  tin  foil  and  interweave 
them  with  a  corresponding  number  of  slightly  larger  sheets 
of  waxed  paper  and  then  press  the  whole  mass  tightly  to- 
gether, we  have  an  electrical  condenser,  %  303.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  condenser  is  shown  in  Figs.  287  and  288.  If  ia 
galvanometer  were  connected  in  circuit  with  a  condenser  and 
a  direct  E.  M.  F.  applied,  it  would  be  noticed  that  just  after 
the  pressure  was  applied  a  current  would  flow  for  a  short  in- 
terval ;  also  that  if  the  terminals  were  disconnected  from  the 
source  of  current  and  connected  together,  the  galvanometei 
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would  be  deflected  in  the  reverse  direction.  There  is  a 
momentary  current  just  at  the  instant  the  condenser  is  charged, 
and  a  reverse  momentary  current  when  it  is  discharged. 

If  a  condenser  be  connected  to  a  source  of  alternating  cur- 
rent and  a  galvanometer  connected  in  the  circuit,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  galvanometer  indicates  a  current  as  long  as 
the  alternating  E.  M.  F.  is  applied  to  the  circuit.  The 
circuit  acts  just  as  if  it  were  complete,  and  we  have  the  pecul- 
iar effect  of  a  current  apparently  flowing  through  a  circuit 
which  has  a  complete  break  in  it,  for  it  will  be  remembered 
that  there  is  no  connection  between  adjacent  plates  of  the 
condenser. 

What  actually  occurs  is  that  the  condenser  is  charged  to 
a  potential  equal  to  the  maximum  applied  E.  M.  F.  during 
the  first  quarter  of  a  cycle,  discharged  during  the  second 
quarter,  charged  again,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  during 
the  third  quarter  of  the  cycle,  and  discharged  during  the 
fourth  quarter,  this  continuing  as  long  as  the  condenser  re- 
mains in  circuit  and  the  alternating  current  continues  to 
operate,  the  condenser  being  charged  and  discharged  con- 
tinuously, so  that  current  will  flow  in  the  circuit  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  two  sides  of  the  condenser  are  insulated  from 
each  other,  which  prevents  the  actual  flow  of  current  through 
it.  Thus  we  see  that  a  condenser  is  equivalent  to  a  closed 
circuit  having  a  certain  resistance,  or  in  other  words,  it  has 
an  apparent  resistance  in  ohms  which  is  called  its  reactance, 
corresponding  to  that  due  to  inductance.  The  flow  of  cur- 
rent increases  directly  with  the  capacity  and  with  the 
frequency,  therefore  the  reactance  is  inversely  proportional 
to  these  quantities.  Calling  K  capacity  in  farads,  reactance 
in  ohms  is  : 

Reactance  Xk  ==       ,^ (124). 

Prob.  145 :  What  would  be  the  reactance  of  a  25  microfarad  con- 
denser to  an  alternating  current  of  60  cycles? 

By  Formula  (124) 

^*  ^  2lrfK  ^  23r3:r4f6"x~60^>r700002o  "^  :001M  ^  ^^'^  ^^™^ 
f  =  60  cycles  ;  25  microfarads  =  .000025  farad. 

Most  circuits  possess  to  a  greater  or  less  degrree  the  same 
property  as  a  condenser,  namely  that  of  holding  a  certain 
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charge  or  quantity  of  electricity,  and  this  has  a  marked  in« 
fluence  upon  the  behavior  of  an  alternating  current  flowing 
in  the  circuit.  The  capacity  of  most  circuits  met  with  in 
practice  is  quite  small  in  comparison  with  their  inductance 
and  resistance,  consequently  its  effect  is  not  usually  so  notice- 
able; however  in  some  cases,  especially  in  underground  cable 
work  and  long  overhead  lines,  these  effects  become  important. 
Ordinary  electrical  devices,  sucli  as  lamps,  motors,  etc.,  have 
little  electrostatic  capacity. 

The  important  difference  between  capacity  and  inductance 
is  that  capacity  apparently  increases  the  current  and  induct- 
ance decreases  it.  Capacity,  like  self-induction,  can  pro- 
duce some  very  peculiar  effects  in  an  alternating  current  cir- 
cuit in  addition  to  the  peculiarity  already  referred  to, 
namely  that  of  a  current  apparently  flowing  through  a  cir- 
cuit with  a  break  in  it. 

399.  Pecnliarities  Due  to  SelMnduction  and  Capac- 
ity, 


J.  103 :  Connect  an  incandeBcent  lamp,  L,  Fig.  389,  in  series 
with  a  coil,  M>  which  has  a  considerable  amount  of  self-induction. 
Connect  the  two  acroas  a  llO-volt  alternating  current  circuit.    Meas- 


Fig.  389. 

ure  the  voltage  across  the  lamp  L,  and  across 
the  coil,  M,  add  the  results,  and  you  find  you 
get  the  apparently  impossible  result  tliat  the 
arithmetical  sum  is  greater  than  the  line  voltage,  E. 
Now  if  these  two  devices  are  connected  across  a  direct 
current  circuit  and  the  drop  on  the  lamp  added  to 
the  drop  on  tlie  coil  the  sum  of  the  two  would,  of 


a 


Fig.  390. 


Tl 


course,  he  equal  to  the  line  voltage,  110  volts.     (See  1[40i^.) 

Exp.  104 :  Fisr.  son  shows  another  condition  whore  alternating  cur- 
rents exhibitapeculiarity.  If  we  takea  condenser,  C,  and  apply  a  direct 
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current  to  the  terminals,  T,  Tl,  no  current  would  flow  unless  the  insu** 
l;itiou  broke  down.  If  a  galvanometer,  G,  is  connected  in  the  circuit, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  just  after  the  pressure  is  applied  a  current 
would  flow  for  a  short  interval ;  also  if  the  terminals,  a  and  ft,  are  dis- 
cjunected  from  the  source  of  the  current  and  connected  together,  the 
galvanometer  will  give  a  deflection  in  the  reverse  direction,  there 
being  a  momentary  current  just  at  the  moment  the  condenser  is 
charged  and  a  reverse  momentary  current  when  it  is  discharged. 
If  we  now  substitute  a  1 10-volt  lamp  in  place  of  the  galvanometer 
and  apply  an  alternating  pressure  of  lit)  volts  to  the  terminals,  a  6, 
we  find  our  lump  is  lighted,  and  we  have  the  peculiar  effect  of  a  cur- 
rent apparently  flowing  through  a  circuit  whicli  has  a  complete  break 
in  it. 

What  actually  occurs  is  that  when  the  current  flows  in  one  direc- 
tion the  condenser  is  charged,  and  when  the  current  reverses  the  con- 
denser discharges  throutfh  the  lamp,  the  action  taking  place  so 
rapidly  that  the  lamp  U  illuminated  as  if  connected  directly  to  the 
alternating  pressure  ;  if  a  direct  current  is  now  applied  to  the  termi- 
nals, a  6,  tne  lamp  will  not  be  lighted,  as  the  current  is  only  a 
momentary  one  at,the  instant  the  pressure  is  applied. 

Exp.  105:  Fig.  391  shows  an  arrangement  that  illustrates  a  pecul- 
iar effect  of  self-induction  and  capacity  combined^  li  is  an  incan- 
descent lamp,  and  ^2  and  L  are  also  lamps  of  the  same  kind  as  ^. 
M  is  an  adjustable  self- 
induction  made  up  of  a  coil  ^mh 
that  can  be  moved  over  an 
iron  core.  C  is  a  condenser. 
M  and  C  are  each  in  series 
with  a  lamp,  and  are  each  in 
one  of  the  branch  circuits 
into  which  the  main  circuit 
is  split. 

If  this  combination  is  con- 
nected to  a  direct  current 
circuit  of,  say,  110  volts,  no 
current   at  all   would   flow 
through   branch  ab  on  ac-  _________ 

count  of  the  condenser.     If,  Pig  391 

however,  alternating  current 

is  applied,  current  will  flow  through  each  branch.  The  striking  point 
is  that  if  M  is  adjusted  to  the  proper  amount,  the  peculiar  result  is 
obtained  that  ^  can  be  made  to  burn  at  a  dull  red  while  lamps  2, 
and  (,  burn  up  to  full  brightness.  In  other  words,  the  sum  of  the 
two  currents  through  J^  and  ^  is  less  than  either  current  singly,  and 
the  current  flowing  in  the  main  circuit  is  less  than  the  current  flow- 
ing in  either  of  the  branch  circuits.  Such  a  result  would,  of  course, 
be  impossible  with  direct  currents.    (See  If  403.) 

The  above  experiments  illustrate  a  few  cases  where  alternating 
currents  differ  in  their  behavior  from  direct  currents.  These  effects 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  current  is  continually  changing  and  that 
either  self-induction  or  capacity  is  present  in  the  circuit. 

The  student  is  Advised  to  read  a^in  ^  298* 
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400.  Impedance  Due  to  Inductance,  Capacity  and  Re- 
sistance.— When  a  circuit  contains  both  inductance  and 
capacity,  the  net  reactance  is  equal  to  the  arithmetical  differ- 
ence between  the  inductive  reactance,  X/,  and  the  capacity 
reactance,  Xk. 

Therefore  the  impedance  of  a  circuit  containing  induct- 
ance, capacity  and  resistance  is  : 

Imped.  =  1^ Resist.'  -f  (Induct.  React.  —  C-apac.  React.)* 

Z  =  }/'Br+(Xl  —  Xky   .   .   .(126.) 

Prob.  146:  Wliat  would  be  the  combined  impedance  of  a  circuit 
hpving  a  coil  oi  4  ohms  resistance  and  inductance  of  .01  henry  in 
series  with  a  condenser  of  25  microfarads?  Frequency  of  current 
120  cvcles. 

By  Formula  (118)    XI  =  27rfL  =  6.28  X  120  X  .01  ==  7.53  ohms. 
By  Formula  ( 124) 

^*  ^  27rf  K  ^  6.28  X  120^r:000025  =  ^^'^^  ''^°'^' 


By  Formula  (125)    Z  =  v"  R' +  (X/ —  XA)"  =  ^4='-^  (7.53  — 53.07)» 
=  l/16  4-2073.8'J  =.  45.71  ohms  ; 

inductive  reactance  (Kl)  =  7.53  ohms,  capacity  rcacUinco  (X^)  = 
53.07  ohms,  R  =^  4  ohmg. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  Xi  and  Xfc  are  eq'ial  the  difference 
between  them  is  zero,  making  the  impedance,  Z,  equal  to 
)./R*,  which  of  course  is  R.    When  this  is  the  case   the 

circuit  operates  as  thougli  there  were 

Rf4utaifc<,  B ^-^      neither  inductance  nor  capacity  pres- 

nc  ent,  the  current  rising  and  faliing  in 
^^  unison  with  the  E.  SI.  F.  This  may 
*"  be  made  clearer  by  the  use  of  the 
triangular  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  392; 
A,  in  the  figure,  shows  the  relation  cf 
capacity  reactance,  resistance  and  im- 
pedance. It  will  be  observed  that  the 
line  representing  capacity  reactance 
projects  downward  from  the  horizon- 
tal line,  while  the  inductive  reactance 
line  (Fig.  388)  projects  upward  ;  this 
indicates  the  opposite  properties,  in- 
ductance and  capacity,  as  regards  theii 
effect  on  the  E.  M.  F.  and  current  in 


b 

B 


Fig.  392. 

rhe  circuit.     When  a  circuit  contains  both  inductance  and 
.''d\)a^city  the  difference  between  the  lengthsof  the  lines  represent- 
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ing  inductive  and  capacity  reactances  will  represent  the  result- 
ant or  net  reactance,  X,  of  the  circuit,  as  shown  in  B,  Pig.  392. 
In  the  figure  the  capacity  reactance,  XA;,  is  one-third  as  great 
as  the  inductive  reactance,  X^ ;  the  resultant  or  net  reactance, 
therefore,  is  two-thirds  as  great  as  the  inductive  reactance, 
and  the  impec^ance  line  is  drawn  from  the  base  line  to  a  point 
I  wo- thirds  up  the  line  representing  inductive  reactance.  The 
dotted  line,  a,  shows  what  the  impedance  would  be  if  there 
were  no  capacity  in  the  circuit,  and  the  dotted  line,  6,  shows 
what  the  impedance  would  be  if  the  inductance  were  not 
present.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  line,  X^,  and  the  linej  X^•, 
were  of  equal  length  their  difference  would  be  zero,  and  the 
impedance  line  would  be  identical  with  the  resistance  line, 
indicating  the  equality  between  resistance  and  impedance  that 
the  formula  would  indicate  under  the  same  conditions. 

401.  Ohm's  Law  for  Alternating  Current  Circuits. — 

in  dealing  with  direct  current  systems  the  relation  existing 
between  the  pressure,  current  strength  and  resistance  is  fully 

E 

explained  by  Ohm's  Law,  i.  e.,   1=A      Ohm's  Law,  how- 

ever,  cannot  be  applied  in  the  same  form  to  alternating  current 
circuits,  since  the  current  no  longer  depends  simply  upon  the 
resistance  and  E.  M.  F. ,  but  also  depends  on  the  frequency, 
/,  inductance  and  capacity  that  may  be  contained  in  the 
circuit ;  so  that  Ohm's  Law  for  alternating  current  circuits 
*nay  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

First. — The  current  strength  in  any  circuit  is  equal  to  the 
electromotive  force  applied  to  the  circuit  divided  by  the  impedance 
of  the  circuit.^ 

Let  E  =  E.  M.  F.  potential  difference,  available  pressure 
applied  to  any  circuit. 
Z  ^  Impedance  of  the  circuit  expressed  in  ohms. 
I  =  Current  strength  to  be  maintained 
Then,  bv  above  statement. 

Current  =  ^^:^^,  or  I  =  = 


Impedance'  i/R*+(2irfL)' 

E 
Z 


IS 

or  I  =  S (126). 


♦Ohm's  Law.  as  stated  above,  applies  to  alternating  currents  flowing  in  any  cir- 
cuit and  bears  tlie  same  relation  and  importance  to  alternating  current  probl♦'ni^ 
that  Ohm's  Law  I  =  E  -*-  R  does  to  direct  current  problems,  the  esseDtlal  dilTeiv 
mce  between  the  two  formulas  being  in  the  calculating  of  Z. 
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Ftob.  147. — What  current  will  flow  through  a  coil  of  7  ohmfl  re- 
sistance and  24  ohms  reactance  when  connected  across  an  £.  M.  F.  ol 
110  volts,  HO  cycles?  What  current  would  flow  if  the  coil  were  con- 
nected across  110  volts  direct  current? 

By  Formula  (120)  Z  =  /R»  +  X"  =  /7«  4*  24*  =  |/49  +  676  « 
25  onms. 

By  Formula  (125)     I  =  ^  «  ^  —  4.4  amp.  (a). 
By  Formula  (28)       I  =  ^  -»  U?  «  15.7  amp.  (6). 

Boconl.  The  electromotive  force  of  known  frequency  required 
to  maintain  a  certain  current  strength  in  a  circuit  of  known  im- 
pedance, is  numerically  equal  to  the  product  of  the  current  strength 
and  the  impedance,     E  =  I X  Z, 

By  the  above  statement, 

Pressure  =  Current  Strength  x  Impedance^ 

K  =  I  X  i/E*  +  i%^niy\ 

E  =  IxZ (127). 

Prob.  148.— What  E.  M.  F.  would  be  required  from  an  alter- 
nator of  HO  cycles  to  send  a  current  of  5  amperes  through  a  coil  of  4 
ohms  resistance  and  .02  henry  inductance? 

By  Formula    120)   Z=^  y  R'^ -|- (27rfL)»"=  i/4^  f  (6  28  X  (W)  X  .02)^ 
=  ,/4M^TW=  |/ 16  -f  50.7  «=  8.52  ohms  itnpe<iance. 
By  Formula  (127)     E=IxZ  =  5X  8.52  =  42.G  voltfl. 

Third.   The  impedance  required  to  be  inserted  in  any  circuit 

80  that  a  given  current  will  fbrn  by  reason  of  a  known  pressure,  is 

equal  to  the  pressure  to  be  applied  divided  by  the  current  strength 

E 
thai  is  to  be  maintained.     Z  =  j 

By  the  above  statement, 

Impedance  =  o„J^^„^^. 

uurrent  otrengftn 

or,  i/RM=T2^f  !•?  =  \ 

or,  Z  =  ^ (128). 

'  Prob.  149:  What  would  be  the  impedance  of  a  circuit  having  a 
pressure  of  500  voIt«?  across  it  and  a  current  of  6.5  amperes  flowing? 

By  Formula  (128)    Z  =«  ^  =  *^  =  76.9  ohms  impedance. 

The  similarity  between  the  above  formulse  and  Ohm's 
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Law  formulse  for  direct  currents  will  be  quite  apparent. 
With  direct  currents  the  yalue  of  the  resistance j  R,  may  be  cal- 
culated from  the  physical  dimensions  of  the'wire  only,  btil 
not  so  with  impedance  (the  total  opposition  offered  to  the  flow 
of  an  alternating  current),  since  it  dees  not  simply  depend 
upon  the  physical  dimensions  of  the  wire,  but  alsp,  upon  any 
inductance  or  capacity  that;  the  wire. may.  possess.  The. tm* 
pedancej  however,  may  be  measured  by  thesame  method  as 
the  resistance  of  a  direct,  current  circuit  (^241,  page  247), 
using,^  of  cpurse,  an  alternating  ci;ijFrent  voltnieter  and  am- 
meter, the  impedance  being  calculated  from  Z  =?=  E  -fr  I,    •, 

Then  if  the  reacUmce  is  to  be  found,  knowing  the  ohijaic  r^ 
sistance  of  the  circuit  or  deyioe^  it  can ,  be  cal^ulate4  fron^  Efir-. 
mula  (122)  and  th^  indmUmce  found  frqm  Formula  (119)^ 
providing  the  frequency  of  the  current  is  known. 

402.  mpedances  in  Seri^s.^When ., several  inductive 
devices  are  connected  in  series  on  ^aji  ^temating  current  cir- 
cuit, the  total  impedance  of  the  group  cannot  be  determined 
by  adding  the  individual  impedances  arithmetically,  as  is 
done  with  resistances  in  direct  current  work.  The  impedance 
of  each  device  must  be  resolved  into  its  component  resist- 
ance and  reactance. 

To  Find  the  Total  Impedance  op  a  Number  of  Impe- 
dances Connected  in  Series  : 

Find  the  sum  of  the  resistances  connected^  and  the  sum  of  the 
reactances;  then  find  the  sum  of  the  ^^fuares  of,  the.  total  reliance 
and  reactance,  and  extract  the.  square  root  pf  that  mm, '    .;  . .    ^ 

Z  =  i/(R,  +  R,  +  R.,etc. )'  +(X,  +  X,,etc.)»,  .   .  (129). 

A  B 

rhrso 


r^ 


Z  '4  $48 


« >  -  « 


Fig.  393. 

Prob.  150 :  Two  inductive  and  one  non-inductive  devices  are  con- 
nected in  series,  Fig«  393,  the  coils,  AandC,  being  the  induqtive  parts 
of  the  circuit.  The  values  of  the  resistance,  reactance  and  impe- 
dance of  each  part  of  the  circuit  are  inscribed  in  the  figure.  What  is 
the  total  impedance  of  the  devices  so  connected? 

The  non-inductive  device,  B^  has  no  reactance,  of  course,  so  that 
its  impedance  is  equal  to  its  resistance.    If  we  add  the  three  impe- 
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dances  in  the  figure  we  obtain  the  arithmetical  sum  of  65.6  ohms , 
the  correct  sum,  or  total  im|»edance,  is 

By  Formula  (129)  Z  =  t/  (Rt  +  R,  -f  R,,  etc.)'  +  (X,  ^  X„  etc.  ^ 
«  l/(4-|-6u  -H  2)^?   I    (8-1-6)*  =  1/56^-1-14"  ==  57  ohma 

403.  Impedances  in  Parallel. — When  inductive  de- 
vices are  connected  in  parallel,  which  is  the  most  frequent 
method  in  practice,  the  joint  impedance  of  any  given  group 
of  devices  is  determined  by  a  similar  method  to  that  de- 
scribed in  ^402 ;  Init  instead  of  considering  the  separate  re- 
sistances and  reactances,  the  opposite  properties,  conductance 
and  Buscepiance^  are  considered.  In  direct  current  work,  con- 
ductance, ^153,  is  the  reciprocal  of  resistance;  in  alternating 
current  work,  the  actual  conductance  of  an  inductive  circuit  is 
not  taken,  but  a  value  termed  the  effective  conductance  is 
substituted. 

To  Find  Effective  Conductance  (G)  :  Dinlde  the  resist- 
ance by  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  resistance  and  reactance. 

G  =  ^r^, (130). 

To  Find  Susceptance  (S)  :  Divide  the  reactance  by  the  sum 
of  the  sqimres  of  the  resistance  and  reactance, 

X 

S  =  j^a     I     ^2 (131). 

The  reciprocal  of  impedance  is  called  admittance^  repre- 
sented by  Y,  and  equal  to  the  current  divided  by  E.  M.  F. 
or 

Y  =  I  -  E (132.) 

The  relation  between  adviittance,  effective  cmiductance  and 
susceptance  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  between  impedance, 
resistance  and  reactance,  explained  in  %397,  Fig  388.  The 
formula  fo*  admittance  is  therefore  the  same  as  that  for  im- 
pedance, when  conductance  is  substituted  for  resistance  and 
susceptance  for  reactance  ;  thus  : 

Y  =  i''&~+^     ....  (133). 

To  FjND  the  Joint  Impedance  of  a  Number  of  Devices 
Connected  in  Parallel  : 

(i)  Find  the  conductances  and  susceptances  of  the  different 
devices  paralleled,     (2)  find  the  sum  of  the  conductances.     {S) 
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Find  the  mm  of  the  suaceptances.  (4)  Extract  the  sqtuire  root  oj 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  total  condttctance  and  susceptqnce, 
which  gives  the  admittance,  (5)  Since  impedance  is  the  recipro- 
cal of  admittance,  one  divided  by  admittance  (^)  wili  give  the 
joint  impedance  of  the  circuit,  or. 

Joint  impedance  =     .^^    ,    q,  .    .  (134). 

Frob.  151 :  What  would  be  the  joint  impedance  of  the  three  de- 
vices in  Fig.  393  if  they  were  .connected  in  parallel? 
Efifecti  ve  conductance  coil  A.  '  .    .    ;  r,  / 

R  4 

By  Formula  (130)  G  =  pi   ■   -yi  =  ift    i   fu  =  '^j  conductance  of  A, 

and  its  Bueceptance 

X  8 

By  Formula  (1 31)   S  =  ^^      y ,  =  .^  °  ^  =  .1,  susceptanceof  A. 

Since  lamp,  B,  is  non-inductive,  its  effective  conductance  is  equal  to 
its  actual  conductance,  t.  e.^  the  reciprocal  of  its  resistance,  ^  =,02, 

By  Formula  (130)    Conductance  of  coil  C  «  .   ,   ^^  =■  .05. 

4  •+•  oo 

By  Formula  (131)    Susceptance  of  coil  C  =  a  J_  oa  =  '^^' 

Sum  of  all  the  conductances  =  .05  4-  •02  -f-  .05  =.12,  total  conduct- 
ance. 

Sum  of  all  the  supceptances  =  .1  -f  .15  =5  .25,  total  susceptance. 

Admittance  (Y)  by  Formula  {i:\3)  '■  Y=  >/G*-|-  S^  =  V.I2»-f  .26' 
=  .277,  since  impedance  is  the  reciprocal  of  admittance, 

Y  =  ^=7  =  3.6  ohms,  or 

1  1 

by  Formula  (134)  Impedance  =  i/G*  +  8'=:  y\l2^  +  .26*  =  S.^ohms. 

404.  Effective  Values,  Alternating  Cnrrents  and  E.  M.  F.'s.--. 

We  have  already  seen  tnat  an  alternating  current  is  one  that  is  con- 
tinually chan)?ing  its  value,  as  well  as  reversing  its  direction  of  flow. 
It  passes  through  a  certain  set  of  values,  called  a  cyck,  over  and  over 
atrain,  the  current  during  each  cycle  passing  through  a  large  range  ol 
values  from  zero  to  its  maximum  value. 

These  instantaneous  values  are,  as  a  rule,  uFed  very  little  in  calcu- 
lations. In  alternating  current  apparatus  and  circuits,  the  E.  M.  F. 
available  for  work  is  not  the  maximum  E.  M.  F.,  but  the  geometrical 
average  of  the  E.  M.  F.  values  between  zero  and  maximum.  On  the 
Da»efl  of  tlie  /rm/?  curve,  this  average  is  .707  of  the  maximum  E.  M.  F., 
and  ifl  t**rmed  Xh^  ejfecih)e  E.  M.  F.  In  speaking  ot  alternating  cur- 
n^nt  vo1taj?es,  therefore,  the  effective  E.  M  F.  is  always  meant,  and  it 
is  this  E.  M.  F.  which  is  indicated  by  measuring  instruments.  The 
fluctuations  of  the  current  are  obviously  too  rapid  for  the  needle  of 
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any  inttramenti  however  sensitiTe,  to  follow,  and  the  instnuneDi 
therefore  indicates  the  geometrical  mean  of  the  fluctuating  values. 

When  it  is  stated  that  an  alternating  current  of,  sav,  10  amperes  is 
flowing  in  a  circuit,  some  average  value  must  be  implied,  because,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  current  is  continually  alternating  through  a  wide 
hinge  of  values. 

Suppose  we  take  the  current  represented  by  the  wave  in  Fig.  394, 
and  lis  our  attention  on  the  cycle  of  values  between  A  and  E. 
We  will  also  suppose  that  this  current  is  furnished  bv  a  60  cycle 
alternator,  so  that  the  complete  set  of  values  represented  by  the  cycle 
included  between  A  and  £  is  passed  over  in  ^  second.  Starting  at 
A  the  current  increases  from  zero  to  its  maximum  value  at  B,  then 
decreases  to  zero  again  at  C.  The  impedance  of  the  circuit  is  such 
that  the  maximum  value  of  the  current  is  10  amperes.    It  then 

passes   through    a 
I  —  si  milar  set  of  val  ues 

in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  ques- 
tion naturally 
arises :  What  are 
we  going  to  call  the 
value  of  this  cur- 
rent? When  the 
current  is  at  its 
highest  value  in 
either  direction  it 
amounts  to  10  am- 
peres, but  at  all 
other  instants  it  is 
smaller  than  this.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  we  understand  clearly 
what  is  meant  when  we  say  an  alternating  current  of  so  many  amperes 
is  flowing  in  a  circuit.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  we  must  mean  eome  kind 
of  average  value,  since  from  Fig.  394  we  note  that  the  current  is  con- 
tinually passing  through  a  range  of  values  all  the  way  from  its  zero 
value  to  its  maximum  value  in  either  direction. 

What  we  are  mo«ii  concerned  with  in  the  case  of  any  kind  of  elec- 
tric current  is  the  effect  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  in  a  circuit, 
and  it  has  become  the  universal  custom  to  express  alternating  cur- 
rents in  terms  of  the  valne  of  the  direct  current  whicli  would  pro- 
duce the  same  power  or  heatinsf  effect.  For  example,  suppose  we 
send  10  amperes  direct  current  through  a  resistance  of  2  ohms.  The 
watts  dissipated  in  heat  will  be  I'R=10'X 2=200.  Now  suppose  we 
send  an  alternating  current  through  the  same  wire  and  adjust  the 
current  until  the  watts  dissipated  in  heat  are  200 ;  we  will  then  have 
what  we  call  10  amperes  alternating  current  flowing  through  the 
wire.  It  is  readily  seen  that  the  heating  effect  in  a  wire  will  increase 
and  decrease  as  the  current  increases  and  decreases,  because  at  each 
ioftarU  the  heating  effect  will  he  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current  at 
thatindant.  Of  course,  the  current  varies  so  rapidly  that  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  heating  effect  appears  to  be  uniform,  but  it  is 
not  hard  to  see  that  the  average  heatin?  effect  must  depend  upon  the 
heait  produced  at  each  instant  during  the  cycle.    If  the  frequency  is 
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low  enough,  the  variation  in  heating  effect  may  be  noticed,  nndet 
favorable  conditions. 

if  we  take  an  incandescent  lamp,  the  filament  of  which  is  very 
fine  and  quite  sensitive  to  changes  m  tlic  heating  effect,  and  operate 
it  from  an  alternator  furnishing  current  at  about  25  cycles,  the  lamp 
can  be  seen  to  flicker  perceptibly,  but  if  the  frequency  be  raised 
above  40,  the  light  becomes  steady,  so  far  ab  the  eye  can  judge. 

The  variation  in 
heating  effect  of  an 
alternating  current 
may  be  represented 
as  shown  in  Fig. 
395.  Suppose  we 
have  a  current  rej)- 
resented  by  the  full 
line  wave,  and  that 
the  current  reaches 
its  maximum  value 
of  5  amperes  dur- 
ing each  iialf  cycle 
or  w^ave ;  also  sup- 
pose that  this  cur- 
rent is  sent  throueh 
an  impedance  of  2 
ohms.  When  the 
current  is  at  its 
highe(<t  value  (5 
amperes)  the  watts 
expended  in  heat 
will  be  ¥U  or  5«X 
2  =  50.      Lay  off  * 

along  DE  a  distance  which  will  represent  50*.  Now  take  another 
instant  during  the  cycle,  as  shown  at  X,  and  scale  off  the  value  of 
the  current  XY.  Having:  obtained  this  value,  square  it  and  multiply 
by  2,  and  then  lay  off  XZ  to  the  same  scale  used  for  DE  to  represent 
the  watts  expended  in  heating  at  the  instant  X. 

We  can  do  this  for  a  number  of  points,  and  if  we  do  so  we  obtain 
a  curve  something  of  the  shape  of  that  shown  by  the  dotted  line. 

Thfa  shows  that  the  heating  effect  varies  up  and  down  as  the  cur- 
rent changes.  At  first  it  rises  rather  slowly  as  we  go  along  from 
point  A,  but  as  the  current  increases,  the  heating  effect  runs  up  rap- 
idly, because  it  increases  with  the  square  of  the  current.  Also  note 
that  this  curve  is  altogether  above  the  horizontal  line,  since  in 
8(|naring  the  negative  values  of  the  current  we  multiply  two  nega- 
tive qnantiiies  together,  givinjr  us  a  positive  quantity. 

Coming  back  to  the  question  what  constitutes  the  value  of  an 
alternating  current,  in  Fig.  395  suppose  we  take  one  section  of  this 
curve  between  BC,  divide  it  up  by  a  number  of  equally  spaced  verti- 
cal lines,  as  shown  ;  add  these  together  and  divide  by  the  number  of 

'^It  makes  no  difference  what  scale  is  used  in  doing  this,  as  long  as  we  use  the 
same  scale  in  the  laying  off  of  the  other  points,  as  the  object  is  merely  to  show  how 
the  heating  varies. 
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lines.  This  will  give  ub  a  fairly  correct  value  of  the  avetage  len 
of  all  the  lines,  just  as  the  dividing  up  of  an  indicator  cara  froi 
steam  engine  in  the  same  way  gives  us  the  value  of  the  mean  ei 
tive  pressure  in  the  c^rlinder. 

The  average  so  obtained  gives  us  the  average  tvaUs  expended  in  fa 
or  the  average  of  all  the  values  of  I'K. 

Now  R  remains  the  same  for  all,  so  that  the  length  of  t 
line  must  represent  to  scale  the  average  of  the  squares  of 
the  values  of  the  current  at  the  different  instants,  and  the  sqiu 
root  of  the  average  of  these  squares  must  give  the  value  of  i 
alternating  current  that  will  produce  the  same  power  or  he 
ing  effect  as  a  corresponding  direct  current.  This  value 
an  alternating  current  is  sometimes  caHed  the  square  root 
mean  square  value.  It  is  usually  called  effective  value  or  v 
tual  valuCy  and  is  equal  to  the  maximum  value  multiplied 

-^  or  .707,  or,  maximum  value  of  the  current  =  effecti 

value  X  i/2,  or  1.41. 

If  the  maximum  value  of  the  current  in  Fig.  395  is  5  amperes,  t 
effective  value  would  be  5  X  .707  =  3.535  am i)ere8,  the  effective  vali 
lu  other  words,  although  our  alternating  current  is  continually  r 
ing  and  falling  between  the  limits  -f  5  amperes  and  —  5  amperes, 
only  produces  the  same  heating  effect  in  the  circuit  as  would  3.6 
amperes  direct  current,  because  for  a  greater  part  of  the  time  t 
alternating  current  is  leps  than  5  amperes. 

If  we  should  put  an  alternating  current  ammeter  into  a  circuit  ai 
the  current  indicated  was  10  amperes,  it  would  mean  that  the  effect 
value  of  the  current  was  10  amperes  and  that  the' current  w 
actually  varving  between  -f  14.1  and—  14.1  (10  X  1.41). 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  get  the  effective  value  of  the  curre 

mixed  up  with  the  average  value.    By  the  effective  value  is  meant  th 

value  which  will  produce  the  'same  heating  edect  in  a  circuit  as  ti 

saiue  value  of  direct  current. 

By  the  average  value  is  meant  simply  the  average  value  of  all  tl 

different  values  of  t] 
current  during  an  altc 
nation,. as  shown  in  Fi 
396.  If  we  draw  a  numb 
of  vertical  lines,  add  the 
together  and  divide  I 
the  number  of  lines,  v 
get  the  averacre  lengt] 
representing  the  averaj 
current. 
For  a  sine  wave  this  average  value  is  .636  times  the  maximu 
value,  or  average  value  =  .636  maximum  value. 

The  average  length  of  the  vertical  lines  in  Fig.  396  multiplied  I 
the  length,  AC,  would  give  the  area  of  the  rectangle,  ADEC,  and  tli 
would  be  equal  to  the  area  bounded  by  the  curve,  ABC,  and  line,  .A( 
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^^  The  average  value  of  the  current  is  simply  the  average  of  tJu 
mMltf£8  during  an  alternation,  but  the  effective  value  is  the  square 

oot  of  the  average  square  of  all  the  different  values. 
dinlifl  YoT  convenience   the  following  relations  are  here  given 
ogether : 

Effective  value  =  .707  maximum  value ; 
Average  value  =  .636  maximum  value  ; 
Effective  value  =1.11    average  value. 

The  effective  value  as  shown  by  the  above   relations  is 
Rightly  greater  than  the  average  value. 

rtfi  (  In  the  same  wav,  if  an  alternator  delivers  a  pressure  of  1000  volts 
^orrflts  indicated  by  the  switchboard  instrument,  the  effective  value  is 
llj^  ||f  hat  is  indicated,  and  the  maximum  value  of  the  voltage  would  be 

iqual  to 
ffectiTf  Effective  value  X  1.41,  or  1000  X  1.41  =  1410  volts. 

The  reader  must  not  forget  that  this  relation  between  the  maxi- 
mum and  effective  values  applies  to  sine  curves  of  £.  M.  F.  and 
res,t%rrent  only.  For  other  shapes  of  waves  the  relation  might  be  quite 
enlitftifferent.  A  wave  with  a  sharp  peak  would,  for  example,  have  a 
iJlyniaaximum  value  which  would  be  much  higher,  compared  with  the 
lerpfij  infective  value,  than  given  above. 

^  ^-^  405.  Oomponents  of  Impressed  E.  M.  F.— In  inductive  alternating 
iDe"'*urrent  circuits  there  are  several  distinct  E.  M.  F.'s,  the  resultant  of 
.  /hich  is  the  applied  £.  M.  F.  It  has  heen  stated  that  there 
DjJ'n  a  reactive  or  counter  E.  M.  F.  produced  hy  the  self-induction 
(fft'nt  the  circuit ;  to  overcome  this  and  allow  the  current  to  pass,  a 
it  ^nimponent  of  the  impresped  E.  M.  F.  muat  be  used  to  overcome 

he  counter  K.  M.  F.  of  self-induction.    The  component  of  the  im- 
n^'^fireesed  E.  M.  F.  necessary  to  overcome  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  of 
't^'jjjelfinducton  will  be  equal  and  in  direct  opposition  to  it. 
*8 '"* 'Another  component  is  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 

, -i^cuit,  and  from  Ohm's  Law,  E  == 
jltflf  X  R,  we  may  for  convenience 
if  ^i^^iiagine  the  resistance  to  set  up  a 
al|J''ounter  E.  M.  F.  which  i?  opposed 
n^o  the  impresped  E.  M.  F.,  Same 
m^^  the  E.  M.  F.  of  self-induction. 
Ithfjrhe  imaginary  counter  E.  M.  F., 
dewhen,  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
efij^Hirrent,    consequently    the    com- 

eDg'Wnewt  of  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.        _ 

vertiecessary  to  overcome  resistance    d     Ei  to  overcome  Hms   b 

riust  be  in  phase  ivith  the  current,  "IxR 

inii"that  is,  in  the  same  direction  as  Fig.  397. 

iho  ctirrent.  Fig.  397. 
iedr    The  relations  between  the  impressed  or  applied  E.  M.  F.,  counter 
idtl"- ■  


1^ 
d 


'■£  M.  F.  of  self-induction  and  E.  M.  F.  to  overcome  resistance  may 
^e  shown  by  means  of  a  triangle,  as  in  Fig.  388,  the  only  difference 
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in  the  values  being  that  all  three  of  tlie  former  values  haiw 
multiplied  by  tlie  currunt,  m>  that  the  relations  are  unchanged 
As  stated  above,  we  consider  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  to  Is 
of  two  parts  or  compuueiits,  one  in  phase  with  the  current  d 
other  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  part  required  to  overcome! 
ance  and  in  phase  with  the  current  is  equul  to  I  X  R  and  repni 
by  the  line,  ab,  in  Fie.  397.  The  part  required  to  overcod 
counter  E.  M.  F.  of  self-induction  and  at  right  angles  to  the  ci 
id  equal  to  I  X  2frlL  and  is  represented  by  the  line,  be,  at 
angles  to  ab,  the  line,  ac,  representing  to  scale  the  impl 
li  M.  F.  i 

Now  since  abc  is  a  right  angle  triangle,  it  followei 
the  length  ac  =  \^  ab*  -f  be* ;  and  since  ac  =  impii 
E.  M.  F.,  ab  =  resistance,  be  =  reactance,  the  impn 
E.  M.  F.  =  vX  I  X  R/"+  ( I  X  2^tL)*,  or,  letting  Er  = 
the  drop  due  to  resistance,  and  Ex  =  I27r{L,  the  reactive 
in  volts,  the  formula  may  be  written 

E.  M.  F.  =  /Er*  +  Ex"  .   .  .  (136) 

Prob.  152:  In  Exp.  10:],  Fig.  389,  sui>po8e  the  drop  on  the  lai 
46  volts,  the  drop  on  the  inductive  resistance  100  volts,  what  w 
be  the  applied  E.  M.  F  ? 

By  Formula  (13:)) 

E.    M.    F.  =  ^/E^^  4-  Kx^  =  |/46M^l0(F=  /12iie=  110. 

From  the  relations  shown  in  Fig.  397  the  following  de 
tions  may  be  given  for  resistance,  reactance  and  impedaj 

Resistance  is  that  quantity  which,  multiplied  by  the 
rent,  gives  that  component  of  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  wl 
is  in  phase  with  tlie  current. 

Reactance  is  that  quantity  which,  multiplied  by  the 
rent,  gives  that  component  of  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  wl 

C      is  at  right  angles  to  the  current. 

Impedance  is  that  quantity  wb 
multiplied    by  the   current,  gives 
impressed  E.  M.  P. 

The  action  of  capacitv  in  a  circuit  is  exi 
the  op|x>site  to  that  of  8elf-indiicli')n. 
induction  makes  the  current  lag  behind 
E.  M.  F.,  while  capacity  makes  the  cui 
lead  the  E.  M.  F.  It  is  possible,  therefor 
have  a  circuit  in  which  the  effects  of  sel 
duction  and  capacity  exactly  neutralize  ( 
other.  For  example :  in  A,  Fig.  398,  i 
represents  the  current,  self  induction  w 
make  the  current  lag  behind  the  E.  M.  F 
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the  angle  ^.    Capacity,  on  the  otiier  hand,  would  make  the  current 
lead  tiie  £.  M.  F:,  as  shown  in  B,  Fig.  398. 

In  Exp.  103,  If  399,  Fig.  389,  the  E.  M.  F.,  E„  acroae  the  lamp  will 
be  in  phase  with  the  current,  L  being  a  non-inductive  resistance ; 


Bl  b   Oirnni 

Fig.  399. 


^.e 


lience,  in  Fig.  399  we  can  represent  Ei 

by  the  line,  ah,  in  phase  with  the  current, 

ae.  The  E.  M.  F.,  Ej,  across  the  inductive 

resistance,  M,  Fig.  389,  will  be  represent  eil 

by  some  such  line,  ac,  consideraoly  ahead  Fig.  400. 

of  ab  in  phase. 

The  E.  M.  F.,  Ej,  impressed  by  the  circuit  is  the  resultant  of  ab  and 
ac,  and  is  represented  by  the  diagonal,  ad.  Jt  is  easily  seen  that  the 
impressed  E.  M.  F.,  E„  is  less  tlian  the  arithmetical  sum  of  E,  and 
El,  and  also  that  E,  would  be  equal  to  the  arithmetical  sum  of  P^, 
;=I1().!  and  Ej  only  when  E,  and  Ej  were  in  phase  with  each  other,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  both  L  and  M  were  non-inductive,  or  if  a  direct  cur- 
rent were  applied  to  the  circuit. 

Take  the  case  illustrated  in  Exp.  105,  Fig.  391.  The  current  in  /, 
is  the  resultant  of  the  currents  in  the  two  branches.  The  current  in 
the  inductive  circuit  will  lag  nearly  one  quarter  of  a  cycle  behind 
the  E.  M.  F.,  and  is  represented  in  Fig.  400  by  a  line  such  as  ab, 
the  line,  ae,  representing  the  direction  of  the  applied  E.  M.  F.,  E. 
The  current  in  the  condenser  will  be  nearly  one  quarter  of  a  cycle 
ahead  of  rtie  E.  M.  F. ,  represented  by  the  line,  ac.  L,  Fig.  391,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  adjusted  so  that  ac  =  ab.  The  current  in  lamp  l^  is, 
therefore,  represented  by  the  length  of  line,  ad,  and  it  is  easily  seen 
that  because  of  the  phase  relation  of  acand  ab,  this  current  may  be 
much  smaller  than  either  of  the  currents  in  /,  or  J^  taken  by 
themselves. 

406.  Angle  of  Lag  and  Phase  Difference. — In  a  cir- 
cuit containing  resistance  and  reactance,  the  self-induction 
also  causes  the  current  to  lag  behind  the  impressed  E.  M.  F., 
the  amount  of  lag  depending  upon  the  relative  magnitude 
of  the  resistance  and  reactance.  The  amount  of  this  lag  is 
measured  aa  an  angle,  called  the  angle  of  lag.  It  is  custom- 
ary to  consider  a  cycle  analogous  to  a  circle,  and  to  divide  it 
Tr^  into  imaginary  degrees ;  thus  a  quarter  of  a  cycle  is  90°,  a 
Lalf  cycle  ISO*',  and  so  on.     This  is  convenient  in  that  the 
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lagging  of  the  current  and  reactive  E.  M.  F.  may  be  ex- 
pressed  in  degrees  of  a  circle  instead  of  parts  of  a  cycle.  Id 
Fig.  397  it  is  shown  that  the  current  which  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  ad  lags  behind  the  impressed  E.  M.  F.  in  the  direc- 
tion of  ac  by  the  angle  «,  and  it  is  termed  the  angle  of 
la§  of  the  current  in  the  circuit,  the  angle  here  being  35®. 
The  tangent  of  this  angle  is  equal  to  the  reactance  h-  resist- 
ance ;  hence,  if  the  resistance  and  reactance  in  a  circuit  are 
both  knovmj  the  angle  of  lag  maybe  calculated frora 

'r««  ^       React.       2^fli  /ioun 

Fjom  the  relation  — ^  -,  it  is  seen  that  the  larger  the   re- 

Actanee  is,  compared  with  the  resistance,  the  larger  will  be 
the  angle  of  lag,  and  if  the  reactance  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  resiistdnce  the  angle  of  lag  will  be  small,  the  current 
being  nearly  in  phase  with  the  impressed  E.  M.  F. 

Prob.  153 :  By  what- angle  would  the  current  lag  behind  the  £.  M.  F. 
m  Prob.  148? 

By  Formula  (136)     Tah.  *  =  2^-  =  ^  =  1.88  tangent. 

From  Table  XI,  page  173,  tah^'ent  of  62**  =  1.88  ;  therefore  the  current 
in  Prob.  148  lags  62°  behind  E.  M.  F. 

The  quarter  of  a  cycle  by  which  the  reactive  E.  M.  F. 
which  is  in  the  direction  of  be  lags  behind  the  current  is  re- 
ferred to  as  90°,  Fig.  397.  The  proportion  of  a  cycle  by 
which  a  current  lags  behind  an  impressed  E.  M.  F.,  or  by 
which  one  E.  M.  F.  lags  behind  another,  is  termed  the  phase 
difference ;  phase  differences  are  always  expressed  as  degrees 
of  a  circle ;  thus,  in  Fig.  397  the  phase  difference  between  the 
impressed  E.  M.  F.  and  E.  M.  F.  to  overcome  resistance  is  the 
angle  ♦.•  As  previously  stated,  this  same  angle  is  called  the 
angle  of  lag,  but  this  term  is  usually  employed  only  in  speak- 
ing of  the  lag  of  a  current  behind  the  E.  M.  F.  which  is 
applied  to  the  circuit,  the  term  phase  difference  on  the  other 
hand,  is  used  only  in  referring  to  two  E.  M.  F.'s  or  two 
currents  that  do  not  rise  and  fall  in  unison. 

407.  Detennination  of  Power  Expended  in  A.  0.  Cir-  i 

CUitS. — In  direct  current  circuits  the  power  expended  is  the 
product  of  the  applied  E.  M.  F.  and  the  current  that  flows. 
In  a  circuit  containing  ohmic  resistance  only,  the  current  does 
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not  lag  with  respect  to  the  E.  M.  F.,  and  at  any  instant  the 
power  in  watts  is  equal  to  E  X  I.  With  inductance  in  the 
circuit,  the  current  lags  behind  the  E.  M.  F.,  the  current 
being  positive  when  the  E.  M.  F.  is  negative;  hence  the 
actual  power  is  reduced,  being  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of 
these  quantities.  When  the  reactance  is  great  compared  with 
the  resistance,  the  current  lags  90°  behind  the  E.  M.  F.,  so 
that  the  actual  power  is  zero. 

To  Find  the  Effective  Power  When  the  E.  M.  F.  and 
Current  Differ  in  Phase,  That  is,  One  Lags  Behind  the 
Other : 

Multiply  the  effective  K  M.  F.  by  the  effective  current  and  this 
product  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  vf  lag. 

Power  (W)  =  E  X  I  cos*  .  .  (137). 

TTie  expression  cos  ^^  is  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  lag,  and  is 
called  the  power  f alitor,  the  power  fa^^tor  being  the  ratio  of  the  real 
power  to  the  apparent  power ,  E  X  I» 

Cos*=  5 (138). 

Frob.  154:  An  alternator  generating  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1100  volts  at  a 
frequency  of  60  cycles  supplies  to  a  system  that  has  a  resistance  of 
125  ohms  and  an  inductance  of  .5  henry,  (a)  Find  the  value  of  the 
current,  (b)  Find  the  angle  of  lag.  (c)  Power  factor,  (d)  Appar* 
ent  watts  and  true  watts. 


By  Formula  (120)  Z=  i/R'  +  (27rfL)^=  |/125^  +  (6.28  X  60X  .5)' 
=B  226.09  ohms  impedance. 

By  Formula  (128)     I  =  f  =  ^^  =  4.86  amp.     (a) 

By  Formula  (136)    T^n.  of  angle  =  g-g^  =  ^-28  xeO  X  .5^  18^4 

=  1.5. 

From  Table  XT,  nearest  tangent  to  1.5  is  1.48  =  56°,  angle  of  lag.    (b) 
Power  factor  =  Cos  ♦. 

By  Formula   (138)     Cm  *  =^  =  ^ng  =  .56,  power  factor,     (c) 

Apparent  watts : 

By  Formula  (62)      W  =  E  X  I  =  1100  X  4.86  =  5346  watts,     (d) 

True  watts  * 

By  Formula  (137)  W  =  E  X  I  cos  ♦  =  1100  X  4.86  X  .55  = 
2940.3  watts,     (d) 

To  measure  alternating  current  power  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
angle  of  lag  if  separate  volt  and  ammeters  are  used,  or  to  employ  a 
wattmeter,  which  gives  the  true  power  directly. 

*The  cosine  of  any  angle  may  be  determined  from  a  table  of  sines  and  cosines 
or  from  the  ratio  of  Rrt-Z=co8  ^. 
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Fig.  401. 


^^..y 


The  eifect  of  difference  of  phaHe,  or  the  lagging  of  the  curreiil 
behind  the  E.  M.  F.  upon  the  power  expended,  may  be  more  clearly 
shown  by  the  sine  curves  in  Figs.  401  to  408.  Fig.  401  shows  a  cir- 
cuit containing  ohmic  re- 
sistance only,  the  current 
wave  not  lagging  behind 
the  E.  M.  F.  wave ;  the 
power  curve  or  wave  lies 
wholly  above  the  hori- 
zontal. The  power  is 
positive  at  all  times,  since 
the  product  of  the  posi- 
tive values  of  E.  M.  F. 
and  current  as  well  as 
their  negative  values  are 
alwa}rs  positive^  and  its 
effective  value  is  simply 
the  product  of  the  effec- 
tive E.  M.  F.  and  current, 
as  read  on  a  volt  and 
ammeter ;  that  is, 

Power  (W)=«  EX  I. 
This  represents  the  condition  when  the  current  is  flowing  through  a 
non-inauctive  resistance.  Suppose,  however,  that  we  have  induct- 
ance in  the  circuit  and  the  current  lags  behind  the  E.  M.  F.  by  an 
angle  less  than  90**,  Fig.  402.  The  iK>wer  curve  is  here  constructed 
as  before,  but  it  is  no  longer  wholly  above  the  horizontal,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  current  curve  is  positive,  while  at  the  same  instant  the 
E.  M.  F.  curve  is  negative  j  consequently  the  product  of  their  values 
at  that  instant  are  negative,  and  the  corresponding  point  on  the 
power  curve  is  below 
the  horizontal.  This 
means  that  during  the 
intervals  of  time,  ab 
and  cd,  negative  work 
is  being  done ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  cir- 
cuit, instead  of  having 
work  done  on  it,  is  re- 
turning energy  to  the 
system  to  which  it^^s 
connected.  In  Fig.  403 
the  angle  of  lag  has 
become  90®,  the  react- 
ance being  very  great 
compared  with  the  re- 
sistance. In  this  case 
the  power  curve  lies 


Fig.  402. 


as  much  above  the  horizontal  as  below  it,  the  circuit  returning  as 
much  energy  as  is  expended  in  it,  the  negative  power  at  c  and  d 
t)eing  equal  to  the  positive  plower  at  a  and  b.  The  total  work  done 
in  this  case  is,  therefore,  zero,  and  although  a  current  is  flowing, 
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Fig.  403. 


this  current  does  not  represent  energy  expended.    Such  a  current  at 
right  angleH  tu  the  E.  M.  F.  is  for  these  reasons  known  as  a  waUlesi 
current^  because  the  product  of  such  a  current  by  the  E.  M.  F.  does  not 
represent      any 
watts   expended. 
The  current 
•  may    be    looked 
upon  as  being  re- 
solved   into    two 
components,  Fig. 
404,  one  at  right 
angles    to  the 
E.  M.  F.,  known  0^ 
as     the     wattU'88 
component  of  the 
'current,  and  the 
other  in   phase 
with  the  E.M.F., 
known    as  the 
jx)wer  component. 

From  Fig  404  it 
will  be  seen  that 
the  greater  the  angle  of  lag  the  greater  will  be  the  wattless  component 
and  the  smaller  the  part  which  is  expending  power  in  the  circuit. 

Although  wattless  currents  do  not  represent  any  power  wasted, 
they  are  objectionable,  as  they  merely  load  up  the  generator  and 
lines,  thus  liuiiting  their  output  as  to  current  carrying  capacity.  For 
example,  a  generator  might  be  furnishing  current  to  a  system  having 
A  very  low  power  factor.  The  actual  power  delivered  would  be  small, 
and  not  much  power  would  be  required  to  drive  the  dynamo.  At 
the  same  time  the  current  is  circulating  through  the  lines  and  the 
armature  of  the  dynamo,  thus  loading  up  the  lines  and  heating  the 
machine.  As  the  current  output  of  the  aimature  is  limited  to  a  great 
extent  by  this  heating,  it  is  seen  that  the  useful  current  which  may 

^  be  taken  from  the  dynamo 

^,Jv^        isi  cut  down  by  the  pres- 
••5^"  ence  of  this  wattless  com- 

ponent In  practice,  alter- 
nating-current apparatus 
are  always  designed  so  as 
to  have  as  large  a  power 
factor  as  possible  consist- 
ent with  economy.  It 
is  possible  to  cut  down 
the  effect  of  self-induc- 
tion by  inserting  a  con- 
denser in  the  circuit,  thus 
cutting   down  the  lag    of 


Current 


Fig.  404. 


he  current   and    increasing   the  jwwer   factor. 

If  the  capac'ty  of  the  condenser  is  sufficient  it  is  possible  to  com- 
►lotely  neutralize  the  effect  of  self-induction,  in  which  case  the 
urrent  would  be  in  phase  with  the  L.  M.  F.  and  follow  Ohm's  Law. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  an  alternating  current  differ  from  a  continaonBoi 
direct  current  ? 

2.  What  advantage  has  the  alternating  current  over  the  direct 
current  ? 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  frequency  7 

4.  How  would  you  determine  the  frequency  in  cyclea  of  any 
alternator  ? 

5.  Why  does  self-induction  liave  such  an  important  effect  upon 
an  alternating  current  ? 

0.  What  is  impedance  7 

7.  How  would  you  represent  graphically  the  relation  existing 
between  impedance,  reactance  and  resistance  7 

8.  If  the  frequencv  of  au  inductive  circuit  is  doubled  how  will 
the  current  be  affected,  P.  D.  remaining  the  same  7 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  capacity  of  a  line  or  circuit 7 

10.  What  effect  has  capacity  upon  the  flow  of  an  alternating 
current  7 

11.  What  is  the  essential  difference  between  capacity  and  induct- 
ance upon  the  flow  of  an  alternating  current  7 

12.  Does  Ohm's  Law  as  applied  to  direct  currents  hold  true  for 
A.C.7 

13.  What  factors  beside  resistance  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  determining  the  flow  of  A.  0.  7 

14.  For  A.  C.  circuits  what  is  the  (^neral  form  of  Ohm's  Law  7 

15.  How  can  the  impedance  of  a  circuit  be  measured  7 

16.  What  is  admittance  7 

17.  What  is  meant  by  the  effective  value  of  an  A.  C.  7 

18.  An  ammeter  in  a  certain  circuit  indicates  16  amperes.  Whit 
would  be  the  maximum  value  of  this  alternating  current?  Anu 
21. 15  amp.  I 

19.  What  are  the  components  of  the  impressed  £.  M.  F.  7  I 

20.  Give  a  graphical  illustration  of  the  relations  existing  between 
the  impressed  £.  M.  F.  and  its  components. 

21.  Define  resistance,  reactance  and  impedance. 

22.  What  is  meant  by  ansle  of  la^  ? 

23.  Knowing  the  values  of  the  resistance,  inductance  and  frequencyi 
of  a  circuit,  how  would  you  determine  the  angle  of  lag  7 

24.  Will  the  product  of  volts  by  amperes  give  the  true  power 
expended  in  an  A.  C.  circuit  ?    Why  ? 

25.  What  is  meant  by  the  "jwwer  factor"  7 


PROBLEMS. 

1.  An  alternator  has  24  poles,  its  armature  runs  at  a  speed  of  300 
revolutions  per  minute,  (a)  What  will  be  the  frecjuency  7  (6)  How 
many  times  would  the  current  change  its  direction  in  one  minute? 
Ann,  (a)  60  cycles  ;  (h)  7200. 

2.  (a)  What  would  l)e  the  impedance  of  a  circuit  of  20  ohms  resist- 
ance an  1  10  ohms  reactance?  {h)  If  a  pressure  of  110  volts,  60  cvele? 
is  applied  to  the  above  circuit  what  current  will  flow  7    (c)  What  is 
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the  inductance  of  the  above  circuit?    Ans.  (a)  22.3  ohnis ;  (6)  4.1C. 
amp.;  (c)  .026. henry. 

3.  (a)  What  would  be  the  impedance  of  the  circuit  in  problem  2  ii 
a  50  microfarad  condeneer  was  to  be  inserted  in  series  ?  (6)  How 
much  current  would  flow?    Am.  (a)  47.42  ohms  ;  (6)  2.33  amps. 

4.  What  E.  M.  F.  must  an  alternator  of  60  cycles  supply  to  a  circuit 
of  negligible  resistance  and  an  inductance  of  .2  henry  in  order  that  a 
current  of  5  amperes  may  flow  ?    Aiis.  376.8  volts. 

5.  (a)  What  would  be  the  impedance  of  a  circuit  conMsting  of  two 
coils,  A  and  6,  and  two  lamps,  all  connected  in  series ;  coil  A  has  a 
resistance  of  2  ohms  and  .5  ohm  reactance ;  roil  6  has  a  resistance  of 
4  ohms  and  7  ohms  reactance  ;  resistance  of  each  lamp,  50  ohms. 
{b)  What  would  be  the  impedance  of  each  pait  of  the  circuit  ?  Am. 
(a)  106.17  ohms.  (6)  A  =  2.06  ohms,  B  =  8.06  ohms,  lamps  =  50 
ohms  each. 

6.  What  would  be  the  impedance  of  the  circuit  if  the  coils  and 
lamps  in  problem  5  were  connected  in  parallel  ?    Ans.  \.7  ohms. 

7.  (a)  What  will  be  the  react-ance  of  ^  coil  of  wire  having  a  resist- 
ance oi  4  ohms  and  an  inductance  of  .02  henry,  when  connected  to 
an  alternating  E.  M.  F.  of  110  volts,  60  cycles?  {h\  What  current 
will  flow?  7c)  By  what  angle  will  the  current  lag  behind  the 
E.  M.  F.  J  (d)  How  many  watts  will  be  expended  ?  (e)  What  is  the 
value  of  the  power  factor  of  the  circuit?  (/)  If  the  al)Ove  coil  is 
connected  to  110  volts  direct  current,  how  much  current  will  flow? 
Ara.  (a)  7.54  ohms.  (6)  12.89  amps.  (c)  62«.  (d)  652.23  watts. 
(e)  .46  power  factor.     (/)  27.5  ampe. 
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SUMMARY   OF   FORMULA. 

The  following  formulc  have  been  derived  In  this  book,  and  a  problem  Mlved  to  illtt» 
Irate  the  manner  of  using  each  one. 

In  the  text  the  formiilw  are  referred  to  hj  numbers,  so  that  the  formula  oorresponding 
to  any  number  desired  is  readily  obtained  from  this  summary,  as  is  also  the  page  where 
the  formula  is  fully  explained. 

Page                                                                                                       Formula  Number 
93.         Q  =  I   X  t (1). 

93.        1  =  ^ (2). 

H.       t  =  S. (8). 

^^       I-K?t • (*)• 

96.        W  =  I  XtXK..... (5). 

«^     *=r^ <«>• 

^'    i=t-jK •••  (^^- 

99.        V  =  IXtXK (8). 

^-       *  =  ilK •• («)• 

lAA  T      —  -Y    ^    ^    X    273    QQN 

luu.       1  -  ^^2J3  ^  ^g  ^273  +  00)  X  t  ^     ^' 

inn        TT-  -1733  X  I  X  76  (273  +  C^)Xt  njx 

100.        V-  j^  ^  273  ^^^^' 

106.       Microhms  =ohms  X  1000000 (12). 

'^-    «>-— tS^ <"^ 
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Pag«  Formula  Kumbtt 

Megohms  =  ^Jjj^ (U). 


106. 


106.  Ohms  =  megohms  X  1000000 .  .  .  .  (15). 

m.  B  =^-J^ (16). 

HI.  0.  M.  =  d* (17). 

111.  d^v/OH (18), 

112.  Sa.  mils  =  cxd (19), 

112.  Sq.  mils  =  0.  M.  X  .7854 (20). 

112.  C.  M.  :=  Sd.  mils  X  1.2732 (21). 

"*•  *=lSr <*^)- 

114.  h=^^°'^- (M). 

115.  O.M.  =  ^'-^ (24). 

115.  Poimds  per  mile  (bare  copper  wire)  =  ^^^    ....  (25). 

115.  Pounds  per  foot  (bare  copper  wire)  =  g2"5ir5280    *  ^^^* 

115.  Pounds  per  mile  (bare  iron  wire)  =  ^<^^ (27). 

119.  1=1 (28). 

121.  £  =  IxE (29). 

122.  &  =f (30). 

123.  I=Rf^ (31). 

124.  E  =  I  X  r     (32). 

124.  B=I  x(B+r) .  •  .  .  (33), 

124.  E=  j-r (S4). 
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124. 
130. 
130. 

131. 
132. 

isa 


136. 


140 


141. 

141. 

142. 

143. 

145. 
146. 

147. 


'=!-" 


.....•••• 


FonnuMi  Numbft 


Total  internal rwdsUncoGfceUs  in  series^ rx  118  .   (36). 


_B  X  lis 

(r  X  ns)  +  E 


.••...••••  ••.  ■ 


.  .    (37) 


Total  internal  raaiftance  of  cells  in  iMuraUel  = -^    -   (36^)> 

ng 

X=— ^— (39). 


nq 


+  E 


Total  internal  reaistanoe  of  any  combination  of 


vq, 


E  xns 


r  xns 


04 
I  =  EXK 

1*4 


+  E 


J 


nq 


J.B. 

B  =  J.S.xn4 

V  ««  B  X  B] 

^•*- B  +  B, 

E  =  I  +  T,  +  If  etc.  X  J.  B. 


Multiplying  power  of  a  shunt  ^n)  =^  g  +  1 
I 


+  1 


U7.       8=* 


8 

» 

Q 


(40). 


(41) 


(42). 


(43). 

(44). 

(46). 

(46).' 

(47). 
(48) 

(49K 
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Page                                                                                                 Fonnala  Numbei 
173         ?^=  ^^ (51). 

176.  I-?^  X  tand (52). 

177.  I=Kxta]id (53). 

193.       Magnetising  Force  =  I  X  T (54). 


193. 


193. 


J  ^ltogn5ti^_P«rce (55j. 

M Magnetising  Force (66)» 

208.  ^=A"^^^''   * '   "  ^^^^' 

212.  Horse  Power  of  a  steam  engine  = ^^ ^^^' 

2ia  J  =  E  X  I  X  t (59). 

213.  J  =  r  X  E  X  t (60). 

214.  J=|'xt (61). 

215.  W  =  E  X  I (62). 

215.  I=f • (63). 

215.  E^'^ (W)- 

218.  H.P.=-?^^ (65). 

218  K  W  =^^ (66). 

218.  Watts  =  K.W.X  1000 (67). 

220.  W  =  r  X  E     (68). 

220.  W  =  f («»)• 

22a  a-Y     ^'"^ 
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221. 

22t 

221. 
222. 

222, 

222L 

222. 

222. 

222. 

222. 
223. 

224. 

225. 

225. 

236. 
236. 

236. 
244. 
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. Fonnul*  NumMi 

»=VI (71). 

>=# (72). 

B=i/WirB (73). 

"•^•=^ • W. 

^'^~f4&yr& <75)- 

j^KRxM ^^^ 

1=^^^^"     (77). 

*=tt.t.X  746     (7«)- 

^■^•=Tlr   (T*)- 

^•''^•  =  106^4 ••••   (80)- 

^=F (81)- 

^_4xWxr  ,^, 

"= J. (82). 

='=£Ti (83). 

^•  =  wf¥ (8*)- 

^•^•=ETf (86). 

,      E-P.D. 

'  = 1 (87). 

XFnknown  E.  M.  r.  =  ^^^?^^^^^*?^l«y:d2lAp  .gg^ 

AO  ^     ■ 
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fAge  Formula  Numhei 

9v^  Tri.Trt^..w«  p^tritrt^^rn  T  -  ^^'  ^^  Standard  x  Drop  on  X    /go, 
2oO.  UnknawnRe8istanceX= Drop  on  StiSdiSd ^     ^' 


251. 


»=Ki-0 (^)- 

255.       BesistanceofD=?^??i-?^^^  (91). 

258.       Resistance  of  D=^^ (92). 

269.       Heat  Units  (H)  =  .0009477  xExiXt (93). 

269.       H  =  .0009477  I«R  t (94). 

269.       H  =  .0009477  X  watts  X  seconds (95). 

^^'       ^  ^  .0009477  X  £  X  t     ^^^' 

"^^       *-.0009477^BxI" <^^>- 


270.  0«  =  (^"^  -32)  X  5 ^ggj 

271.  P^=^^^+32 (99). 

271.       Ri  =  R  [1  +  (T  X  r°  Rise^] (100). 

271.       Ri  =  R  [1  — (T  X  r^  FaU)] (101). 

370.       Hec.  Eff.  =  w^r^^-^- (102). 

w  -r  w  -f-  Wi 

398.        I  =  "^^ (103). 

r 

398.  S  =  E  —  (I  X  r) .  (104). 

399.  W  =  §Xl (105). 

402.       Counter  E.  M.  P.  +  (I  x  r)  =  applied  E.  M.  F.    .  .  (106). 

^411.       W  =  ^^-^^^  X  746 (107). 

M 


412.       W,=  ^^^J^  X  746 (108) 
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413. 
436. 

438 

440. 

441. 

441. 
441. 

448. 

448. 
450. 

451. 

451, 

451. 
451. 
451. 

453. 

456. 

457. 
458. 
458. 

459. 


Total  watts  required  =  W  +  Wi 

10.79  X  Lxl 

E  '  *  •  • 


FonnuU  Nuniht 

109) 


O.M. 


10.79  X  L  X 1 


O.M 
O.M 
I  - 


O.M. 

10.79  XLX  I 
4XE 


^  H.  P.  Xj;«  Xjii  X  10.79 
E  X  ex  %M 

H.  P.j<  746 
E  X  %M      


w  P  —  J  X  ^  X  %M 
"  746 


f=PX 


N 


X 

2;^ 


60 
f-=PxN 

X  =  2nfL 

L 

Z  =  i/R^-i-X^  .  .  . 

X=|/Z*^=Tf  .  .  . 
R  =  v2Fzrx2  .  .  . 

Xk 

Z  =  VR''  +  (Xl-'Xky 

I 

E  =  CXZ 


1 


E 
Z 


z.f 


Z  =  ( /Bi  -h  R,  +K,,  etc. )'  +  (Xi  +  X,,  etc.)^ 


•  •  • 


110). 

:iii). 

112) 

113). 

114). 

:ii6). 
:ii6). 

.117). 

:ii8). 

119). 

120). 
121). 
122). 
;i23). 
124). 

125). 
126). 

127). 
128). 

129). 
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Formula  Numbei 
Page  • 

im.       0«w^-r. (130). 


460.      S^ipfx ^^^^' 


460.        ^~E '    •   •    •  <132) 

460.  T  =  ^CPnP 1133). 

I 

461.  Joint  Impedance  =,  gTzrw (134), 

466.      E.M.F.=-vBr'+Ex' (135). 

468.  Tan<fr=^ (138). 

469.  W=EXl  cos« (137). 

B 


469.         Om«=| (Mi). 


MENSURATION. 

of  tlM  IbllowiDf  fonnula  art  often  oaed  In  elecCricai  OMeolatioatt 

Prop«rtiM  of  71m  Bulbf&n. 

« 

Let  d  =  diameter ; 
c  —  mdiua; 
e  ss:  circumference  * 
jr=  3.1416. 

Then: 

Volume  «s 4^  r*  ^  4.1888  X  r*. 
o 

Volume  =  J  ff  d«  =  0.6236  X  dP. 

Volume  =»  1^  =  0.01889  X  A 

Volume  ss  ■-  d  X  area  of  the  surfiuse. 
o 

2 
Volume  =  T  ^  X  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  great  circle. 

2 
Volume  =  -^  volume  of  the  circumscribing  cylinder. 

Volume  =  0.5236  volume  of  the  circumscribiug  ouba 


AREA  OF  THE  SUBFACB  OF  A 

Aiea  =  4;rr»  =  12.5664  X  r«. 
Area  =  3rd'  =  3.1416  X  d«. 

Area  =  ^  =  .3183  X  c". 

Area  =d  X  e. 

Area  =  4  X  area  of  the  great  circle. 
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Area  =  area  of  a  circle  whoae  d  is  twice  d  of  sphere. 
Area  =  curved  surface  of  the  circumscribing  cylinder. 


Area  =  ^  X  volume 


KADIUS  OF  A  SPHEBK. 


SldiOB  =  •/L^^HS??  =  0.62035  ^^dsjss: 

-o^Ax,.^        \  ft'^*^  surface        /  ^^^^^ 

=^ j^^; =  V  .07958  X  area  surface 

Circumference  =  ^6  ;r*  volume  =  ^59.2176  X  vdllinf 
Circumference  =  Vrc  X  area  of  surface. 

arcumference  =  i^^?^^^ 

u 


The  Oirde. 
Circumference  =:  ;r  d. 

Diameter  =  ~  =  c  X  0.31831. 

Area  =  d»  X  |  =  .7854  X  <!•• 

Area  =  c«  X  .07968. 
Area  =  r«  X  ar. 

Area  =  j  X  circumference. 

The  Ellipsec 
Area  =  Product  both  d's  X  .7854. 

The  Cylinder. 

Area  =  circumference  X  altitude  plus  area  of  both  encb 
Volume  =  area  of  base  X  altitude. 
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♦  «  1 1 


TablA 
Recapitulation, 
derinitioms  of  practical  xlsctbical  unitb. 


Quantities 

to  lie 
Measured. 

Synonyms. 

Sym- 
bol. 

I 

Name  of 

Practical 

Unit. 

ComparatlTt 
Values. 

Rbmabss. 

FttDdamental  or  absola(e  M 

CO.S.  Unite  are: 
Centimeter  (C)  for  Length. 
Gramme  (G)  for  Mass. 
Second  (S)  for  Time. 

Current. 

Strength. 

Intensity. 

Rate  of  Flow. 

Coulomb    per 
Sec. 

Volume  (obso- 
lete). 

Ampere -Sec- 
ond. 

Ampere. 

Coulombs  ■¥ 

Seconds. 
Volte  +  Ohms. 

One  Ampere  deposite  .0009- 
286  gramme,    or     004991 
grain  of  copper  ner  second 
on  the  plate  or  a  copper 
voltmeter. 

Quaotltjr. 

Q 

> 
Coulomb. 

Amperes  X 
Seconds. 

One  hour  i— 8,000  seconds; 
hence  one  ampere-hour— 
8,000  amner»<eecoBds,or« 
8^600  coulombs. 

Electromo- 
tive Force. 
Difference 

DfPotential. 

Pressure. 
Tension. 

EMF 
orE 

Volt. 

• 

Amperes  X 
Onms. 

Jou  es  +  Cou- 
lombs. 

One  volt— J38standard  Dan- 
iell  cell  (sine  sulphate  of  a 
density  of  1.4  and  copper 
sulphate  of  a  density  of 

Resistance. 

B 

Ohm. 

Volts  -•-  Am- 
peres. 

One  kgal  ohm  is  the  resist- 
ance of  a  column  of  pure 
mereurr,  1  square  milli- 
meter ID  section  and  106 
centimeters  long,  at  <K>en- 
tigrade;  1  lr««ohm—li)0283 
Ugal  ohms. 

Capacity. 

• 

K 

Farad. 

Coulombs  -f- 
Volts. 

The    microfiurad,   one-mill- 
ionth of  a  &rad,  has  been 
generallT    adopted    as    a 
practical  unit;  the  farad 
is  too  large  &  unit  for  prac- 
tical use. 

Power 
Activity. 

Electrical  H.P 
Rate  of  doing 

Work. 
Effect. 
Work  -i-  Time. 

P 
orPw. 
or  HP 

Watt. 
(Volt-am- 
pere). 

Volts  X  Am- 
peres. 

(Amperes)*  X 

Ohms. 
(Volts)*  -i- 

Ohms. 
Joules  -s- 

Seconds. 

One    watt'T^    electrical 
horse  power. 

One  electrical  horse  power- 
volts  X  amperes 
?46 

One  electrical  horse  power— 
(amperes)*  X  ohin.t 
746 

One  electrical  horse  power=- 
(volts)* 

746  ohms 

Work, 

Heat, 

Energy. 

1 

PowerXTime. 

W 

orWj. 

Joule. 
(Volt-cou- 
lomb.) 

Watte  X  Sec- 
onds. 

Volts  X  Cou- 
lombs. 

(Amperes;*  X 
Ohms  X  Sec- 
onds. 

( Volte)*  X  Sec- 
onds-^Ohm8 

One  joule  is  the  work  done 
or  heat  generated  by  a 
watt  in  a  second. 

One  Joule  is  the  heat  neces- 
sary to  raise  .238  gramme 
of  water  1°  C;  or  one 
joule  —  .238  calorie  or 
therm.  One  joule  —  .7375 
foot-pound  in  a  second. 
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T»U0  ZZV. 


Bqvivalbntb  or  Ukitb  op  Arba. 


Square 
Millimet*r 

Square 
CeuMme'r 

Circular 
MU 

Square 
Mil 

Square 
Inch 

Square 
Foot 

Square  Millimeter 

1 

0.10 

1978.6 

ISOO.l 

.00166 

iwooioe 

Square  CentlroetM* 

100 

1 

197^1 

165,007 

165007 

JM>i076 

Circular  Mil 

.000007 

.OOOOOSl 

1 

78640 

8X10J 

Square  Mtt 

s^ 

.0000066 

1.2738 

1 

MWil 

Square  Inch 

645.in 

8.451 

1,273,288 

1,000,000 

1 

.006044 

Square  Foot 

92,8W.9 

928.989 

144 

1 

Table  XZVI. 

Equivalentb  of  Unitb  of  Volumb. 


Cubic 
Inch 

Fluid 
Ounce 

Gallon 

Cubic 
Foot 

Cubic 
Yard 

Cu.  Cen- 
timeter 

Liter 

Cubie 
Meter 

Cubic  Inch 

1 

.554112 

.004329 

.000578 

16.8862 

.016886 

Fluid  Ounce 

1.80469 

1 

.007812 

.001044 

29.5720 

.029672 

Gallon 

231 

128 

1 

.183681 

.00495 

3785.21 

8.78621 

.008786 

Cubic  Foot 

1728 

957.506 

7.48f52 

1 

.087037 

1 

28315.8 

28.3168 

.02831C 

Cubic  Yard 

46,656 

25,852.6 

201.974 

27 

764,506 

764.506 

.764506 

Cubic  Centimeter 

.061027 

.038816 

.000264 

.000035 

1 

.001 

.000001 

Uter 

61.027 

33.8160 

.264189 

.035317 

1000 

1 

.001 

Cubic  Meter 

61027 

33816 

264.189 

35.3169 

1.8080 

1000 

APPENDIX. 
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TaU«  ZZVn. 
E<)UiVALBim  OF  Units  OF  Wbiort. 


Orain 

Troy 
Ounce 

Pound 
Art. 

Ton 

MUli- 
gram 

Gram 

Kilo- 
gram 

Metric 
Ton 

Grain 

1 

.020838 

.000143 

64.700 

.064799 

.000065 

TrojOunoB 

48C 

1 

.068041 

81,108.5 

81.1035 

.081104 

Pound  AToird'poii 

7,000 

14.5888 

1 

.000447 

453.593 

.453598 

.000454 

Ton 

82,666.6 

2240 

1 

■ 

• 

.001016 

1.01606 

Milligram 

JI5432 

.000032 

.000002 

1 

Ml 

.000001 

Oram 

15.4323 

.082151 

.002205 

1000 

1 

.ooi 

Kilogram 

15.432.3 

82.1507 

2.20462 

.000084 

1,000,000 

1000 

1 

.001 

Metric  Tbn 

82,160.7 

2204.62 

.98421 

1,000,000 

1000 

1 

TM>lee  XXIV  to  XXYIII  taken  from  Professor  Sloane's  Arithmetic  bj  pemriflaioa  of 

tlie  publinher. 
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5!  i*  ?  y     •'5    O      MJ  I© 
ffc  1-1     e«5  1-1 
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Table  XXTX. 

Comparative  Tvble  of  Gauges. 

GiTlng  the  respeotWe  diameter  and  area  of  each  number. 


i  American  Wire  Gauge 
(BrovQ  ASharpe) 

Birniinghum  W  ire  Gauge 
(Stubs) 

Standard  WiMOMiit 

i*iige  Ko. 

I>iameter 

Area 

Diameter 

Area 

Diameter 

Area 

Inches 

Gir'lar  Mills 

iDches 

Cii'lar  Mills 

Inches 

Gir'lar  Milli 

6-0 
A-O 
4-0 

0.4600 

211600. 

0.454 

2P6100. 

0.500 
0.404 
0.432 
0.400 

250000. 
215300. 
186600. 
lOOpOO. 

8-0 
S-0' 
1-0 
1 

0.4096 
0.3648 
0.8249 
0.2896 

16780a 

133100. 

105500. 

83690. 

0.425 
0.880 
0.340 
0.300 

180600. 

144400. 

115600. 

90000. 

0.872 
0.848 
0.824 
0.800 

188400. 

121100. 

lOfOOQ. 

9M00. 

■r 

5 

0.2676 
0.2294 
0.2043 
0.1819 

66370. 
52680. 
41740. 
33100. 

0.284 
0.260 
0.238 
0.220 

80660. 
67080. 
66640. 
48400. 

0.276 
0.252 
0.282 
0.212 

76180. 

6850a 

.     53820. 

44940. 

6 
7 
8 
9 

0.1620 
0.1443 
0.1286 
0.1144 

26260. 
20820. 
16510. 
13090. 

0.203 
0.180 
0.165 
0.148 

41210. 
3240U. 
27230. 
21900. 

0.192 
0.176 
0.160 
0.144 

36860. 
30980. 
25600. 
20740. 

10 
11 
12 
18 

0.1019 
0.09074 
0.08081 
0.07196 

10380. 
8234. 
6530. 
5178. 

0.134 
0.120 
0.109 
0.0950 

17960. 

14400. 

11860. 

9026. 

0.128 
a  116 
0.104 
0.092 

16380. 

1346a 

10820. 

8464. 

14 
15 
16 
17 

0.06408 
0.06707 
0.06082 
0.04626 

4107. 
8267. 
2588. 
2048. 

0.0830 
0.0720 
0.0650 
0.0680 

6889. 
6184. 
4225. 
8364. 

0.080 
0,072 
0.064 
0.066 

6400. 
6184. 
4096. 
8136. 

18 
19 
90 
21 

a04080 
0.03689 
0.03196 
0.02846 

1624. 
1288. 
1022. 
810.1 

0.0490 
0.0420 
0.0850 
0.0320 

2401. 
1764. 
1225. 
1024. 

0.048 
0.040 
0.086 
0.082 

2804. 
1600. 
1296. 
1024. 

22 
28 
24 
26 

0.02686 
0.02267 
0.02010 
0.01790 

642.4 
509.5 
404i) 
820.4 

0.0280 
0.0250 
0.0220 
0.0200 

784. 
625. 
484. 
400. 

0.028 
0.024 
0.022 
0.020 

7840 
576.0 
484.0 
400.0 

26 
27 
28 
29 

.01694 

.01420 

0.01264 

0.01126 

264.1 
201.5 
159.8 
126.7 

0.0180 
0.0160 
0.0140 
0.0130 

824. 
256. 
196. 
169. 

0.018 
0.0164 
0.0148 
0.0136 

824.0 
269.0 
219.0 
IS^.O 

30 
81 
82 
88 

0.01003 
0.008928 
0.007960 
0.007080 

100.5 
79.70 
63.21 
60.18 

0.0120 
0.0100 
0.0090 
0.0080 

144. 
100. 

81. 

64. 

0.0124 
0.0116 
0.0108 
0.0100 

153.8 
134.6 
1166 
100.0 

84 
86 
86 
87 

0.006306 
0.006616 
0.006000 
0.004463 

89.75 
81.52 
25.00 
19.83 

0.0070 
0.0OSO 
0.0040 

49. 
25. 
16. 

0.0092 
00084 
0.0076 
0.0068 

84.64 
70.56 
67.76 
46.24 

88 
39 
40 
41 

0.003966 
0.003681 
0.003145 

15.72 
12.47 
9.888 

0.0060 
0.0062 
0.0048 
0.0044 

86.00 
27.04 
28.04 
19.86 
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TABLE  XZZ.-DBOIMAL  EQXn7ALERTS 

Of  BlOBTH8y  SOTSKNTHS,   ThIBTY-SbCONDS  AND  SiXTT-FODBXEn 

OF  AN  Inch. 


B|^tli& 


—  .1S5 

—  .250 

—  jr75 

—  .500 

—  .625 

—  .780 

—  .87» 

Sixtoenthfl. 

—  .002S 

—  .1875 

—  JI125 

—  .4875 

—  .8625 

—  J6876 
-.8125 

—  .0876 


Tldrtj-fleoondi. 


—  ittt28 

—  .00875 

—  .15625 

—  JI875 

—  .28125 

—  .84875 

—  .40625 

—  .46875 

—  JHW25 

—  JS0875 

—  .68625 

—  .71875 

—  .78125 

—  .84875 

—  .00625 

—  .06875 


ettxty-Fourtiii. 


_ 


:.. 


!.. 


.015625 
J046875 
.078125 
.100875 
.140625 
.171875 
.203126 
.284876 
.269625 
.296876 
.828126 
369876 
.890626 
.421876 
.463125 
.484875 


Btxtj-FooTtlw 


.646876 
.678125 
.009876 
.640626 
.671875 
.708125 
.784876 


.796876 
.828126 
.868876 


.021876 
J968126 
J84S76 


TABLE  XXXL 

VoMB  Lost  on  Copper  Wir& 

Table  of  Tolta  lost  or  drop  p«r  amperejper  1,000  feet  of  eondoetor.    (Oilcnlated  bf 
K— IXB.    Fonnala(90).)    Copper  idre,  B.  A  &  gauge  (70o  F.). 


8iae, 
B.&8. 

Volts  Drop  per  Ampere 
per  1,000  Feet 

SiM, 

B.  AS. 

Yotta  Drop  per  Ampere 
per  1,000  Feet 

0000 

.0^8 

17 

&088 

000 

.0621 

18 

8.416 

00 

.0783 

19 

8.080 

J0987 

20 

10.20 

.1242 

21 

12.86 

.1670 

82 

18.22 

.1080 

28 

20.45 

.2496 

24 

86.70 

3148 

26 

8232 

.8970 

26 

4131 

JI006 

27 

61.72 

.6812 

28 

6631 

.7958 

29 

82.28 

10 

1.040 

80 

108.7 

11 

1.266 

81 

180J 

12 

1396 

82 

1643 

18 

2.012 

88 

207.8 

14 

2387 

84 

2623 

16 

8.200 

86 

8803 

16 

4.086 

86 

416.8 

Pboblkk.— How  many  rolts  woald  be  lost  in  carrjing  10  amperes  a  distaoee  o| 
8,000  feet  on  a  No.  6  B.  A  S.  Wire  ? 

Solution,  firom  Table  XXXI:  .8970  Tolt  is  lost  per  ampere  per  1,000  ftei,  or  .7M8 
volt  per  2,000  feet  for  one  ampere,  or  73040  rolts  per  10  amperes,  £  —  I  X  B. 
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Table  XXXII. 
Useful  Eqtfivalents  for  Electric  Heating  Problems* 

By  H.  Ward  Leonard.  Bi«8c.  £ng. 


Uitt. 

Bwivalcirt  ValM  la  tlhcr  Uaiti. 

Uait 



B«il¥ikirt  Valac  !■  tlhcr  Uiits. 

l.OODWatthoara 

• 

1.856  joules 

1. 84  bone  power  boon 

1 

J888  k.  r*  m* 

a.654.a00  ft.  lbs. 

.000000877  K.  W.  hours 

8.MO.00O  joolM 

.0001885  heat  units 

1 

8.413  beet  anite 
867.000  kilorrem  metres 

.0000005  H.  P.  hour 

1  joole  per  second 

LW. 

.920  lbs.  eoel  oxidized  witb 

.00184  H.  P. 

iNT  - 

perfect  elBcieney 

.001  K.  W. 

8.58  lbs.    water   evaporated  at 

2ia°r 

93.76  lbs.  of  water  raised  from 

eaP  to  212P  F 

1 

Mm.  -=» 

1 

8.418  heat  nnits  per  honr 

.7373  ft.  lbs.  per  second 
.008  lbs.  of  water  evaporated 
per  hour 

8  cents  at   asnal    rates  for 
electric  Heating 

44.84  ft.  lbs.  per  minute  '     - 

8.19  thermal  nnits  per  sq.  ft. 
per  minute 

.746K.W.  hoars 

1 

1.980,000  ft.  lbs. 

IWMpir 

120^  t.  above    surrounding  air 
(Japanned    cast    iron 

3.545  heat  nnits 

H.lfc  - 

surface) 

378,740  k.  f.  m. 

66°  C.  above    surrounding   air 

1 
I.P. 

INT  - 

.175  lbs.  ooal  oxidised  with 

(Japanned    cast   iron 

perfect  efllciencr 

3.M  lbs.   water   evaporated  at 
218°  F 

surface) 

1065  Watt  seconds 

17.0    lbs.  water  mised  from  83° 

778  ft.  lbs. 

F.  to  213°  F 

.258  calorie  (Kg.-d.) 

tt  cents  at   nsual   rates  for 

1 

107.6  kilogram  metres 

electric  heating 

li«Mt- 

.000293  K.  W.  hour 
.000898  H.  P.  hour 

1,000  Watts 

.0000688  lbs.  coal  oxidised 

1.84  H.  F. 

.001036  lbs.  water  evaporated 

9.654.300  ft.  lbs.  per  hour 
44.340  ft.  IlM.  per  minute 

at  812°  F 

HV^K   WV% 

1281  Watts  per  square  inch 

A 

787.8  ft.  lbs.  per  second 

pir  Ic.  n. 

.0176  K.  W. 

1 

LW.  - 

8,413  heat  units  per  hour 
56.9  heat  units  per  minute 

pir  ali.^- 

.0236  H.  p. 

9.48  heat  nnits  per  sscond 

7.83  ft.  lbs 

.3375  lbs   coal  oxidised  per 

i:jiva 

.000008C6  A,  p.  hour 

hoar 

■itri  - 

.00000272  E.  W.  hour 

8.58  lbs.   water  evaporated 
per  hour  at  813^  F 

.0093  heat  units' 

14,544  heat  units 

1.11  lbs.  Anthracite  coal  oxi- 

746 Watts 

dized 

.746  K.  W. 

88.000  ft.  lbs.  per  minute 

lll-IUi- 

2.5  lbs.  dry  wood  oxidized 

t 

550  ft.  lbs.  per  second 

■hnvCMl 

31  cu.  ft.  illuminaiing  gas 

^^^v^W       ^b  ^  *         ^  ^»^»#         ^^  ^F  ^        l^pvrvr^' ^^^  ^^ 

Miliii 

4.36  K.  W.  hcurs  (theoretical 

1 

9,545  heat  units  per  hoar 

vltbpirlMt 

InlClflCf^™ 

value) 

■.P.  =- 

43.4  bnat  nnits  per  minate 

5.71  H.  P.  hours  (theoretical 

.707  boat  units  per  second 

value) 

.175  lbs.  ooal  oxidised  per 

11.815,000  ft.  lbs.  (theoretical  value) 

hour 

15  lbs.  of  water  evaporated 

3.64   Ills,   water  evaporated 
per  hour  at  818^  F 

at  312°  F 

.283  K.  W.  hour 
.879  H.  P.  hour 

1  Watt  second 

1  Lk.  Watir 

965.7  heat  units 

1 

.00000378  K.  W.  hour 

EfMratitf 

21?  r  - 

108.900  k.  g.  m. 

V 

102  k.  ff.  m. 

1.019.000  joules 

.0009477  heat  nnits 

751.800  ft.  lbs. 

.7878  ft.  lbs. 

.0664  lbs.  of  coal  oxldisad 

INDEX. 


(FigureH  refer  to  the  numbered  pages.) 


Accumulator, 

Commercial,  84. 

JJireetion   of   current   in,   on 
charge  and  diHcharge,  84. 

Principle  of,  83. 
Admittance,  400. 

Caicu.ation  of,  460. 
Alternating     current,     294,     337, 
444,  445. 

Average  value  of,  464,  465. 

Calculation  of,  457. 

dynamos,  376. 

Effective  value  of,  461,  465. 

Frequency  of,  447. 

from  a  direct  current  arma- 
ture, 349. 

Graphic     representation     of, 
340,  446. 

Maximum  value  of,  461,  465. 

Principles  of,  444. 

Theory  of,  445. 
Alternating-current  circuits, 

Ohm's  I^w  for,  457. 

Determination   of  power  ex- 
pended in,  468. 
Alternations,  447. 

of    any    generator.    To    find, 
338,  448. 
Alternator,  Magneto,  342. 
Amalgamation,  62. 
Ammeter,  Balance  beam,  202.  • 

(Connecting,  in  circuit.  201. 

Connections    for    a    shunted, 
207. 

Dead  beat,  178,  200. 

Dynamometer,  286. 

(Jravity,  201. 

inclined  coil.  Thomson,  203. 

Increasing  the  range  of  read- 
ing of,  208. 

shunt,   Weston,  206. 

Use  of  tangent  galvanometer 
as  an,  176. 

Weston,  203. 
Ammeters,  Resistance  o^  150. 
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Ampere,  Definition  of,  92. 
Ampere-hour  unit,  94. 
Ampere-hours, 

To  find  number  of,  consumed 
by  apparatus,  94. 
Ampere  meters,  200. 
Ampere-turns,  192. 

Calculation  of,  193,  195. 
Angle  of  lag,  467. 

Calculation  of,  468. 

Cosine  of,  469. 
Anion,  80. 
Anode,  80. 
Arc, 

Alternating  current,  418,  421. 

Crater  of,  416. 

Characteristics  of  the,  416. 

Enclosed,  420,  421. 

Flaming,  417. 

Hissing,  416. 

Light  from,  416. 

Silent,  417. 

Temperature  of,  416. 

The  electric,  415. 
Arc  lamps. 

Automatic  cut-out  for,  419. 

Candle  power  of,  417. 

carbons,  417. 

circuit.   Fall  of  potential  in,- 
234. 

circuits,  420. 

differential,  Principle  of,  418. 

Enclosed,  421. 

Flaming,  422. 

regulation,  418. 

The  Magnetite,  422. 

Commercial,  420. 

Measuring       resistance       ,of 
while  burning,  248. 

Rating  of,  417. 
Arc  lighting. 

Dynamos  for,  353. 
Armature, 

Active  wire  on,  351. 

Battery    analogy    of    induced 
E.  M.  F.  in  a  ring,  348. 
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AiTTiatiire 

circuitH,  Multipolar  field,  374. 

Brush  arc  light,  353. 

Closed  coil,  352. 

coil,  The  act  of  commutation 
of,  364. 

connected  on  the  quarter,  366. 

core  constniction,  355. 

core  insulation,  357. 

core  loss,  hysteresis,  361. 

cross-connected,  374. 

Dead  wire  on,  351. 

Drum-wound  ring,  352. 

Gramme  ring,  3w. 

Induced  E.  M.  F.  in  a  ring, 
347. 

Multi-coil,  345. 

reactions,  362. 

resistance,  348. 

Shuttle,  342. 

Siemens  drum,  350. 

Single  coil,  345. 

Tooth  core,  352,  356. 

winding,  359. 
Armatures, 

Advantages     of     drum     and 
ring,  351. 

Eddy  current  loss  in,  355. 

Open-coil,  352. 

Pole  pieces  and,  38. 

Resistance  of,  151. 
Astatic  needles,  48. 

B. 

Blasting,  Electric,  273. 
Barlow^s  wheel,  279. 
Battery, 

Amalgamation  of  zinc  for,  62. 

Bichromate,  65.. 

Bluest  one,  69. 

Bunsen,  68. 

Carbon  Cylinder,  72. 

Chemical  action  in  a  simple, 
57. 

Chloride  of  silver,  74. 

circuit,   Ohm's    Law   applied 
to,  122, 

Closed  circuit,  62. 

Crow-foot,  69. 

Daniel],  69. 

Definition  of,  59. 

depolarizer,  64. 

Double  fluid,  64. 

Dry,  75. 

Edison-Lalande,  73. 

Efficiency  of  a,  224. 

E.    M.    F.,    On   wh^t   it    de- 
pends, 59. 

Fuller  bichromate,  66. 


Battery, 

Gonda  Leclanche,  72i 

Gravity,  69. 

Grenet,  65. 

Grove,  68. 

Internal  resistance  of,  116. 

Leclanche,  71. 

Leclanche,  Directions  for  set- 
ting up,  71. 

Local  action  in.  61. 

Open  circuit,  6^. 

Parts  of,  55. 

Partz  acid  gravity,  67. 

polarization,  58. 

polarization.  Remedies  for,  63. 

Primary,  63. 

Recuperation  of,  59. 

Simple  voltaic,  52. 

Size  of,  125. 

Smee,  64. 

solution.  Bichromate,  66. 

Student  s  experimental,  61. 

Student's  Daniell,  70. 

Why   the    hydrogen   appears 
at  the  copper  plate  m,  58. 
Batteries, 

Chemicals  and  chemical  sym- 
bols for,  76. 

Classification  of,  75. 

Current    strength    from    any 
combination  of,  136. 

in    parallel.    Advantage    of, 
132. 

in    parallel.     Current    from, 
132. 

in    parallel.    Internal    resist- 
ance of,  131. 

in    parallel    or    multiple    for 
quantity,  128. 

in  multiple-series,  134. 

in  opposition,  136. 

in  series.  Advantage  of,  133. 

in  series.  Current  from,  130. 

in  series,  E.  M.  F.  of,  64. 

in  series,  to  increase  the  E. 
M.  F.,  126. 

in  series.  Internal  resistance 
of,  130. 

Internal    resistance    of    any 
combination  of,  135. 

Power  from,  2^. 

Resistance  of,  150. 

Table  of  E.  M.  F.'s  of,  118. 
Brushes,  338,  356. 

Causes  of  sparking,  at,  367. 

Carbon  ana  copper,  364. 

of  a  motor.  Position  of,  397. 

Position    of,    in    a    dynamo, 
365. 

Shifting  position  of,  366. 
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O. 

CarbonH, 

copi>«*r  plated,  418. 

Cored,  417. 

for  arc  lamps,  417. 
Capacity.  452. 

Peculiarituti  due  to,  454. 

Reactance  due  to,  453. 

Unit  of,  462. 
Carrying  capacity  of  conductont, 

Kafe,  266. 
Cathion,  80. 
Cathode,  80,  326. 
Cautery  E  ectric,  273. 
C'ell  (See  also  battery). 
Cells,  CompariHon  of  the  E.  M. 
F.    or,    by    the    potentiom- 
eter, 243. 

Number     of,     required     for 
maximum  economy,  223. 

Power  from,  223. 
Choke  coils,  312. 
Coefficient  of  inductance,  460. 
Collector  rings,  338. 
Coherer,  ^2. 
Commutation 

of  an  armature  coil,  The  act 
of,  364. 

The  act  of,  344. 
Commutator 

construction,  356. 

for    an    open-coil    armature, 
353. 

Simple  two-part,  343. 
Compass,  Mariner's,  41. 
Condenser,   Action    of,    with   an 

induction  coil,  318. 
Conductance  defined.  103,  460. 

effective.  To  fina,  460. 

of  a  circuit,  140. 
Conductors    and    insulators,    54, 

104. 

Table  of  insulators  and,  105. 
Conductivity    method    for    calcu- 
lating resistance,  143. 

Table  of,  for  metals,  116. 
Controller,   Series-parallel,  408. 
Conservation  of  energy,  216. 
Consequent  poles,  32,  188,  373. 
Cooking,  Electric,  273. 
Correlation  of  energy,  216. 
Coulomb,  Definition  of,  92. 
Counter   E.    M.    F.   of   a   motor 

(See  Motor). 
Circular  mil, 

area.  Calculation  of.  111. 

defined,  110. 
Circuit 

Application    of    Ohm's    Law 

to,  123. 


Circuit 

breaker,  187. 

Definition  of,  53. 

Division  of  current  in  a  di< 
vided,  144. 
Circuits,  Current  in  branches  of 
multiple,  145. 

Inductive  and  non-inductive, 
312. 

Magnetic,  2^  187. 

Potential  difference  in  multi- 
ple, 145. 
Current, 

Alternating,    77.      (See    also 
Alternating  .Current). 

Calculation     of     alternating, 
457.. 

Chemical  effect  of,  79. 

Chemical  generation  of,  50. 

Continuous,  52,  77. 

deflects  maup^netic  needle,   51. 

Direction  oi,  54. ' 

Division  of,  in  a  divided  cir- 
cuit, 144. 

Direct,  318. 

direct.     Graphic    representa- 
tion of,  345. 

Effects  of,  77. 

effects,  Variation  of,  through 
dissimilar   ajiparatus,    91. 

Extra,  of  self-induction,  309. 

Heating  effect  of,  77,  265. 

How   tne   effects  vary  with, 
88. 

Inverse,  318. 

Magnetic  effects  of,  78. 

Measurement  of  the  strength 
of,  91. 

Measurement    of,    by    a    gas 
voltameter,  96. 

of  electricity,  50. 

pressure  and  resistance.  Vari- 
ation of,  235. 

Power  component  of,  471. 

Pulsating,  77. 

Strength  of,  87,  92. 

To  find  quantity  of,  flowing 
through  a  circuit,  93. 

Unit  quantity  of,  92. 

Variation    of,    and    current's 
effects,  87. 

Wattless,  471. 

Wattless  component  of,  471. 

wave,  341,  446. 
Currents,  Eddy,  306. 

in  angular  conductors,  283. 

induced  in  a  ^vire  by  a  mag- 
net, 293. 

induced,  To  find  the  direction 
of,  295. 
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Currents 

induced  in  a  coil  by  motion 
of  a  magnet,  296. 

induced,   Lenz's  law  of,  297. 

induced  by  making  or  break- 
ing the  primary  circuit, 
300. 

induced  by  moving  either  the 
primary  or  secondary  cir- 
cuit, 300. 

induced  by  altering  the 
strength  of  the  primar>' 
current,  301. 

induced  by  reverBing  the  di- 
rection of  the  primary  cur- 
rent, 302. 

induced  by  moving  the  iron 
core,  302. 

induction,  Table  of,  302. 

Laws  of  parallel  and  angu- 
lar, 282. 

Magnetic  fields  of  parallel, 
280. 

Test  on  effects  of,  90. 
Current-carrying  capacity  of  cop- 
per wires,  266. 
Current-carrying  wire. 

Automatic  twisting  of, 
around  a  pole,  277. 

Direction  of  magnetic  field 
around,  154. 

Beaction  of,  on  a  magnet, 
276. 

Rotation  of,  around  a  mag- 
netic pole,  278. 

Rule    for    direction    of    mag- 
netic fie!d  around,  159. 
Current  strength. 

from  any  combination  of  bat- 
teries, 136. 

Calculation  of,  119. 

Measurement  of,  200. 

Methods  of  varying,  125. 

To  find  average,  93. 

To  calculate  an  unknown,  ^. 

used  in  practice.  Value  of,  101 . 
Cut-outs,  FuFes  and,  272. 
Cycles,  H7. 

To  find  the  number  of,  448. 

D. 

Dip,  Magnetic,  44. 

needle,  12. 
Dynamometer     ammeter,     Port- 
table,  286. 

Siemens,  285. 

wattmeter,  286. 
Dynamo, 

Alternating  current,  338. 


Dynamo 

and    motor.    Comparison    be- 
tween, 393,  399. 
brushes.     (See  Brushes.) 
Capacity  of,  367. 
Compound  wound,  375. 
Constant  current,  384. 
Constant  potential,  380. 
Definition  of,  331. 
Doub'e  current,  350. 
Eflficiency  of,  369. 
equalizer,  389. 

Experin  ental  motor  and,  339. 
Faraday's  disc,  307. 
Losses  in  a,  369. 
Magneto,  375. 
Parts  of,  335. 
On  what  the  induced  E.  M. 

¥.  of,  depends,  303,  342. 
Over-compounded,  386. 
regulation.  Series,  385. 
regulation,  Shunt,  381. 
Self-exciting,  375. 
Separately   excited,   375,   376. 
Separate   coil,  self-contained, 

376. 
Series,  376. 
Series   and   long   shunt,    376, 

387. 
Series  and  short  shunt,  376. 
Series  and  separately  excited, 

376. 
series.  Action  of,  384. 
series.  Potential  difference  at 

terminals  of,  3^. 
Shunt,  376. 

shunt.  Action  of,  381. 
shunt.  Principle  of,  380. 
shunt,  Potential  at  terminals 

of,  368. 
Simple  direct  current,  342. 
Simple  type  of,  336. 
Test  on  1.25-K.  W.,  383,  388. 
To  find  the  neutral  point  of, 

365. 
Dynamos. 

Classification  of,  336. 
Classification     of,     according 

to    their    field    excitation, 

375. 
Commercial  rating  of,  368. 
compound.    Connections    for 

two,  in  parallel,  Plate  II. 
Compound,  386. 
Constant  purrent,  375. 
Constant  potential,  375. 
in     parallel.     Compound 

wound.  389. 
Self -exciting  principle   of  di- 
rect current,  378. 
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DynaniOK, 

9hiint,    in    parallel,    Connect- 
ing, 382. 
Table  of  E.  M.  F.'h  of,  119. 

B. 

Earth.  Polarity  of,  41. 

Earth  h    Magnetism.      (See   Mag- 

netiHRi.) 
Eddy  currents,  306. 
Eddy  current  Iobh  in  armatures, 

355. 
Efficiency,  Commercial,  of  a  dy- 
namo, 370. 
Electrical,  of  a  dynamo,  309. 
of  a  battery,  224. 
of  a  motor,  410. 
of  power  tranHmitMion,  397. 
Electrical  effects,  49. 
Electric  Waves,  60,  330. 
Electricity,  Nature  of,  49. 
Electrification,  52. 
Electrodes,  Poles,  plates  and,  54. 
Electro-chemical  series,  60. 
Electrodynamics,  280,  284. 
Electrolysis, 

Definition  of,  80. 
of  water,  79. 
ofcopper  sulphate,  80. 
of  lead  acetate,  82. 
of  zinc  sulphate,  81. 
Electrolyte  defined,  80. 
Electrolytic        interrupter        for 
spark   coils,   Wennelt,   321. 
meter,  Edison,  81. 
Electromotive    force    and   poten- 
tial difference,  228. 
Calculation  of,  121. 
Generation  of,  118. 
induced  in  a  ring  armature, 

347. 
induced.   Upon  what  factors 
the  value  of,  depends,  296. 
induced,    Variation   of,    with 
the   rate   of  change  of  the 
magnetic     lines     of     force, 
303. 
Measurement  of,  236. 
E'-^ctromotive  force, 

alternating.     Calculation     of, 

458,  466,  467. 
Components     of     impressed, 

465. 
Effective  value  of,  461. 
of  a  battery,  59. 
of  batteries,  64. 
of  batteries  and  dynamos,  118. 
of  batteries,   Comparison   of, 
by  the  potentiometer,  243. 


Electromotive  force 

of  a  motor.  Counter,  397. 
Electromagnet,    Testing    the    at- 
tractive force  of  an,  198. 
Definition  of,  185. 
Magnetic  field  of  an,  186. 
Polarity  of,  184. 
Coarse  and  fine  wire,  197. 
Typical  forms  of,  and  their 
uses,  189. 
Elect romagnetism,  50,  153. 
Electromagnetic  induction,  293. 
Electroplating,  Process  of,  .82. 
Electrostatics,  49. 
Electrotyping,  Process  of,  82. 
Energy,    Relation    between    me- 
chanical and  electrical,  and 
heat,  270,  488. 
Equalizing  bar,  390. 
Equivalents    of    mechanical    and 
electrical  work,  216,  488. 

P. 

Farad,  452. 

Faraday's  law  of  electromagnetic 

induction,  303. 
Field  excitation.  Classification  of 
dynamos  according  to  their, 
3/5. 
Field  discharge^  310. 

magnets.  Bipolar,  372. 
magnets.  Multipolar,  373. 
rheostat,  381. 
Fluoroscope,    Fluorescing    screen 

and,  328. 
Foot-pound,  Definition  of,  210^ 
Force,  Definition  of,  209. 

Different  kinds  of,  209. 
Formulas,    Electrical   power,   222, 
Mensuration,  482. 
Summary  of,  474. 
Frequency,  447. 

To  find  the,  448. 
Fuses  and  cut-outs,  272,  434. 
Fusing  point  of  various  sizes  ,of 
wire  by  100  amperes,  273. 

a. 

Galvanometer,  Astatic,  179. 

Ballistic,   179. 

Construction  of  student's  de- 
tector, 169. 

D'Arsonval,  181. 

Dead-beat,  178,  200. 

Detector,  55,  169. 

Differential,  179. 

long  and  short  coil,  The  use 
of,  169. 
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Galvanometer, 

IVincipfe  of '  the;  167. 
Relative  calibration  of,  171. 
shunted.  To  find  the  current 

through,  147. 
Tangent,   172. 

tangent.    Directions   for   set- 
ting up  student's,  175. 
tangent,    Student's   combina- 
tion, 174. 
tangent,    Table   of   constants 

for,  176. 
tangent.   Use   of,   as  an  am- 
meter, 176. 
Thomson       mirror-reflecting, 
177. 
Galvanometers,   Classification  of, 
170. 
Resistance  of,  150. 
Gas     Voltameter.       (See    Volta- 
meter.) 
Geissler  tubes,  324.      ' 
Gein  Lamp,  427. 
Generator.     (See  Dynamo.) 

H. 

Heat  and  work,  215. 

Eledtrical     i^evelopmient     of, 

2C5. 
Electrical  equivaleiit  of,  268. 
Laws    of    the    elefetrical    de- 
velopment 6f,  267. 
Mechanical  equivalent  of,  217. 
Relation  between  mechanical 
and  electrical   energy   and, 
270. 
unit,   British  thermal,  268. 
units,     Calculation    of     elec- 
trical, 269. 
Heating  of  conductors  and  their 
safe  carrying  capacity,  265, 
266. 
effects  of  the  current,  77. 
Useful    equivalents    of    elec- 
trical, 491. 
Helix  and  solenoid.  The.  162. 
Henry,    Definition    of    tne,    311, 

450. 
Horpe  power,  Electrical,  217. 
Mechanical,  211. 
of  a  steam  engine,  211. 
Hydraulic    analogy   to    illustrate 
..  ,  "volts  lost,'^  228.     ' 

I.  '  ■', 

Ini'redance,  311,  451,  466. 
Calculation  of,  451,  458. 


Impendance 

due   to   inductance,    capacity 
and  resistance,  456. 

Graphic  illustration  of,  451.r 

Joint,  To  find,  460. 

Measurement  of,  459. 
Impedances  in  series,  459. 

in  parallel.  460. 
Incandescent  lamp. 

Candle    power    of,    429,    431, 
432. 

circuits,  432. 

circuits^     Potential'  distribu- 
tion m  multiple,  433. 

Commercial  rating  of,  431. 

Construction  of,  78,  425. 

Life  and  efl[iiciency  of,  430. 

filament.      Manufacture      of, 

426. 
Incandescent  lamps. 

Measuring  the  resistance  of, 
while    burning,   248. 

Resistance  of,  151. 

wiring,  433,  435. 

wiring  calculations,  436. 
Inductance,  311,  449. 

.Calculation  of,  451. 

Unit  or  coefficient  .of,  450. 
Induced     currents.    .   (See     Cur- 
rents  ^ 

E.  M.  F.     (See  E.  M.  F.) 
Induction  coil,  Action  of,  317. 

Action    of    condenser    with, 
318. 

or  transformer,  Principle  of, 
315. 
Induction  coils.  Construction  of, 
320. 

Wehnelt     electrolytic     inter- 
rupter for,  321. 

Primary    and    secondary    of, 
297. 
Induction    currents.       (See    also 
Currents.) 

currents.      Classification     of, 
299.  ■  > 

currents,  Table  of,  302. 

Electromagnetic,  293. 

Extra  current  of  self-,  309. 

Faraday's  law  of  electromag- 
netic, 303. 

Magnetic,  194. 

Mutual,  308. 

Self,  308. 

self-.  Neutralizing  the  effects 
of,  312.  .  -    ' 

Inductive  and  non-inductive  cir- 
cuits, 312, 
Insulation,    Breaking    down    of, 
359. 
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InKulation 

of  armature  cores,  397. 

test,  359. 
Insulator  defined,  103. 
Insulators, 

Table  of  conductors  and,  105. 

and  conductors,  54,  104. 
Ions,  80. 

J. 

Joint  resistance,  141. 
Joule.  Definition  of,  213. 
Joule  s   law   for   the   heating   of 
conductors,  368. 
equivalent,  217. 


Keeperti,  38. 

Kilowatt,   Definition  of,  .218. 

Kilowatt-hour,  Definition  of,  218. 


La^,  Angle  of,  467. 

Cosine  of  angle  of,  409. 

Ta  igent  of  angle  of,  468. 
Lanip, 

Carbon  filament,  426. 

Metallized  filament,  427. 

Tantalum  filament,  428. 

Tungsten  filament,  428. 
Mercury  vapor,  423. 

Nernst,  424. 
Lamps.     (See  Arc  and  Incandes- 
cent.) 
Lenz's  Law  of  induced  currents, 

297. 
Local  action  in  a  battery,  61. 

M. 

Magnet,  Artificial,  1. 

Axis  of,  20. 

Breaking  a,  24. 

Compound  and  laminated,  10. 

Definition  of,  2. 

Equator  of,  20. 

Horseshoe,  10. 

Lifting  power  of,  27,  196. 

Making  a  i)ermanent  steel,  9. 

Natural.  1. 

Poles  ol,  2. 

Strength  of,  26. 

To  make  an  artificial-,  6. 

Two  poles  of,  inseparable,  4. 
Magnets, 

Classification  of,  4. 
Magnetic 

action  and  reaction  equal  and 
opposite,  29. 


Magnetic 

attraction  r*nd  repulsion,  2. 

bodies  free  to  move,  36,  203. 

circuit,  Compound,  188. 

circuit    of    Manchester    field 
frame,  373. 

circuits,  36,  187. 

circuits.  Calculation  of,   194. 

declination,  43. 

density,  194. 

dip  needle,  12. 

effect  of  a  current,  78. 

field,  16. 

field  at  the  centre  of  a  circu- 
lar wire,  160. 

field  of  a  circular  wire,  160. 

field  of  an  electromagnet,  186. 

field  of  a  eolenoid.  165. 

field   of   a   straignt    current- 
carrying  wire,  153. 

field    of    the    earth    and    its 
eauator,  ^. 

fielos    of    parallel    currents^ 
280. 

fields.  Making,  16. 

Flux,  194. 

force,  14. 

force.  Two  kinds  of,  3. 

inclination  or  dip,  44. 

induction,  29,  194. 

induction  experiments.  28. 

inductive   effect   of   like   and 
unlike  poles,  31. 

leakage,  188. 

lines  of  force,  14. 

mapNS  or  charts,  44. 

meridian,  43. 

needle,    Deflection    of,    by    a 
current,  157. 

needle.  Horizontal,  11. 

polarit^r.  Reversed,  32. 

saturation,  24. 

screens,  32. 

substances,  4. 
Magnetisable  metals,  4. 
Magnestipation     by     divided 

stroke,  7. 

by  an  electric  current,  7. 

by  an  electromagnet,  8. 

curve,  198. 

of  iron  and  steel  by  an  elec- 
tric current,  184. 
Magnetising    force  —  Ampere- 
turns.  192. 

force  of  a  coil.  To.  find,  193. 
Magnetism,    Destruction    of,    by 
heat,  26. 

Earth's,  41. 

earth's  Graphical  representa- 
tion of,  42. 
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Magnetism, 

Molecular  theory  of.  22. 

molecular  theory,  E  x  p  e  r  i- 
mental  proof  of,  23. 

Nature  of,  22.. 

Neutralizing  the  earth's,  47. 

Oscillation  test  for,.>38. 

Besidual,  196. '< 

Test  for  distribution  of,  37. 
Magneto  alternator,  342. 

dynamo,  375. 
Magnetomotive  Force,  192, 

Calculation  of,  193. 
■^lass  and  weight,  210. 
Megohm,  106. 
Microfarad,  452. 
Microhm,  106. 
Microphone  principle,  The,  327. 

transmitter,  Blake,  328. 
Milliammeter,  200. 
Millivoltmeter,  207. 
Motor, 

Advantage  of  counter  E.  M. 
F.  of.  400. 

and  dynamo,  Comparison  be- 
tween, 393. 

and   dynamo,   Difference   be- 
tween, 399. 

Automatic  regulation  of 
speed  of,  401,. 

brushes,  PQsi-tion.  jof ,  397. 

Counter  E.  M.,F^  of,. 397. 

Direction      of      rotation      of 
penes  and  shunt,  395. 

Efficiency  of,  410. 

Mechanical    work   performed 
by  a,  402. 

Neutral  point  of,  397. 

Normal  speed  of  a,  401. 

Operating  a,  408. 

Output  and  rating  of,  403. 

Princip»le  of  the.  394. 

regulation,   Methods   of,   405. 

Shunt,  396. 

Speed  of,  402. 

speed  and  torque,  404. 

speed  regulation,  Methods  of 
405. 

speed  regulation,  Series,  406. 

Starting  a  shunt,  410. 

starting  box,  408. 

starting  box,  Automatic,  409. 

street    car.    Calculations    for 
performance  of,  411. 

Student's   experimental,   396. 

test   401 . 

To  find  counter  E.  M.  F.  of, 
399. 

To  find  mechanical  power  de- 
veloped by,  399. 


Motor, 

To  find  the  current  through 
armature  of,  398. 

torque,  402,  404. 

Tractive  force  of,  411. 

wiring  calculations,  433. 
Motors, 

.  Classification  of,  404. 

for  railway  work.  Series;  407. 
Multiple  circuits.  (See  Circuits.) 
Multipliers,  148. 

N. 

Nernst  Lamp,  424. 
Neutral  point,  362. 

of  a  dynamo.  To  find,  3615. 
Non-inductive  winding,  150, 

O. 

Ohm.  Definition  of,  106.  . 
Ohm^s  Ijaw,  119. 

applied  to  a  .battery  circuit, 

122. 
for   alternating    current    cir- 
cuits, 457. 
Ohmmeter,   Direct  .reading,   262. 

P. 

Parallax,  Errors  due  to,  206. 
Parallel    connections.    Advantage 
of,  132. 
connection  of  batteries,  128. 
Period,  447. 
Permeability,  185,  194. 
Permeability  Table,  197. 
PhaKe  difference,  468. 
Pilot  lamp,  378. 
Polarity  indicator,  83. 

of  a  circular  current,  161. 

of  an  iron  ring,  188. 

of   a    solenoid.    Testing   the, 

164. 
of  a  solenoid.  Rules  for  de- 
termining, 164. 
Reversed,  32. 
Polarization  of  a  battery,  58. 
Remedies  for,  63. 
test,  59. 
Pole,  Negative,  54. 

pieces,   armatures  and   keep- 
ers, 38. 
Positive,  54. 
Poles,  Consequent,  32,  188,  373. 

or  electrodes  and  plates,  54. 
Potential  difference  and  e'ect^o- 
motive  force,  Measurement 
of,  236. 
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Potential 

difference.    Electromotive 

force  and,  228,  241. 
difference,  V^ariation  of,  with 

variation    of    external    re- 
sistance, 235. 
in  a  circuit.  Distribution  of, 

233,  241. 
Potentiometer,     Comparison     of 

the  £.  M.  F.   of  cells  by, 

243. 
Power,  210. 

Anparent,  460. 

calcTiIationft,    Klectrical,    215, 

219. 
component  of  current,  471. 
component  J  471. 
expended   in    A.    C.    circuits. 

Determination  of,  409. 
Difference    between    energy, 

force,  work  and,  212. 
Electrical,  214. 
factor,  409. 

formulae.  Electrical,  222. 
from  cells,  223. 
Measurement     of     electrical, 

287,  461. 
To  find  effective,  409. 
IransmJKsion,  435. 
transmission,     Efficiency     of, 

397. 
Units  of  electrical,  217. 
l^nit  of  mechanical,  211. 
Pressure,  current  and  resistance, 

Variation  of,  236. 
Measurement     of     electrical, 

228. 

Radiograph,  324. 

Railway  calculations,  Street,  411. 
motors,  Connections  for  two, 

Plate  I. 
work,  Series  motors  for,  407. 
Reactance,  Impedance  and,  311. 
Reactance,  450,  406. 

due    to    inductance,    Calcula- 
tion of,  450. 
due   to  capacity,   Calculation 

of,  453. 
Net,  with  inductance  and  ca- 
pacity in  circuit,  457. 
Reluctance,  194. 

Calculation  of,  195. 
Rheostat,  Automatic  motor  start- 
ing, 409. 
Commercial,  148. 
rhrnamo  fieM.  381. 
Motor  starting,  408. 


Rheostats,  Laboratory,  150. 
Roentgen  rays,  324. 
Rog;et^  jumping  spiral,  283. 
Resistance,  Apparent,  311,  450. 
Calculation  of,  109,  121. 
Coifipensating,  148. 
external,  Variation  of,  with 

potential  difference,  235. 
in  A.  C.  circuits,  403. 
Inductive,  311. 
Joint,  141. 
Laws  of,  107. 

of  a  batterj;,  Internal,  116. 
of  commercial  apparatus,  150. 
of     electrolytic     conductors, 

109. 
of  human  body,  151. 
of  connections.  149. 
of  wire.  To  calculate,  114. 
of  metals,  109. 
of  an  armature,  348. 
of  battery  solutions,  109. 
of     arc      and      incandescent 

lamps     while     burning. 

Measuring,  248. 
of  carbon,  109. 
of    mil-foot    of    the    metnls. 

110. 
Property  of,  103. 
Specific,  115. 
ot  metals,  Table  of,  110. 
Temperature  and,  109. 
to  temperature,  Relation  of, 

271. 
Unit  of,  100. 

Resistance,  Measurement  of, 

by  student's  Wheatstone 
bridge,  lozenge  pattern, 
257. 

by  fall  of  potential,  247. 

by  the  substitution  method, 
249. 

by  the  drop  method  of  com- 
parison, 250. 

by  voltmeter  method,  251. 

by  Weston  instruments,  252. 

bv  Wheatstone  slide  wire 
'bridge,  252. 

Resistances. 

in  parallel,  Equal,  141. 
in  parallel.  Unequal,  142. 
in   p  a  r  a  1  le  1,    Conductivity 
method  for  calculating,  143. 
in  multiple-series,  143. 
in  series,  Calculation  of,  140. 
of  commercial  apparatus,  150. 

Residual  Magnetism,  196. 

A'olts,  378. 
Resistivity  defined,  103. 
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S. 

"^elf-Induction,  306,  450. 

Neutralizing   the    effects    of, 
312. 
Felf-Induction  and  Capacity, 
Peculiarities  due  to,  454. 
faeries    connection    of    batteries, 
126. 

connection  of  batteries,  Ad- 
vantage of,  133. 
Shunt,  Weston  ammeter,  206. 
To      find      the      multiplying 

power  of,  146. 
To  find  the  value  of,  for  a 
certain  multiplying  power, 
147. 
Shunted   galvanometer.    To    find 

the  current  through,  147. 
Shunts,  145. 

Sines  and  tangents,  Table  of  nat- 
ural, 173. 
Sine  Curve,  446. 

Plottinff  a,  446. 
Slide  wire  bridgCj  254. 
Solenoid,  Attractive  force  of,  for 
an  iron  core,  186. 
Graphic  field  of  a,  165. 
Hehx  and,  162. 
Spark  coil,  Gas  lighting,  309. 
dimensions,  322. 
(See  also  Induction  Coil.) 
Sparking, 

Causes  of,  367. 
distances  in  air,  321. 
Square  mil  defined,  111. 

area.  Calculation  of,  112. 
Storage  Battery.     (See  Accumu- 
lator.) 
SusceptancCj  460. 

Calculation  of,  460. 

T. 

Tangent  galvanometer.    (See  Gal- 
vanometer.) 
of  an  ande.  The,  172. 
Tangents,  Table  of  natural  sines 

and,  173. 
Tantalum  Lamp,  428. 
Telegraph   apparatus,   Resistance 
of,  151. 
kev,  329. 
relay.  330. 
signal    system    and    circuits, 

330. 
sounder,  329. 
Telegraphy,  Wireless,  331. 
Telephone,  apparatus.  Resistance 
of,  151. 
Bell,  326. 


Temperature  coefiicients,  272. 
Relation     of     resistance     to, 
271. 
Thermometer  scales.  Relation  be- 
tween Fahrenheit  and  Cen- 
tigrade, 270. 
Three-Wire  System,  438. 
Torque  of  a  motor,  402. 
Traction,  Electric,  411. 
Tractive  Force,  411. 

of  an   Electromagnet,   199. 
calculation  of,  194. 
Transformer,  Step-up,  316. 

Principle    of    the    induction 
coil  or,  315. 
Transformers,  Resistance  of,  151. 
Tungsten  Lamp,  428. 


Units  of  area.  Equivalents  of, 
486. 

of  energy  and  work.  Equiva- 
lents of,  488. 

of  lieat.  Equivalents  of,  491. 

practical  electrical.  Defini- 
tions of,  484.        . 

of  volume.  Equivalents  of, 
486. 

of  weight.  Equivalents  of, 
487.  :.    '. 

of  length,  Equivaleiute,  485. 


V. 

Vacuum  tubes,  323. 
A-'oltages,    Measuring   high,   with 
a    low    range    instrument, 
240. 
Voltaic  cell.     (See  Battery.) 
Voltameter  calculations,  95. 
Copper^  95. 
Definition  of,  80. 
gas.  Construction  of,  97. 
gas,  Directions  for  using,  97. 
Measurements  with  a,  240. 
Weight,  95. 
Volta's  Pile,  53. 

Voltmeter,  Measuring  high  volt- 
ages   with    a     low    range, 
240. 
method  for  measuring  resist- 
ance, 251. 
Weston,  238. 
Voltmeters,  Construction  of,  238. 
Connecting,  239. 
Resistance  of,  150. 
Volts  lost,  Hydraulic  analogy  to 
illustrate,  228. 
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Volts 

in  an  electric  circuit,  230. 

in  wiring  leadb,  242. 

on  copper  wire,  Table  of,  490. 

W. 

Watt,  Definition  of,  214. 
WAthour,  Definition  of,  218. 
Wwtlefls 

component  of  current,  471. 

current,  471. 
Wattmeter,  Dynamometer,  286. 

Thomson  recording^  283. 

Weston  direct  reaaing,  287. 
Welding,  Electric,  273. 
Wheatstone    bridge,    Best    selec- 
tion of  arms  for,  260. 

Commercial,  260. 

Jjamp      chart      analogy      of, 
253. 

lozenge  pattern,  257. 

Operating,  259. 

sJide  wire  pattern,  252. 

To  measure  high  and  low  re- 
sistance with,  260. 
Wire  calculations,  114. 

gau^,   B.    &   S.J   for   copper 
wire,  113. 

gauges,  112. 

gauges.  Comparative,  table  of, 
489. 


Wire 

measure.    The    circular    mil, 

110. 
weight  of.  To  calculate,  115. 
Wires,  Calculation  of  circular  mil 
area  of,  111. 
fused     by  •  100    amperes. 
Gauges,  of,  273. 
Wiring,  Arc  lamp,  420. 

calculations.       Incandescent, 
436. 
•  calculations,  Motor,  440. 
Incandescent  lamp,  433. 
leads,  Volts  lost  in,  242. 
Loss    on    transmission    lines 

in,  435. 
Panel-Board  used  in.  434. 
Three-wire  system  oi,  438. 
Two-wire  multiple  system  of, 
433. 
Wireless  telegraphy,  331. 
Work,  210. 

Calculation  of  electrical,  213. 

Electrical,  212. 

Equivalents     of     fnechatiioal 

and  electrical,  216,  488. 
Heat  and,  215. 
performed  by  a  motor,  402. 
Unit  of,  210. 


X-Rays,  324. 
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pp Net,  $4.50 

Electrometallurgy      Fifteenth  Edition,     Illustrated      12mo.,  doth, 

225  pp $1.00 

WEBB,  H.  L.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Testing  of  Insulated  Wires  and 
CahitA  Sixth  Edition,    Illustrated.     12mo.,  cloth.,  118  pp  ...$1.00 

WILKINSON,  H.  D.  Submarine  Cable-Laying,  Repairing,  and  Testing. 
Second  Edition,  completely  reviecd,  313  illustrations.  8vo  ,  cloth, 
580  pp Net,  $3 .00 

WILSON,  J.  F.  Essentials  of  Electrical  Engineering.  300  illuetrations. 
6x9,  cloth,  355  pp .Net,  $2.50 

WRIGHT,  J.    Testing, Tault  Localization  and  General  Hints  for  Linemen. 

19  Illustrations.  16mo.,  cloth,  88  pp.  (Installation  Serious  Manuals.) 

Net,  50  cents. 


